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STORIES    OF    WATERLOO. 


MY  OWN  ADVENTURE. 


"  You  don't  mean  marriage.  I  hope  ?" — TitE  IxcONs  tant. 


^ 


I  iixvE  been  eccentric  from  my  cradle. 

it  Eton  I  was  called  an  odd  boy,  and  at 
Oxford  was  considered  a  character. 

At  twenty-one  I  came  into  possession 
of  my  property ;  it  was  a  moderate  in- 
heritance, and  exempt  from  every  embar- 
rassment. I  settled  in  the  family  man- 
sion, and  fell  in  love  ^vith  the  daughter 
of  ray  next  neighbor. 

My  overtures  were  favorably  received, 
and  I  was  assured  the  lady's  heart  was 
mine.  Every  2>i'eliminary  for  my  mar- 
riage was  nearly  completed,  when  an- 
other suitor  unexpectedly  addressed  my 
mistress.  In  age  he  was  my  senior  by 
twenty  years ;  in  fortune  he  exceeded  me 
by  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  I 
despised  him :  he  was  ugly — I  was  hand- 
some. At  the  next  ball,  however,  my 
mistress  cut  me  dead,  and  on  the  second 
morning  after  it  she  married  my  ill-look- 
ing rival.  I  left  England  in  disgust,  and 
became  a  woman-hater  and  a  wanderer. 
I  had  passed  three  weeks  miserably 
enough  in  a  French  fishing  town.  How 
I  njanri^-d  to  consume  so  much  time 
there,  wa^  t<i  me  a  subject  of  surprise. 
AH  my  resoiiToes  were  at '  ingth  exhausted, 
and  to  remain,  oven  for  another  day,  was 
impossible;  but  \here  to  go,  whither  to 
bend  my  course — i.here  'ay  the  puzzle. 

f  ,^7^'''»5  quite  imdt'l^rniined  whether  I 

,  (j'gjUead    tov\a     ;   Corinth   or  Car- 

■'  16  ruiniriitiOg  on  a  journey 


to  the  Morea,  at  another  wti 
probable  results  of  a  voyag;?  ; 
I  opportunel)'  received  a  ktter 
gentleman  whom  1  had  known 
rence,  pressing  me  to  fulfil  a  pr 
liad  onco   made  of  visiting  hiT>. 
plac3  in  Ireland.     He  told   ni' 
had  been  lately  marrie/1,  tlia. 
was  all  a  poet  tansies ;  and  h* 
ter  became  a  perf^-ct   rbapso< 
virtues  of  the  sex  1 

To  me  all  this  ^.'as  any  tl:!' 
inducement  to  vi.^il  liira — [,  w 
ed  love  as  I  would  the  T'ontii 
In  a  simple  case  I  might  look 
an  agony  ;  but  tin'  mawkish 
of  a  married  pair  is  not  end 
shall  refuse  point  blank."  II 
through  the  letter.     I  passe 
blue  eyes — brown  hair  in  i 
lets — sweet  smile — raupical 
foot — round  arm.''  all  bein 
description  of  "the  lady  c 
when  the  postscript  produc 
of  sentiment  I  coiild  not  h; 
"  The  country  is  n  an  extrai 

ment.     Lord  B has  sts 

this  new  candidate  is  about 
a  long  and  unint(.'rrupted  on 
sentative  arrangement,     W 
a  de>;perate  contest,  .',nd  G' 
valuable  lives  be  not  1<33* ' 
I  have  given  m       *•  ••■ 
blest  as  I  amwuU  Jwui 


0' 

tMt.ii  and 
j)ruf.iue ; 
s  can  be 
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ejaculated, — hang  "Emily;"  "but  for 
her  I  should  have  seen  an  election,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  fractured  bone." 

1  had  already  been  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  habitable  globe.  I  had  been 
following  nature  into  her  wildest  retreats 
— and  where  should  I  be  ujore  hkely  to 
find  her  perfectly  at  home  than  in  Cou- 
nemara?  I  had  also  read  a  speech  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  in  which  that 
learned  gentleman  averred  that  liis  coun- 
trymen were  the  finest  people  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  The  authority  being 
undoubted,  one  would  naturally  wish  to 
become  acquainted  wit}j  these  accom- 
plished and  interesting  islanders. 

Was  it  not,  then,  a  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance that   my  friend  had  choseu 
this  particular  time  to  become  a  Bene- 
dict i      I  dread  a  newly-married   pair. 
Billing   and  cooing  to  me  is  worse  to 
witness  than  an  execution.     The  stolen 
'lances,  that,  like   the   fingering  of  an 
practised  pickpocket,  can  only  cscai)e 
•  observatic>n  of  a  dolt  or  a  drunkard  ; 
significant  smiles,  the  silly  terms  of 
rment,  the  mingling  of  hands,  and 
little  approaches  to  dalliance — in 
ill  the  nausea  of  hymencjil  tender- 
i  detestable. 

in  election,  and  that  too  beyond  the 
I,  with  its  full  accompaniments 
ts  and  accidents,  duels  ami  in- 
ittle,  murder,  and  sudden  death 
oken  promises  and  broken  wiu- 
icre  was  no  resisting  this  ;  and 
I  transported  my^t-lf  and  bag- 
he  next  jiost,  cauglit  the  Dili- 
iched    I'ieppe,    embarked   for 
)n  to  London,  thence  t<)  Liver- 
crossed   the    channel  in  the 
mpany's  steamer,  the  St.  Pat- 
landed  by  Captain  M'lcConky. 
igator,  delighting  in  long  stu- 
liskey  punch. 

.  safely  in  the  cajiital  of  tlic 

le,  establi^5hed  myself  at  Bil- 

prr)ceeded,  as  travellers  gene- 

)  eat,  drink,  and  look  out  ot  the 

I  counted  in  one  evening  three 

arriages    and    thirteen    hack- 

erved  that  the  young  women 

e  Bethesfla,  and  the  o\d  oTic-s 

• ;  read  in  the  Warder  that 

uire  and   Mr.  Pope  would 

'at  theR<Aunda,  and  that 

jugglers  would  exhibit  in 


somebody's  "  great  room."  I  hate  argu- 
ment— what  then  should  bring  me  to . 
the  Rotunda  ?  I  detest  juggling,  and 
accordingly  avoided  the  "great  room." 
Other  circumstances  combined  to  hurry 
my  de])arture.  Abroad,  I  met  nothing 
but  empty  shops  and  idle  tradesmen ;  at 
home,  an  eternal  controversy  between  a 
country  curate,  desperately  orthodox, 
and  a  fat  gentleman,  who  obstinately  be- 
lieved in  transubstantiation.  I  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  city  instaatly — de- 
manded a  bill — satisfied  the  housemaid 
— left  Boots  sulky^ — started  for  tlie  coach 
office,  and  booked  myself  for  BaPinasloe. 

It  was  a  wet  night,  and  waated  a 
quarter  to  eight  o'clock,  when  tie  Gal- 
way  mail  coach  rolled  out  from  under 
the  archway  in  Dawson  street.  We 
were  full  inside— my  com])anions  of  the 
coarser  sex — men  of  formidable  dimen- 
sions and  " each  and  eveiy"  well  OMom- 
passed  iii  camblet  cloak  or  trustier  'ear- 
nought.~"What  shall  I  do  with  my  lefs  ?" 
thought  I ;  tbj  I  stand  six  feet,  and,  lea- 
ven knows,  the  Gal  way  mail  Avas  neer 
constructed  for  corporatoi-s,  or  gentlemen 
whe  wear  shovel  hats. 

Jolt— jolt— jolt,  we  wliirled  into  the 
post  office  yard— interchanged  legs  by 
mutual  agreement,  compared  watches 
with  Crosthwait's  clock,  and  rattled  oft' 
for  that  portion  of  the  land  *f  saints 
whei-e  hativf/s  chcpe  and  poteen  plintT/. 

Irishmen  are  not  reserved,  'and  the 
company  appeai-ed  dying  to  be  intimately 
acquainted.  Soine  cunning  speculations 
on  tiie  state  of  the  weather,  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  the  state  of  the  crops,  and 
we  were  bosom  friends  in  a  twinkling.  My 
opposite  neighbor  was  arrayed  in  a  shag 
wrap-ra.scal ;  his  hat  covered  with  oiled 
silk :  he  sighed  heavily  while  speaking 
of  corn  laws  and  falling  cattle.  "  Here's 
a  farmer,"  said  I,  "  there's  no  mistatpng 
liim." 

Beside  him  sate  an  upright  figiire, 
"with  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 
His  evident  anxiety  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  that  portion  of  his  Majesty'si 
forces  to  whom  tlie  safety  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Gal  way  was  intrusted,  super- 
added to  a  lani])-light  glimpse  T  got  o' 
huge  black  whiskers,  and  braided  trocl 
with  Prussian  collar,  left  me  no  reason  t* 
doubt  that  he  belongefl  to  thatmos' 
able  Community  whose  "trade 


; 
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A  short  corpulent  gentleman,  who 
wore  spectacles,  and  indulged  in  the  use 
of  that  plain  but  pungent  snuff,  known  to 
the  fancier  by  the  appellation  of  "  Irish 
blackguard,"  completed  the  parti  quarre. 

The  convei-sation  flagged :  I  am  natu- 
rally tiiciturn,  and  became  a  silent  and 
attentive  listener.  The  gentleman  in  the 
oil-skin  hat  was  drowsy  before  we  cleared 
the  Quays;  and  his  heavy  breathing 
proved  that  whiskey  punch  is  no  bad 
preparation  for  sleeping  in  the  royal 
mail. 

Bat  the  soldier  and  the  man  in  spec- 
tacles betrayed  no  indication  of  somno- 
lency. They  plunged  at  once  into  a 
fierce  and  furious  argument  upon  the 
claims  and  merits  of  the  rival  Ciindidates 
for  Gal  way ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  I  learned  that  the  short  man 
was  a  polisher  for  James  Daly,  and  the 
tall  one  a  fighting  friend  of  Dick  Mar- 
tin's. 

Never  were  two  people  more  opposite 
in  sentiment  than  my  companions.  On 
one  subject  they  did  agree  ;  and  that  was 
in  refreshing  themselves  comfortably 
whenever  a  change  of  horses  afforded  the 
opportunity.  Often  and  earnestly  was  I 
appealed  to  by  both,  and  invariably  I  de- 
cided against  the  polisher.  The  man  in 
spectacles  was  a  dead  hand  at  polling  a 
freeholder  twice  over,  or  patching  up  a 
defective  registry;  but  Dick  Martin's 
supporter  w;w  no  subject  for  contradic- 
tion. -He  might  be  inclined  to  take  of- 
fence at  a  difference  of  opinion ;  :uid,  by 
the  way  of  practice,  af}iuse  himself  with 
my  person,  at  the  imminent  i-isk  of  doing 
me  a  mortal  injury.  I  determined  to 
agree  with  him,  therefore,  on  every  dis- 
puted point*  and,  when  he  left  us  at 
Ballinasloe  ricxt  morning,  and  I  saw  him 
remove  his  luggsige,  comprising  three 
pistol  cases,  and  a  portmanteau  of  the 
dimensions  of  a  dressmaker's  reticule,  I 
offered  a  short  pi-ayer  for  my  dehveranee 
while  I  received  from  Dick's  aid-de-camp 
an  assurance  of  eternal  regard. 

The  town  of  Ballin:isloe  was  a  scene 
of  desperate  commotion  ;  the  bustle  little 
mferior  to  that  witnessed  at  the  period  of 
Its  cattle  fair;  freeholders  an<l  fighting 
men,  polishers  and  poll  clerks,  evt-ry 
cpecimen  of  the  human  race  were  beincr 
forwarded  to  the  scene  of  action.  No 
wonder  I  found  immense   diflScidty   in 


procuring  a  scrambling  breakfixst  in  a 
back  bed-room.  Li  the  large  parlor  were 
assembled  a  score  of  Dick  Martin's  com- 
mittee ;  in  the  small  one  a  uuml)er  of 
James  Lambert's  friends.  The  front 
drawing-room  was  occupied  by  certain 
adherents  of  Lord  Bingham,  and  tlie  back 
one  by  divers  supporters  of  James  Brown. 

Now  I,  being  a  stranger  to  all  con- 
cerned, was  naturally  considered  on  eveiy 
side  an  interloper.  I  opened  the  right 
hand  parlor.  '•  Fat  the  divil  di  ye  want  ?" 
roared  a  little  man  with  a  nose  of  crun- 
son.  I  tried  the  opposite  apartment,  and 
was  ordered  out  by  a  long  gentleman, 
who  swore  as  tliey  formerly  did  in  Flan- 
ders. For  an  attempt  upon  the  front 
drawing-room,  I  narrowly  escaped  being 
kicked  down  staii-s ;  and  a  flying  peep  I 
hazarded  at  the  back  one,  was  terminated 
by  overhearing  a  rough  voice  re(|uest 
his  opposite  friend  at  the  fire  to  "shy  the 
poker  at  that  rascally  bagman."  I  would 
have  given  a  quarterly  dividend  of  my 
three  per  cents,  to  have  been  safe  at  my 
friend's  place.  I  often  heard  '*  heU  and 
Connaught"  assimilated  by  the  profane ; 
but,  in  my  judgment,  no  places  can  be 
so  dirterent.  The  approach  to  one,  if 
Virgil  speaks  truth,  is  easy  enougli  ;* 
but  an  entrance  into  the  realms  beyond 
the  Shannon  was,  in  my  case,  a  perilous 
exploit. 

I  had  no  inducement  to 
in  the  town  of  Ballinaslo  . , 'g 

luckily  procured  a  carriag  .  '     .  •   •      tor 
Glantane.     Here  I  arrive: 
had  the  mortification  to  f 
horses  could  be  had.     T    -    % 
a  melancholy  discovery.      \.  : 
be  done  I     I  sallied  into  1. 
the  ostler,   and  implored   ! 
tender  epithet  to  get  me  i-i-     i  • 

Money    works   miracle.-.       'i 
scratched  his  head — thou  .''.t  i. 
ment :  "There  was  a  sha,  -i;  1 
the  horses  and  driver  w  •;      < 
gentleman's  carriage — Lai/l  : 
all  but  well — iind  Jireedi  a  I. 
as  a  daisy :  but,  l>;id  Im  k  ^ 
]>air,  there  was  no  depindi  t  o! 
Crith\  Corcoran  was  no  ni'i 
such  contrarij  bastes.       *"    :■    n 
coidd  Ihnj — Crith.  the  ct  ■         \ 


*  "  Facilis  dcscenus  i 
f  The  Irish  terra  for  a 
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enoucrh.  Once  they  starteil  there  was  no 
fear— that  is,  af  Crith  eouKl  got  tliom 
over  the  hill  of  Mullagh  More,  and  acroes 
the  bri.lgv  of  Caniesjat." 

I  hail  no  alternative,  and  consented  to 
trust  life  and  limb  to  Crith  Corcoran. 
Accordingly  my  luggage  was  tied  on, 
and  after  a  considerable  delay  the  horses 
vrere  put  to.  Half  a  score  of  laborers 
■were  called  from  the  potato  field  by  a 
■warning  whistle.  I  was  duly  deposited 
in  the  carriage,  and  an  extraordinaiy 
looking  cripple,  with  long  legs  and  no 
body,  grappled  the  reins  with  his  flesh- 
less  finofers,  clambered  up  the  fore-wheel, 
and  perched  himself  upon  the  driving 
bar. 

Tliese  preparations  being  made,  we 
started,  or  rather  attempted  to  start. 
Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  Breedein 
lashe<l  out  like  a  fury,  and  Lanty  ^Miite 
was  obstinate  in  being  st-^tionar}'.  In 
vain  the  cripple  objurgated  "  Red  Biddy," 
and  encouraged  Lanty  White.  In  vain 
the  ostler  chiruped  and  ciirsed  alternate- 
ly ;  the  struggle  was  in  favor  of  the  cut- 
tle, till  th*  hoys  by  sheer  strength  spoked 
tlie  wheels  on.  Breedein,  finding  her 
tail  invaded,  after  discharging  a  succes- 
sion of  kicks  at  the  cripple,  which  he  most 
ingeniously  avoided,  dashed  forward  ;  and 
Lanty,  furiously  assaulted  on  every  side 
by  Crith,  the  ostler,  and  as  many  of  the 
hoys  as  could  manage  to  get  a  blow  at 
him,  laid  his  slioulders  to  the  collar,  and 
away  he  went 

wild  hurra  from  the  potato  diggers 

r  >ced  their  victorj' ;  and  the  ostler 

1  a  '"God  sj>eed  ye  I"  accompanied 

Padreein  avoumeen,  for  the  sake 

lilesserl  Mother,  mind  yourself  at 

of  Mullagh  More !" 

road  was  level,  and  we  got  on 

ly.     I  concluded  our  danp^r  was 

nd,  and  so  did  Crith,  for  he  sung 


h  1  I  wish  I  was  in  Manchester, 
d  seated  on  my  bencli ; 
right  hand  a  pint  of  beer  1 — 


>p,    Bredeein  I—Glong    Lanty 


And  At  my  side  my  wench." 

hat  a  chapt<^r  of  accidents  is  tlie 
of  a  life  1    Mine— at  least  \\j6  most 


important  event,  was  influenced  by  Crith 
Corcoran.  Ilyman  foresight  is  a  farce. 
Coxild  T  have  suspected  that  my  destiny 
hinged  upon  the  driving  of  a  dwarf— a 
thing  no  lai-ger  than  a  lepnghawn  '{*  The 
result  will  prove  it. 

While  the  road  continued  level  we 
got  on  gallantly  ;  but  we  were  now  ap- 
proacliing  the  dangerous  pass,  and  the 
bridge  of  Carnegat  a})peared  in  view.  It 
was  narrow  and  ruinoiis,  the  battlements 
having  been  swept  away  by  a  winter 
flood.  A  sudden  hill  met  its  extremity, 
and  it  required  some  skill  and  quiet 
horses  to  eflect  a  passage  with  tolerable 
security.  I  would  have  left  the  carriage, 
but  Crith,  elated  with  previous  success, 
warranted  me  against  any  danger,  and 
before  I  could  enforce  an  order  to  stop, 
a  whoop  and  flourish  of  the  thong  ren- 
dered i*  hn])ossible. 

We  passed  the  bridge  and  ascended 
the  hill  for  a  few  yards,  when  at  once  the 
infernal  quadrupeds  relaxed  their  efforts, 
stopped,  backed,  and  the  carriage  began 
to  descend.  In  vain  I  endeavored  to 
undo  the  fastening  of  the  door — it  re- 
sisted. Crith  whipped,  chiruped,  shout- 
ed, cursed — I  made  a  desperate  eff"ort — 
the  door  yielded — I  sprang  into  the  ditch, 
and  next  moment  the  carriage,  horses, 
and  driver  vanished  over  the  broken 
battlement. 

I  did  not  escape  without  considerable 
injury.  My  wrist  was  sprained,  and  my 
feet  severely  lacerated.  With  diflGculty  I 
crawled  to  the  place  over  which  the  car- 
riage had  been  precipitated.  The  vehicle 
was  sadly  shattered,  and  the  horses 
struggling  in  the  brook.  Crith  Corcoran 
was  sitting  on  the  bank,  clapping  his 
hands,  and  making  a  terrible  lament,  in 
a  sort  of  Irish  monologue. 

A  few  peasants  came  promptly  to  our 
assistance — the  carriage  and  horses  were 
extricated  from  the  river,  and  I  was  car- 
ried to  the  lodge  of  a  gentleman's  do- 
main which  happened  to  be  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  scene  of  my  misfor- 
tune. 

The  owners  of  the  cottage  were  anxious 
to  convey  me  to  the  mansion  house,  but 
I  determined  to  go  on,  and  requested 
that  a  messenger  might  bo  despatched 
to  the  next  market  town  for  a  convey- 


*  A  being  of  the  fairy  tribe. 
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ance.  Some  delay  occurred  before  a 
person  could  be  procured,  and  I  was 
oinnw  tlie  necessary  orders,  when  an 
elderlv  gentleman  entered  the  lodge,  sa- 
luted 'm<i  with  all  the  courtesy  of  the  old 
school,  introduced  hiinsi^lf  as  General 
Mem"n,  and  insisted  on  my  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  Hall. 

The  General's  carriage  was  sent  for, 
and  we  entered  it.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation I  mentioned  my  name,  and  to 
mv  great  surprise,  fijund  that  my  com- 
panion was  father-in-law  to  my  friend's 
bride — that  very  "Emily"  whom  I  had 
so  often  and  piously  consigned  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 

It  was  nearly  diimer  hour  when  I 
entered  Mervyn  Hall.  My  wounds  were 
examined  and  dressed,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  ser\'ant,  I  managed  to  reach 
the  drawing-room  before  the  dinner  bell 
rancr.  Tiiere  the  General  was  waiting  for 
me.  He  was  a  striking  looking  old  man 
— his  hair  white  as  snow,  but  his  person 
Sj^  erect  aud  unbroken.  Ht^-  presented 
me  to  a  stranger  some  ten  years  3'ounger 
than  Limself,  whose  air  and  dress  bespoke 
him  to  be  a  member  of  the  military  pro- 
fession ;  and  I  further  learned  that  Colo- 
nel Mac  Dermott  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  my  host. 

"  We  may  order  dinner — ring  the  bell, 
Denis."  The  order  was  delightful ;  thei"e 
was  no  gang  of  men  to  worry  me ;  no 
flock  of  females  to  make  one  miserable! 
I  was  indulging  in  this  agi-eeable  antici- 
pation, when  the  drawing-room  door 
opened.  Was  it  the  servant  to  announce 
dinner  ?  Alas !  no — it  was  a  girl  of 
nineteen ! 

I  shall  pass  over  the  first  evening  of 
my  sejour  at  the  General's.  I  s))eut  that 
night  in  considerable  pain,  and  with  diffi- 
culty reached  the  breakfast  room,  where 
I  found  Lucy  Mervi,'n  was  already  wait- 
ing for  me.  Her  fjither  and  Colonel  Mac 
Dermott  immediately  joined  us ;  and, 
after  many  apologies  for  deserting  their 
^uest,  I  learned  that  the  General  was 
•obliged  to  start  for  Galway,  and  the 
Colonel  for  Castlebar. 

And  what  was  to  become  of  me  ?  Was 
I,  in  this  defenceless  and  crippled  state, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  peril  of  a  tete-a-tete, 
and  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  girl  of  nineteen  ? 
Heaven  forbid !  I  determined  to  follow 
the  General's  example  and  abscond.  Ac^ 


cordingly,  I  overruled  every  friendly  ob- 
jection to  this  proceeding,  and  arranged 
for  leaving  Mervyn  Hall  on  the  morrow. 

"  Sed  dis  aliter  visum ;"  or,  in  plain 
English,  the  ''  Fates  forbade  it."  During 
the  day  my  foot  intiamed,  aud  the  agony 
of  my  wrist  became  intolerable.  If  life 
depended  on  the  exertion,  I  could  not 
stir  a  yard.  I  was  carried  to  my  room 
in  the  evening,  and  lay  for  several  days 
unable  to  leave  my  bed.  But  never  was 
a  patient  so  kindly  nursed — an  old  wo- 
man, not  a  crone,  but  one  sufficiently 
active  to  use  all  necessary  liniments  and 
embrocations,  attended  to  my  wrist  and 
ancle — every  light  restorative  that  tho 
nearest  doctor  prescribed  was  anxiously 
prepared — Miss  Lucy  sent  this  jelly,  and 
Miss  Lucy  recommended  that  cream. 
There  was  a  gentle  and  la<.ly-like  atten- 
tion throughout ;  no  approximation  to- 
wards fiimiliarity ;  nothing  indelicate  or 
unfeminine.  I  left  my  chamber  half  re- 
conciled to  woman,  and  on  the  fourth 
morning  presented  myself  at  the  break- 
fast table  of  Lucy  Mervyn. 

I  took  her  by  surprise  ;  it  was  believed 
that  I  should  not  qiiit  my  room  for  an- 
other day,  and  when  I  hobbled  down, 
supported  by  a  servant,  the  apparition 
of  a  departed  acquaintance  could  not 
have  created  a  more  striking  sensation. 
There  sat  Lucy — so  neat,  so  becomingly 
dressed — all  her  kini.lnc>s  was  instantly 
remembered,  and  for  the  fii-st  tune  I  '-y- 
amined  her  with  attention. 

Lucy  was  not  a  beauty.    Her  feat. ires 
were  every  thing  but  regular  :  no  scuipeor 
would  select    her  nose — no   craniol.igi?: 
adopt  her  forehead — but  there  was  r  j'jj- 
ous  expression   in  her  countenanc^: — an 
eternal   smisliine  in  the  flashes    >■?  ber 
hazel  eye,  that  were  bewitchir.        \J<^ 
smile  disclosed  a  row  of  beau    \       • 
her  figure  wjis  middle-sized 
waist  of  excellent  proportj     ,,  ..t..i 
that  a  man  might  swear  ])y.  .   r  of 

Reader!  I  am  not  writ'  _-  ■.  cm''- 
therefore  on   certain   p'   .> 
excuse   my  brevity.      For 
lounged  upon  the  sofa, 
constant  companion,  and  e 
as  she  best  could — settled  ti 
my  f X)t,  made  silk  cases  for      . 
finger,  listened  patiently  to 
and  amused  me  with  her  • 
just  begitining  to  discover  t 
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I  h:vJ  an  odd  kind  of  nondescript  sensa- 
tion, when,  one  tine  morning  a  Uudem, 
— a  bright  bay  in  tho  shafts,  a  thorough- 
bred grev  one  leading,  passed  the  win- 
dow at  a  sporting  pace,  and  pulled  up  at 
the  door— Captain  Ilardynian  of  the 
th  Lancers  w;us  announced. 


In  driving,  dre-^sing,  drinking,  and  a 
multitude  of  militar}'  accc>niplishments, 
no  man  exceeded  the  bold  drag<x>n.  He 
reallv  w;is  a  pleasant  fellow,  told  us  the 
news,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  brought 
intelligence  that  the  Mayo  election  had 
ended  in  smoke.  It  was  to  all  parties, 
save  the  members,  a  dead  disappoint- 
ment. One  candidate  did  not  come  to 
the  post,  and  to  the  other  two,  the  thing 
was  a  ipalk-over.  Ah  !  shame  upon  you, 
Iklavo  !  Not  a  duel  or  a  decent  death, 
after  all  the  turmoil  of  a  two  years'  pre-  |  neithe;    ate 


ble  half-hour,  till  I  heard  the  wheels  of 
that  execrable  tandem  crossing  the  gravel 
like  a  whirlwind. 

Suspense  was  not  endurable.  I  ap- 
proached the  house,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room — Lucy  was  not  there.  I 
tried  the  library— equally  unfortunate.  I 
examined  the  green-houso — no  Lucy.  The 
dressing  bell  rang — the  dinner  peal  suc- 
ceeded—and Lucy  entered  the  apartment 
by  one  door  as  the  servant  announced 
dinner  at  another. 

A  burning  blusli  dyed  her  cheek  as 
lier  eyes  encountered  mine.  "  All  is  over !" 
I  mentally  ejaculated  ;  and  none  but  the 
damned  need  envy  the  feehngs  that  that 
con\'iction  carried  with  it. 

AVould  I  have  soup  ?  No.     Fish  ?  No. 

Fowl  ?    Same    reply.     Dinner   passed — 

She  was  confused — I  mise- 


paration. 

The  lancer  rattled  on— gave  us  a  re-  j 
turn  of  the  casualties  at  Castlebar— how- 
two  carriage  horses  were  stoned  by  the  ; 
mob.  and  how  two  men  were  killed  in 
effecting    it — how    one   gentleman   was  : 
surfeiUid  with  bad  beer,  and  how  another  i 
had   'lied   from    dancing   at   a   bonfire. 
Wliat  a  shabby  list !     What  a  change  ; 
from  the  good  old  days,  when  the  coro-  1 
ner  had  not  time  to  bless  himself!  ' 

So  far  this  gallant  captain  was  parti-  : 
cularly   pleasjmt ;    but   my  horror   was 
inconceivable,   when,  after    a  prolonged 
visit,  he  entreated,  with  evident  embar- 
rassment,  i(>  bo  jierrfiitted  to  "  speak  a 
few   words   to  Miss  Mervyn  in    the  next 
room."     I  instantly  started  on  my  feet, 
graspfd  the  General's  can<^,  and  in  a  sort 
of  phrenzy  left  the  drawing-room,  has- 
tenoi  to  the  shrubbery,  and  there  threw 
mysolf  on  a  bench. 
'^Whfit  the  devil  did  the  fellow  want 
ith  Lucy  ?    Wliat  else  but  to  make  her 
uiiconnecte<l  speech,  aiirl  an  otl'er  of 
and  and  fortune  ?     Was  ever  man 
iiserable  as  I  ?     Lucy,  tlie  only  wo- 
i  that  for  ten  years  I  could  look  upon 
'lOUt  av«Tsion,  that  she  should  Ik;  se- 
...    vl  l)V  this  inf<;rnal  lancer  !  In  an<jther 


rable ;  the  dessert  Wcis  laid,  and  the 
servants  left  us. 

A  pause,  a  painful  pause  of  several 
minutes  succeeded.  I  coughed  :  "  Cap- 
tain   Hardyman "    and    the    nanje 

came  forth  as  reluctantly  as  a  miser's 
donative.      "Captain    Hardyman    is    a 

pleasant    kind    of— hem— sort    of " 

Lucy  bowed  assent ; — "  agreeable  conver- 
sation,— hem— I  mean — that  before  I  left 
the  room."  Lucy  blushed  :— •"  suppose, 
in  tete-a-tetc,  the  Captain  equally  enter- 
taining :"— a  deeper  blush—"  Beg  pardon 
—don't  wish  to  be  inquisitive." 

Poor  Lucy  appeared  struggling  to  get 
words.  "  Captain  Hardyman's  request 
must  have  appeared  so  very  odd :  but 
— "  and  anotlier  blush,  and  more  confu- 
sion. At  length  she  manag-^-d  to  infonu 
me  Captain  Hardyman  had  offered  his 
hand,  and  that  she  had  declined  the 
honor.  Reader !  the  sequel  shall  bo 
short;  I  forgot  Avrist,  foot,  and  finger, 
and  found  mvself  muttering  souK-thing 
about  "  unspeakable  jnisery,  and  eternal 
love." 

In  three  weeks  after  that  day  I  mar- 
rieil  Lucy.  I  have  since  resided  cliiefly 
at  Mervyn  Hall,  and  made  all  necessary 
arranDt'ments  for  passing  the  remainder 


wisek  I  might  have  r^jin/;  to  the  despiMate'  of  my  life  west  of  the  Sliannon.  I  have 
conclusion  of  a-king  her  to  marrv,  :ind  '  obtained  all  that  can  make  mo  happy ; 
have  RUfcer-iifrl ;  i.iit  this  wili^kered  '  a  woman  I  love  and  a  course  of  lii't>  that 
Bwordsman  would  be  mv  ruin.     Aifain  '  I  delight  in. 

I  foreswore  the  wx — fletermiti«d  to  be  i       Colonel  Mac  Dermott  resides  mostly 
off  fi^r  fialway— rose  to  order  p<-/-it  horses  i  with   the  Ocneral.      We    have    a    good 
it  down  again,  and  passed  a  miscra-  ,  pack  of  hounds,  and  the  best  shooting  in 
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the  wunta-y.  When  the  wciather  per-  1  to  the  difficulties  offt;rocl  to  a  stranger 
mits  it  we  enjoy  our  field  sports  together ;  i  who  may  be  obliged  to  p;i.s»  over  this 
we  talk  of  other  scenes  and  other  days  i  desolate  district. 

at  the  cover  side,  or  while  away  the  even-  I  In  a  deep  glen,  sheltered  on  every  side 
ing  with  recollections  of  past  adventures  |  by  hills,  and  where  several  mounUim 
over  bog  deal  tire.  I  streams  unite   and  form  a  considerable 

The  followinjT  stories  were  eommuni-     river,  tlui  small  town  of  Woodford  stands. 


cated  to  me  by  my  friend  the  Colonel, 
<ind  relate,  generally,  to  his  former  com- 
panions in  arms. 

Gentle  reader !  in  arranging  these  mi- 
litary tales  for  your  perusal,  I  have  found 
2mployment  for  leisure  houi-s,  and  an 
agreeable  refuge  from  "  winter  and  bad 
weather."  Of  me  you  know  enough,  and 
of  my  friends,  should  the  present  stories 
amxLse  you,  I  promise  that  you  shall 
tnow  more  hereafter.  Courteous  reader, 
idieu ! 

Mervyn  Hall,  Sept.  1,  1829. 


THE  DETACHMENT. 

Tn  a  county  south  of  the  Shannon, 
Rnd  in  one  of  the  ^Aaldest  districts  of  a 
disturbed  barony,  the  village  of  Wood- 
ford is  situated. 

To  a  person  interested  in  mountain 
scenery  I  know  no  part  of  Ireland  more 
attractive  than  this  secluded  place.  From 
the  time  you  leave  the  mail  coach  road 
the  face  of  the  country  gradu'ally  assumes 
a  wilder  appearance.  The  small  stony 
fields  become  more  barren  and  less  fre- 
quent ;  the  hamlets  disappear  altogether 
— and  now  and  then,  perhaps  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  you  come  unexpectedly 
on  two  or  three  loosely  built  huts  in 
some  sheltered  hollow,  or  a  herd's  hovel, 
erected  under  a  precipitous  bank,  or  in  a 
ra\nne  formed  by  the  sudden  alteration 
in  the  coui-se  of  a  mountain  stream. 

All  signs  of  cultivation  are  now  at  an 
end.  Around  is  a  continuous  heath  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate.  The  sur- 
face of  the  ground  becomes  more  difficult 
and  broken:  t)Ogs,  apparently  intermina- 
ble, are  iuspersed  with  strong  heather,  or 


The  situation  chosen  by  the  foundr-r  for 
this  infant  settlement  is  undoiibt*;dly  both 
convenient  and  picturesque.  The  sides 
of  thft  iwky  hills  which  environ  it  are 
capaVde  of  being  ])lanted;  and  the  larch 
and  tirs  which  had  been  put  down  some 
yoars  ago,  are  now  healthy  and  promising. 
The  river  alx)unds  with  salmon  and  trout, 
and  artbrds  a  never-failing  supply  of  wat<3t 
to  the  corn  and  tiax  mills.  The  bogs 
around  produce  fuel  with  little  labor; 
timber,  applicable  for  domestic  purposes 
may  be  raised  Avith  trifling  difficulty; 
the  moors  generally  have  been  ascertained 
to  be  reclaimable — and  already  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  excellent  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation. 

If  the  situation  of  Woodford  is  in  many 
points  favorable,  it  is  not,  however,  with- 
out its  moral   and  natural   advantages. 
The  difficult,  and  in  many  places  impas- 
sable morasses,  which  surrt)und  and  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  opener  and  more  civilized 
country,  have  for  yeai-s  been  a  favorite 
1  retreat  for  the   pejisantry  employed  iu 
j  illicit    distillation.      The    nature    of    the 
I  ground  makes  a  military  approach  labo- 
rious in  the  extreme,  and  renders  a  sur- 
I  prise   by   rapid   movements   inipossible. 
'  Thus  the  great  security  of  this  wilderness 
i  has  encouraged  this  demoralizing  traffic 
i  to  a  fearful  extent;  and  consequently,  the 
j  people  of  this  thstrict  have  aUvays  been 
I  a  desperate  semi-barbarous  community 
i  leagued  against  the  laws  by  a  bond  of 
i  common  interest,  which  in  many  instances 
!  they  have  observed  with  fatal  fi<ielity  to 
j  eacli  other. 

I  Nor  were  the  hijurious  effects  of  this 
I  system  confined  to  a  mere  diminuli''n  of 
tiie  revenue  and  a  destruction  of  habits 
I  of  domestic  industry  in  those  only  en- 
£raged  in  this  illegal  manufacture.  The 
mountains  atiorded  concealment  to  men 
of  desperate  character  from  remoter  coun- 
ties ;  and  persons  whose  lives  would  have 
been  forfeited  for  crimes  of  the  deepest 


small  patches  of  drier  ground,  clothed 

with  fern  and  bent — while  a  deep  and  .  .  -- 

narrow  stream,  rising  in  the  chain  of  dark  I  dye,  foimd  shelter  in  the  fastnesses  of 
mountains  which  bound  the  view,  moves  |  Woodford,  and  there  lived  in  corapara- 
sluggishly  through  the  morass  and  adds  I  tive  security. 
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For  a  consi  Jerable  time  associations  of 
a  treasonable  nature  hiwl  existed  in  the 
south  a?vl  west  of  Ireland;  and  it  may 
be  rejidily  conceive<l  that  the  neighbor- 
hood we  have  des^'rihed  would  have  been 
«  ch<>?en  haunt  of  the  disaffected.  Such 
was  the  c:tse.  The  country  round  Wood- 
ford h:ul  been  in  a  state  of  unusual  dis- 
tarb;»noe.  The  defective  police  of  that 
day  were  found  unable  to  make  head 
l^inst  the  increasing  power  of  the  Hib- 
hon-men.  Tlie  gentry  deserted  their  houses 
— the  landlords  were  necessitated  to  have 
their  lands  partitioned,  and  let  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  mandates  of  tliese  midnight 
%gislators,  or  submit  to  see  their  estates 
wasted  and  untenanted.  At  length  the 
government  was  called  upon  to  interfere  ; 
a  miliuiry  force  was,  as  usual,  called  in ; 
and,  in  the  winter  of  1814,  the  soldiery 
in  AVoodford,  generally  confined  to  a 
subaltern's  party,  stationed  tliere  for  re- 
renue  <luty,  were  relieved  by  the  flank 
companies  of  the  28th  regiment  detached 
^m  heatl  quarters,  who,  with  a  small 
part}'  of  dragoons,  took  possession  of  a 
temporary  barrack. 

The  erteots  of  quartering  this  effective  ! 
miliUir}'  force  in  Woodford  were  soon  ap-  i 
|»arenL  Captain  Kennedy,  the  young  and 
active  commander  of  the  detiichment  was  ' 
indetatigable  in  harassing  the  insurgents.  1 
At  fin«t  tnisting  to  the  imaginary  secu-  I 
rity  ..f  their  fastnesses,  they  ventured  a  ! 
•bow  <:»f  opposition  to  the  army ;  but  the  ' 
bold  and  active  movements  of  the  young  ; 
■oldier,  himself  a  mountaineer,  discon-  \ 
oerted  the  outlaws;  and  after  losing  sev-  ! 
eral  of  their  leaders,  they  gradually  re-  i 
tired  'm\A  the  remoter  mountains,  where  I 
t^e  military  could  not  follow  them,  ' 
and  left  the  country  immediately  about  j 
Woo<Jford  in  a  state  of  comparative  tran-  j 
quility.  i 

Tlie  system  was   suppress^id  but  not  I 
exterminat/'d.     The  revenue  men  could  \ 
not  act  without  b<'ing  protected  by  the  | 
army.     A  gauger  had  been  as-sassinated  \ 
recently  under  circumstancAis  of  j)eculiar 
atrrjcity;  and  a  small  milittr}- party,  while 
escortiiifj  a  revenue  seizure,  were  waylaid 
in  a  defile,  and  several  of  the  soldiers  , 
wounded  before  they  could  effect  their 
retreat.  '  j 

In  tlie  Hprin^  of  1816  our  story  opens,  ' 
It  was  one  of  those  uncertain  days  in  : 
April  when  hhowtri.  and  sunshine  sue-  \ 


ceed  each  other  rapidly;  a  brisk  wind 
from  the  west  ruffled  the  deep  pools  in 
the  river,  and,  eddying  over  its  surface, 
offered  every  inducement  to  the  fisher  to 
venture  out.  The  morning  parade  of  the 
little  garrison  of  Woodford  w;is  ended, 
when  the  commander,  sallying  forth,  Avith 
his  fishing-ro<^l,  and  attended  by  a  huge 
Newfoundland  dog,  was  seen  winding  up 
the  narrow  glen,  where  one  of  the  river's 
tributary  streams  rushed  from  the  higher 
moors  into  the  hollow  where  the  village 
stood.  Without  stopping  to  fish  this 
rivulet,  the  angler  pressed  quickly  on,  and 
crossing  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  soon 
shut  out  from  new. 

During  his  progress  over  the  rising 
ground  the  fisher  had  been  observed  by 
three  persons  who  were  leaning  over  the 
battlements  of  the  bridge,  amusing  them- 
selves in  throwing  small  pebbles  and  de- 
tached portions  of  the  rough-ca.st  into  the 
stream  below.  They  paused  occasionally 
to  make  passing  remarks  upon  certain 
pieces  of  intelligence  which  a  short  man 
in  a  close-buttoned  blue  frock  coat  was 
detailing,  in  a  very  broad  Scotch,  from 
the  columns  of  the  Dublin  Correspondent. 
The  landing  of  Bonaparte  at  Cannes 
had  been  known  for  a  few  days,  and  his 
rapid  and  luiopposed  advance  on  Paris 
formed  a  subject  of  surprise  and  conver- 
sation to  the  idle  group. 

"  God  defend  us !"  said  the  little  man 
in  blue,  "what  a  deevil  incarnate  that 
Bony  is !  We  thought  we  had  done  with 
him  forever,  and  heigh,  sirs,  here  he  is 
pushing  right  for  the  capital,  without  the 
snapping  of  a  flint,  and  all  the  folk,  from 
corporal  to  colonel,  fl^nng  from  the  Bour- 
bons like  rats  from  a  wreck  !" 

"Ay,  ay,  Mjic  Spint,"  rejoined  a  sturdy 
lieutenant  of  grenadiers,  whose  broad 
shoulders  and  broader  dialect  bespoke 
him  at  once  as  being  an  indigenous  pro- 
duction of  the  Emerald  Isle  ;  "  we'll  be  at 
the  old  work  again.  Some  comfort,  how- 
ever, in  having  a  row  of  blue-boys  before 
one,  compared  to  our  present  rascally  em- 
ployment, of  scampering  for  a  winter's 
night  after  an  exciseman,  to  ferret  out 
c<^;iitraband  malt  and  capture  drunken 
distillers.  'Zounds  I  sinr*  the  Ribbon-meu 
have  retired,  New-IIolland  would  be  a 
pararlise  to  this.  A  bni.sh  of  a  moon- 
light night  with  them  was  something 
credible — smart  active  fellows — and  pas- 
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sable  shots,  as  you  know,  doctor ;  but 
now  a  man  is  kiKxiked  out  of  bed  twice 
a  week  to  scramble  after  a  cowardly 
gauger,  who  won't  go  the  length 'of  him- 
self without  a  half  a  company  at  his 
back  ;  and  if  one  escapes  dislocated  bones, 
or  sutftication  in  some  cursed  quagh,  he 
comes  back  half  dead  with  fatigue,  in  the 
honorable  charge  of  a  tin  still  and  drunken 
soldier.  But,  blessings  on  Napoleon  !  our 
banishment  here  will  soon  terminate,  and 
the  good  folks  of  Woodford  may  follow 
their  honest  calling,  and  brew  poteen  to 
their  heart's  content,  without  being  har- 
ried by  spies  and  soldiers." 

"  Egad,"  rejoined  the  third,  whose  uni- 
form— the  wings  being  ornamented  with 
a  bugle-horn,  and  a  silver  Avhistle  hang- 
ing at  the  breast — announced  him  to  be 
an  officer  of  the  light  infjintry,  '"  when 
we  march,  the  revenue  gentry  will  be 
rather  ceremonious  in  their  rural  visits. 
The  mountain  people  have  a  happy  knack 
of  disposing  of  a  supernumerary  excise- 
man." 

"  Morton's  murder  was  a  bold  and  bar- 
barous act,"  replied  the  first  speaker; 
*'  and  what  strange  fealty  exists  among 
these  wild  people !  for  although  a  num- 
ber of  persons  must  have  been  concerned 
in  or  cognisant  of  that  outrage,  an  im- 
mense reward  and  promise  of  free  j)ar- 
don  has  as  yet  failed  in  procuring  any 
clue  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  tlrat  mur- 
der.    But  where  has  Kennedy  gone  ?" 

"  He  is  off  to  fish  the  lake  in  the  moim- 
tains ;  it  abounds,  they '  say,  with  fine 
gilleroes." 

"  The  lake  in  the  mountains !"  ex- 
claimed he  in  blue.  "  By  St.  Andrew,  all 
the  gilleroe  trout  in  the  empire  would 
not  induce  me  to  venture  half  the  way ! 
Why,  is^t  not  the  favorite  haunt  of 
Johnny  Gibbons  and  Capt;iin  MacGreal, 
and  half  the  other  infernal  captains  whose 
handiwork  brought  me  here  fi-oni  head- 
quarters to  attend  the  wounded  men? 
Who  has  he  with  him  !" 

"His  dog  Sailor,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Young  Mansell  promised  to  meet  him 
at  the  Priest's  Cairn."  ^ 

"  Ay,  that's  a  cheil  after  Kennedy's  own 
heart,  and  like  enough  to  come  to  to  a 
short  end,  unless  Aufd  Nick  has  a  quick 
eye  to  his  ain." 

"  Faith,  MacSplint,"  said  the  grenadier, 
"you  forgot  the  danger  in  the  dehcacy 


yestreday,  for  you  played  a  man's  part 
at  the  fish." 

"  Hoot,  Charley,  the  trouts  are  gudo 
trouts ;  but  deil  have  me  but  they  might 
swim  in  their  loughs  to  eternity  boforo  I 
would  gang  up  yon  black  hills  to  pull 
them  out.  But  it's  time  for  me  to  look 
in  at  the  hospital." 

"  How  are  they  getting  on  with  you 
there  ?"  inquired  tlio  lieutenant  of  light 
infantry. 

"Oh,  pretty  well.  Ill  save  Sergeant 
Morrison's  leg,  and  that's  more  than  I 
expected  when  I  first  saw  him.  Tiviuts  J" 
ho  continued,  as  he  leisurely  moved  away 
fi-om  his  companions,  "deil  tak  thi;  fule, 
who  woidd  risk  getting  a  lump  of  ici.'d  in 
his  carcass  for  all  the  fish  that  ever  wore 
a  fin  ?" 

WTiile  the  military  group  who  were 
lounging  on  the  bridge  of  Woodford  liad 
been  thus  engaged,  the  subjtjct  of  their 
last  remarks  w:is  traversing  the  moors 
which  lay  between  his  barracks  and  tlie 
hills.  He  was  a  tall  active  man.  appa- 
rently about  four  or  five  and  tweuty.  His 
step  as  he  crossed  the  heath  was  firm 
and  free;  and  when  the  ground  became 
unsound  and  dangerous,  the  lightness  of 
his  spring,  as  he  bounded  across  the 
tammocks,  showed  him  to  be  well  ac- 
customed to  severe  and  perilous  exv-rtion. 
His  plain  dress  was  well  a<lapted  tor 
mountain  exercise.  He  was  habited  in  a 
short  fustian  jacket,  his  loose  trowsers 
and  woollen  stockings  allowing  ample 
play  to  the  muscles  of  his  legs ;  a  silk 
'kerchief  wjis  knotted  round  his  neck. 
and  a  green  foraging  cap  completed  his 
simple  costume. 

If  the  light  bearing  of  the  .si)i>rtsmaii 
did  not  sufficiently  bespeak  his  careless 
reckless  character,  one  glance  at  his  face 
would  readily  have  determined  his  dispo- 
sition. The  features  were  far  from  regu- 
lar, and  his  complexion,  naturally  dark, 
had  been  exposed  to  sun  and  storm ;  but 
th'ere  w;is  an  expression  of  elastic  spirit 
and  cheerful  temper  in  the  merry  glance 
of  his  hazel  eye — and  more  too  than 
simple  good  humor  might  be  traced  in 
his  marked  countenance.  The  forehead 
was  open — the  brow  arched  boldly — and 
beneath  his  fight  smile,  Kennedy  con- 
cealed a  daring  heart  and  prompt  deter- 
mination. 

Folio  wins:  the  course  of  the  river  he 
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entered  a  deep  and  narrow  j;!en:  distant 
objects  were  shut  out  from  view,  and  the 
only  sounds  which  broke  the  silence  of 
the  niountxiin  pass  were  caused  by  the 
■prinjjinfT  of  the  grouse  from  her  nest, 
and  j)i;ishing'  i>f  his  hirge  bhick  doer,  who 
cooled  himself  now  and  then  in  the  deep- 
er eddit-s  oi'  the  rivulet 

In  the  centre  of  this  solitary  dell  "was 
the  Priest's  Cairn.  It  was  a  huge  pile 
of  stones,  irregularly  heaped  together. 
A  C'atholic  clergyman  of  a  singular  and 
romantic  character  had,  many  yeai-s  ago, 
perisluil  there  in  a  snow  storm  ;  and  as 
the  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  the 
BDow  remained  for  a  long  time  unthawed, 
.the  body  of  the  ill-fated  man,  notwith- 
standing every  research  possible  with  the 
unit»xl  exertions  of  the  peasantry,  remain- 
ed undiscovered  for  several  weeks.  On 
the  sptit  where  the  eorpse  was  found  an 
immi'iise  heap  of  stones  bad  been  accumu- 
Jateil ;  for  no  one  passed  without  adding 
•to  the  }>ile.  Here  Kennedy  halted,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  bis  companion  ;  and 
iCHj'A  a'Vr,  as  Mansell  did  not  appear,  he 
set  •mi  for  the  lough,  which  Avas  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  glen,  and  from  which 
the  river,  whose  banks  he  traversed,  took 
its  risf. 

Thi'ie  could  not  be  a  more  lone  and 
desol  (to  place  than  the  site  of  the  moun- 
tain like.  On  every  side  the  ground  rose 
abrujitlv,  and  encompassed  it  in  a  circle 
of  h'-ath  and  rock  One  narrow  gorge 
at  \i<  extremity  marked  the  egress  of  its 
•wat.r*.  and  the  source  of  the  rivulet  it 
fc<l.  Nearly  in  the  middle  was  an  island 
but  it  seeme*^!  merely  a  mass  of  loose 
stori'"',  «'j«:;cted  from  the  bed  of  the  lough 
by  a  volcano.  There  was  no  herbage  on 
its  surface;  but  a  few  bla.sted  shrubs 
cluiiir  to  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  a 
tifled  oak,  with  one  or  two  wild  hollies, 
had  cfmtrivM  to  imbed  themselves  in 
the  clifls  which  formed  it 

AViih  all  a  sportsman's  keenness  Ken- 
ne<ly  pers<'vere^i  in  his  angling.  The  fish 
ro6<'  frwiy,  and  in  a  few  hours  his  basket 
wa«  full.  He  now  prepared  for  his  re- 
turn ;  and  as  the  barracks  were  distant 
fnlly  seven  miles  by  the  shortest  route  he 
could  take  across  the  moors,  he  tied  up 
bis  fi>hing-rod,  and  turned  his  face  to 
Y/fXHiford. 

111'!  day  was  nearly  closing,  and  with 
•11  hi.s  exertions  he  would  hardly  reach 


the  barracks  in  time  for  dinner.  It  struck 
him  that  by  altering  his  course  and  cross- 
ing a  deep  raviue  which  lay  to  the  left, 
he  could  shorten  his  road  considerably. 
The  way  was  steep  and  difficult,  but  to 
one  so  strong  and  active  that  was  a  mat- 
ter of  trivial  consequence. 

While  Kennedy  was  mentiUy  arrang- 
ing his  new  route,  the  shades  of  evening 
fell  fast,  and  the  first  dinner  bugle  was 
sounded  in  the  barracks  at  Woodford. 
Doctor  Mac  Splint,  who,  like  the  lamented 
Kitchener,  united  the  rare  talents  of  gas- 
tronomy with  medicine,  had  that  day 
been  at  unusual  pains  in  overseeing  the 
construction  of  a  curry,  and  now  that 
"the  hour  of  projection"  was  at  hand, 
looked  with  much  anxiety  at  the  clock, 
and  made  a  frequent  recomiaissance  from 
the  window. 

In  out-quarters,  where  extensive  ac- 
commodation cannot  be  had,  there  is 
always  a  community  of  property  in  the 
apartments  ;  and  one  of  Kennedy's  being 
more  convenient  than  the  rest,  was  se- 
lelected  as  the  mess  room  for  the  party. 
Here  the  anxious  doctor  paced,  solilo- 
quising, to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
lieutenants,  who  insinuated  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  protracted  absence  of  the  com- 
mander, and  accordingly  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  back  dinner  for  another 
hour. 

"  Put  back  dinner  !"  said  MacSplint 
peevishly,  "  the  thing's  clean  impossible  ; 
the  curry  would  be  overdone,  and  the  rice 
ruined.  God  preserve  us ! — such  folly — 
men  wandering  like  outlaws  over  glens 
and  muii-s — and  aU  for  catching  as  much 
fish  as  could  be  bought  for  a  shilling ! 
forbye  the  great  likelihood  of  being  shot 
or  hamstnmg  by  the  savage  renegades, 
that  are  as  thick  in  this  accursed  country 
as  broom  brushes : — but  is  not  that  a 
horse's  feet  I  hear  ?  Charley,  boy,  look 
out" 

While  he  spoke,  two  men  rode  up  at 
a  rapid  pace,  and  Lieut<^;nant  Dennison 
at  once  pronounced  them  to  be  young 
Mansell,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  dra- 
goons, and  Captain  MacCarthy  of  the 
same  corps. 

"  God  help  us  !"  ejaculated  the  elector, 
"  it  will  be  a  severe  night  MacCarthy 
never  goes  to  lx;d  under  four  bottles, 
and  many  an  aching  head  will  be  among 
us   to-morrow — but,  mess  waiter — Phil 
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Burko— run  to  Mr.  MansoU's  room— tell  ' 
him  to  hnrry— need  not  mind  dressinir—  | 
out  quartei-s— no  (mramony—bomlle  beet  , 
will  be  in  ribands— tell  them  to  sound ^the  I 
second  bugle— Ah  !  here  they  come  ;  —  : 
and  Mansell  and  MacCarthy  entered  ! 
as  ho  spoke,  and  were  welcomed  in  due  1 

form. 

To  an  inquiry  about  Kemiedy,  Mansoll 
could  give  no  satisfactory  answer.     He  , 
had  been  detained  unexpectedly  at  head 
quarters  till  too  late  to  keep  liis  appoint- 
ment, and  he  persuaded  his  friend  Mac- 
Carthy, who  was    always   ready  for   a 
ramble,  to  ride  over  with  him  on  chance, 
and  try  the  mountain  mutton  and  moun- 
tain dew  of  Woodford.     Half  an  hour  ^ 
elapsed,  and  still  Kennedy  did  not  ap-  | 
pear— and   MacSplint    having    declared  | 
that  waiting  dinner  a   moment  longer 
was  utterly  subversive  of  military  disci- 
pUne,  and,^  moreover,  certain  destruction 
to  divers  dishes  which  he  duly  enumera-  \ 
ted,  the  meal  was  served,  and  the  absent  j 
fisher  for  a  time  forgotten.  I 

Dinner  ended,  and  still  there  was  no  i 
appearance  of  Captain  Kennedy.  Tattoo-  , 
time  came — and  the  cavalry  trumpet  was  : 
answered  by  the  bugles  of  the  light  in-  \ 
fantry.  Another  hour  passed,  and  the  j 
party  became  exceedingly  alarraeil  by  ; 
the  unaccountable  absence  of  the  captain  j 
of  grenadiers.  The  conjectures  respect-  ; 
ino-  him  were  numerous,  vague  and  un-  i 
satisfactory. 

"  He  could  hardly  be  drowned  in  the 
lough,"  observed  Doctor  MacSplint,  the 
president  of  the  mess  for  the  day.  "  He 
swims  like  a  water-fowl,  and  his  dog 
Sailor  would  drag  out  any  thing  lighter 
than  an  alderman." 

."He  may  have  fallen  lame,  or  met 
w^  an  accident,"  remarked  a  second ; 
and,  casting  a  side  glance  at  the  doctor, 
continued,  "  and,  therefore,  I  propose  that 
medical  assistance  be  promptly  despatch- 
ed, under  the  protection  of  a  couple  of 
dragoons." 

"  He  h:us  more  likely  lost  his  way," 
said  the  third,  "  or  followed  the  will  o' 
the  wisp." 

"  Or  the  waft  of  a  petticoat,  hke  Nora 
Criena's,"  rejoined  Captain  MacCarthy, 
as  he  sung, 

"  Oh,  my  Nora's  gown  for  me ! 
Floating  loose  as  mountain  breezes." 


"  But,  seriously,"  said  young  Mansell, 
"  Kennedy's  absence  is  both  unaccount- 
able and  alarming,  and  I'll  take  out  a 
party." 

"  And  so  shall  V'  rejoined  the  infantry 
officer  on  duty.  But  before  tlie  young 
men  could  leave  the  room  steps  were 
heard  crossing  the  little  court  hastily; 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  intended  search,  acxompauied 
by  a  tall  man,  wrapped  closely  in  the 
frieze  coat  peculiar  to  the  country,  stood  . 
before  them. 

It  was   evident,   from   a   momentary 
glance  at  Kennedy  and  the  mountaineer 
who  attended  him,  that  the  former  had 
been  engaged  in  some  troublesome  ad- 
venture,   ills  look  expressed  fatigue  and 
I  exhaustion  ;  his  clothes  were  torn  and 
•  covered  with  mud  ;  his  jacket  was  scorch-  , 
ed  and  bloody,  and  his  countenance  be-' 
spoke  anxiety  and   thought.     Had  any 
additional  proof  been  requisite;  that  his 
'  master  had  been  in  recent  peril,  Sailor's 
'  appearance  would  have  been  conclusive. 
'  He  hraped  on  three  legs,  evidently  in 
'  considerable  pain ;  his  head  and   neck 
;  were  scarred  with  a  deep  cut ;  in  some 
:  places  his  back  was  totally  stripped  of 
I  hair,  and  in  others   he  was  singed  or 
!  scalded.   Without  stopping  to  answer  the 
j  numerous  interrogatories  of  his  comraiies, 
'  Kennedy  filled  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  de- 
i  sirin"-  the  mess  waiter  to  summon  the 
i  sergeant  of  tlie  guard,  he  finished  it  at  a 
,  draught. 

I  While  waiting  the  soldier's  arrival,  the 
'  militarv  group  round  the  table  were  scru- 
'  tinizing  the  appearance  of  the  peasant 
who  had  accompanied  the  captain  of 
grenadiers.  He  was  a  powerful  and  ath- 
letic countryman,  plainly  but  decently- 
dressed,  so  far  as  the  rough  coat,  which 
nearly  concealed  him,  would  admit  their 
examination.  Tliere  wa?;  something  bold 
and  martial  in  his  bearing ;  and  when 
he  approached  the  table  and  took  the 
wine  filled  for  him  by  direction  of  Ken- 
nedy, he  raised,  :i5  soldiei-s  do,  his  hand 
to  his  hat,  without  removing  it. 

This  motion,  however  simple  in  itself, 
causeil  desperate  alarm  to  the  president 
of  the  mess,  who  happened  to  be  un- 
luckily next  him.  The  opening  of  the 
peasant's  coat  as  he  raised  his  arm,  dis- 
closed a  belt  beneath  it,  in  which  werji.  a 
du-k  and  a  case  of  pistols ;  and  MacSplint 
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testified  his  apprehension  by  inquiring  of 
Mansell  softly,  "  if  he  could  guess  who  the 
stranger  was  ?" 

"  To  a  certainty,"  rephed  the  mischie- 
vous dragoon ;  Johnny  Gibbons,  the  out- 
law." 

"  God  preserve  us !"  ejaculated  the 
doctor,  springing '  in  desperate  affright 
from  tlie  chair.  "  "^Tiy,  he  ha.s  shot  two 
men  already ;  what  the  dc\'il  possessed 
you,  Kennedy,  to  biing  a  savage  in  upon 
us,  and  he  loaded  with  weapons  of  de- 
stniction  ?" 

But  v^  was  MacSplint's  attempt  at 
an  escape.  As  he  endeavored  to  pass 
MacCarthy,  who  was  unfortunately  sit- 
ting in  the  line  of  his  retreat,  the  latter 
seized  him  in  his  iron  grasp,  and  all  he 
effected  by  the  movement  was  bringing 
himself  within  two  paces  of  the  formidable 
stranger. 

At  this  moment  the  sergeant  appeared. 
"  Rejmolds,"  said  the  commander,  '•  con-' 
duct  this  map  to  the  inner  guard-house. 
Nobody  must  question  him,  and  let  him 
have  every  comfort  he  requires.  I  will 
visit  you  myself  to-night,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing the  stranger. 

The  peasant. bowed.  "Had  I  not  bet- 
ter," he  said,  with  a  half  smile,  "  leave 
these  here  ?"  as  he  unclosed  his  coat  and 
took  the  fire-arms  from  his  belt. 

''  No — no  !"  roared  Doctor  Mac  Splint. 
"Damn  it,  Kennedy,  leave  them  alone. 
Gie  them  to  the  guard,  man — gie  them 
to  the  guard.  They're  charged,  no  doubt 
and  may  go  off  in  the  hanlin.  Leave 
them  down,  for  God's  sake  !"  as  one  of 
the  heutenants  received  them  from  the 
stranger.  "  Charley,  Charley !  if  you  will 
take  them,  point  them  at  the  wall,  man." 
In  the  midst  of  the  doctor's  alarm  and 
advice,  the  prisoner  retired  with  the  ser- 
geant The  cold  dinner  was  brought  back 
tor  Kennedy,  who  sat  down  at  a  side  tiible 
to  satisfy  a  sportsman's  appetite,  leaving 
Doctor  MacSplint  and  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  sword  full  leisure  to  amuse 
themselves  with  any  speculations  they 
might  please  to  make  on  the  strange 
occurrence  of  the  evening. 

Having  despatched  a  hasty  meal,  and 
sent  refreshments  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
g^ard  room,  and  while  Mac  Splint,  whose 
curiosity  wajs  unlx)unded,  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  w.'is  on  the  eve  of  re- 
ceiving an  ample  explanation,  Kenne^iy 


abruptly  retired,  followed  by  his  wound- 
ed dog. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  CAP- 
TAIN OF  GRENADIERS. 

When  Kennedy  decided  on  taking  the 
shortest  apparent  route  fi-om  the  moun- 
tain lough  to  his  quarters,  he  was  little 
aware  of  the  difiiculty  of  the  ground  he 
had  determined  on  traversing.  Scarcely 
had  he  lost  sight  of  the  lake  by  crossing 
the  steep  ground  above  it,  before  he 
foimd  his  further  progress  interrupted 
by  the  course  of  one  of  the  many  moun- 
tain streams  tributary  to  the  river  of 
Woodford.  The  valley  where  he  now 
stood  was  a  natural  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  curving  of  the  rivulet;  and  the 
banks  rising  precipitously  from  the  water, 
and  in  many  places  beetling  over  their 
base,  forbade  aU  approach  to  human 
footsteps. 

The  soldier  paused  disconcerted  ;  he 
must  either  retrace  his  steps  and  pursue 
the  path  he  had  taken  in  the  morning, 
or  by  a  tedious  detour  through  a  marsh 
which  terminated  the  valley,  and  Avhich 
his  quick  eye  at  once  detected  as  a  peril- 
ous mode  of  egress,  endeavor  to  recover 
the  track  from  which  the  unexpected  ob- 
struction of  this  mountain  barrier  had  so 
unfortunately  diverted  him.  Evening  was 
coming  on  fa.st ;  the  night  mists  were  al- 
ready rising  from  the  low  grounds,  and 
the  sportsman  decided  on  making  an  at- 
tempt higher  up  the  valley,  and  there 
endeavor  to  surmount  the  obstacle  which 
lay  between  him  and  his  destination. 

Nor  were  his  efforts  unsuccessftil.  Far- 
ther on  a  small  spring  trickled  over  tho 
ridge  of  the  precipice — and  an  irregular 
channel  had  been  gradually  formed  by 
its  wKters  in  the  cliff;  a  few  bushes  of 
wild  myrtle  were  grownng  on  its  verge, 
and  the  heath  there  was  strong  aflKi  well 
rooted.  Kennedy,  without  hcsitaWon,  at- 
tempted an  ascent,  and  in  a  few  raiimtes, 
with  powerful  exertion,  the  dangerous 
effort  wsLS  successful,  and  he  stood  on  the 
brow  of  the  precipice. 

To  his  dumb  companion,  however,  the 
cliff  was  impracticable.     After  several  ef- 
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forts  he  f.niiul  tlint  ho  could  not  succedl, 
and,  with  thi;  iistonisliing  instinct  which 
distingiiislies  th:it  species  of  the  canino, 
rjvce,  liaviiijr  surveyed  the  vaUey  for  an 
instant,  Sailor  started  at  full  speed  to 
cross  the  morass  which  formed  its  termi- 
nation. 

While  Kennedy  paused  to  recover  liis 
breath,  and  observe  the  course  his  dog 
would  jmrsue  to  rejoin  him,  he  remarked 
a  small  cut  made  in  the  turf  from  the 
place  where  the  spring  was  gushing  from 
the  rock,  and  easily  disi-erned  that  this 
little  Ciinal  was  not  the  work  of  nature. 
^  Where  it  led  to  was  not  visible ;  and  he 
determined  to  follow  its  course,  as  ofter- 
ing  the  easiest  mode  of  egress  from  the 
intricate  spot  where  he  stood.  The  water 
ran  in  cryst;d  brightness  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  then  winding  round  the  b:use 
of  a  huge  rock,  disappeared.  Kennedy 
was  turning  it  abruptly,  but  started  ;  for 
before  him,  and  within  a  step  or  two,  a 
woman  stood,  her  finger  placed  upon  her 
lip,  and  her  arm  extended  to  bar  his  far- 
ther progress.  For  a  few  moments  he 
gazed  on  her  with  surprise.  She  wa.s 
young,  and  strikingly  handsome :  her 
drejs  \V;is  that  of  a  peasant,  but  arranged 
with  perfect  neatness  :  her  hair  was  par- 
tially screened  by  a  broad  riband  across 
the  forehead,  and  partly  fell  in  luxuriant 
tresses  down  her  back  and  shoulders  ;  her 
eyes  were  particularly  dark  and  intelli- 
gent ;  and  her  red  lips,  half  apart,  indi- 
cative of  anxiety  and  attention,  revealed 
within  a  row  of  even  teeth  as  white  as 
ivory  itself. 

The  fisher's  surprise  was  momentary ; 
struck  with  the  uncommon  loveliness  of 
the  mountain  nymph,  he  seized  her  ex- 
tended hand,  and  began  t<5  otfer  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  of  admiration  ;  but  a 
speaking  look  and  a  gesture  of  peculiar 
meaning  restrained  him.  After  gazing 
for  a  moment  round  her  she  inquired,  in 
an  emphatic  whisper,  the  object  of  his 
present  journe}'. 

*•  Faith,  astorc,"*  replied  the  soldier, 
"  nothing  but  the  simple  one  of  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  home  before  night  overtakes 
me  in  these  black  hills  or  the  bleaker 
moors  beneath  us ;  but  now  you  shall 
be  my  guide,  and  I  will  be  your  pro- 
tector." 

*  My  darling. 


Again  he  would  have  taken  her  hand, 
but  her  impressive  action  prevented  him. 
She  sprang  upon  tlie  brow  of  the  rock, 
looketl  anxiously  around,  and  then  plac- 
ing herself  beside  Kennedy,  pointed  to 
the  marriage  ring  upon  her  finger,  and 
in  a  low  and  earnest  whisper  continued — • 

"  Captain  Kennedy,  for  God's  sake  re- 
turn ;  move  as  silejitl)'  as  a  ghost ;  your 
safety — your  life  depend  upon  a  feather. 
I  have  watched  you,  and  saw  you,  like  a 
doomed  man,  hurry  to  the  very  spot 
where  d^truction  was  inevitable ;  return 
promptly,  quickly,  silently;  steal  back, 
cautious  as  a  midnight  robber ;  for  if  one 
awakes,  (and  he  is  fearfQlly  near  you,) 
your  life,  if  a  kingdom  rested  on  it,  would 
not  be  worth  the  purchase  of  a  farthing." 

While  she  still  spake,  the  noise  of  a 
slight  rustling  in  the  heath  was  heard ; 
her  glance  rested  quickh^  un  the  brow  of 
the  hillock  opposite ;  by  an  expressive 
turn  of  her  eye  she  directed  Kennedy's 
observation  to  the  spot ;  and,  nearly  con- 
cealed by  the  tliick  heather,  a  man's 
hea'lpvas  visible. 

"  Attend,"  she  said  in  a  deep  whisper. 
"We  must  now  follow  a  different  course 
to  what  I  had  intended,  or  you  are  lost ; 
go  on  boldly;  enter  the  hovel  beyond 
the  hill,  and  ask  for  refreshment  and  a 
guide  ;  conceal  who  and  what  you  are  : 
be  bold,  be  prudent;  for  a  stout  heart 
and  a  ready  wit  alone  can  save  you.  I 
will  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
one  who  will  protect  you  with  his  life ; 
but  till  I  come,  leave  not  the  cabin; 
show  neither  alarm  nor  uneasiness,  but 
trust  to  no  one  ;  and  now  to  deceive 
yonder  spy  who  watches  us — " 

In  a  moment  she  assumed  an  air  of 
rustic  coquetry  ;  the  soldier  perceived  her 
object,  and  seizing  her  hand,  attempted 
to  snatch  a  kiss  ;  while  apparently  strug- 
gling in  his  arms,  she  muttered — ''Go 
on  ;  cross  the  hill  without  hesitation  ;  be 
collected,  for  your  life  depends  upon  your 
acting ;"  and  springing  from  his  hold,  she 
struck  him  playfully  on  the  face  with  her 
open  hand,  and  then  bounding  from  him 
with  a  loud  laugh,  and  the  speed  of  a 
hunted  deer,  she  turned  the  rock  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  an  insUmt. 

There  was  no  braver  man  than  Cap- 
tain Kennedy ;  but,  as  his  eye  followed 
the  last  flutter  of  the  female's  dress,  a* 
she  vanished  from  his  sight,  he  sensibly 
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felt  his  own  forlorn  and  destitute  sitiui- 
tioa.     lie  was  unarmed  and  alone,  in  the 
depth  of  a  solitude,  whore  human   aid 
was  hopeless,  and  his  wild  monitress  had  ; 
but  too  clearly  intimated  that  danger,  ■, 
nay    death,   awaited    him.     Bitterly   he  : 
cui-sed  his  imprudence  for  thus  unneces-  j 
sarily  exposing  himself;  for  none  knew  j 
better  than  he  did  the  ferocious  charac-  : 
ter  of  the  desperate  men  who  infested  ! 
tliese  wilds.     But  while  his  heart  beat  ] 
fast ;  while,  in  rapid  suce^^ssion,  those  bit-  I 
ter   thoughts  crowded  thick  upon  each 
other,  Kennedy  did  not  forget  the  line  of  i 
conduct  pointed  t)Ut  for  him  to  pui-sue.  ! 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  resolutely  ! 
prepared  to  cross  the  hill.     Danger,  im- 
minent and  deadly,  lay  in  bis  path ;  but  | 
if  he  did  not  seek  it,  it  would  undoubtedly  j 
find    him.     Endeavoring    to  master  his  ; 
agitation,  and  jissuming  a  composure  in 
his  looks  far  foreign  from  his  heart,  he  [ 
boldly  ascended  the  rising  ground  before  [ 
him  ;   and  as  he  cast  an  apparently  care-  ! 
less  glance  across  the  hill<xk,  he  remark- 
ed the  person  who  had  been  watJjiing 
him  crawl   csvutiously  away  among  the  ! 
heath,  and  disappear  in  the  irregularities  j 
of  the  mountain's  broken  surface. 

When  Kennedy  gained  the  summit  of 
the  ridge,  he  found  himself  above  a  little 
dell,  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  hill  he 
had  surmounted.  It  was  a  spot  of  singu- 
lar loneline^  ;  a  stranger  might  pass  near 
it  repeatedly,  and  yet  nothing  but  acci- 
dent reveal  to  him  its  existence.  It  had 
been  evidently  used  for  what  the  i)easant- 
ry  call  a  houille,  or  temporary  residence 
in  the  summer  for  the  young  persons  of 
the  lowland  N-illages,  who  annually  fre- 
quent these  mountains  with  their  cattle, 
which,  at  stated  times,  are  driven  up  to 
be  depastured.  The  roofless  waUs  of  sev- 
eral huts  were  still  remaining,  and  one 
long  hovel  was  covered  with  a  rude  thatch 
of  heut-r/rass,  which  grew  abundantly  in 
the  numerous  swamj^  with  which  these 
wilds  alxjunded. 

This  hovel  was  inhabited :  a  clear  blue 
smoke  c<l<lied  from  the  imperfect  roof^ 
and  through  the  fissures  of  its  Uxjsely  con- 
structed walls  ;  and  the  small  canal  which 
led  from  the  sjjring  which  wc  have  lx;fore 
described,  was  artfully  conveyed,  by  many 
an  ingenious  winding,  until  it  discharged 
its  water  into  a  rude  trough  which  rested 
on  the  walls  of  the  hoveL    This,  and  the 


flashing  of  a  large  fire  from  the  opem 
doorway,  at  once  showed  Kennedy  thjit 
this  wild  s\X)t  had  been  prepared  for  illi- 
cit distillation. 

Nor  could  a  better  situation  have  been 
selected  than  this  lonely  dell  for  carrying 
on  this  hazardous  work  extensively,  and 
at  the  same  time,  avoiding  the  chances  of 
a  discovery.  The  succession  of  fresh  wa- 
ter which  is  indispensable  for  the  process, 
fell  in  icy  coldness  from  the  spring  into 
the  vessel  where  it  was  required  ;  and  the 
heated  fluid  it  replaced  with  the  refuse  of 
the  pot-ale — as  the  liquor  is  termed  from 
which  the  spirit  is  extracted — after  it  be- 
came exhausted  in  the  still,  was  conveyed 
by  concealed  sewei-s  to  a  distance,  and 
mixing  with  the  stream,  became  speedily 
lost  in  the  rush  of  its  waters. 

Wliile  Kennedy  was  exainining  this 
lone  retreat,  he  felt  himself  rudely  touched 
upon  the  shoidder,  and  on  turmng  round, 
his  eye  met  the  same  wild  face  which  he 
had  before  indistinctly  observed  watching 
him  when  tiilking  to  the  young  female. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  savage  look- 
ing being  than  the  man  who  now  stood 
beside  hnn.  He  was  a  low  sized  person, 
of  gaunt  and  bony  proportions ;  his 
limbs  thin  and  sinewey,  and,  Hke  his 
fece  and  bosom,  covered  with  red  hair  ; 
his  eye  was  wild  and  unsettled,  and  his 
air  indicated  a  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
cunning.  Except  a  tattered  shirt  and 
short  woolen  drawers,  he  was  perfectly 
naked.  He  roughly  demanded  in  Irish, 
from  the  soldier,  what  business  brought 
him  there,  and  pointing  to  the  hovel, 
signed  that  he  must  go  there  before  him. 
To  resist  the  mandate  of  the  mountaineer 
would  have  been  equally  idle  and  impoh- 
tic ;  and,  remembering  the  directions  giv- 
en to  him  by  his  fair  monitress,  Kenne- 
dy, although  he  understood  his  native 
language  well,  at  once  afiected  ignorance, 
and  signing  to  the  stranger  to  that  effect, 
he  preceeded  him  in  silence  to  the  hut. 

The  inteiior  of  the  hovel  displayed  a 
melandioly  and  revolting  picture  of  salv- 
age life ;  a  still  was  at  full  work,  attended 
by  an  old  man  and  a  lad.  The  former 
wa.s  one  of  those  persons  who,  in  the  re- 
mote districts,  where  private  distillation 
cannot  be  prevented,  travel  through  the 
mountains  preparing  the  vessels  used  in 
the  process,  and  either  working  them  or 
instructing  those  who  may  engage  them 
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\xi  the  mysteries  of  tfiis  wn-tchod  t\:v\f. 
The  liid  was  employed  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  old  man,  nnd  apj»eareil  as 
anxious  to  receive  his  pro<n»pts  in  this  art, 
as  if  lie  Iiad  boen  aci|uirin!^  a  safe  and 
reputal)!^  calling.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  cabin  a  quantity  of  dry  fern  was 
spread.  A  torn  blanket  and  two  or  three 
frieze  coats  were  lying  on  the  heap,  and 
farmed  the  covering  of  the  occupants  of 
the  liut  both  by  night  and  day.  A  deepe 
or  paunier,  liil«.'d  with  potatoes,  with  a 
metal  pi>t,  were  standing  in  the  corner, 
and  a  couple  o(loi/s*  and  a  nisty  musket, 
comprised  all  the  articles  which  the  hovel 
contaiutxl.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall,  were 
a  few  earthen  vessels  and  a  glass ;  these 
M'ere  for  the  customary  uses  of  drinking 
or  ascertaining  the  strength  and  tlavor  of 
the  spirit  as  it  tell  from  the  worm. 

Kfiincdy's  eye  while  traversing  the 
hut,  rested  conspicuously  on  the  old  fire- 
lock ;  but  he  quickly  remarked  that  it 
was  without  a  flint,  and  consequently 
useless.  The  men  h:ul  withdrawn  to  a 
corner,  and  were  conversing  in  a  low- 
whisper.  From  their  frequently  turning 
an  inquisitive  look  to  the  further  end  of 
the  cabin,  which  was  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness, the  soldier  concluded  there  were 
more  in  the  hut  than  he  had  yet  discov- 
ered. Nor  was  he  wrong  ;  the  still  fire 
suddenly  threw  out  a  long  flashing  light ; 
and  although  the  blaze  was  momentary, 
lie  observed  a  human  figure  stretched  in  a 
dark  recess  beyond  the  still ;  but  whether 
it  was  male  or  female,  living  or  dead,  the 
partial  light  prevented  him  from  deter- 
mining. 

While  pondering  on  the  course  he 
sliould  adopt — whether  to  address  the  in- 
mates of  the  hut  at  once,  or  await  pa- 
tiently the  result  of  their  deliberation,  a 
fourth  person  entered.  He  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  his  dress  and  apj)earance  from 
the  pei-sons  within.  He  was  a  stout,  pow- 
erful, middle-aged  man,  wearing  excellent 
clothes,  and  carrying  a  clean  carbine  in 
his  hand,  and  a  case  of  pistols  in  a  belt 
beneath  his  large  coat,  which  thus  an- 
swered the  double  purpose  of  concealing 
his  arras  when  necessary,  or  in  rain  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  weather.  He  mea- 
sured Kennedy  from  head  to  foot  with  his 
eye,  and  beckoning  to  the  two  elder  pea- 

*A  njUTOw  spade  peculiar  in  Connaught. 


s;inLs,  while  he  threw  a  midignaijt  glance 
at  the  soldier,  ho  retired  from  the  hut, 
accompanied  by  the  mountaineers. 

At  A  little  distance  from  the  door  tluv 
stopped,  and  a  deep  and  earnest  consul- 
tation was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone  of 
Voice,  which  jtrevented  Kennedy  from 
hearing  a  syilabie  of  their  convei'sation — 
but  he  Well  knew  that  it  bcMled  him  no 
good.  For  an  inst;uil  he  determined  to 
attempt  an  escipe ;  but  a  moment's  con- 
sideration told  him  that  the  thing  v/as 
hopek':-.s.  The  chances  of  success  were 
desperate.  It  was  nearly  dark ;  he  had 
four  persons  to  contend  with  besides  the 
sleeixT ;  and,  for  aught  ho  could  tell, 
others  whom  he  had  not  seen  were  n^ur 
him.  Even  could  lie  free  liiiiisijf  from 
these  men,  hewa«i  l)ewildered  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  rocks  and  moralises,  from  which 
even  in  safety  and  daylight,  he  would 
find  it  imj^ossible  to  extricate  hiras<;If  ; 
an  escape  would  then  be  little  short  of 
miraculous. 

"While  thus  deliberating,  the  outlaw 
re-entered;  and  lifting  a  sort  of  ^vi•cI^v:t 
door  from  the  wall,  placed  it  across  the 
entrance  and  secured  it  with  a  spade, 
and  the  armed  man,  addressing  Kenned v 
m  excellent  Engli.sb,  demanded  his  name, 
residence,  and  the  object  which  brouglit 
him  to  the  mounUiins.  With  assumed 
calmness  the  soldier  replied  that  he  ^.  .is  a 
sportsman  and  stranger,  and  allured  bv 
the  report  he  had  heard  of  the  mount.".in 
lough,  he  had  been  induced  to  visit  it. 

The  robber  shook  his  head,  and  turTi- 
ing  to  his  companions  spoke  in  Irisii. 
"It  is  ;is  I  told  you — we  are  set;  and  if 
he  had  a  thousand  lives  he  dies." 

Kennedy  started  ;  he  knew  the  lan- 
guage intimately  ;  he  heard  his  doom 
pronounced  ;and  that  too  by  an  idiomatic 
phrase  in  Irish,  which  conveyed  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  murder  in  terms  for  which 
the  English  language  has  no  words  sulii- 
ciently  expressive. 

Kennedy's  agitation  did  not  escape  the 
outlaw,  who  rapidly  exclaimed,  '•  Does 
he  understand  us  ?"  The  old  man  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  but  added,  **  Try 
him  yourself." 

In  this  moment  of  mental  anguish, 
j  Kennedy's  natural  hardiesse  saved  him. 
i  The  robber,  confronting  him,  addressed 
j  him  in  his  native  tongue,  and,  while  he 
I  eyed  him  with  a  searching  look,  Kenne- 
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dy,  with  astonishing  cainposure,  request-  ! 
ed  him  to  sjx-ak  to  him  in  English,  "for 
unfortunately  he  was  an  Englishman,  and 
of  course  ignorant  of  the  Irish  language." 

Apparently  satisfied,  the  outlaw  turned  ■ 
to  his  companions :  "  You  are  right,''  he  i 
said,  "•  the  spy's  a  Sassenach ;"  and  ad- 
vancing' to  the  fire,  lighted  a  small  torch 
com{X)sei;l  of  split  bog  de:il,  and  went  to 
the  corner  of  the  liut,  where,  on  a  lieap 
of  fern,  the  human  figure  ahx^ady  remark- 
ed hy  the  soldier  was  extended. 

During  the  momentary  action  of  ap- 
plying the  torch  to  the  fire,  the  old  man, 
by  empliatie  gestures,  would  have  pre- 
vented:! him  ;  and  when  he  saw  hira  ad- 
vance to  the  fern  where  the  sleeper  lay, 
he  muttered  as  he  crosseii  himself,  and  ; 
threw  *a  look  of  pity  on  the  victim. — 
"  Mary,  mother  of  God,  be  go<x]  to  him  ! 
for  Johnny  Gibbons  never  yet  showed 
mercy."  j 

Every  nerve  in  Kennedy's  frame  jarr-  i 
ed ;  the  blo<xl  rushed  back  to  his  heart 
as  the  drejKled  name  of  Gibbons  was  pro-  : 
nounced  :  the  old  outlaw  indeed  spoke 
truly,  for  that  ruffian  had  never  .shown 
mercy  !     Kennedy    knew    him  well  by 
character ;  he  had  1>een  an  outcast  from 
soci'-ty  since  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight ; 
and  while  the  other  delinquents  had  gen- 
erally received  pardon,  the  ear  of  mercy 
was  justly  closed  to  him.     He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  western  rebels  who  had 
been  guilty  of  deliberate  bloodshed — and 
his  truculent    disposition  liad  not   only 
been  displ.ayed  to  thr^se  v.hom  he  looked 
npon  {IS  his  enemies,  but  also,  and  not 
uniVequently,  to  his  misgiiideil  compani- 
ons.    For  many  years  he  had  infestetl 
the  wilds  of  Connemara,  but  the  wantr>n 
murtler  of  a  comrade,  and  his  rcj>eated 
aggressioas  on  the  ]x?as.antry,  whom  he 
plundered  and  ill  used,  removed  all  that 
ini>taken    symj>athy    which    the    lower 
Irish  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom 
cherish  for  malefactors,  and  the  ruffian 
became  an  olyect  of  .such  general  detes- 
tation, that  lie  was  forced  t/j  aUindon  the 
TuounUiins   which  for  fifteen  years  liad 
shell  cred  him.     The  party  disturbances 
^%hich   prevailed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Woodford  induced  him  to  seek  this  wil- 
derness as  a  suitable  retreat ;  and  in  con- 
pequence  of  the  dwaffection  of  some,  and 
the  wild  character  of  the  [>easantry,  who, 
cyen  when  unconnected  with  treasonable 


associations,  were  generally,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  pursuits,  opposed  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  law,  the  outcast  from  Con- 
nemara here  found  protection  and  support. 

Gibbons  had  been  latterly  joined  by  an- 
other ruffian  named  Garland,  who  had 
also  been  obliged  to  screen  himself  from 
justice.  Tliis  desperado  had  been  a  sort 
of  agent  employed  by  the  mountain  peo- 
ple to  dispose  of  tlieir  whiskey  in  the  ad- 
jacent counties.  In  an  atlVay  with  the 
revenue  men,  an  officer  liad  lost  his  life 
by  Garland's  hand  :  he  became  of  course 
a  refugtic ;  and  now  rendered  desperate, 
he  had  planned  and  executed  Morton's 
murder,  which  lias  Ixjen  already  alluded 
to;  and  a  fit  associate  for  Gibbons,  their 
T)ames  became  formidable  to  the  country 
around. 

No  wonder  the  soldier's  heart  sank 
when  he  saw  tlie  sleeping  ruffian  roused 
bv  his  companion,  and  heard  him  angri- 
ly demand  "  why  he  was  awakened  ?" 
The  low  dialogue  was  quickly  termina- 
ted ;  for  with  an  execration  he  bounded 
on  his  feet,  and  lifting  a  blunderbuss  from 
beside  him,  staggered  forward  where  Ken- 
nedy was  leanini;  aoiiinst  the  wall  of  the 
ho\'el.  His  look  and  air  were  indescri- 
bably savage ;  his  features  inflamed  by 
inebriety,  alarm,  and  revenge ;  and  as  ho 
ste;vlied  himself  within  a  few  paces  of 
his  victim,  he  sliot  a  glance  of  malignant 
exultation  from  beneath  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows which  seemed  to  preclude  all 
hope. 

The  peasants  appeared  alarmed  at  the 
expectation  of  a  scene  of  cold-blooded 
butchery,  and  murmured  prayers  min- 
gled with  entreaties,  which  seemed  un- 
regarded by  the  ruthless  being  to  whom 
they  were  addressed ;  for  after  eyeing 
Kennedy  deliberately  he  suddenly  raised 
and  snapped  the  blunderbuss.  It  did 
not  discharge;  and  Gib}x)ns,  jwuring  out 
cxecratiiMis,  proceeded  to  reprime  it  from 
an  immense  fla«k  of  gunf)Owder  which 
he  took  from  his  jwcket. 

Kennedy  desperately  sprang  in  and 
seized  him;  but  the  struggle  would  have 
been  a  short  one,  as  Garland  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  advanced  to  the  relief  o{  his  com- 
rade, when  suddenly  the  wicker  door  was 
driven  in  with  violence;  a  huge  dog 
rushed  into  the  hut,  and  leaping  at  the 
ruffian's  throat,  pulled  him  in  an  instant 
to  the  ground,  and  a  terrible  struggle, 
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in  which  the   robber's   pistol    went   ott" 
without  effect,  ensued. 

If  Kennedy's  impending  fate  had  ev- 
cited  a  momentary  fcelinjjf  of  remorse  in 
the  other  savages,  his  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  the  uiiexpiM?ted  appearance  of 
his  faithful  ally,  removed  it ;  for  the  red 
mountaineer  seized  a  log,  and  endeavored 
to  strike  the  dog  from  his  hold,  while 
the  young  savage  struck  fiercely  at  the 
soldier,  as  he  rolled  upon  the  floor  locked 
in  the  deadly  gr;usp  of  Gibbons. 

The  scene  of  murder  was  hurrying  to 
its  close — Kennedy  w:vs  suffering  from 
the  heavy  blows  of  the  lad,  and  Sailor 
was  cut  down  by  the  edge  of  the  spade  ; 
but,  at  the  moment,  a  pistol  was  dis- 
charged from  the  door,  a  man  fell  d<?ad 
across  the  prostrate  soldier,  and  the  pow- 
der fliisk  rolled  from  Gibbons,  and,  falling 
on  the  red  embers  of  the  still  fire,  ex- 
ploded with  tremendous  violence.  The 
roof  was  blown  off  the  hut,  the  walls 
rent  asunder,  and  a  scene  of  horrible 
confusion  followed.  The  still  being  over- 
turned, the  boiling  liquor  fell  upon  the 
young  savage  and  Gibbons,  who,  already 
scorched  by  the  explosion,  testified  their 
pain  by  howls  sind  terrific  execrations. 

Kennedy,  nearly  suffocated,  was  with 
difficulty  dragged  from  under  the  fallen 
roof;  he  looked  round  in  astonishment: 
he  was  supported  by  a  tall  and  powerful 
man  ;  and  the  young  female  he  had  en- 
countered before  he  entered  this  mur- 
derous den,  bathed  his  temples  in  cold 
water,  which  she  had  carried  in  a  hat 
from  the  spring.  The  stunned  soldier 
had  scarcely  time  to  recollect  hinisolf, 
when  his  protector  inquired  if  he  could 
stand  without  assistance :  he  made  the 
exertion,  and  found  hintself  able  to  move 
with  tolerable  freedom.  "  Heaven  be 
praised  !"  exclaimed  the  stranger.  "If 
ever  you  exerted  your  strength,  use  it 
now."  As  he  spoke,  he  put  a  light  fowl- 
ing piece  into  his  hand,  and  while  the 
female  led  the  way,  he  seized  Kennedy's 
arm,  and  turning  round  the  angle  of  the 
rock,  plunged  into  a  ravine  beyond  it. 

There  was  no  time  for  delay :  the  fire 
had  already  seized  the  thatch  and  tim- 
bers of  the  cabin,  and,  dried  almost  to 
tinder  by  the  constant  heat,  it  was  in- 
stantly in  a  blaze.  By  the  lurid  light  of 
the  burning  hut  several  men  were  dis- 
tinctly seen  dragging  the  wounded  i"uf- 
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fians  from  beneath  the  ruins.  No  excite- 
ment was  requisite  to  urge  Kennedy  to 
rapid  movement.  The  explosion  had  long 
since  alarmed  the  ujountaineers,  and  an 
immediate  pursuit  would  probably  take 
place. 

Without,  however,  encountering  any 
fn^h  danger,  the  little  party  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  the 
town  of  Woodford.  The  guide  stopped, 
"  1  must  leave  you  now,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
fear  nothing;  your  safety  is  certain.  I 
would  have  conducted  you  into  the  l)ar- 

racks,  but ^"     He  paused,   and   the 

soldier  added — 

"  You  fear  something  there  ?" 
"  I  do,"  saitl  the  peasant  frankly. 
"  That  I  owe  my  life  to  you  I  need 
hardly  say,"  resumed  the  soldier;  ''and 
now  how  can   I  best  repay  it  •      Will 
money  V 

The  outlaw  waved  his  hand  contemp- 
tuously.— '"Or  if,  in  return,  I  can  afford 
you  protection ;  if  you  have  committed 
anv  oft'enco  within  the  pale  of  pardon, 
speak — speak  freely ;  and,  should  I  be 
obliged  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  king's 
throne,  I  will  faithfully  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain it.  Have  you  trespassed  beyond 
mercv  ?  Is  there  blood  upon  your  hands  ?" 
"  None,"  said  the  outlaw,  calmly,  "  but 
what  was  spilled  to  night" 
"  Are  you  a  robber  V' 
"  No!"  and  he  drew  hijnself  up  proudly. 
"  Then  coma  with  me,"  said  Kennedy, 
as  he  took  the  wanderer's  sinewy  hand. 
There  w:is  a  momentary  silence.  "  Pat," 
said  the  female,  imploringly,  "for  my 
sake — for  the  sake  of  Him  who  died  for 
us,"  and  she  crossed  herself,  "  refuse  not. 
Is  it  not  better  to  meet  the  worst  when 
innocent,  than  keep  the  mountains  till 
these  savage  men  lead  you  into  a  life  as 
wild  and  wicked  as  their  own  ?  Oh,  Pat ! 
for  mv  sake — for  the  sake  of  what  is  yet 
unborn — leave  the  hills  and  come  in. 
Captain  Kennedy  and  your  own  inno- 
cence will  protect  you,  and  what  have 
you  to  fear  ?" 

When  she  paused  the  soldier  united 
his  entreaties  to  hers,  but  still  the  outlaw 
hesitated.  The  young  woman  seemed 
hurt  and  mortified,  and  in  a  voice  be- 
tokening disappointment  and  wounded 
pride — "He  won't  sir,"  she  continued, 
addressing  Kennedy,  "  and  we  must  seek 
some  other  haunt,  for  Garland's  faction 
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are  too  iiimioious  here  tor  our  lives  to  be  | 
safe  an  hour.     Come,  Pat,  let  lis  jjo.     I  j 
left  all  for  you — father,  mother,  friends,  j 
I  tf>ok  you  wheu  all  else  frowned  on 
you — when  the   world    slandered    and  j 
threw  you  oti",  I  clung  to  you  alone  and 
faithfully.     In  danger  and  distress  when 
did   1  leave  your  side?  and  now  I  am 
readv  to  follow,  go  where  arxl  when  you 
will  i" 

"No,  no!  by  heaven,  Alice,  for  me 
you  shall  never  more  be  exposed  to  in- 
jury and  insult.  Captain  Kennedy,  Cap- 
tain Dwyer  is  your  prisoner  !" 

As  he  spoke  he  caught  the  female  to 
his  breast,  and  wept  over  her  like  a  child. 
Then,  as  if  ashamed  that  his  weakness 
Wixs  witnessed,  he  dashed  the  tears  aside, 
and,  taking  the  pistols  from  his  belt, 
would  have  given  them  to  Kennedy — 
but  he  declined  them,  and  with  a  smile 
added,  "  No,  no,  brother  Captain,  I  am 
under  your  protection  to  my  barrack, 
and  then  cc'mes  my  turn." 

As  he  sp<>ke  the  soldier  led  the  way, 
and  the  outlaw  and  his  mistress  followed. 
The  latter  left  them  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village  to  seek  a  relative,  in  whose 
house  she  purposed  remaining  for  the 
night.  Kennedy  and  the  outlaw  directed 
their  steps  to  the  barracks,  wliere,  from 
the  lights  which  flashed  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  mess  iY>om,  the  soldier  calcu- 
lated on  finding  his  comrades  over  their 
■wine. 


THE  ROUTE. 

When  the  captain-c-ommandant  of  the 
gaiTLson  of  Woodford  retired  from  the 
mess  tabic,  the  worthy  president,  Doctor 
MacSplint,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  sword,  evinced  no  intention  of  imi- 
tating his  example.  Their  cunosity  was 
unsatisfiefl,  but  that  Avas  no  reason  why 
their  thirst  should  be  left  in  a  similar 
predicament.  Accordingly  the  chair- 
inan\s  mandate  for  unc<^;rking  a  fresh 
cooper  was  revived  without  a  dissentient 
voice;  and  Phil  Burke,  the  master  of  the 
revels,  being  summoned  tf>  the  presence, 
orders  for  the  iminfxliatf;  preparation  of 
a  broiled  bone  were  issued;  as  also  for 


the  production  of  "  mountain  dew,"  it 
being  deemed  a  proper  concomitant  for 
the  same. 

After  exchanging  his  dress,  -which  bore 
evident  marks  of  the  evening  fray,  Ken- 
nedy sought  the  prison  of  the  outlaw. 
His  orders  had  been  strictly  obeyed,  and 
Dwyer  comfortably  lodged  inside  the 
guard- room.  On  opening  the  door  the 
Avanderer  was  discovered  lying  on  the  bed 
undressed,  buried  in  profound  repose. 
Without  disturbing  him  Kennedy  left 
the  guard-house,  and  knowing  from  past 
experience  that  going  to  bed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sleeping  would  be  pe)'fectly  use- 
less, with  Doctor  Mac^plint  president, 
and  Captain  MacCarthy  his  guest — he 
determined  to  join  the  revellers  and  re- 
sume his  seat  at  the  table. 

Short  as  his  absence  had  been,  the 
worthy  group  he  had  deserted  appeared 
not  to  have  been  unemployed.  The  reel- 
ing eye  of  the  croupier,  and  the  drunken 
wisdom  concentiated  in  the  chairman's 
look,  fully  attested  that  the  last  cooper 
had  done  its  duty.  One  of  the  party 
alone  appeared  unshaken.  The  elder 
cb'agoon  sat  as  steadily  in  his  chair  as  if 
the  dinner  had  been  just  removed,  and 
seemed  a  man  on  whose  intellects  wine 
could  make  no  ra\ages.  His  was  a 
splendid  looking  figure ;  strength  and 
symmetry  wore  there  combined,  and, 
when  some  years  younger,  his  face  must 
have  been  strikingly  handsome.  He  had 
yet  scarcely  reached  the  middle  age,  but 
dissipation  more  than  time  bespoke  his 
"wild  youth  pa.soed."  His  hair,  once 
black  as  a  raven's  wing,  was  slightly 
grizzled,  and  the  healthy  hue  of  man- 
iiood  had  given  place  to  the  deei>er  flush 
of  constant  and  severe  debauches.  Mac 
Carthy  possessed  all  that  makes  a  soldier 
the  idol  of  a  regiment  and  a  mess — 
bounrlless  good  humor,  inexhaustible 
anecdote,  and  a  fine  voice  united  to  con- 
siderable musical  acquirements  :  his  wju- 
rage  was  proverbial,  his  honoi-  chivalrous 
— a!»d  yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  loved 
and  dreaded.  The  lite  of  society,  the 
arbiter  on  ever)'  point  of  disputed  honor, 
"  cour^xl  and  caressed"  by  all — the  anx- 
ious mother  warned  her  boy  against  the 
effect  of  his  example — and  more  than 
one  cautious  parent  declined  a  c/jrnetcy 
in  the  Enniskill'n  Dragoons,  fearing  that 
Maurice  MacCarthy  would  lead  his  un- 
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sclioDlffd  son  into  late  hours  and  military 
dissipation. 

It  WHS  said  that  this  \?ikl  soldier  had 
his  raomeiits  of  thouirht  and  melancholy. 
Under  a  plea  of  indisposition,  at  times 
he  shut  himself  up  and  retire<^l  from  so- 
ciety ;  hut  no  physician  wits  admitted, 
no  friend  called  in ;  and  :is  this  self- 
seclusion  was  annually  repeated,  many 
atrimi^fe  and  va;^iie  conjectures  were  afloat 
as  to  the  prohahle  cause  of  this  singular  j 
custom.  Attempts  originatino;  in  curi-  j 
osity  and  attachment^  had  been  made  by 
his  coinpanions  to  solve  the  mystery 
which  involved  their  comrade's  conduct : 
the  former  had  been  fiercely  an-l  rudely 
repulsed — the  latter  firmly  but  decidedly 
rejected ;  and,  as  the  dragoon  was  no 
man  to  trifle  with,  none  presumed  to 
urge  the  point  farther. 

MacCarthy  appeared  now  to  have 
reached  that  "sweet  hour  i'  th'  night" 
when  care  and  the  world  are  forgotten. 
If  ever  melancholy  had  "marked  him 
for  her  own,"  she  left  no  trace  of  her 
stern  hand  on  his  bold  and  joyous  face  ; 
and  obeying  the  call  of  his  companions 
to  sing,  he  finished  his  bumper  of  claret, 
and  with  a  sweet  and  powerful  voice 
chaunted  the  following  martial  ditty : — 

The  Captain's  Soxg. 

Comrades,  waVce  !  the  sun  is  liigh — 

Ilurnvh !  1113'-  boys,  tho  worlds  before  us ; 
The  charger  stamps,  our  banners  fly. 
While  woman's  tears  to  stay  implore  ns. 
Hark  !  'tis  tlio  signal  pun  resounding — 
March !  each  bosom's  wildly  bounding, 
The  drum  is  struck,  the  bugle's  sounding — 
Hurrah !  a  soldier's  life  for  mo. 

CUORCS. 

Hurrah !  a  soldier's  life  for  me. 

Comrade,  why  that  pensive  eye  ? 

Hurrah  I  my  boys,  the  world's  before  us, 
Why  for  one  woman  waste  a  sigh, 
AVhen  more  arc  waiting  to  adore  us  ? 
Tho  soldier's  breast  should  own  no  caro, 
Light  be  his  range  from  fair  to  fair ! 
Does  Chlorus  frown  ?  Pshaw — leave  her 
HurraJi !  a  soldier's  life  for  me.    [there. 

Chorcs. 
«        Hurrah  1  a  soldier's  life  for  me. 

Loaves  will  foil  and  soldiers  too — 

Hurrah  !  my  boys,  the  world's  before  us, 
Why  then  of  deaih  make  much  ado. 

When  beauty  s  streaming  eyes  deplore  us  ? 
List !  'tis  tho  battle's  rising  cry — 
List !  'tis  tho  choer  of  victory — 


Come,  glorious  hour !  Who  foars  to  die  ? 
Hurrah!  a  soldier's  life  for  mo. 

CnoRUS. 
Hurrah  !  a  soldier's  life  for  me. 

The  bold  dragoon  ceased  amid  the 
plaudits  of  his  companions  as  Kennedy 
came  forward.  Thf  grilled  and  deviile<l 
bones  were  quickly  despatched,  ami  the 
glasses  again  and  again  replenished. 
.There  was  a  general  anxiety  manifested 
to  hear  from  the  captain  of  grenadiers  a 
narrative  of  the  night's  adventures;  and, 
to  the  horror  of  MacSplint,  and  theas- 
toni.shment  of  the  others,  he  detailed  the 
particulars  of  his  perilous  excursion  to 
the  mountain  lough. 

"  Frank,"  cried  the  dragoon  with  mock 
gravity,  as  he  concluded  his  story,  "  thou 
wilt  be  a  great  man  yet,  and  may  even 
attain  the  rank  of  major-general.  What ! 
after  escaping  being  pinked  at  Badajoz, 
and  the  blow  up  to-night  with  Johnny 
Gibbons  and  the  red  distiller,  thy  life's 
a  charmed  one  1  But  where  is  the 
honest  gentleman  that  saved  you  in  the 
nick  of  time  ?" 

"  Fast  asleep,  poor  fellow.  He  seems 
to  feel  his  present  security.  'Tis  many  a 
long  day,  I  suppose,  since  he  rested  with- 
out dreaming  of  '  gyves  and  gibbets.' " 

"  An'  God  guide  lis  all !  Kennedy, 
boy,"  said  MacSplint  "  what  will  you  do 
with  this  wild  cretur  ?  ye'll  surely  not  let 
him  out  upon  the  world  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow,  certainly  not.  I 
have  struck  out  a  good  plan  for  him  al- 
ready :  lie  can  be  profitable  to  himself 
and  useful  to  the  community."  ^ 

"  An'  what's  that  Francie  boy  ?"       '  ^ 

"Make  him  hospital  sergeant,"  re- 
joined Kennedy,  with  perfect  gravity. 
"  I  found  out,  I)uncan,  in  our  walk  home, 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  mixed  boluses 
for  an  apothecary  in  Loughroa.  You 
want  an  jvssistant — I  heard  you  say  so 
this  morning." 

"Put  him  in  ray  hospital !  Ha  !  ha! 
'Gad,  if  I  vexed  him,  he  wouldna  stop  to 
brain  me  with  my  own  spatula.  Xa, 
Francie :  the  fellow's  tall  enough  :  tak 
him  to  yerself,  man :  he'll  match  your 
squad  well.  Since  we've  recruited  in  Ire- 
Ian,  if  I'm  not  in  dread  walking  my  own 
wards  I  Sich  a  set  of  deevils  and  despera- 
does !  why,  I  shake  like  an  aspen  when 
I'm  called   to   examine   a   recruit :    all 
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Rapparees     and    Ribbon-men    through  ' 
other."  I 

'*Why,  thou  shiudi-rous  Skoyman  I  thou  | 
true  descendant  of  Celtic  robber  and 
nortliern  pirate  I  how  durst  thou  hbel 
'  the  land  that  gave  Patrick  his  birth  V 
and  five  of  his  progeny  present  1  Halloo, 
Maurice  !  what  does  he  deserve  V 

"  Hanging,  at  least,"  roared  the  dra- 
jfoon.  j 

^^      ''  Oh  !  hang  him,  certainly,"  hiccuppe(^ 
■-^  he  vice  president,  awaking  tiom  a  sound 
leep. 

"  Hang  him,  certainly  I"  shouted  the 
lieutenant." 

"  Stop  I"  said  Kennedy,  '•  who  the  deuce 
is  come  T 

"  Tis  a  horseman,"  said  Man  sell.  i 

**  One  of  our  own,"  cried  MacCarthy, 
looking  from  the  window. 

The  dragoon  had  now  dismounted, 
and  ushere<l  in  by  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  advanced  and  delivered  his  de- 
spatch to  "the  officer  commanding  at 
WcK)dford." 

Kennedy  broke  the  seal.  "  The  route, 
bv  Heaven  I" 

'•  The  route  I"  was  responded  by  all : 
♦'^Vhere?  when?" 

"  Here  is  a  note  for  you,  Maurice." 

'*  Hurrah  !  orders  of  readiness  for  us 
too  I"  exclaimed  the  dragoon.  "  This 
looks  like  business.  Mansell,  send  for 
your  servant  I  must  be  oflf  to  head 
quarters :  get  your  squad  ready ;  you'll 
be  called  in  tomorrow." 

"  Won't  you  stay  till  mornmg,  Mau- 
rice ?" 
^  "  Ls  it  not  morning  already,  boy  ?"  re- 
plied the  dragoon.  ''A  cool  ride  of  three 
hours  at  cock-crow,  is  just  the  thing  after 
a  warm  night,  Ned.  Kennedy,  you'll 
march  through  Old  Bridge,  and  dine 
with  as  of  course.  Execution  is  respited 
for  the  present  on  Duncan;  but  we'll 
finish  it  tiaere." 

"Ay;  and  so  you  may  if  ye  catch  me. 
Na,  na,  Mao,  ye'll  not  send  me  home 
agen  on  a  door  carried  by  sax  dragoons 
and  the  bugles  a  blowin  afore  me." 

"  But,"  Wiid  the  dragor^n,  "  does  not 
Napoleon  d<i.sene  to  be  canonize^l  ?  Here 
we  might  have  remained  till  doom3<Jay, 
had  not  '  le  petit  caporal,'  as  the  French 
'fellows  call  him,  given  his  watch  the  slip 
from  EUm  and  tak(;n  off  ('ur  embargo. 
HuiTah !  service  for  ever  I" 


"  Via !  rouse  thee  man,"  roareil  the 
captain  of  grenadiers.  "  Out  with  a 
couple  of  corks — Burke,  fresh  glasses. 
Come  lads,  a  round  to  the  old  trade. 
Service  for  ever  I  and  damn  still  hunt- 
ing." 

Again  the  revelry  was  renewed  :  "fast 
and  furious,"  the  drinking  recommenced. 
Mansell  fell  oft'  his  chair,  and  was  carried 
to  bed.  MacSplint  staggered  out  with 
apparent  difficulty,  muttering  his  inten- 
tion of  "  takin  a  boor's  sleep  before  he 
would  move  the  hospital,"  "The  lads," 
as  he  called  the  lieutenants,  crawled  off 
after  him,  endeavoring  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  servants,  to  find  their  way 
to  their  rooms ;  while  MacCarthy  having 
given  orders  to  have  his  horse  brought  to 
the  door  in  an  hour,  sat  do\vn  Avith  Ken- 
nedy tete-a-tete. 

"By  the  way,  Frank,  what's  to  be 
done  vnih  the  mountain  man  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  introduce  last  night  ?" 

"  By  Jove,  Maurice,  this  route  puzzles 
me,  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  I  am  ignorant  of  his  crimes,  or 
what  other  cause  it  might  be,  which  sent 
him  wandering  through  the  hills." 

"What,  suppose  we  send  for  him?" 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Duncan  is  gone, 
and  we  can  now  hear  his  story  without 
risking  the  loss  of  our  accomplished  doc- 
tor through  fear  and  terror.  Ring;  the 
bell  is  at  your  elbow." 

The  sergeant  of  the  guard  being  sent 
for,  was  directed  to  bring  in  the  prisoner ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  accom- 
panied by  the  peasant.  The  large  coat 
which  had  concealed  him  was  laid  aside, 
and  a  handsome  young  man  presented 
himself.  His  countenance  was  oj>en  and 
intelligent ;  his  figure  tall  and  admirably 
proportioned  ;  and  his  whole  appearance 
bespoke  him  to  be  above  the  common 
description  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

"Dwyer,"  said  Kennedy,  addressing 
him,  when  the  sergeant  had  left  the 
room,  "  we  have  unexpectedly  got  the 
route,  and  march  in  a  day  or  two,  when 
relieved  by  the  veterans.  I  am  anxious 
to  discharge  my  debt  to  you ;  how  can  I 
best  do  it  ?" 

The  f>e;i.sant  bowed  gracefully. 

"If  I  knew  the  particulars  of  your 
story,"  resumed  Kennedy,  "  I  niiglit  pro- 
bably be  more  sf'rvi<-eable ;  but  if  there 
is   anytliiiig  connectetl  with   your  case 
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•which  it  may  ha  imprudent  to  make 
pubUc,  coiu-eal  it;  for  I  only  t^onerally 
mquiro  to  liiul  the  way  in  which  I  can 
befrioml  you." 

Dwyer  wjis  silent  for  a  time.  "Cap- 
tain Kennedy,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  act 
of  my  humble  life  for  which  I  have  cause 
to  be  ashameil.  My  fate  luus  been  as 
unfortunate  sis  my  birth  wjis  lowly.  If 
the  detail  of  events  connected  with  a 
peasant's  life  would  not  tire  you  and  the 
other  gentleman,  I  woulu  endeavor  to 
tell  you  my  humble  history  as  truly  as 
if  I  were  kneeling  at  the  confessional." 

While  the  soldiers,  struck  with  the 
stranger's  manner,  listened  with  atten- 
tion, the  latter  thus  commenced. 


THE  OUTLAW'S  STORY. 

"  Mv  father  was  a  soldier.  He  Avas  a 
tall  and  handsome  fellow:  frequented 
fairs  and  wAkes  and  hurling  matches; 
and  by  all  accovmts  was  handier  with 
the  cudgel  than  the  spade.  From  his 
wild  unsettled  habits,  a  dragoon  officer, 
who  accidentally  met  with  him  while 
grouse-shooting  on  the  moors,  easily  per- 
suaded him  to  enhst.  He  did  so,  and  he 
left  his  native  mountains ;  and,  while  on 
detachment  in  an  English  village,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  yeoman, 
who  discarded  her  for  the  match.  She 
followed  her  husband  to  Flanders  :  he 
fell  in  battle ;  and  my  mother  having 
conveyed  me  to  my  uncle's  house,  died 
there  soon  after,  leaving  me  in  his  care. 

"My  uncle  was  the  parish  priest,  a 
kind-hearted  simple  man.  Having  no 
near  relative  but  myself,  he  became  much 
attached  to  me,  and  formed  the  resolution 
of  educating  me  in  the  church,  that  I 
might  assist  him  Avhen  old,  and  eventu- 
'ally  succeed  him  in  the  parish.  Poor 
man !  his  stock  of  learning  was  not  exces- 
sive ;  but  such  as  it  was  he  did  his  best 
to  impart  to  his  nephew\ 

"  From  my  infancy  I  felt  averse  to  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  priest.  I  suppose  my 
father's  habits  liad  descended  to  me.  I 
would  follow  a  grouse-shooter  all  day ; 
or  employ  myself  in  digging  for  foxes  in 
the  hills,  and  spearing  ottei-s  in  the  river. 


If  an  eagle's  ajrio  was  to  be  robbed,  I 
must  be  pre.sent  at  the  p('rpctrati<^n.  I 
fished  with  skill ;  and  for  my  opportuni- 
ties none  shot  bettor.  I  was  sent  for  to 
all  hurling  matches;  and  at  foot-ball  w.is 
considered  to  be  unrivalled.  All  this  was 
but  a  poor  preparation  for  diviiiity;  but 
I  was  unsuited  for  the  cowl ;  and  had  I 
ever  thought  of  a  life  of  celibacy,  cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  made  me 
abandon  the  church  for  ever. 

"  My  uncle's  parish  wsis  one  of  the  re- 
motest in  Erris ;  it  was  separated  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  from  the  more  open 
parts  of  the  countiy ;  and,  besides  the 
peasantry  and  fishermen,  there  was  but 
one  family  of  the  better  order  within  the 
hmits  of  his  spiritual  charge. 

"This  was  a  gentleman's  of  ruined 
fortune.  He  had  been  extravagant  in 
early  life ;  and,  hav-ing  utterly  destroyed 
a  property  which  came  to  him  overloaded 
with  debts,  he  had  been  forced,  in  his 
declining  years,  to  retire  to  the  misera- 
ble remnant  of  his  patrimony,  a  large 
mountain  farm,  situated  by  the  side  of 
my  uncle's  house. 

"  Mr.  Pcrcival  had  an  only  daughter. 
Like  her  parent  she  had  seen  happier 
days ;  but  she  had  cheerfully  followed 
him  to  his  retirement,  and  every  exertion 
of  hers  was  used  to  make  their  humble 
home  comfortable,  and  render  his  dec-lin- 
ing years  as  happy  as  their  limited  means 
would  permit.  There  was  naturally  an 
intimiicy  between  the  priest  and  his  prin- 
cipal parishioner.  They  were  every  day 
together,  and  Agnes  Percival  and  I  be- 
came inseparable  companions.  She  was 
an  artless,  interesting  girl,  and,  before  I 
even  suspected  danger,  I  found  that  I 
loved  her  pa^ionately.  I  never  once 
considered  that  a  barrier  was  placed  be- 
tween us  which  could  never  be  removed 
bv  me.  I  was  an  orphan — a  dependant. 
My  uncle  had  not  saved,  as  I  believed,  a 
shilling  fi-om  his  small  income;  for  he 
was  hospitable  and  lunnane,  and  conse- 
quently his  parish  was  scarcely  able  to 
support  him.  I  was  dc'stined  for  a  church- 
man— for  I  had  no  other  hope  in  life.  My 
uncle  was  well  advanced  in  years — and 
if  he  could  defray  the  expenses  attending 
my  education  at  Maynooth  college,  it  was 
the  utmost  I  could  expect  from  him. 

"Yet  I  madly  persevered  in  loving. 
'  The  Fathers,'  and  the  few  dull  tomes  of 
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dogmatic  theology  ■which  fonnod  my  un- 
cle's library,  were  abandoned  for  Shak- 
speare  and  some  ligliter  books  -tthich 
Percival  had  brought  >Yith  hiui.  My  time 
was  spent  in  killing  game  and  fish,  for 
presents  to  my  mistress,  or  in  wandering 
on  the  sea  shore,  or  reading  by  the  side 
of  a  mountain  stream  the  magic  pages 
of  the  bard  of  Avon ;  and  when  twilight 
fell  I  mused  on  imaginar}-  days  of^hajv 
piness,  which,  in  all  probability,  I  am 
never  fated  to  realize. 

"  But  this  di-eam  was  soon  to  be  dis- 
solved. I  had  spent  the  evening  with 
Agnes ;  om-  conversation  had  been  free 
and  unreserved,  as  we  sat  on  the  heathy 
bank  of  her  little  garden,  which  with  my 
assistance  she  had  formed.  Insensibly  I 
became  excited,  till,  throwing  off  all  re- 
straint, I  confessed  my  secret  attachment 
and  implored  her  to  return  my  love.  Her 
face  was  crimsoned  ;  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears ;  she  trembling  and  agitated, 
and  I  kneeling  at  her  feet,  when  Percival 
stood  before  us  I  His  countenance  flashed 
■with  rage — he  shook  with  passion — he 
indignantly  cursed  my  presumption,  up- 
braided me  with  my  poverty,  and  scorn- 
fully contrasted  his  daughter's  family 
■with  mine ;  and  then  ordering  me  to  quit 
his  piresence,  took  Agnes  harshly  by  the 
arm  and  hurried  her  from  my  sight, 
leaving  me  rooted  to  the  spot. 

"  "When  I  recovered  my  recollection,  I 
hurried  to  the  shore,  and  for  some  hours 
■wandered  among  the  rocks.  It  was  dark 
when  I  returned  to  my  uncle's — Percival 
had  already  been  there,  and  from  the 
priest's  manner  I  could  easily  guess  that 
he  had  received  from  the  father  of  Agnes 
no  favorable  account  of  the  evening  scene 
in  his  garden.  The  old  man  reproached 
me  bitterly  with  duplicity — I  had  de- 
ceived him — he  had  educated  me  care- 
fully for  the  priesthood — and  I  was  about 
to  throw  away  an  opportunity  of  settling 
myself  for  life. 

"  I  was  silent,  and  he  marked  my  irre- 
solution. 'Pat,'  said  he,  with  much 
emotion,  *  I  have  hitherto  been  a  father 
to  you,  and  out  of  my  smull  income 
saved  this  purse  for  your  college  ex- 
ficnses.'  He  to<^;k  from  his  bureau  an 
old  glove  filled  with  silver  coins  and  a 
few  bank  notes.  '  1  have  promised  Mr. 
Percival  that  you  shall  leave  this  jdace  to- 
morrow.   ¥mU:t  Mavnooth  fr>rlhwith,  and 


this  will  defi-ay  your  charges  there — come 
back  to  me  a  student,  or  never  come 
again  I'  So  saying  he  rose  abruptly,  en- 
tered his  little  sleeping  room,  bolted  the 
door,  and  left  me  standing  in  the  kitchen, 
yviih  the  old  glove  filled  with  '  dues  and 
offerings'  in  my  hand. 

"  Left  to  myself  I  quickly  formed  my 
determination.  I  collected  my  small 
stock  of  linen,  Vrote  a  tender  epistle  to 
Agnes,  bidding  her  adieu,  and  telling  her 
that  for  her  I  had  left  home  and  a  kin- 
dred ;  intrusted  my  letter  to  an  idiot  boy 
who  lived  with  my  uncle,  ami  with  my 
bundle  over  my  shoulders,  and  the  priest^s 
purse  in  my  pocket,  I  crossed  th«  moun- 
tains by  moonlight,  and  ere  morning 
dawned,  had  reached  the  town  of  BaUina, 
and  finding  a  recruiting  party  there,  en- 
hsted,  and  entered  the  dragoon  guards. 

"  A  year  passed  away,  while  my  squad- 
ron was  quartered  in  Ballinrobe.  My  fate 
was  unknown  to  my  friends ;  and  my 
poor  imcle  little  thought  that  the  youth 
he  had  destined  for  theolog)'  had  aban- 
doned the  church  tor  the  riding  house. 
I  was  already  made  a  corpqral,  and  was 
a  general  favorite  with  the  regiment. 

"  One  evening  I  was  cleaning  my  ap  • 
pointments  at  the  stable  door,  when  I 
perceived  a  wild  looking  lad  wandering 
through  the  barrack  yard,  and  staring  at 
eveiy  dragoon  he  pa.ssed.  His  appear- 
ance was  familiar  to  me — I  approached 
him,  and  discovered  the  well  known  fea- 
tures of  Morteein  hey  (little  Martin,)  my 
uncle's  fool.  The  poor  creatute  uttered 
a  cry  of  delight,  and  with  strange  grima- 
ces and  great  caution  gave  me  a  sealed 
letter.  I  broke  it  open,  and  ray  heart 
beat,  my  cheek  burned  as  I  read  it.  \\ 
was  from  Agnes — told  me  that  I  had 
been  recognized  by  a  herd,  while  driving 
cattle  from  the  mountains  to  an  inland 
fair — implored  me  if  I  stifl  loved  her,  to 
come  home  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Percival,  she  said,  had  determined  to 
marry  her  to  a  wealthy  trader  from  Gal- 
way,  who,  though  old,  ugly,  dissipated, 
and  disagreeable,  was  immensely  rich, 
and  offere^l  settlements  which  her  father 
had  accepted.  The  suitor  was  now  absent 
completing  arrangements  for  the  mar- 
riage, and  her  removal  to  Galway ;  and 
on  the  third  evening,  unless  1  found 
means  tf)  jirevent  it,  she  would  be  a  bride. 

"  I  h.ad  a  com  rade  who,  since  I  joined 
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the  regiment,  had  beon  my  bosom  fiieuJ, 
and  I  showed  iiiiii  Agnes'  letter.  By  his 
advice  1 5ip[)lied  to  tiie  commanding  olji- 
cer  for  a  few  (hiys'  h^ave  of  hLsoik-o.  Un- 
fortunately iho  colonel  was  absent,  and 
the  major,  who  was  cross  and  gouty,  re- 
fused me.  I  attempted  to  expostulate 
and  plead  my  cause,  but  he  cut  matters 
short  by  throwing  :i  bool-jack  at  my 
liead,  and  swearing  he  would  send  mo 
to  drill  for  my  impertinence.  My  blood, 
already  in  a  fever,  now  boiled  with  rage, 
and  I  di.'termini'd  to  desert  that  night. 
Accordingly  I  conveyed  by  Mortceiu  a 
suit  of  cloihes,  which  I  had  fortunately 
preserved,  to  a  public  house  in  the  town, 
told  my  friend  of  my  desperate  resolu- 
tion, and,  unmoved  by  liis  remonstrances, 
once  more  put  the  prii.-st's  purse  in  iny 
pocket,  and  waiting  till  all  was  quiet, 
scaled  the  wall,  changed  my  dress,  and 
accompanied  by  Mortceiu,  left  the  dra- 
goon guards  ixs  I  had  my  uncle's  house — 
by  moonliglit. 

"  We  walked  all  night,  and  to  avoid 
pursuit  rested  during  the  day.  On  the 
third  morning,  the  morning  of  that  night 
whieh  W(ndd  see  Agnes  united  to  another, 
I  gained  the  mountain  pass  above  my 
uncle's  house.  I  stopped  to  rest  myself, 
and  contrive  some  plan  for  seeing  my 
mistress  privately,  when  suddeidy  one  of 
my  former  companions  appeared  below, 
and  waving  his  hand,  hurried  up  the  lull 
to  meet  me. 

"The  news  of  my  desertion  had  already 
reached  the  mountains ;  for  on  the  same 
night  an  officer's  room  had  been  plun- 
dered of  a  considerable  sum  ;   and,  ivs  I 
had  been  observed  counting  money  in 
the  public  house  where  I  had  changed  my  | 
dress,  I  was  suspected  to  be  the  thiet",  ! 
and  a  military  party  had  been  despatch-  I 
ed  after  me.     Heavens  and  earth  !  to  be  j 
accused  of  theft  I  and  how  strongly  woidd 
circumstances  tell  against  me  I  I  had,  un- 
fortunately, been  observed  by  the  publi- 
can reckoning  my  uncle's  purse,  and  from 
my  tlight  no  wonder  I  was  denounced  as 
the  robber  of  the  barrack  room. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  dared  not 
approach  the  village,  lest  I  should  be 
seen  and  appreh<'nded,  and  in  a  few  hours 
Agnes  would  be  lost  to  n>e  forever.  I 
told  my  friend  my  siuiition — showed 
him  the  priest's  purse  with  my  uncle's 
name  on  the  notes,  and  at  once  removed 


«ny  8usj>icion  which  might  be  attached 
to  me  for  the  felony.  My  companion 
took  a  warm  interest  in  my  affairs,  and 
leaving  me  concesiled  in  a  ravine,  hasten- 
ed to  collect  my  young  friends,  and  con- 
sult with  them  what  was  the  best  couise 
to  pursue  in  this  desperate  emergency. 

"  I  remained  in  my  retreat  till  evening, 
when  Austin  Malley  returned.  He  brought 
me  refreshments,  and  also  the  welcome 
news  that  he  had  seen  my  mistress,  and 
removed  from  her  mind  the  disgraceful 
charge  of  robbery  which  had  been  insin- 
xiated  against  me.  He  told  me  that  Per- 
cival  was  uneasy  at  my  desertion,  and 
wjis  determined  that  the  Galway  trader 
who  had  just  arrived,  should  be  married 
that  night  to  Agnes,  and  set  off  next 
morning  for  his  own  residence  with  the 
bride.  Austin  had  sounded  my  old  com- 
rades, and  found  them  ardent  to  evince 
their  affection  by  assisting  me  in  this  my 
hour  of  need.  We  held  a  council  of  war 
— and  it  was  resolved  that  Agnes  should 
be  carried  off  that  evening.  To  effect 
this  would  be  sonaewhat  perilous,  for 
Connolly  having  come  by  sea,  had  filled 
his  hooker*  with  friends  to  assist  at  his 
bridal. 

"  Late  in  the  evening  I  left  my  place 
of  concealment,  and  by  the  light  of  a  full 
harvest  moon  approached  the  dwelling  of 
my  mistress.  About  a  dozen  fine  able 
young  fellows  were  waiting  for  me,  well 
mounted  and  armed. 

"  We  left  our  horses  in  a  hollow,  and 
with  Austin  and  a  half  a  dozen  of  his 
friends  advanced  to  Percival's  house. 
All  within  was  noise,  and  joy,  and  revel- 
ry ;  the  servants  were  dancing  in  the 
kitchen — the  guests  were  drinking  in  the 
parlor ;  and  this  being  the  room  where 
the  priiicipal  company  assembled,  it  was 
literally  crowded  with  people. 

"  Connolly  had  brought  a  strange 
priest  with  him — for  my  uncle  being 
apprised  of  Agnes'  aversion  to  the  mar- 
riage, had  refused  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. Suddenly  there  was  a  bustle 
among  the  company ;  the  priest  put  on 
his  vestment,  and  the  missal  was  open 
in  his  hand  ;  the  doughty  bridegroom 
was  vainly  endeavoring  to  bring  my 
handsome  mistress  forward,  when  I  bui-st 

*  The  largo  fishing  smacks  .ire  so  called  gen- 
erallj  upou  the  soutlieru  and  western  coasts. 
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into  the  apartment.     The  women  utter- 
ed a  tremendous,  yell — the  men  pressed 
on  to  see  what  had  caused  this  unexpect- 
ed interruption.     I  threw  them  right  and 
left  aside  until  I  gained  the  place  where 
the  bride  was  standing.     Connolly  inter- 
posed, but  I  hurled  him  to  the  end  of  the 
chamber,  and  lifting  Agnes  m  my  arms, 
carried  her  fainting  to  the  door.     Perci- 
val    and  Connolly's  friends  would  have 
torn  her  from  my  grasp — my  comrades 
seconded  me  gallantly,  and  covered  my  I 
retreat  until  we  reached  our  horses,  Avhcn,  | 
mounting  with  the  bride,  we  spurred  them  j 
to  a  gallop  and  left  pursuit  behind  us.         j 
"  Next  day  I  made  Agnes  my  \vife :  j 
•wc  were  obliged  to  leave  the  county  and  j 
conceal  ourselves  in  the  mountains  here  ; 
and  through  the  winter  have  had  a  peri- 
lous and  wTetched  Hfe.     I  need  not  con-  | 
ceal  from  you  that  necessity  obliged  me  | 
to  head  a  lawless  band ;  but,  except  in  ; 
prosecuting    contraband    adventures,    I  j 
have  never  commanded  or  joined  them. 
I  have  restrained  them  from  robbery,  and 
I  have  prevented  the  commission  of  any  i 
act  of  violence. 

"  Gibbons  and  Garland  were  my  dead- 
Iv  enemies.  The  fonner  attempted  to 
deprive  me  of  the  command ;  but,  in  a  | 
personal  contest,  I  defeated  and  disarmed  ' 
him.  The  other  ruffian,  who  fell  by  my 
hand  last  night,  waylaid  and  fired  at  me 
a  few  davs  since.  But  I  had  devoted 
him  to  death.  I  overheard  him  with 
Gibbons  plotting  ray  murder,  and,  what 
sealed  his  fate  with  me,  the  violation  of 
my  vrife."  The  outlaw's  face  flashed  as 
he  alluded  to  the  intended  injury  of 
Agnes. 

"But,  Dwyer,  why  did  you  interest 
yourself  for  me  ?  I  was  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  you  owed  me  no  favor." 

"  Pardon  me,  captain,"  said  the  out- 
law, "  I  did,  and  a  heavy  obligation  it 
was.  Last  winter,  on  a  desy)erate  Bnowy 
night,  you  surprise^]  the  cabin  where  I 
was  sleeping,  and  I  had  hardly  a  moment 
to  conceal  myself.  There  whs  a  hollow 
in  the  wall  Ix.side  the  j^allet  where  my 
wife  and  I  lay,  into  which  I  crept.  Ag- 
nes, as  if  from  alarm,  shrank  to  that  mh 
and  effectually  hid  me.  You  entered  : 
the  soldierti  searched  the  cabin  ;  their  in- 
formation of  rny  l^eing  thf-re  wa.s  posi- 
tive; and,  irritated  at  not  finding  me, 
they  attempted  to  remove  the  bed  cover- 


ings from  my  wife,  and  even  threatened 
to  pull  down  the  roof.  Poor  Agnes  was 
nearly  dead  with  terror,  when  you  ap- 
proached the  humble  pallet  where  she 
lay — '  Fear  not,  my  girl ;  I  would  rather 
a  dozen  Ribbon-men  escaperl  than  one 
unprotected  female  should  be  injured ; 
yourself  and  your  poor  hut  shall  be  re- 
spected. Turn  out,  lads  1'  and  bidding 
my  wife  '  good  night !'  you  took  the  men 
awav  and  left  the  hovel.  I  then  swore  I 
would  repay  the  life  you  unintentionally 
saved  ;  and  when  I  saw  you  this  morning 
heading  to  the  lake,  I  stopped  the  spy 
who  was  hastening  to  apprise  Gibbons 
and  Garland  of  your  being  in  their  pow- 
er. Both  had  vowed  to  be  revenged  of 
you,  for  you  had  often  exposed  them  to 
imminent  danger,  by  following  them  in 
dark  and  stormy  nights,  when  they  did 
not  believe  that  the  soldiery  would  leave 
their  quarters." 

"  And  now,  Dwyer,  what  can  be  done 
for  you  r  said  Kennedy. 

"  Let  me  go  with  you,"  said  the  out- 
law. "  Let  me,  by  loyal  and  honest  ser- 
vice, prove  that  necessity  and  not  choice 
led  me  to  oppose  the  laws." 

"Your  wish  shall  be  granted  ;  you 
shall  be  enrolled  in  my  own  company." 

The  outlaw  bowed  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment ;  and,  on  arriving  at  head  quar- 
ters, the  commanding  officer,  received 
Dwyer  into  the  28th,  and  promised  him 
his  protection.  • 


THE  MARCH. 

Early  on  a  sweet  spring  morning  the 
detached  companies  of  the  28th,  marched 
from  Woodford  for  head  quarters.  Than 
this  distinguished  regim<^nt,  no  finer  body 
of  men  could  be  found.  Some  corps 
mio-ht  boast  larger  grenadiers,  or  a  more 
I  compact  light  infantrj' ;  but  a  military 
eye  would  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the 
ranks  of  this  gallant  regiment.  Tlie  ter- 
mination of  tiie  war  had  enabled  Colonel 
Hilson,  the  commanding  officer,  to  inva- 
liil  all  whose  l)est  days  had  gone  by  ;  and, 
while  a  large  prf)portion  of  veteran  sol- 
diers remained,  the  vacancies  wen-  filled 
with  the  elite  of  the  western  peasantry, 
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who,  from  their  iiatunilly  umrtiul  disposi-  I  the  jxnnals  of  JJritish  bravery.  Admired 
tion,  and  the  absence  of  useful  or  inaiiu-  I  by  his  ofHoers  and  beloved  by  his  men 
faeturia;,'  eiiiploymejit,  are  ever  ready  t<j  |  lu;  liad,  by  a  system  jieeuliar  to  himself 


adopt  a  military  life,  and  leave  a  honn;, 
whieli,  from  iiei^lected  advantaijes,  and 
the  abandonnii'iit  of  their  heartless  land- 
lords, can  promise  no  permanent  advan- 
tage to  the  tenant,  beyond  that  acquired 
by  labor  barely  requited  by  })roeuring 
the  common  necessaries  of  existence. 

On  till!  third  evening  the  llank  compa- 
nies njoined  the  regiment — and  the  route 
being  for  a  northern  sea  port,  it  moved 
the  following  morning  in  two  divisions, 
directing  its  march  on  Newry. 

Ireland,  the  great  military  dqwt  of 
Britain,  w;is  in  agitation  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  A  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  soldiery  had  taken 
place ;  the  effective  regiments  were  or- 
dered to  the  co;vst  for  embaikation  ;  the 
field  artillery  left  the  forts  where  they 
had  been  cantoned ;  and  the  correspond- 
ing marches  of  militia  and  veteran  com- 
panies to  replace  the  gari'isons  vacated 
by  the  corps  ordered  on  service,  crowded 
the  leading  roads,  and  filled  the  towns 
lying  in  the  line  of  march  to  an  overllow. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  Enniskillen  dra- 
goons, and  the  '28th  regiment,  which  had 
been  moving  by  parallel  routes,  crossed 
each  other  at  Longford.  The  barracks 
being  occupied  by  English  militia,  the 
inns  and  private  houses  were  iissigned  to 
the  soldiers  on  their  march ;  and,  from 
the  smallness  of  the  town,  they  could  af- 
ford but  indifferent  accommodation  to  both 
dragoons  and  infantry.  Colonel  Ililson 
and  Kennedy  were  bilk-ted  in  the  same 
house  where  Captain  MacCarthy  with 
Cornet  Mansell  had  been  already  quar- 
tered ;  and,  as  the  three  former  had  b'XMi 
well  acquainted,  and  served  together  dur- 
ing the  Peninsular  war,  the  accidental 
meeting  on  the  march  was  a  subject  of 
satisfaction  to  all. 

Colonel  Hilson  commenced  his  militarv 
career  in  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery.  He 
served  in  that  corps  till  its  reduction  af- 
ter the  rebellion  of  1798,  and,  rejoining 
the  army  after  the  short  peace,  entered 
into  the  line  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Peninsular.  He  had  been  on  the 
personalstaff  of  the  lamented  Picton,  and, 
on  the  termination  of  the  war,  obtained 
the  command  of  a  regiment  for  his  past 
serWces.     Hilsou  held  a  proud  place  in 


brought  his  n-giment  to  a  state  of  effici- 
ency and  disci]>line  which  justly  ranked 
it  among  the  finest  in  the  service;  and 
yet  severity  of  drill,  and  that  disgrace  to 
the  l^ritish  army,  corpor<;al  j)unishment 
inflicted  for  trivial  oficnce;-,  were  un 
known  in  the  28th. 

Hilson  was  in  the  prime  of  life ;  his 
figure  tall  and  slight,  with  a  burnt  brow 
and  faded  cheek,  which  told  of  fatigue 
endured,  and  a  residence  in  unhealthy- 
climates  ;  his  eye,  like  Xapoleon'.s,  was 
dark,  quick,  and  searching;  and  in  the 
character  of  his  face  there  was  something 
so  maidy  and  intelligent,  that  one  pre- 
ferred it  far  to  fresher  beauty  and  a  more 
regular  c;ist  of  features.  MacCarthy  had 
beeii  for  a  time  attaclied  to  the  samesUiff 
with  Ililson;  and,  although  no  two  men 
on  earth  were  more  dissimilar  in  their 
habits,  they  entertained  for  each  other  a 
sincere  regard. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  lowering 
of  the  clouds,  and  a  rising  wind  gave 
token  of  an  ajvproaching  tempest.  Young 
Mansell  complained  of  fatigue,  and  re- 
tired early,  leaving  his  companions  to 
talk,  over  their  wine,  of  past  campaigns 
and  military  adventure,  and  speculate  on 
those  scenes  of  martial  life  which  wore 
now  in  perspective.  Time  fiew  unlieeded 
— Hilson,  though  proverbially  motlerate 
in  his  cu})*,  exhibiting  nu  wish  to  abriiic^e 
the  conviviality  of  his  friends,  while  Mac- 
Carthy, whose  s])irits  rose  as  the  hours 
advanced  to  midnight,  amused  his  cimu- 
panions  with  curious  anecdotes  of  him- 
self, given  in  that  naive  manner  which, 
when  he  pleased,  made  his  stories  irresis- 
tible. 

Kennedy  alone  seemed  thoughtful. 
"  Frank,"  said  the  dragoon,  "  art  thou 
arranging  thy  affairs,  man  I  Come,  rouse 
thee,  boy  ;  for  '  when  shall  we  three  meet 
again !'  What,  ho  !  some  wine  here  I 
Hang  it,  the  bell  is  bnjken.  Kennedy, 
thou  art  some  ten  years  younger  than 
Hilson  and  myself;  thou  hast,  moieover, 
a  happy  share  of  efi'ronter}',  with  a  swag- 
ger in  thy  gait  which  no  bar-maid  can 
withstand — the  host's  daughter  is  pert — 
go  down,  use  thy  winning  ways,  and  get 
us  a  cooper  of  soumler  port  tiian  the  last 
the  young  jade  sent.  u$," 
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Kennedy  rose  with,  a  smile,  and  k-fc 
the  room  to  do  his  comrade's  bidding. 

"  Frank  is  but  dull  to-night,"  said  the 
old  Colonel.     "  Is  he  in  love,  Maurice  ?" 

"Probably  enough,"  answered  Mac- 
Carthv.  "  it  would  be  a  pity  he  made  a 
fool  of  hinjself — he's  a  kind  lad." 

''  And  a  brave  one,"  said  Ililson.  "We 
should  be  proud  of  him,  Maurice,  for  he's 
a  favorable  specimen  of  Ireland — he  hiis 
a  lion's  spirit  with  a  woman's  heart." 

"  A  woman's  heart  I  Pish  I — a  woman 
has  no  heart,"  said  the  dragoon  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Come,  Maurice,  leave  the  sex  alone. 
I  mention  Kenne<ly,  to  prove  that  a 
sensitive  heart  may  inhabit  the  same 
breast  which  holds  a  daring  spirit.  TVTien 
we  retired  from  Burgos,  his  w;is  one  of 
the  covering  regiments,  and  consequently 
its  losses  were  severe.  A  sergeant 
who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  was  killed  early 
in  the  retreat,  and  she  soon  after  died 
from  fatigue.  At  the  close  of  a  hot 
skirmish  Kennedy  was  retreating,  having 
driven  back  the  French  advance,  when 
the  bo<ly  of  a  young  ami  beautiful  female 
Ipng  on  the  road-side  attracted  his 
attention.  He  stopped  to  look  at  it,  and 
the  men  recognized  the  wife  of  their 
deceased  comrade.  A  child  was  folded 
in  t!i'^  arms  of  the  corpse.  Kennedy 
GTiized  on  the  infant — it  was  alive  and 
j: — and  his  eyes  tilled  as  he  looked 
o..  ......ingular  picture  of  human  destitu- 
tion ;  a  sleeping  infant — a  dead  mother 
— and  all  around  bespeaking  war,  and 
want,  and  desolation.  '  I  could  not  leave 
it,'  he  said  ;  and  raising  the  slumbering 
child,  he  folded  it  carefully  in  his  cloak, 
while  the  soldiers  turned  a  few  so^Js  with 
their  bayonets,  and  threw  them  lightly 
over  the  b'>dy  of  the  ill-starred  mother. 
With  the  aid  of  his  servant  he  conveyed 
the  poor  orphan  safely  to  the  lines,  and 
afterwards  had  it  sent  to  England  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  military  asylums  for 
soldier's  children. 

"  I  saw  Kennedy  at  the  st'^irming  of 
Ba/^lajoz ;  the  company  lost  its  captain, 
and  he  led  it  to  the  a-^sault.  I  saw  him 
place  the  first  ladder— jbe  mounted  it,  and 
it  was  thrown  from' Che  walls  by  the 
French.  He  mounted  it  again  and  again  ; 
and  though  bleeding  from  bayonet  thrusts 
and  sword  cuts^JM  m^d^  good  at  last  his 


desperate  footing,  and,  followed  bv  his 
daring  comrades,  cariied  in  succession  the 
ditferent  defences  of  the  castle ;  arid,  as 
they  drove  the  French  frotn  work  to 
work,  above  the  infernal  din  of  that 
tremendous  night,  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  roll  of  musketry,  the  hissing  of  rockets 
and  the  bursting  of  shells,  the  wild  and 
terror-striking  cheer  of  the  c8th  was 
audible,  mingled  with  thoir  well-known 
cry  of  '  Fmigh  a  bulla gJi. '''''* 

'•  Frank  is  a  gallant  fellow,"  said  the 
dragoon.  "  But  what  a  night  it  is  !  Iiow 
it  blows — and  lightning  too !  it  is  a 
regular  tempest." 

*'A  tremendous  night  to  be  in  the 
channel.  Hal  that  squall!  it  shakes  the 
very  table." 

"It  was  such  a  night  last  autumn," 
said  IMacCarthy,  "  when  the  American 
vessel  went  ashore  on  the  northern  coast, 
where  I  Avas  then  quartered.  We  were 
brought  out  early  next  morning  by  the 
next  magistrate,  to  preserve  from  plunder 
any  property  that  came  ashore.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  vessel,  which  was 
now  lying  high  and  dry  upon  the  sands, 
I  observed  something  drift  in  with  the 
tide.  Some  of  the  peasantry  had  watched 
it,  and  descending  from  the  cliti's,  were 
examining  what  it  was,  when  I  rode  otf 
to  ascertiiin  if  it  was  anything  worth 
saving.  On  coming  up  the  country 
people  left  it  and  retired  hastily.  It  wjis 
the  body  of  a  man,  apparently  a  foreigner. 
No  clothes  except  a  sailor's  trowsei-s  were 
on  the  corpse  ;  but  the  shirt  appeared  too 
fine  to  be  the  property  of  a  common 
mariner.  The  peasants  who  had  been 
before  me  had  plundered  the  pockets, 
and  no  clue  remained  to  assist  me  in  de- 
termining who  the  stranger  had  been. 
I  w:us  retiring  slowly,  when  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  paces  my  horse  struck  with  his 
foot  a  small  tin  case,  which  the  plunder- 
ers had  dropped  in  their  huriy.  I 
dismounted,  picked  it  up,  and  finding 
that  it  contained  a  roll  of  written  paper, 
brought  it  with  me.     The  water  had  not. 

*  "Fa-ijrh  a  hallaf^li"  is  the  charging  word 
of  the  87th  and  88th  Irish  regiments.  Its 
literal  meaning  id,'  clear  the  way."  A  French 
odiccr,  speaking  of  the  Peninsular  war,  says 
"  that  nothing  shook  tlio  stcadiiioss  of  the 
French  infiintry,  but  the  wild  clicor  of  tlio 
Irish  regimeuts,  aa  they  came  up  to  their 
bayonet  charge." 
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peiietrate^l  the  c:ise,  and  the  writing  re- 
maiiu'il  uninjured." 

"  Wliat  Wits  tUe  manuscript?"  inquired 
Colonel  HiUon. 

"I  hiwo.  but  partially  lookod  ovor  it," 
replied  MacOarthy.  "  Are  you,  Hilson, 
an  adept  at  deciplieriiiL^  a  cramp  hand- 
writing I  The  scroll  is  in  niy  writing  box." 

"  Bring  it  hither,  Maurice,"  said  the 
commander.  "  A  tale,  a  story,  or  even 
a  sailor's  will,  will  be  some  relief  frojn 
the  tedium  of  a  dull  night  in  such  dreary 
quarters." 

The  dragoon  produced  the  case ;   and, 
on  opening  it,  the  papers  were  found  in 
perfect   preservation.     I^nnedy    having 
returned  with  the  handsome  bar  maid,  I 
on  the  opening  of  a  fresh   bottle,   was  i 
pronounced  by  MacCarthy  to  have  exe-  j 
cuted  his  coraraissic>n  successfully  ;    and, 
■while  the  storm  raged  fearfully  without, 
the  bog  deal  fire  was  replenished,  and 
Ililson,    finding  the   manuscript  suffici- 
ciently  legible,  read  the  following  narra- 
tive to  his  comrades. 

SARSFIELD. 

If  lusty  love  should  po  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Wliere  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanclie? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  quest  of  virtue, 
"Where  should  he  liud  it  purcrthan  in  Blanche  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sou'jrht  a  inntoh  of  birth. 
Whoso  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady 
Blanche  ? 

SUAKSPE.VUE. 

There  is  not  a  sweeter  spot  on  earth 

than  the  village  of  ^I .     To  view 

it  to  advantage,  go  to  the  little  hill  which 
rises  near  the  river;  and,  seated  beneath 
one  of  the  splendid  lime  trees  which  grow 
upon  the  mount,  turn  your  eyes  down 
the  valley,  and  follow  the  many  windings 
of  the  gentle  stream.  The  large  and 
venerable  park  of  the  ancient  family  of 
J)e  Warre  bounds  the  hamlet  with  its  ivy 
clustered  walls ;  and  the  mansion,  un- 
altered for  ages,  displays  its  shafted 
chimneys  through  the  dark  oak  wood, 
which  screens  it  from  the  village.  Farther 
ofi",  and  in  fine  relief,  the  church  appears ; 
the  old  tower  in  loni  and  isolated  ma- 
jesty, rearing  its  mouldering  battlement 
above  the  sombre  yews,  which  have  been 
its  companions  for  a  century. 

The  hillock  from  which  this  fair  scene 
is  best  viewed  is  a  favorite  haunt  of 
mine.   Wh.en  the  summer's  day  is  closing, 


it  is  refreshing  to  visit  this  quiet  spot — • 
following  the  woixhid  banks  of  the  spark- 
ling rivulet.  And  yet  this  retreat  is 
.seldom  sought  by  others:  some  wild 
story  of  a  long  forgotten  murder  is  pre- 
valent in  the  npigliborho<)d:  the  peasant 
returning  from  his  labor  hurries  ha-itily 
on:  the  milkmaid  ceases  in  her  carol; 
and  the  .schoolboy  winds  up  his  fishing 
line,  and  pas.ses  quickly  down  the  bn»k, 
although  a  sudden  pool  eildies  round  the 
base  of  the  acclivity  here,  and  ofiers  a 
likely  retreat  for  the  larger  fish  to  rest 
in. 

But  here  I  love  to  wander :  here  I  love 
to  see  the  evening  sun  descend  behind 
the  distant  high  grounds  ;  and  here  mv 
full  heart  can  often  find  relief,  undisturbed 
by  the  m<Kdcery  of  human  sympathy, 
and  spared  from  the  insulting  pity  of  a 
heartless  world. 

0  God  I — my  boys  I — and    thou,  too, 

my  youngest,  and  my  last  I 

*  '  «        ■'      *  * 

1  spent  the  best  portion  of  my  life 
beneath  t!ie  glowing  skies  of  India.  Am- 
bition taught  me  to  submit  to  all  the 
inconveniencies  and  dangers  of  a  torrid 
clime.  I  grew  opulent,  and  looked  im- 
patiently to  the  hours  when  my  labors  -^ 
should  be  crowned  with  success,  and  I' 
should  return  to  my  native  land,  with 
wealth  not  only  sutfi>nent  for  my  wants, 
but  for  my  wishes.   That  time  came,  and 

I  returned  to  England  safely.  My  name 
was  but  a  lowly  one,  my  family  obscure 
— I  would  raise  it  up  by  a  proud  alliance ; 
and  I  succeeded.  ^ly  amt)ition  was 
nearly  satisfied,  for  I  had  children  and  I 
had  wealth.  I  was  allied  to  a  faniiiy  old 
as  the  Conquest — had  become  purchaser 
of  their  ancient  place  ;  and  uniler  a  well 
concerted  plea,  assumed  the  ]<rnud  name 
and  arms  of  my  wife,  wh(5  was  a  descen- 
dant of  the  house  of  De  Warre. 

My  wife  died  suddenly  :  and  with  that 
event  a  conse<pient  course  of  misery 
opened,  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed 
in  the  detail  of  private  suffering;  mark 
how  quickly  my  calamities  succeeded 
each  other. 

I  had  purchased  a  West  India  property, 
and  it  was  nece.ssary,  absolutely  necessary, 
that  a  master's  eye  should  be  placed  over 
it  for  a  time.  I  went,  and  as  a  com- 
panion, took  my  eldest  boy  with  me, 
and  my  voyage  out  was  as  prosperous  as 
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my  earlier  career  in  life.  I  nsited  my 
estates,  arranged  their  economy,  and  ro- 
embarked  fur  Europe.  The  wind  was 
fair  as  I  could  wish  ;  the  sea  which  din- 
ded  me  from  liome  was  cleft  rapidly; 
dist-mce  decreased,  and  I  retired  on  the 
tentli  evening  of  my  voyage  to  my  cabin, 
to  calculate  the  day  on  which  I  should 
1)0  again  in  my  native  England. 

Midiiight  came:  the  bell  was  struck, 
and  the  watch  changed  —  the  lamp 
burned  dimly,  and  I  listened  to  the  light 
shiuibers  of  my  buy  who  was  sleeping  in 
.1  berth  beside  me.  I  quietly  sank  to 
repose  —  deep  imbroken  repose.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  a  fearful  rushing  noise — I 
wjis  thrown  violently  from  my  cot — the 
lamp  fell  and  was  extinguished:  all  was 
confused  —  indefinite  —  horrible  !  The 
water  poured  down  the  hatchway — I 
rushed  madly  on  and  gained  the  deck ; 
and  in  another  moment  the  ship  settled 
and  sank  I  a  S(juall  had  struck  her  when 
under  a  press  of  sail :  she  upsot  instantly  ; 
and  every  soul  except  myself  went  down 

•with  her ! 

*  *  *  * 

Time  brought  its  cure,  and  I  partially 
succeeded  in  forgetting  my  lost  child. 
My  second,  a  girl,  grew  up  with  promises 
of  mental  endowments,  well  calculated  to 
encourage  brilliant  hopes  in  the  ardent 
breast  of  a  parent.  Nor  was  this  preco- 
cious talent  evanescent :  her  mind  was 
developed  with  her  years,  and  nature  had 
formed  her  in  her  fairest  mould.  One 
circumstance  alone  alloyed  my  happiness; 
there  was  a  delicacy  of  constitution  per- 
ceptible from  the  cradle,  which  rendered 
every  care  requisite ;  but  I  lioped  the 
best,  and  trusted  that  slie  would  strength- 
en as  she  a^lvanced  to  womanhood. 

The  unruffled  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
the  innocence  of  h«r  artless  disposition 
wound  round  my  heart,  and  I  adored — 
nay,  worshipped  Emily.  Alas!  how  fu- 
gitive weie  the  pleasing  hopes  I  indulged 
in  I  Iler  looks  underwent  an  alarming 
change,  and  my  suspicions  were  fearfully 
awakened.  I  hurried  to  Ix)ndon  for 
a^ivice;  and  the  appalling  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  mo  that  my  girl's  case 
was  a  a>nsumptive  one.  I  took  her 
instantly  to  Lisbon.  I  sf>ent  three  years 
in  tf>rturing  suspense ;  but  change  of 
climate  was  unsuccessful — human  aid  was 
inefficient — the  decree  ha^J   gone   forth, 


and  at  Nice  the  darling  of  my  soul  re- 
signed her  gentle  spirit,  and,  calm  as  a 
dying  infant,  breathed  her  last  sigh 
invoking  a  blessing  upon  her  fother;  and, 
sinking  on  my  agonized  bosom,  her  eye, 
dim  in  death,  wjis  turned  upon  mine,  to 
give  me  its  last  lingering  look  of  earthly 
love." 

I  brought  her  corpse  to  England,  and 
yonder  marble  in  the  village  church 
stands  over  all  that  remains  of  the  child 

whom  I  idolized.        * 

*  *  *  * 

Evening  has  closeil  a  sultry  day.  The 
sun  is  sinking  slowly,  and  the  dew, 
rising  in  fleecy  mreaths  from  the  meadows 
beneath,  eddies  round  the  mount  I  stand 
upon.  Was  ever  scene  so  quiet  and  so 
fair  ?  It  would  aftbrd  a  goodly  subject  of 
repose  to  the  magic  pencil  of  Lorraine. 
All  his  peaceful,  heavenly  rest.  All,  did 
I  say  !  O  God  I  not  all.  My  breast,  my 
tortured,  self-accusing  breast,  forbids  me 
to  share  that  calm  which  pervades  all 
beside.     My   boy — my  youngest! — and 

mv  last! 

*  *  *  * 

I  hear  a  sound  distant  and  indistinct. 
The  dust  rises,  where  the  thick  hedges  of 
holly  interrupt  my  view  of  the  road.  The 
tread  of  horses'  feet  is  audible,  and  now 
lances  appear,  and  pennons  float  gaily  on 
the  evening  breeze.  It  is  cavalry  on 
their  march — how  beautiful !  how  im- 
posing I  The  hoi-se-hair  dances  on  tlieir 
caps — the  rays  of  fading  sunshine  flash 
fi-om  bit  and  lance  blade — ^they  issue 
from  the  thick  fenced  road,  and  sweep 
gracefully  round  the  hillock  where  I 
stand. 

Merciful  heaven !  what  bitter  recol- 
lections are  mine,  when  I  view  the  horse- 
men's foreign  air  and  dark  uniform ! 
E<Jward,  my  lost  one,  such  were  thy 
companions  :  thy  laugh  was  once  as  light 
as  theirs,  thy  seat  was  once  as  firm. 
They  shared  thy  hours  of  inilitary  idle- 
ness, and  they  rushed  with  thee  to  that 
fatal  charge,  that  last  desperate  encoun- 
ter which  cUtsed  the  day  of  Leipsic,  and 
dyed  its  fabd  r'wcf  in  the  best  blood  of 
Franc*i's  proudest  chivalry,  lliey  have 
survived,  and  where  art  thou  ?  lying  with 
the  countless  thousands  who  fell  there, 

unnoticed  and  forgotten ! 

*  *  *  * 

I  am  hurrying  to  the  painful  period 
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of  my  history  ;  would  1  conld  for  eve 
©raae  it  from  my  memory ;  I  was  in  a 
moment  reft  of  my  eldest  son  :  it  was  the 
visitation  of  I'rovidence,  and  I  submitted. 
I  saw  the  fairest  child  which  heaven 
could  gift  a  father  with,  fade  gradually 
on  my  bosom,  and  hasten  to  that  pure 
existence  which  more  than  human  inno- 
cence and  beauty  were  best  adapted  for, 
and  yet  I  did  not  sink  beneath  the  blow. 
But  Edward — bitter  recollection !  insane 
pride  and  heartless  ambition  robbed  me 
of  thee  ! 

To  connect  my  story  I  must  return  to 
that  time  when  I  came  back  from  Jama- 
ica. While  absent,  a  stranger  arrived 
and  settled  in  the  village.  Ho  resided 
in  a  neat  ornamented  cottage,  surrounded 
by  a  garden  and  shrubbery,  and  separa- 
ted from  the  hamlet  by  a  paddock  and 
pleasure  ground.  lie  called  himself  Ge- 
neral Sarsfield  ;  but  minute  particulars 
as  to  what  were  his  means  or  his  objects 
in  selecting  the  village  for  his  residence, 
had  not  yet  transpired  to  the  most 
industrious  gossips,  as  the  stranger's 
cold  and  haughty  bearing  had  hitherto 
cut  short  every  effort  at  inquiry.  His 
family  comprised  an  only  daughter,  and 
a  few  male  and  female  domestics. 

I  visited  him ;  he  was  training  flowers 
in  his  garden;  a  lovely  girl  of  about 
fourteen  years  old  beside  him,  and  a 
middle  aged  man,  his  servant,  attending 
him  with  some  necessary  implements. 

He  received  mo  haughtily,  but  like  a 
gentleman,  easy  and  unembarrassed.  He 
conducted  me  to  his  house,  and  the 
interior  surprised  me  ;  the  furniture  was 
handsome,  the  rooms  beautifully  clean — 
while  the  more  elegant  articles  of  domes- 
tic use,  the  harp,  the  piano,  and  the  Avell 
filled  book  case  bespoko  the  owner  as 
belonging  to  the  higher  grade  of  society. 
And  yet  him  and  I  were  never  intimate. 
There  was  something  in  the  lofty  bearing 
of  this  singular  man  which  claimed  a 
tacit  superiority  over  me.  I  felt  it  was  so, 
and  I  disUked  him.  Other,  circumstances 
also  excited  those  feeUngs  deeply.  He 
was  avowedly  an  Irishman  and  a  Roman- 
ist— I  was  prejudiced  against  the  one  and 
bigoted  against  the  other  ;  and  my  aver- 
sion towards  General  Sarsfield  became 
wholly  uncontrollable  and  unbounded- 
It  was  possible  that  time,  or  a  more 
intiiaate  accpaintauce  with  his  chai-acter, 


might  have  induced  me  to  alt'-r  tho 
feelings  which  unfavorable  first  inipnis- 
sions  had  given  birtli  to;  but  an  incident 
occurred  Avhich  fatally  confirmed  our 
enmity. 

I  was  proud  and  tenacious  of  my  man- 
orial rights.  A  pheasant  having  wan- 
derei.1  from  my  preseive,  was  inadvertently 
shot  by  the  General's  favorito  servant  in 
his  shruhbory.  I  had  tho  man  sum- 
moned before  tlie  next  magistrate.  Tho 
village  attorney,  a  vindictive  troublesome 
wretch,  incitod  my  angry  feelings.  I 
pressed  the  charge  on — he  was  convicted 
accordingly,  and  the  fine  recorded;  the 
General  paid  tlie  penalty  on  the  spot ; 
wc  se[>aratefl,  and  from  that  time  ceased 
to  visit  or  to  speak  to  each  other. 

It  was  shortly  after  my  quarrel  with 
General  Sarsfield  that  my  daughter's  in- 
disposition commenced.  I  left  the  country 
immediately,  first  intrusting  the  educa- 
tion of  my  son  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  who  lately  left  a  fellowship  in 
Oxford  for  the  living  of  which  I  had  the 
presentation.  His  character  and  acipire- 
ments  w^erc  such  as  to  relieve  me  in  a 
great  degree  from  any  uneasiness  in 
lea\nng  Edward  behind ;  and  I  could 
now  turn  my  undivided  attention  to  my 
declining  daughter.  The  tillage  and  all 
its  lighter  concerns  were  soon  forgotten, 
and  I  ceased  to  remember  that  such  a 
person  as  General  Sarsfield  was  in  exist- 
ence. 

It  was  evening  when  I  struck  off.  the 
great  London  road  wliich  passes  within 

two  miles  of  M .     The  spring  was 

well  advanced,  the  hedges  in  full  leaf, 
and  the  birds  singing  merrily  from  the 
surrounding  coppices.  I  had  now  entered 
on  my  own  estate,  and  a  proud  feeling 
rose  in  my  breast  while  my  eyes  wan- 
dered widely  round,  and  only  rested  on 
what  Wcis  "  mine  own."  Bat  it  w.vs  soon 
checked.  I  thought  on  Emily  ;  she  had 
been  beside  me  when  I  last  travelled 
this  road,  and  the  carriage  now  helil  but 
me,  its  solitary  occupant.  This  chain  of 
bitter  thoughts  was  interrupted  by  the 
postillions  coming  to  a  sudden  stop.  The 
narrow  road  was  undergoing  some  re- 
pairs, and  a  pony  phaeton  was  passing 
the  broken  way,  and  obhgcd  me  to  pull 
up  and  wait  its  egress.  I  looked  at  tlie 
travellers  and  felt  my  cheeks  redden.  It 
was  my  old  acquaintance,  General  Sars- 
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field.  Time  had  made  some  changes  in 
his  appcixrance,  but  one  look  showed  that 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  man  was  unbro- 
-ken.  His  figure  was  still  erect  and  dig- 
nified, liis  eye  retained  its  former  fire, 
and  his  hair,  silvered  by  age,  was  turned 
bade  and  hung  down  his  shoulders  iu  a 
military  cue.  A  young  female  of  exqui- 
site beauty  was  by  his  side;  never  had  1 
seen  a  loveher  creature.  He  bowed  coldly 
as  he  drove  slowly  by,  but  liis  daughter 
saluted  me  with  glowing  cheeks  and  evi- 
dent emotion. 

And  thd  slie  feel  for  me  ?  I  looked 
upon  my  moiuning  dress  and  the  sable 
liveries  of  my  servants.  My  recent  loss 
rushed  back  upon  my  memory — I  hid 
my  face  in  my  handkerchief,  nor  re- 
moved it  until  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  Hall. 

I  sat  alone  in  the  gloomy  oak  paneled 
dining-room.  The  walls  were  crowded 
with  heavy  ill-designed  portraits  of  the 
De  "Warrcs.  The  armed  knight  and 
stately  dame,  tlie  cloistered  jirelate  and 
the  ermincd  judge  were  there.  What 
were  they  to  me  i  I  would  have  given 
up  all  the  heraldic  glories  from  the  Hep- 
r.  tarchy  for  one  radiant  smile  of  a  daughter 
like  Sarsfield's  ;  and  I  had  such  another : 
had — but  she  was  gone.  "What  a 
strangely  constituted  mind  was  mine  I 
That  innocently  heavenly  gii-l  should 
have  smoothed  the  asperity  of  my  tem- 
per, and  softened  my  animosity  to  her 
parent ;  but  the  reverse  was  the  conse- 
quence. I  felt  that  he  possessed  a  bless- 
ing which  had  been  refused  to  me :  I  en- 
vied him  his  treasure,  and  I  hated  him 
anew. 

On  the  morrow  Edward  arrived  from 
Oxford  with  liis  tutor.  He  entered  my 
dressing-room  and  I  held  my  sole  sur- 
viving child  to  my  heart.  I  had  left  him 
A  Ixjy,  but  a  handsome  well  formed  man 
now  called  me  father.  All  my  pride  re- 
turned as  I  gazed  on  his  fine  intelligent 
countenance,  for  there  the  spirit  and  the 
beauty  of  the  De  Warres  was  blended. 
Sorrow  for  my  former  loss  abated ;  my 
mind  was  now  directed  to  plans  for  E<1- 
ward's  aggrandizement ;  it  became  a 
leading  principle,  and  engrossed  my 
thoughts — my  dreams;  and  once  more 
I  indulged  in  my  darbng  vice — ^bound- 
less, unrestricted  ambition. 

Not  very  distant  from  the  Hall  was 


the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Eustonby, 
and  his  property  joined  mine.  For  many 
years  the  Earl  had  hold  a  leading  situa- 
tion in  the  cabinet ;  but,  owing  to  causes 
not  relevant  to  this  stoiy,  he  had  failed 
in  a  diplomatic  mission,  fallen  into  dis- 
grace, and  been  obliged  to  retire  from 
ofiice.  Like  myself,  he  had  been  the 
founder  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  raised 
himself  by  political  intrigue  to  the  peer- 
age. He  had  an  only  daughter,  and  it 
mutually  occurred  to  us  that  we  might 
ally  our  children  and  unite  the  properties. 
The  lawyer  whom  I  cursorily  mentioned 
before  was  employed,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
we  had  arranged  preliminaries,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  towering  superstruc- 
ture. With  my  Avealth  and  his  peculiar 
talent  for  aggrandizement,  what  was  it 
not  possible  to  effect  ?  The  union  of  our 
estates  would  leave  my  son  the  wealthiest 
individual  in  the  county,  and  Lord  Eus- 
tonby had  been  too  long  conversant  with 
state  intrigue  to  feel  any  difiiculty  in 
attaining  the  primary  object  of  my 
ambition — the  earldom  in  remainder  to 
Edward  and  his  heirs. 

Our  negociation  was  so  privately  car- 
ried on  that  we  had  completed  the 
arrangements  without  a  suspicion  being 
entertained  of  our  designs.  All  was  in 
train,  I  advanced  50,000/.  to  Lord  Eus- 
tonby to  pay  off"  the  last  instalment  of 
the  purchase  money  of  liis  acquired  pro- 
perty, and  he  had  taken  preliminary 
steps  in  the  important  design  of  securing 
to  my  son  the  reversion  of  the  title  of 
Eustonby. 

The  material  point  of  this  important 
affair  being  now,  as  his  lordship  and  I 
supposed,  finally  arranged,  all  that  re- 
mained to  be  done  was  to  introduce  the 
parties  to  each  other,  and  permit  Ihem 
to  go  through  the  ceremonial  of  a  formal 
courtship.  E^lward,  who  had  been  gra- 
duated at  Oxford,  was  accordingly  sent 
for,  and  I  carried  him  with  me  on  a  visit 
to  Eustonby  Castle. 

The  Earl's  daughter  was  young,  tole- 
rably well  looking,  showily  accomplished, 
and  fashionably  brought  up.  She  as- 
sented to  her  father's  project  when  it  was 
mentioned,  am  a  matter  of  course  trans- 
action of  life,  and  seemed  agreeably 
disappointed  when,  as  her  intended  hus- 
band, a  liandsome  noble  looking  youth 
was  presented.    The  day  passed  heavily 
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I  over — tlio  (Jiimer  was  grand,  tedious,  aiid  I 
dull — wiucs  ami  plate,  and  sei-vauts  were  j 
nil  arranged  to  produce  ettect.   Iwatche<l  ; 
•  Edward  narrowly  to  see  how  his  mind  was  ! 
afiected  by  this  pomp;  but  his  demeanor 
-.did    not    by    any    means    satisfy    me.  ' 
Throughout  the  evening  he  was  abstract- 
ied  and  reserved — and,  when   the  hour 
for  retiring  came,  I  beckoned  him  to 
Ibllow  me  to  ray  chamber, 

I  closed  the  (.loor,  and  drew  my  cTiair 
near  his.  I  commenced  with  due  deli- 
beration an  ex270se  of  my  plans,  while  I 
geiicrully  recommended  an  early  mar- 
riage, as  hkely  to  conduce  to  his  happi- 
ness, and  as  being  accordant  to  my  own 
wishes.  He  heard  mo  calmly  and  without 
interruption ;  but  when  1  wound  up  my 
speech  by  acquainting  him  that  his  future 
wife  was  already  selected,  and  all  matters 
arranged  for  his  being  speedily  united  to 
Lady  Caroline  Singleton,  he  started  as  if 
from  a  reverie,  and  declared  that  such  an 
.event  Avas  utterly  impos.sible  !  In  vain  I 
pressed  him  to  state  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection ;  in  vain  I  pointed  out  the  proud 
prospects  that  this  alliance  would  open 
up.  I  used  every  argument ;  I  resorted 
to  every  artifice  ;  I  tried  to  play  upon 
his  filial  affection ;  I  attempted  to  strike 
the  chord  of  his  ambition.  Peerage,  and 
wealth,  and  power  were  placed  before 
him.  He  was  immovable,  and  my  temper 
gradually  gave  Av.ay.  I,  who  had  never 
experienced  aught  from  a  child  but 
implicit  obedience,  became  passionate, 
violent,  delirious — ordered  him  from  my 
presence,  giving  him  one  night's  time  for 
reflection — with  the  alternative  of  obedi- 
ence to  my  wishes,  or  ceasing  to  consider 
me  a  parent. 

I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  A  few 
hours  since  and  I  imagined  my  wishes  on 
the  point  of  being  realized ;  but  suddenly 
«  gigantic  obstacle  had  arisen,  and  my 
darling  scheme  was  threatened  with  total 
shipwreck  ere  it  was  well  launched. 
Early  next  morning  I  sent  to  my  son's 
chamber :  it  was  unoccupied,  and  the 
servant  presented  me  with  a  letter  which 
had  been  just  brought  by  a  peasant. 

The  letter  was  from  Edward  :  it  simply 
stated  "that  any  further  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  our  recent  conversation 
•would  be  at  once  unpleasant  and  unneces- 
sary ;  and,  therefore,  he  had  gone  to  the 
Hall,  there  to  abide  my  determination." 


I  found,  t0'>  late,  tfuit  I  had  committed 
a  'Treat  error  in  calculating  on  passive 
obedience  from  EJward.  The  t<>ne  of 
his  letter  w;is  firm,  resiK-ctful  and  decisivo. 
I  hxitl  a  bold  and  resolute  spirit  to  sulxlut, 
or  my  ambition-built  edifice  would  crum- 
ble to  the  earth. 

I  sent  for  Lord  Eustonby.  Ho  was 
surprised — thunderstruck — but  his  habit- 
ual self-possession  soon  returned.  '•  Wo 
must,"  he  said,  "  bo  prudent  and  politic. 
— Had  he  formed  any  attachment  i"  I 
could  n<jt  tell ;  I  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing  occurring.  Our  consultation 
ended  by  my  starting  for  the  Hall,  ac- 
companied by  the  Earl. 

But  where  was  Edward  ?  He  had 
retired  to  his  rooju  half  distracted ;  for 
that  interview  with  me  had  dispelled  the 
love  dream  on  which  for  months  he  had 
existed.  Yes,  he  loved  passionately — 
devotedly.  He  met  General  Sarsfield  by 
accident ;  they  became  acquainted,  and 
Edward  visited  at  the  cottage  :  and  what 
young  heart  could  be  near  Blanche 
Sai-sfield  and  unmoved  ?  Nor  was  his 
love  unblessed;  she  returned  it  faithfully. 

They  loved  imprudently,  for  they  loved 
in  secret ;  but  my  return  was  anxiously 
expected,  and,  when  the  poignancy  of  my 
domestic  atfiiction  should  be  abated,  Ed- 
ward would  Jisk  me  to  sanction  his 
adtlresses,  and  demand  Blanche  from  her 
father.  But  this  sudden  blow!  how 
could  he  break  it  to  her — her,  whose  high 
honor  had  recoiled  from  listening  to  his 
vows,  unhallowed  by  a  father's  approba- 
tion ?  how  w^ould  that  proud  one  feel, 
when  told  that  he  wjus  already  affianced 
to  another — and,  if  she  dared  to  follow 
hiru  to  the  altar,  a  parent's  curse  would 
mingle  vfith  the  nuptial  benison  ?  He 
left  the  fatal  house  wliich  threatened  ruin 
to  his  peace,  and,  before  a  domestic  was 
awake,  had  concealed  hhnself  in  the  Ge- 
neral's shrubbery. 

Xor  was  young  Blanche  a  late  sleeper 
that  morning ;  she  knew  her  lover  had 
retm-ned,  and  that  ho  would  not  be  lUla- 
tory  in  seeking  her.  Her  heart  beat,  her 
cheek  flushed,  as  she  crossed  the  garden; 
pride  wo\dd  have  restrained  her ;  but 
would  she  give  pain  to  one  so  devoted  to 
her  as  she  beUeved  Edward  wa^ — when 
the  time  had  almost  come  Avhen  con- 
cealment would  be  at  an  end  ? 

Who  could  blame  Iier  ?  she  was  scarce 
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seventeen.  And  oh  I  at  that  <ige,  did 
ever  pride  contend  -with  passion,  tliat  the 
latter  gained  not  the  masteiy  ?  She  came : 
Edward  was  standing  in  the  well-known 
arbor ;  his  head  rested  on  his  hand,  as 
if  lost  in  bitter  thought,  and  leaned 
against  the  broad  beech  which  sheltered 
him :  the  tight  step  ha<l  not  been  heard, 
when  Blanche — his  own  beloved  Blanche, 
was  by  his  side.  A  loud  cry  of  delight 
burst  from  him  as  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms — pressed  her  to  his  heart — called 
her  by  every  endear hig  name,  and  co- 
vered her  cheek  and  neck  with  kisses. 
Blanche  started  back,  and  gently  with- 
drew tiom  his  embrace.  He  was  much 
agitated  :  they  had  been  separated,  and 
probably  his  feelings  overpowered  him. 
She  gazed  on  his  face :  there  was  wildness 
in  his  look — ^vmwonted  and  excited  ardor 
in  his  manner.  He  took  her  hand  in 
his — the  touch  was  hot  and  tremulous. 

"Edward,  you  are  distm-bed — im- 
happy."'     He  smiled  sadly. 

"  I  am  agitated,  dearest  Blanche  :  you 
came  unexpectedly,  and  yom*  appearance 
flurried  me  for  a  moment." 

"  Yes,  dear  Edward,  nuch  must  be  the 
consecjueuce  of  acting  as  you  and  I  have 
done :    we   have   sutiered   oiu-seives   by 
degrees  to  be  surpriscl  into  a  forgetfulness 
of  our  duty ;  but,  thank  God,  the  hour  is 
come,   and  I   shall  no  longer  reproach 
myself  with    duplicity.      Nay,   Edward, 
your  cheek  colors  !   think  not  1  mean  to 
pain  you  ;  think  not,  because  I  prize  your 
honor    and   my   own    above  any    other 
feeling,  that  my  aftection  for  you  is  or 
can   l>e   abated.      No :     conscience  hfus  '. 
reproached  me  with  want  of  candor  to  i 
one  who  has  so  entirely  confided  in  me  ;  i 
and  I  rejoice  that  I  can  now  throw  myself  ! 
upon  a  father's  lx)som,  confess  my  error, 
and  hear  him  say  tliat  he  forgives  me." 

There   was   a    momentary   silence. — 

"  Blanche,  a  few  hours  have  made  me 

the  most  miserable  WTetch  existing ;  and 

it  rests  with  you,  whether  life  shall  be 

endurable  much  longer." 

J.     The  blood  deeerted  her  pale  cheek ; 

•^  her  eye  was   fixed   upon   his  fipeaking 

•  countenance.     He  a^ntinued  in  faltering 

accents,  "  You  have  told  me  I  was  dear 

to  you.     Wilt  thou.  Blanche,  be  mine — 

mine  only,  and  for  ever  ?" 

"  Edward,  why  doubt  me  ?  I  have  con- 
fessed more  than  maiden  ought    I  liave 


owned  for  you  a  woman's  love — do  vou 
want  proof  i" 

"Yes." 

"  Be  it  so — come  with  me  to  my  father ; 
I  will  kneel  at  his  feet,  and  ask  him,  for 
my  sake,  to  forget  imkiudness  to  your 
parent,  and "' 

"  Stop,  stop,  Blanche  ;  —  poor  girl  1 
httle  dost  thou  imagine  what  misery  a 
few  hours  have  wrought."  She  trembled 
\-iolently.  "  I  cannot  proceed  :  hast  thou 
courage,  my  loved  one  ?"  A  struggle  was 
^"isible  in  her  face  ;  but  it  wasmomentar}' : 
she  A\as  a  woman,  but  a  proud  one ;  her 
eyes  were  elevated,  her  lips  compressed, 
and  she  paused  to  collect  her  resolution. 

"  Courage  !"  she  said ;  "  yes — go  on  ; 
I  am  the  daughter  of  Sarsfield — prove 
me." 

"  Blanche ;  I  am  wretched ;  miserable 
beyond  idea !  I  have  heard  the  ruin  ot 
my  hopes  from  him  on  whose  breath  my 
happiness  depended.  I  am  debarred  from 
wedi.iing  ihte — and — I  am  destined  for 
another  /" 

A  shriek  burst  from  her  lips,  and  the 

next  moment  she  was  insensible  in  his 

arms.   He  placed  her  on  the  rustic  bench 

— called  her  by  every  dear  name ;    he 

prayed — he  raved — he   cried   aloud  for 

help — some  one  approached  rapidly,  and 

General  Sai-stield  stood  before  him. 
*  *  ife  * 

Lord  Eustonby  and  I  were  seated  in 
deep  considtation  in  the  library.  Sim- 
monds,  the  village  lawyer,  had  been  with 
us — he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  my 
son's  attachment — and  the  mystery  of 
his  aversion  to  our  arrangements  wf^  now 
cleared  up.  I  felt  enraged  and  mortified 
— my  plans  interrupted — probably  over- 
tunie<l;  and  I  owed  my  defeat  to  my 
ancient  enemy.  Edward  was  not  to  be 
found ;  and  we  despatched  Simmonds  to 
place  spies  upon  his  movements,  and 
ascertain  if  he  had  visited  the  cottage 
since  his  return.  My  mind  was  a  perfect 
chao.s,  and  Lord  Eustonby  appealed  un- 
happy and  chagrined.  Suddenly  Ave 
heard  a  n^^tise,  steps  paced  the  corridor 
hastily — the  folding-dooi-s  flew  open — 
and  Iv^l ward,  in  great  disorder,  entered. 

A  stranger  was  with  him — he  ad- 
vanced deliberately  to  the  centre  of  the 
apartment — and  one  glance  at  his  com- 
manding figure  assured  me  it  was  Geae- 
ral  Sarsfield. 
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For  a  considerable  time  we  looked 
on  this  unexpected  visiter  in  breathless 
astonishment.  Sarsfiold  alone  was  cool 
and  collected,  and  the  first  to  break  this 
ominous  silence.  *'  I  come  here,  Mr.  De 
Warre,"  ho  said,  in  a  deep  solemn  voice, 
"to  discharge  a  double  duty.  I  owe  it 
to  you,  sir,  as  a  gentleman !  and  it  is  due 
to  me  as  a  fother.  I  have  a  daughter ; 
and  circumstances  wliich  have  occurred 
within  this  hour  make  this  internew  un- 
avoidable. Your  son,  sir,  has  professed 
an  attachment  for  my  child ;  and  his  de- 
claration has  been,  1  fear,  too  favorably 
received  for  the  happiness  of  either." 

I  had  gradually  recovered  my  com- 
'  posure,  and  felt  piqued  at  the  cold  n:an- 
ner  in  which  the  General  alluded  to  the 
event  which  had  marred  my  projects. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  I  proudly  ;  "  but 
for  this  unwelcome  news  I  am  already 
debtor  to  another." 

Sai-sfield  colored  at  my  observation, 
but  proceeded  with  wonderful  compo- 
sure— "Your  remarks,  sir,  are  neither 
flattering  nor  gentlemanly — but  let  them 
pass.  I  have  promised  one  who  is  very 
dear  to  me,  to  learn  your  sentiments  from 
your  own  lips.  I  beg  to  ask  distinctly — 
have  you,  sir,  been  aware,  which  I  was 
not,  of  the  existence  of  the  attachment  I 
have  hinted  at;  and  if  v^vr  squ  would 
have  your  full  ap])i'  '^  •  prosecuting 

farther  his  addi  ^^arsfiield  V 

I  was  burninL  Lord  Eus- 

tonby  seemed  lo.  neut — and 

Edward  hung  up  -r.  ay  words  as  if  his 
life  was  included  in  my  reply.  "  General 
Sarsfield,  if  such  title  in  reality  be  yours, 
allow  me  to  answer  you  briefly  and  defi- 
nitely. Till  this  morning  I  scarcely  re- 
collected that  such  a  person  as  Miss  Sars- 
field existed ;  and  the  boundless  disparity 
in  rank  and  fortune  between  the  parties, 
precluded  all  thought  of  my  son's  imwise 
intention  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
Papist — and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
revei^e,  an  L-ish  refugee  and  adventm-er. 
I  have  but  to  add,  for  your  and  his  in- 
formation, that  the  moment  he  imites 
himself  to  hor,  I  cast  him  irom  me  for- 
ever; and  my  curse — a  father's  deep, 
desperate  curso— ^shall  attend  him  to  hiis 
dying  hour." 

With  ominous  calmness  Sarsfield  lis- 
tened until  my  malediction  was  pro- 
nounced.   "  You  have  answered  me,"  he 


said,  "in  full.  You  have  done  more; 
you  have  wantonly'  insulted  me,  my  re- 
ligion, and  my  country.  For  myself,  I 
fling  your  false  and  .slanderous  insinua- 
tions back,  M-ith  the  contempt  that  the 
ofispring  of  Sarsfield  and  the  descendant 
of  a  line  of  princes  bestows  upon  a  pea.s- 
ant-boiTi  wretch,  who  strives  to  veil  his 
lowly  origin  under  a  borrowed  name. 
Your  insult  to  my  faith  I  leave  you  to 
settle  with  your  God — but  for  my  coun- 
try, you  have  my  mortal  defiance."  So 
.saying,  he  pulled  his  glove  from  his  hand 
and  hurled  it  in  my  i^e.  ''  And  if  cra- 
ven and  coward  are  not  the  inheritance 
of  your  menial  cradle,  I  shall  expect  you 
an  hour  hence,  at  the  three  largo  elm 
trees,  a  mile  east  of  the  village,"  ,| 

With  the  utmost  dignity  he  strode  j- 
from  the  room — I  attempted  to  follow,  f 
but  Edward  fell  in  a  fit  upon  the  carpet! 
We  carried  him  to  his  room — while  Lord 
Eustonby  endfcavorod  to  cahn  my  pas-- 
sion,  and  persuade  me  to  abandon  every,  r 
intention  1  might  have  of  meeting  Sars- 
field.    Soon  afterwards  he  left  me,  with 
an  assurance  that  he  would  retiorn  on  the 
morrow. 

The  day  dragged  hea^nly  on.  My 
dinner  was  removed  untasted.  I  sat  in 
melancholy  solitude  brooding  over  the 
failure  of  ray  schemes,  when  Simmonds 
was  introduced.  His  spies  had  been  on 
the  alert,  and  brought  liim  intelhgence 
that  there  was  an  imusual  bustle  among 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage.  Trunks  were 
packing,  and  preparations  making  for  au 
instant  journey;  and,  it  was  the  attor- 
ney's opinion,  that  an  elopement  would 
take  place  that  night,  and  that  Edward's 
movements  should  be  closely  watched. 
The  information  brought  by  Simmonds 
was  further  confirmed,  by  finding  that 
my  son's  chamber  w:\s  deserted,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  servant  could  be  found. 

I  determuied  to  counteract  their  plans. 
I  ordered  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  de- 
spatched mossengei-s  to  watch  the  north- 
ern road,  Avhich  I  deemed  the  route  most 
hkeiy  to  be  taken  by  the  fugitives ;  and, 
mutfling  myseh'  in  a  cloak,  I  set  out  with 
Simmonds  to  observe  the  movements  of 
my  enemy. 

It  was  now  quite  dark ;  and  by  a  pri- 
vate door  in  the  park  wall  we  came  out 
close  to  Sarsfield's  cottage.  Leaving  tho 
attorney  to  watch  the  road,  I  crossed 
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into  the  shrubbery  which  surrounded  the 
General's  house,  and,  favored  by  the 
darkness,  stationed  myself  before  a  lower 
window.  Within,  much  confusion  was 
apparent,  the  furniture  was  disordered, 
and  the  floor  covered  with  trunks  and 
boxes.  I  M'as  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
demonstration  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward in  the  cottage,  when  suddenly  a 
powerfid  hand  was  laid  upon  my  collar, 
and  a  pistol  presented  to  my  head.  I 
turned  round  alarmed,  and  found  myself 
in  the  grasp  of  my  enemy. 

"  So !"  he  said,  as  the  cloak  fell,  "  is 
Mr.  De  Warre,  as  he  chooses  to  call  him- 
self, come  to  \nsit  General  Sarsfield,  not 
jis  a  manly  foe  with  his  weapon  in  his 
hand,  and  the  blessed  light  of  day  to 
witness  the  result,  but  in  the  dark,  as 
best  becomes  an  eave's  dropper  and  a 
coward." 

I  was  unable  to  articulate  a  word — I 
felt  abased,  degraded.  Contempt,  ineffa- 
ble contempt,  was  on  the  General's  lip 
as  he  addressed  me  in  bitter  scorn.  I  at 
last  found  words  to  mention  the  object 
which  brought  me  within  his  premises. 
"And  you  feared  that  the  heir  of — I 
really  forget  your  proper  appellation — 
would  be  trepanned  into  matrimony  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Irish  adventurer? 
Come  in,  I  will  reHeve  your  doubts.  Nay, 
fear  nothing.  I  will  not  harm  thee, 
man ;  for,  God's  sooth !  tliou  art  utterly 
beneath  my  vengeance." 

I  felt,  as  it  were,  paralyzed  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  mechanically  followed  him. 
He  took  a  lamp  from  the  hall  table,  and 
ushere'l  me  into  a  back  apartment  in 
which  I  had  never  been  before. 

The  room  was  evidently  intended  for 
study  or  private  devotion.  The  shelves 
were  filled  with  lx)oks — the  table  strewn 
with  papers.  Beneath  a  fine  oil  pnintiiig 
of  the  Virgin  there  was  a  small  altar  and 
crucifix.  On  the  former  an  illuminated 
missal  was  lying  open,  and  a  small  cas- 
ket beside  it.  Sai-sfield  reverently  ap- 
proached, and  crossing  himself,  took  up 
the  casket,  and  returned  to  where  I  was 
standing,  lost  in  astonishment.  "I  vis- 
ited you  this  morning,  sir.  I  put  a  sim- 
ple question  to  yrm,  and  you  answered  it 
with  mockery  and  in.sult.  I  am  known 
as  General  Sarsfir-ld,  and  you  as  Mr  Dc 
"Warre ;  and  now  k-t  us  see  which  has  the 
better  claim  to  the  title  he  has  assumed." 


He  paused  and  unclosed  the  casket;  it 
appeared  filled  witli  jewels  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  ^•alue.     Ho   pointed   with  his 
finger  to  a  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  continued — "That  was  on 
my  breast,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  June,  I  carried  by  assault  the 
^^llage  of  Marengo ;  and,  but  f  )r  the  un''  ■ 
expected  arrival  of  r)essaix,  might  have  '■ 
changed  that  proud  day  for  France  into 
one  of  mourning  and  defeat.   That  medal 
I  wore  at  Hohenlinden ;  and  this  at  Baiv;; 
dinetto."  He  took  out  a  small  miniatm-e^  ■ 
richly  set  with  diamonds — "  There  is  a 
memorial  of  my  youth ;  it  is  the  likeness 
of  a  lovely  woman,  and  a  queen.     She 
came  to  a  stranger's  court — and  she  was 
coldly,  crucUy  welcomed.     She-'iwas  ne- 
glected, despised,  and  slandered.     I  was 
but  a  nameless  hussar,  but  accidwit'mado 

me  her  champion.  I  fought  Count  N ^f; 

her  deadliest  enemy — her  implacable  and  • 
unwearied  persecutor.     He  fell  beneath 
my  sword ;    and  that  ill-used  lady   be- 
stowed this  portrait  on  me,  and  continued  ^ 
my  friend  and  patroness  until  her  death.': 
These,"   and   he  uncovered  his  scarredq^ 
bosom — *'  these  are  memorials  of  Rivoli  . 
and  Bassano ;  and  those  sabre  cuts  " — he 
turned  back  his  long  grey  tresses — "I, 
received  in  the  passage  of  the  Mincio; 
and  now,  sir,  are  these  the  tokens  of  im- 
posture ?" 

I  was  silent  and  he  continued,  "  You 
called  me  traitor  two,  and  now  to  the 
proof."  He  raised  e  lamp,  and  turned. 
its  light  upon  two  pictures — "  These  were; 
my  sons — my  only  sons.  That  was  the 
elder."  I  looked  as  he  pointed  to  the 
portrait  of  a  young  man  in  a  naval  uni- 
form. "He  commanded  an  English  fri- 
gate, and  was  convoying  troop  sliips. 
Two  French  vessels  of  superior  force 
chased  him ;  and  one  choice  was  U'ft  hirai 
— to  lose  the  convoy  or  himself.  He 
chose  tlie  latter,  dared  the  unequal  con- 
flict, and  never  was  England's  tiag  more 
desperately  defended.  His  masts  went 
over  the  side,  but  the  thunder  of  his  can- 
non was  unabated.  His  assailants  board- 
ed him  together:  he  drove  them  back 
with  slaughter.  Tliey  told  him  his  ship 
was  .sinking;  he  coUeoUd  the  remnant 
of  his  men,  'feeble  and  few,  but  fearless 
still,'  sjjrang  upon  the  Frenchman's  deck 
and  died  ilure,  while  his  shattered  frigate 
went  down  with  the  English  colors  fly- 
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iniT  V)  the  last,  for  no  enemy's  hand  had 
touched  thcni ! 

"And  this,"  continutid  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  is  the  Hkeness  of  my  other  boy. 
Ue  would  be  a  soldier,  and  like  his 
brother's,  his  career  was  but  a  short  one. 
He  died  at  Ciudad  Rodrij^o.  His  foot 
w;is  on  the  breach,  his  sword  was  in  his 
hand — he  fell — his  last  breath  was  a 
cheer — his  last  word  wa.s — '  Forward  !' 
They  are  gone.  I  gave  thorn  to  ray 
country — they  sealed  their  loyalty  with 
their  fives.  Were  tliese  the  gifts  of  a 
traitor  ? 

"  And  now,  sir,  return  to  your  home. 
You  have  wrought  me  much  mischief 
and  misery.  Before  to-morrow's  sun  sets 
I  shall  be  far  from  this  spot;  and  to 
avoid  you  ami  yours  I  leave  what  was  to 
me  a  quiet  and  happy  resting-place.  Let 
not  your  son  presume  to  follow  me — if 
he  does,  his  blood  be  on  his  head.  Tell 
him  he  knows  not  the  daughter  of  Sars- 
field.  Though  his  portion  w;is  a  king- 
dom Blanche  would  not  wed  him,  if  that 
union  was  unhallowed  by  her  parent's 
blessing.  One  word,  and  we  part.  I  re- 
commend you  chxiriUj ;  and  when  you 
next  speak  of  my  poor  insulted  country, 
remember  she  h.os  lavishly  given  England 
her  treasure  and  her  blood ;  and,  if  you 
cannot  be  generous — be  just !" 

He  pointed  to  the  door,  led  the  way 
with  haughty  courtesy,  and  left  me  at 
his  gate. 

Two  days  elapsed.  Sarsfield,  faithful 
to  his  word,  had  removed  with  all  his 
family,  leaving  a  servant  in  charge  of  the 
cottage,  with  directions  to  forward  his 
baggage  to  a  distant  seaport,  where  he 
should  receive  further  orders.  I  was  in 
dreadful  alarm  for  my  son  :  we  had  heard 
no  tidings  of  him  since  he  left  the  Hall 
— when,  late  in  the  evening,  an  express 
arrived  from  his  servant,  to  say  that  his 
■master  was  dangeroush'  ill  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  I  instantly  set  off,  and  f<>und 
him  in  a  brain  fever.  He  raved  inces- 
santly about  his  "  lost  Blanche ;"  and  my 
name  and  vSarsfield's  were  often  men- 
tioned in  his  dehrium.  I  learned  from 
his  servant  that  he  had  followe*.!  and  at- 
tempted to  interrupt  General  Sarsfiekl's 
journey  ;  but  the  attempt  failed.  A  dis- 
tressing interview  between  him  and  his 
mistress  had  taken  place,  and  they  parted 
in  a  state  bovderina:  on  distraction. 


Edward  recovered  slowly — youth  pre- 
vaileil — and  his  strength  returncil,  but 
his  .spirits  had  totally  forsaken  him.  I 
thought  society  would  dispel  his  melan- 
choly, and  invited  Lord  Eustonby  and  a 
numerous  party  to  the  Hall. 

On  the  day  when  my  guests  were  ex- 
pected, my  son,  at  a  late  hour,  had  not 
appeared.  I  felt  alaraied,  and  went  in 
pei-son  to  ascertaiii  the  cause.  He  was 
gone ;  the  chamber  was  deserted,  and  the 
bed  hatl  not  been  occupied  the  preceding 
night.  A  note  addressed  to  me  was  left 
upon  the  table ;  with  trembling  anxiety 
I  broke  the  seal — it  informed  me  that  he 
had  left  the  kingdom.  Everything  about 
the  Hall  recalled  unhappy  recollections ; 
he  revolted  at  the  idea  of  meeting  Lord 
Eustonby,  as  he  atUiched  much  of  the 
misery  he  suffered  to  him — itssured  me 
that  all  inquiry  after  him  would  be  fruit- 
less, for  he  had  changed  his  name,  and 
adopted  other  measures  to  prevent  dis- 
covery. ^ 

And  so  the  result  proved ;  every  ex- 
ertion to  gain  any  information  of  himself 
or  Mervyn,  the  servant  who  accompanied 
him,  was  abortive. 

A  year,  a  miserable  year  passed,  and 
still  no  tidings  of  my  absent  boy.  Eu- 
rope was  convulse<^l  and  in  anns ;  the 
disastrous  campaign  in  Rassia  robbed 
France  of  half  her  glory,  and  Napoleon 
was  hurled  from  his  throne.  There  was 
joy  and  exultation  throughout  Britain. 
But  what  were  victories  and  events  to 
one  so  bereaved  as  I  ?  Could  I  have 
found  Edward  I  would  have  gone  with 
him,  and  humbled  myself  at  the  feet  of 
that  proud  man  whom  I  had  once  scorned 
and  insulted.  I  Avould  have  sacrificed 
ambition,  an<l  power,  and  fortune,  could 
they  have  restored  to  me  a  son,  a  happy 
son,  as  mine  once  was,  and  would  have 
been  but  for  my  false  notions  of  aggran- 
dizement. I  determiuc'-i  to  use  fresh  ex- 
ertions to  learn  his  fate,  and  prepared  to 
set  out  for  Ireland,  where  I  imagined  he 
miijht  have  gone,  under  the  supposition 
th.'it  Sarsfield  would  naturally  settle  in 
his  native  country. 

Full  of  this  idea,  I  issued  orders  to 
prepare  for  my  departure,  when  a  pei-son 
from  the  village  inn  arrived  to  tell  me 
that  a  dying  man  was  there,  and  anxious 
to  speak  to  me  without  a  moment's  do- 
lay  ;  but  he  had  declined  to  t^U  the  me^ 
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senger  eitLor  his  nume  or  business.  I 
obeyed  the  suiniuons,  and  was  (.'onducted 
to  the  sick  ruau's  ohainber.  In  a  feeble 
voice  lie  requested  the  others  to  withdraw, 
and  U-^ckoued  mo  to  approach  the  bed.  I 
canie  forward  and  looked  at  him  ;  he  was 
a  young  soldier,  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  a  Saxon  lancer,  and  apparently  in  the 
List  stage  of  life.  Ho  askod  ine  if  I  re- 
membered him?  I  viewed  him  more 
attentively — ^the  face  was  pale  and  much 
distigured  by  a  sword  cut ;  slowly  memory 
returned — it  was  Edward's  servant. 

With  evident  exertion  he  succeeded  in 
telling  me  his  disastrous  tale.  My  son 
assumed  another  name,  and,  repairing  to 
the  theatre  of  war,  entered  the  Austrian 
service.  }Jei-\Tn  loved  him  too  well  to 
separate  from  him,  and  he  eurulled  him- 
self in  the  same  corps.  They  served 
that  sanguinary  campaign  togetb.er,  and 
Edward  perished  in  the  streets  of  Leipsic, 
iu  the  last  furious  charge  which  decided 
that  fearful  day.  Mervyn  lay  beside  him 
badly  wounded,  and  received  fj-om  his 
dying  master  a  small  packet,  which,  with 
his  last  breath,  he  entreated  him  to  con- 
vey to  me.  The  attached  servant  faith- 
fully obeyed  the  wishes  of  my  boy,  and 
used  the  feeble  remnant  of  departing 
life  to  reach  the  village.  Slowly,  and 
yith  painful  exertions,  Mervyn  commu- 
nicated his  fiital  message.  The  people 
of  the  inn,  surprised  at  the  silence  of  the 
apartment,  at  last  ventured  to  enter  it. 
jhey  found  me  stretched  across  the  bed 
inseasible,  and  Mervyn  a  coipse  beside 

me  I 

%  *  *  *  * 

Months  rolled  on  unmarked  and  unre- 
garded. The  world  was  a  blank  to  me 
— I  retired  from  it,  and  refused  any 
intercourse  with  mankind.  Since  the 
day  I  heard  of  Edward'^  death  I  never 
left  the  Hall  but  in  the  gloom  of  evening, 
to  wander  in  some  secluded  part  of  the 
domain,  and  commune  with  my  own 
thoughts  in  secret.  One  evening  I  ven- 
tured earlier  than  usual  on  my  melan- 
choly walk.  I  was  passing  an  c>ptning 
m  the  tliick  plantations,  where  a  turn  of 
the  high  road  was  for  a  moment  visible. 
1  threw  a  glan^^o  suspiciously  forward,  to 
satisfy  myself  that  nothing  human  would 
di.-=trrb  my  solitude.  I  became  rooted  to 
the  spot — a  funeral  was  pjissing.  There 
were   tall  wliite   plumes  waving   above 


the  hearse,  and  one  dark  carriage,  care- 
fully closed  up,  followed  it.  I  felt  a 
creeping  at  my  heart  as  I  looked  at  the 
lone  funeral,  and  hastened  home  to 
brood  in  silence  over  my  own  destitution. 

Night  came ;  the  library  was  wrapped 
in  deepest  gloom,  where,  by  the  sickly 
hght  of  an  untrimmed  lamp,  I  was 
sitting  in  melancholy  abstraction.  I 
heard  tiio  door  open,  and  supposed  it  to 
bo  one  of  the  domestics  coming  to  per- 
form some  necessary  duty  with  their  ac- 
customed silence.  I  felt  ray  shoulder 
gently  touched.  I  raised  my  eyes ;  a 
taU  figure  in  deep  mourning  stood  beside 
me.  Merciful  Heaven  ! — it  was  Sars- 
field — but  oh !  how  altered  !  the  ruin 
only  of  my  once  haughty  enemy  was 
now  before  me ;  the  cheek  was  sunken 
and  colorless  as  a  marble  statue  ;  the 
fire  of  that  once  proud  eye  was  totally 
extinguished ;  the  silver  hair  fell  in  neg- 
lected ringlets  down  his  shoulders — the 
step  was  humble  as  a  penitent's — the 
figure  bent  and  emaciated.  And  was 
this  broken-hearted  old  man  he  who  had 
ridden  through  the  red  fields  of  Hohen- 
lihden  and  Rivoli  and  Marengo  ?  God ! 
what  is  man — his  pride — his  pomp — his 
glory  ? 

There  was  a  long  and  harrowing  si- 
lence :  the  deep  tones  of  the  mourner 
at  last  broke  it.  "  De  Warre,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  childless !  the  last  of  that  proud 
name  I  gloried  in  now  stands  before  you. 
My  lust  child  to-night  is  laid  in  the  vil- 
lage cemetery."  I  was  utterly  over- 
whelmed. I  sunk  upon  my  knees — I 
implored  him  to  have  mercy — to  have 
pity,  and  t(i  paidon  me.  I  sobbed  con- 
vulsively— "  I  too  am  childless  !" 

"  Yes,  De  Warre,  we  have  both  been 
to  blame ;  your  false  ambition  and  my 
erring  pride  wrought  ruin  to  those  we 
loved  best.  I  am  here  to  obey  the  last 
wishes  of  a  departed  angel — to  inter- 
change forgiveness  with  the  father  of  him 
she  died  for." 

"  And  did  she  hear  of  Edward's  death  ?" 

"  She  did :  fter  lieart  broke ;  and  she 
never  smiled  again.  At  her  own  request 
I  bmught'her  remains  here;  for  here  the 
first  tale  of  mutual  love  was  told.  De 
Warre,  I  come  to  say  farewell !" 

I  gasped — "  Oh  !  stay — stay  liero — 
live  here — die  here — and  let  us  wear  out 
our  miserable  existence  together  1" 
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"  No,  De  Warro  ;  wo  never  meet  again 
in  this  world  ;  may  we  meet  in  another 
and  a  better  one !  My  last  earthly  tie 
is  snapped,  and  my  few  remainin^r  days 
are  dedicated  to  Heaven.  Do  Warro, 
tirewell — forever!  accept  this  pledge  of 
my  forgiveness" — stDoping,  he  laid  his 
trembling  lips  on  my  cheek — "God  com- 
fort you — and  me  /" 

III}  then  gathered  his  mourning  cloak 
around  him,  and  wth  noiseless  steps 
glided  through  the  gloom  of  the  cham- 
ber. I  remained  in  speechless  agony. 
Next  moment  I  heard  the  wheels  of  his 

carriage — and  never  saw  him  more  ! 
***** 

The  bells  were  tolling  a  death  peal 
from  the  old  tower  of  the  nllage  church  ; 
the  pulpit  was  covered  \ni\\  black  cloth, 
and  over  the  pew  of  the  De  Warres 
there  hung  an  escutcheon,  charged  with 
their  numerous  and  ancient  bearings. 
The  last  of  that  name  was  gone :  he 
died  childless,  and  there  was  no  heir  to 
inherit  his  extensive  possessions. 

A  funeral  entered  the  churchyard 
gate :  there  was  but  one  mourner,  and  a 
few  of  the  villagers  had  followed  it  from 
curiosity.  The  stranger's  face  was  buried 
in  his  sable  cloak,  while  the  corpse  was 
committed  to  the  earth ;  but  the  cus- 
tomary ser\'iee  for  the  dead  was  omitted. 
The  last  turf  was  placed  on  the  grave, 
as  the  gates  of  the  domain  of  the  Do 
Warres  were  flung  open,  and  a  long 
train  of  mourners  and  attendants  issued 
forth. 

The  sable  stranger  raised  his  head 
qnickly,  and  inquired,  "whose  was  that 
ftxneral  procession  V  They  told  him. 
"Then  is  my  message  useless,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "  there  was  but  little  time  between 
them.  Mother  of  mercy,  pardon  them 
their  sins !" 

He  hurried  from  the  spot,  and  moimted 
a  hoi"so  which  was  in  waiting.  Rapidly, 
however,  as  he  rode  off,  tliore  were  some 
in  the  crowd  who  recognized  the  man ; 
he  was  the  follower  and  foster-brother 
of  General  Sarafield. 

Tho  Colonel  ceased  reading  just  as  his 
servant  entered  to  say  there  had  been 
some  mistake  about  the  apartments ;  for, 
on  investigation,  there  appeared  to  have 
been  no  accommodation  reserved  for  the 
soldiers,  but  a  portion  of  a  .wretched  sort 


of  barrack-room,  in  which  one  of  the 
beds  was  already  tenanted  by  a  sick 
traveller.  Mine  host  was  instantly  snm- 
monofl ;  and  when  the  worthy  man,  with 
considerable  danger,  hjul  clambered  up 
tho  steep  stairs  to  the  presence,  it  was 
discovered  that  ho  could  not  render  any 
assistance  in  remo\*ing  tho  difficulty, 
having  just  attained  that  respectable 
state  of  drunkenness  when  the  power  of 
articulation  ceases.  In  vain  Hilson  re- 
monstrated, and  Kennedy  stormed.  Beds, 
excepting  cribs  in  the  sick  man's  cham- 
ber, were  not  to  be  procured ;  and  no 
alternative  was  left  but  sleeping  on  'the 
floor,  or  sitting  up  quietly  till  morning. 

The  latter  proposition  was  made  by 
Captain  MacCarthy,  who  appeared  to 
bear  his  disappointment  with  laudable 
equanimity.  The  regiments  were  to 
move  by  the  first  light  next  morning; 
and  as  tho  night  was  now  far  advanced, 
the  party  resolved  to  pass  away  as  they 
best  could  the  few  hours  that  remained. 

"  Frank,"  said  the  dragoon,  "  finish 
that  bottle — order  supper — it  will  kill 
time ;  and  as  we  havo  a  leisure  hour  and 
are  a  little  melancholy  after  that  sombro 
story,  probably  you  "will  favor  us  with 
your  history,  which,  no  doubt,  will  bo 
sufficiently  farcical  to  make  us  forget  that 
deep  tragedy  we  havo  listened  to,  of  love 
and  Heaven  knows  what." 

"  Farcical.  God  help  thee,  Mac !  Tho 
wisest  can  hardly  escape  tho  urchin  ar- 
cher, and  how  should  Frank  Kennedy? 
Ah !  Maurice,  I  too  have  been  a  butt  tor 
cupid's  arrows." 

"  You  /"  exclaimed  the  dragoon,  with 
a  loud  laugh.  "  You !  Oh !  for  your 
tenderest  adventure — and  compared  with 
it,  'Billy  Taylor'  would  bo  a  German 
sentiment." 

"Stop,  Maurice,"  said  the  commander; 
"  let  us*  hear  and  judge.  Come,  Frank, 
that  gloomy  tale  has  dispirited  us,  and 
yours  must  divert  our  melancholy." 

"  Divert  melancholy !  why,  mine  is  a 
most  calamitous  narrative ;  but,  if  you 
please,  such  as  it  is  you  shall  have  it ;" 
and,  filling  his  glass,  which  example  his 
friend  MacCarthy  faithfully  followed,  the 
captain  of  grenadiers  commenced  his 
story. 
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FRANK  KENNEDY. 

Sure  now  this  is  much  better  than  being  in 
love  !  ha !  ha !  ha !  There's  some  spirit  in 
this !  "What  sigoidcs  breaking  some  scores  of 
solemn  promises? — all  that's  of  no  conse- 
quence, you  know.  Perhaps  they  may  be  ill- 
natured  enough  to  liint  that  the  gentleman 
grew  tired  of  the  lady,  and  forsook  lier ;  but 
don't  let  that  fret  you !  TiiE  Rivals. 

Mr  father  left  tlio  carbineers  some 
years  before  tlie  Irish  rebellion  of  ninety- 
eight.  Like  greater  warriors,  the  crop 
of  laurels  he  collected  in  that  celebrated 
corps  was  but  a  short  one.  It  is  true  he 
had  seen  ser\dce.  His  sword,  like  But- 
ler's knights  of  "passing  worth,"  had 
been  unsheathed  in  executing  "warrants 
and  exigents;"  and  more  than  once  he 
had  stormed  a  private  distillery,  imder 
the  leading  of  a  desperate  ganger. 

He  was,  however,  a  stout  slasliing 
looking  fellow,  an<l  found  favor  in  my 
mother's  sight.  She  had  reached  the 
wrong  side  of  thirty — consequently,  she 
made  but  a  short  resistance,  and  be- 
stowed her  hand  and  fortune  on  the  bold 
dragoon.  My  mother  was  an  heiress — 
but  the  estate  of  Killnacoppal  owed  a 
"  trifle  of  money."  Now  a  trifie  in  Con- 
naught  is  sometimes  a  sweeping  sum; 
and  you  cannot  safely  calculate  on  rents 
in  Comiemara  being  paid  exactly  to  th^ 
day. 

I  never  exhibited  precocity  of  intellect ; 
but,  before  I  was  sixteen,  I  discovered 
that  our  establishment  occivsionally  suf- 
fered from  a  scarcity  of  specie.  At 
tiiese  times  my  father  was  sure  to  be 
aflSicted.  with  cold  or  rheumatism,  and 
never  left  the  hoase ;  and  I  suppo.se,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  him,  the  hall  door  was 
but  seldom  opened,  and  then  only  to  a 
particular  fiiend ;  while  an  ill-favored 
tradesman  or  suspicious  looking  stranger 
received  their  commands  in  the  briefest 
manner,  from  an  upper  window. 

Wliat  was  to  be  done  with  me  had 
cruelly  puzzled  both  ray  parents ;  and, 
whether  I  should  ornament  the  church 
or  benefit  the  revenue,  was  for  a  long 
time  imder  consideration.  The  law,  how- 
ever, held  out  more  promising  prospects 
than  either,  and  it  was  decided  that  I 
ehould  l>e  bound  to  an  attorney. 


Duncan  Davidson,  of  Dorset  street, 
Dublin,  was  married  to  m}*  father's  sister 
He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and,  like  that 
"  thinking  people"  from  whom  he  sprung, 
ho  held  "a  hard  grip  of  the  main 
chance."  Duncan  was  wealthy  and 
childless,  and  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
bring  me  up  at  his  feet,  God  knows  what 
might  be  the  consequence.  My  father 
accordingly  made  the  application,  and 
the  gracious  Duncan  consented  to  receive 
me  for  a  time  on  trial. 

What  a  bustle  there  was  in  Killnacop- 
pal when  my  uncle's  letter  arri\"ed !  due 
preparations  were  made  for  my  depart- 
me  ;  and,  as  the  term  of  my  absence 
was  computed  at  seven  years,  I  had  to 
take  a  formal  and  aftectionate  leave  of 
my  relatives  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
con-sanguinity.  My  aunt  Macan,  whose 
cat's  leg  I  had  unfortunately  dislocated, 
and  who  had  not  spoken  to  me  since 
Candlemas,  was  induced  to  relent  on  the 
occasion,  and  favored  me  Avith  her  bless- 
ing and  a  one  poimd  note,  although  she 
had  often  declared  she  never  could  banish 
the  idea  from  her  mind  but  that  I  should 
travel  at  the  public  expense,  if  my  career 
were  not  finished  in  a  more  summary 
manner. 

I  arrived  safely  in  Dublin — and  awful 
were  my  feelings  when  fii'st  ushered  mto 
the  presence  of  my  uncle  Duncan.  He 
was  a  short  fat  man,  in  a  brown  coat  and 
flax-colored  scratch  wig — perched  upon 
a  high  oflSce  stool.  Coasidering  his  di- 
mensions, I  used  to  marvel  much  how  ha 
managed  to  get  there.  Holding  out  hi? 
forefinger,  which  I  dutifully  grasped,  he 
told  me  to  be  steatly  and  attentive,  and 
that  my  aunt  would  be  happy  to  sec  ma 
up  stairs.  On  leaving  the  room  I  heard 
him  ftoftly  remark  to  the  head  clerk,  that 
lie  did  not  much  like  ray  appearance,  for 
that  I  had  "  a  wild  eye  in  my  head." 

I  wius  duly  put  to  the  desk,  and  the 
course  of  trial  w:w  not  flattering  to  me, 
or  satisfactory  to  my  intended  ma'jter 
It  was  allowed  on  all  hands  that  my 
writing  was  abominable ;  and  my  spell- 
ing being  untrammelled  by  rules,  was 
found,  in  many  material  points,  to  difler 
from  mod<;rn  orthographers.  Nor  wa.s  I 
more  successful  in  comp^iiring  deeds.  My 
desk  and  stool  were  unluckily  placed 
beside  a  window  which  looked  into  a 
narrow  court — and  a  straw  bonnet  maker 
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occupied  the  oppo.sito  apartmont.  Slio 
was  pretty,  .lad  I  was  naturdly  polite ; 
and  who,  with  a  rosy  cheek  before  liim, 
would  waste  a  look  upon  a  tawny  skin 
of  parchment  ?  I  mentally  consigned 
the  deed  to  the  devil,  and  let  the  copy 
loose  upon  the  world  "  with  all  its  im- 
perfections on  its  head." 

The  fij-st  trial  was  nearly  conclusive — 
for  never  before  had  such  a  lame  and 
lamentable  docimaent  issued  from  the 
'Office  of  the  punctilious  Duiican,  I  had 
'  there  omitt<.!d  setting  forth  ''  one  hundred 
dove-cotes,"  and,  for  aught  I  know,  left 
out  ''  one  huncked  castles,"  to  keep  them 
company.  My  uncle  almost  dropped 
from  his  poich  at  the  discovery;  and 
Counijellov  Ruundabout  was  heard  to 
remark  that  a  man's  life  was  not  safe  in 
the  hau'-ls  of  such  a  delinquent.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  getting  my  conge  and 
free  permission  to  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  I  came — but  my  aunt,  good 
easy  woman,  interfered — and  Duncan 
consented  to  give  me  a  farther  trial,  and 
employ  me  to  transport  his  bag  to  the 
couiis,  and  his  briefs  to  the  lawyer. 

Any  di-udgery  for  me  but  the  desk. 
With  suitable  instructions  the  bag  was 
codfidexi  to  me,  and  tor  throe  days  it 
came  back  safely.  On  the  fourtli  eve- 
ning I  was  returning ;  the  bag  was  unu- 
sually full,  and  so  had  been  my  uncle's 
admonitions  for  its  security.  I  had  got 
half  way  down  Capel-street,  when,  whom 
should  I  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  way 
but  Slasher  MacTigue  ?  The  Shvsher  was 
five  akin  to  my  mother,  and  allowed  to 
l>8  the  greatest  buck  at  the  last  fair  of 
Ballinasloe — and  would  he  acknowledge 
me,  loaded  as  I  was  like  a  Jew  clothes- 
man  ?  "What  was  to  be  done  l  I  slip- 
ped the  accursed  bag  to  a  ragged  boy — 
promised  him  some  half-pence  for  his 
trouble — prudently  assured  \\\m.  that  his 
cargo  was  invaluable — ^told  him  to  wait 
for  me  at  the  corner,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment was  across  the  street  with  a  h&t 
hold  of  the  Slasher's  right  hand. 

The  Slasher — peace  to  his  ashes  I  for 
he  was  shot  stone  dead  in  the  Phoenix 
Park — we  never  well  understood  the 
quarrel  in  Gonuemara,  and  it  was  said 
there  that  the  poor  man  himself  was  not 
thoroughly  iuibrmed  on  the  subject — 
appeared  determined  to  support  his  justlv 
acquired  reputation  at  the  late  ^ij;  of 


Ballinasloe.  Not  an  eye  in  Capd-street 
but  was  turned  on  him  as  he  swaggered 
past.  His  jockey  boots — I  must  begin 
below — were  in  tlie  newest  style ;  the  top 
sprang  from  the  ankle  bone,  and  was 
met,  mid-leg,  by  short  tights  of  tea- 
colored  leather  ;  tliree  sm<x>thing-iroa 
seals,  and  a  chain  that  would  man<icle  a 
deserter,  dangled  from  the  fob ;  his  vest 
was  of  amber  kerseymere,  gracefully 
sprinkled  with  stars  and  shamrocks ;  his 
coat  sky  blue,  with  basket  buttons,  re- 
lieved judiciously  with  a  purple  neck- 
cloth, and  doe-skin  gloves ;  wlule  a  coni- 
cal hat,  with  a  leaf  full  seven  inches  broad, 
toj>ped  all.  A  feeble  imitation  of  the 
latter  article  may  still  be  seen  by  the  cu- 
rious, in  a  hatter's  wmdow.  No.  7 1  in  the 
Sti-and,  with  a  label  affixed  thereto,  de- 
nominating it  '■'Neck  or  Nothingp 

Lord,  how  proud  I  felt  when  the 
Slasher  tucked  me  under  his  arm  !  We 
had  already  taken  two  turns — the  admi- 
ration of  a  crowded  throughfare,  when  I 
looked  round  for  my  bag  holder — but  he 
was  not  visible.  I  left  my  kinsman  has- 
tily, ran  up  and  down  the  street,  looked 
round  the  corners,  peered  into  all  the 
public  houses — but  neither  bag  nor  boy 
were  there.  I  recollected  my  uncle's 
name  and  address  Avere  written  on  it, 
and  the  urchin  might  have  mist;iken  his 
instructions  and  carried  the  bag  home. 
Otf  I  ran,  tumbled  an  apple- basket  in 
Bolton-street,  and,  spite  of  threats  and 
curses,  held  on  my  desperate  course  untill 
I  found  myself^  breathless,  in  my  imcle's 
presence. 

He  sternly  reproached  me  for  being 
diktory.  "  What  had  detained  me  ?  Here 
had  been  Counsellor  Leatherhead's  ser- 
vant waiting  this  half  hour  for  his  pa- 
pers; bring  in  the  bag."  I  gaped  at 
him,  and  stuttered  that  I  supposed  it  had 
been  already  hero ;  but  it  would  certainly 
arrive  shortly.  Question  and  answer  fol- 
lowed rapidly,  and  the  fatal  truth  came 
out — the  bag  was  lost!  for  the  cad,  ad- 
vised of  the  value  of  the  charge,  had 
retreated  the  moment  I  turned  my  back ; 
and,  although  on  investigation  he  must 
have  felt  much  disappointed  at  the  result 
of  his  industry;  yet,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  lost  no  time  in  transferring  the  papers 
to  a  tobacconist's,  and  pocketing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  same. 

For  somempm^t^^ui).(^'srag^g^:j8-j^ 
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vented  him  from  speaking.  At  last  he 
found  utterance  :  "  Heaven  and  earth  I" 
he  exclaimed;  "was  there  ever  such  a 
villain  ?  He  was  ruined ;  all  the  Kilgob- 
bin  title  dee<ls — Lady  Splashboard's  draft 
of  separation — papers  of  satisfoction  for 
sixteen  mortgages  of  Sir  Phehm  O'Boyl ! 
What  was  to  be  done  ?"  I  muttered  that 
I  supposed  I  should  be  obhged  to  give 
Sir  Phelim  satisfaction  myself.  "  Oh  ! 
curse  your  satisfaction,"  said  my  uncle ; 
"these  are  your  Connaught  notions,  you 
desperate  do-ncngood.  What  an  infernal 
business  to  let  any  one  from  that  barba- 
rous country  into  my  house  !  Never  had 
but  two  chents  in  my  life  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Shannon.  I  divorced  a  wife 
for  one ;  and  he  died  insolvent  the  very 
day  the  decree  was  pronounced,  and  costs 
and  money  advanced  went  along  with 
him  to  the  devil.  The  other  quarreled 
with  me  for  not  taking  a  bad  bill  for  my 
demand,  and  giving  a  large  balance  over 
my  claim,  in  ready  ca.sh.  I  threatened 
law,  and  he  threatened  flaggellation ;  I 
took  courage  and  sent  down  a  writ;  and 
the  sheriff  retiuned  a  non  est  inventus, 
although  he  was  hunting  with  him  for  a 
fortnight.  I  ran  him  to  execution,  and 
got  nulla  bona  on  my  return.  As  a  last 
resource  I  sent  a  man  specially  from  Dub- 
lin :  they  tossed  him  in  a  blanket,  and 
forced  him  to  eat  the  original ;  and  he 
came  back,  half  dead,  with  a  civil  inti- 
mation that  if  I  ever  crossed  the  bridge 
of  Athlone,  the  defendant  would  drive  as 
many  slugs  through  my  body  as  there 
were  hoops  on  a  wine  pipe !" 

I  could  not  help  smihng  at  the  simile, 
the  chent  was  a  wag ;  for  my  uncle  in 
his  personal  proportions  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  quarter  cask. 

"  But,  run  every  soul  of  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  try  to  get  some  clue  by 
•which  we  may  trace  the  papers."  Away 
clerk  and  apprentice  started ;  but  their 
researches  were  unsuccessful;  many  a 
delicate  cut  of  cheese  was  already  encased 
in  my  Lady  Splashboard's  separation  bill ; 
and  the  Kilgobbin  title  deeds  had  issued  in 
srubdivisions  from  the  snuff-shop,  and  were 
making  a  rapid  circle  of  the  metropolis. 

My  aunt's  influence  was  not  sufficient 
to  obtain  my  pardon,  and  mollify  the 
attorney ;  and  I  was  despatched,  per 
mail,  to  that  refugium  peccatorum,  as 
Duncan  styled  Connemara. 


The  gentle  auditor  may  anticipate  that 
On  my  return  no  fatted  calf  was  killed ; 
nor  was  there  "joy  in  Aztlan,"  as  the 
poet  latireate  has  it.  I  re-entered  Killna- 
coppal  without  beat  of  drum — and  indeed, 
my  demeanor  on  this  occasion  was  so 
modest,  that  I  had  been  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  front  attic  for  two  whole 
days,  before  my  worthy  parents  were  ad- 
vised that  I  had  retu-ed  from  the  study 
of  the  law,  with  no  friture  intention  to 
"  stick  to  the  wool  sack."  \ 

To  communicate  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  my  forensic  pursuits  to  my  aunt 
Macan,  was  an  aflair  of  nice  and  dehcate 
management.  When  acquainted  with 
the  imhappy  incident  which  had  drawn 
down  the  wrath  of  my  uncle  Duncan, 
she  particularly  inquired  "if  there  had 
been  any  money  in  the  lost  bag,"  and 
requested  to  see  the  last  "  Hiie  and  Cry." 

God  knows  whether  I  should  have  been 
enabled  to  weather  the  gale  of  family  dis- 
pleasure, as  my  aunt  had  again  resumed 
the  mantle  of  prophecy,  when,  luckily 
for  me,  the  representation  of  the  county 
of  Galway  became  vacant  by  the  sudden 
decease  of  Sir  Barnabas  Bodkin ;  the 
honest  gentleman  being  smothered  in 
a  hackney  coach,  returning  comfortable 
fr-om  a  corporation  dinner  at  Morrison's, 

On  this  distressing  event  being  known. 
Mr.  Dennis  Darcey  of  Caarig-a-howley 
castle  declared  himself.  He  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  the 
other  member ;  and  his  address,  from  the 
pen  of  the  latter  gentleman,  was  circu- 
lated without  delay.  Li  it  he  set  forth  his 
fjimily  and  pretensions ;  pledged  himself 
to  support  Catholic  emancipation  and  the 
repeal  of  still  fines;  humanely  recom- 
mended his  opponent  to  provide  himself 
with  a  coffin  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  poll ;  professed  strong  attachment  to 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  the  church 
by  law  established ;  and  promised  to  use 
his  utmost  exei-tions  to  purify  the  penal 
code,  by  making  accidents  in  dueUing 
amount  to  justiti.ible  homicide;  and  ab- 
duetion  of  heiresses  and  dogs,  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clrrgy. 

A  person  of  Denis  Darcey's  constitu- 
tional yjrineiplfs  was  a  man  after  my 
father's  own  heart;  the  I^Jinacoppal  'in- 
terest was  acc.'.idingly  given  h'm,  and  \ 
was  despatched  at  the  head  of  bix  scoro 
freehoWers,  "good  men  and  true,"  un- 
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trammelled  with  tight  shoes  or  tender 
consciences,  to  give  our  "  most  sweet 
voices"  in  the  ancient  town  of  Galway. 

But  I  was  not  intrusted  willi  this  im- 
portant command  without  receiving  full 
instructions  for  my  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion. My  father,  no  doubt,  wctuld  have 
led  the  Killnacoppal  legion  to  the  hust- 
ings in  person,  had  it  not  happened  that 
the  sheriff  was  on  the  other  side ;  and, 
therefore,  his  public  appearance  within 
the  bailiwick  of  that  redoubted  person- 
age would  have  been  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. "Frank,*'  said  my  father,  ''don't 
overdo  the  thing:  poll  your  men  twice! 
and  more  cannot  be  expected :  but  mmd 
the  outwork,  for  it's  there  the  tinints  will 
shine." 

I  obeyed  him  to  the  letter ;  and'with- 
out  personal  vanity,  I  ascribe  the  happy 
retui-n  of  my  esteemed  friend  Denis  Dar- 
cey  to  the,  unwearied  exertions  of  the 
freeholders  of  Killnacoppal.  What  be- 
tween pelting  the  mihtary,  smashing  the 
booths,  and  scattering  the  tallies,  we 
managed  to  keep  up  such  eternal  confu- 
sion, that  our  adversaries  could  hardly 
bring  forward  a  man.  If  dispersed  by  a 
charge  of  cavalry  here,  wo  were  rallied 
in  few  minutes  in  the  next  street,  crack- 
ing heads  and  cr;ishing  windows :  if 
routed  by  the  riot  act  and  a  row  of 
bayonets,  before  the  sheriff  was  well  round 
tlie  corner  we  had  a  house  pulleil  down 
tQ  the  tune  of  "  Hurrah  for  Killnacop- 
pal I"  At  last,  all  human  means  being 
tbund  unavailable  by  our  opponents  to 
bring  in  a  freeholdei-,  the  booths  were 
closed,  and  Mr.  Denis  Darcey  declared 
duly  elected. 

After  such  feats,  how  could  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  I  was 

'•  courted  and  caressed. 
High  placed  in  halls  a  welcome  guest ;" 

seated  within  seven  of  the  chairman  at 
the  election  dinner,  drank  wine  with  the 
new  member,  toasted  by  the  old  one,  I 
mean  Dick  ilartin — and  embraced  by 
Blakes,  Brownos,  and  Botlkins  in  endless 
;  variety  ]  Nor  did  the  reward  of  "  high 
desert''  end  here ;  for  in  the  next  gazette 
I  wa.s  appointed  to  a  heutenancy  in.  the 
South  Mayo  mihtia 

With  very  different  feeUngs  I  now  re- 
turned to  my  paternal  mansion — /,  who 
La4  left  the  httle  lawyer  in  Dorset-street| 


in  disgriice,  :md  been  happy  to  «,ffect  a 
sort  of  folonioas  re-entry  of  the  prcmisci 
at  Killnacoppal — I  now  came  home  a 
conqueror ;  an  hundred  blackthorns  rat- 
tled above  my  head ;  an  hundred  voices 
yelled  '■'■Kinnidt/  for  ivir!" — a  keg  of 
poteen  was  broached  before  the  door ;  a 
stiick  of  turf  was  blazing  in  the  \illage ; 
and  all  was  triumph  and  exultation.  We 
had  brought  back,  of  course,  the  usual 
assortment  of  broken  bones,  left  some 
half-score  diimaged  skulls  to  be  repaired 
at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and  carried 
biick  one  gentleman  totally  defunct,  who 
had  been  suffocated  by  tumbling  dead 
drunk  into  a  bog-hole.  My  fame  had 
travelled  before  me,  and  my  aunt  Macan 
had  taken  to  her  bed,  not  from  vanity*, 
but  "  vexation  of  spirit." 

My  leave  of  absence  expire*!,  and  I  set 
out  to  join  my  regiment.  My  mother 
consulted  the  Army  List,  and  discovered 
she  had  divers  relatives  in  ray  corps ;  for 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  from  Lough- 
rea  to  Belmullet  with  whom  she  was  not 
in  some  way  connected.  Some  of  her 
relations  in  the  ^outh  Mayo  she  men- 
tioned as  being  rather  remote ;  but  thero 
was  Captain  liattigan:  his  father,  Luke 
Rattigan  of  Rawnacrecva,  married  Peter 
Fogarty's  third  daughter  ;  and  Peter  Fo- 
garty  and  my  aunt  Macan  were  cousins 
german.  No  doubt  the  gallant  captain 
would  know  and  acknowledge  the  rela- 
tiou;5hip,  and  take  that  hvely  interest  in 
my  welfare  which  was  natural ;  but,  for 
fear  of  mistake,  she  wrote  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction with  me,  haung  very  fortu- 
nately dauced  iifteen  3-ears  before  with 
the  said  Mr.  Rattigan,  at  a  fair  ball  at 
BaUinasloe. 

For  the  second  time  I  left  my  fiither's 
house,  j'he  head  quarters  of  the  regi- 
ment were  in  Niias,  and  tliere  I  arrived 
in  safety — was  recognized  by  Captain 
Ptattigau;  presented  by  him  in  due  form 
to  the  Colonel ;  introduced  to  the  corps ; 
paid  plate  and  band  fees ;  dined  at  the 
mess ;  got  drunk  there  as  became  a  sol- 
dier of  promise,  ;;nd  was  carried  home  to 
my  inn  bv  a  file  of  tlie  guard,  after  hav- 
ing overlicard  the  fat  major  remark  to 
my  kinsman — "Riit,  that  boy  of  yours 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  regiment ;  for,  jis 
I'm  a  true  Catholic,  he  has  tikon  off 
three  bottles  of  Page's  port,  and  no  doubt 
he'll  improve." 
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A  year  passed  over — I  conducted  my- 
self creditably  in  all  regimental  matters, 
touching  drill  duty  and  drinking,  when 
ac  order  suddenly  came  for  a  detachment 
to  march  to  Ballyhunnion ;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  town  the  population 
were  amusing  themselves  nightly  in  card- 
ing mid(ilemen,  and  feathering  tithe  proc- 
tors, Captain  Rattigau's  company  (in 
vrhich  I  was  an  xmworthy  lieutenant,) 
■was  selected  for  this  important  service. 

The  morning  I  left  Naas  for  Ballyhun- 
nion will  be  a  memorable  day  in  the  cal- 
endar of  my  life.  My  cousin  Rattigan 
frequently  boasted,  after  dinner,  that  '•  he 
was  under  fifty,  and  above  five  feet  thi'ee ;" 
but  there  Avere  persons  in  the  corps  who 
alleged  that  he  was  above  the  former 
and  imder  the  latter ;  but  let  that  pass — 
he  is  now,  honest  man,  quietly  resting  in 
Oraughane  church-yard,  with  half  a  ton 
weight  of  Connemara  marble  over  him, 
on  which  his  v-irtues  and  his  years  are 
recorded. 

Now,  without  stopping  to  ascertain 
minutely  the  age  and  height  of  the  de- 
parted, I  shall  describe  him  as  a  thick, 
square-shouldered  under-sized  man,  hav- 
ing a  short  neck,  and  snub  nose — the 
latter  organ  fully  attesting  that  Page's 
port  was  a  sound  and  well-bodied  liquor. 
The  captain,  on  his  pied  ponj',  rode  gal- 
lantly on  at  the  head  of  "  his  charge :" 
I  modestly  followed  on  foot — and  late  in 
the  evening  we  marched  in  fuU  array 
down  the  main  street  of  Ballyhunnion, 
our  fife  and  drum  playing  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  the  captain's  favorite  quick- 
step, "  Frti  o'er  young  to  Diarry  yctP 

My  kinsman  and  I  were  peaceably  set- 
tled over  our  wine,  when  the  waiter  an- 
nounced that  a  gentleman  had  called 
upon  lis.  He  was  shown  up  in  pro- 
per form ;  and  having  managed,  by  de- 
pres.sing  his  person,  which  was  fully  six 
feet  four  inches,  to  enter  the  apartment, 
he  announced  himself  as  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Clinch ;  and,  in  a  hanrLsome  speech, 
declare^l  himself  to  be  an  ambassador 
from  the  stewards  of  the  Ballyhunnion 
coterie ;  which  coterie  being  to  be  holden 
that  evening,  he  was  deputed  to  solicit 
the  honor  of  our  company  on  this  occa- 
sion. Captain  Rattigan  returned  our  ac- 
knowledgments duly;  and  he  and  the 
ambassador  having  discussed  a  cooper  of 
port  within  a  marvellous  short  period, 


separated  with  many  squeezes  of  the 
hand,  and  ardent  hopes  of  a  future  ac- 
quaintance. 

There  was  a  subject  my  kinsman  in- 
variably dwelt  upon  whenever  he  had 
transgressed  the  third  bottle — ^it  was  a 
bitter  lamentation  over  the  numerous 
opportunities  he  had  suffered  to  escape 
of  making  himself  comfortable  foi-  life' 
by  matrimony.  As  we  dressed  together, 
for  we  were  cantoned  in  a  double  bedded 
room.  Rat  was  unusually  clofjuent  on  the 
grand  mistake  of  his  earlier  days,  and  de- 
clared his  determination  of  even  yet  en- 
deavoring to  amend  his  youthful  error,  and 
retrieve  lost  time. 

The  commander's  ad^dce  was  not  lost 
upon  me.  I  took  unusual  pains  in  array- 
ing myself  for  conquest,  and  in  good  time 
found  myself  in  the  ball  room,  with  thirty 
couples  on  the  floor,  all  dancing  "  for  the 
hare  life,"  that  admired  tune  of  "  Blue 
bonneta  over  the  border.''^ 

The  attention  evinced  in  his  visit  to  the 
inn  hj  Mr.  Christopher  Clinch  was  not 
confined  to  a  formal  invitation;  for  he 
assured  us,  on  our  arrival,  that  two  ladies 
had  been  expressly  kept  chsengaged  for 
us.  Captain  Rattigan  declined  dancing, 
alleging  that  exercise  flurried  him,  and  he 
could  not  abide  a  red  face,  it  looked  so 
very  like  dissipation,  I,  whose  counte- 
nance was  fortunately  not  so  inflammable 
as  my  kinsman's  was  marshalled  by  Mr. 
Clinch  to  the  head  of  the  room.  "  He 
was  going,"  he  said,  "  to  introduce  me  to 
Miss  Jemima  O'Brien — lady  of  first  con- 
nections— large  fortune  when  some  per- 
sons at  present  in  possession  dropped  off 
— fine  woman — much  followed — spright- 
ly— off-handed — fond  of  military  men. 
Miss  O'Brien,  Captain  Kennedy."  I 
bowed — she  ducked — seized  my  offered 
hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
going  down  the  middle  like  two-year- 
olds  for  "  the  Kirwans."  Nor  had  Capt. 
Rattigan  been  neglected  by  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  :  he  was  snugly  seated  in 
a  quiet  comer  at  cribbage,  a  game  the 
commander  delighted  in,  with  an  elderly 
gentlewoman,  whom  my  partner  informed 
me  was  her  aunt. 

Miss  O'Brien  was  what  Rattigan  called 
a  spanker.  She  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
silk  lutestring  gown,  with  a  plume  of  os- 
trich feathers,  flesh  colored  stockings,  and 
red  satin  shoes.    She  had  the  usual  as- 
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BortuKnit  of  beads  and  curls,  witli  an 
ivory  fau  and  a  well  scented  handker- 
chief. 

She  was  evidently  a  fine  tempered 
girl ;  for,  observing  my  eye  rest  on  an 
immense  stain  u}x>n  her  blue  lutestring, 
she  remarked  with  a  smile,  "  that  her 
amit's  footman  had  spilled  some  coftee  on 
her  dress,  and  to  save  him  from  a  scold- 
ing, she  had  assured  the  dear  old  lady 
that  the  injury  was  trifling,  and  that  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  detain  her 
while  she  coidd  change  her  gown — it  was 
quite  clear  she  could  never  wear  it  again, 
but  her  maid  and  the  milliner  would  be 
the  gainers."  Amiable  creature !  the 
accident  did  not  annoy  her  tor  a  second. 

The  first  dance  had  concluded,  when 
the  long  gentleman  whispered  softly 
over  my  shoulder,  how  I  liked  "  the  heir- 
ess ?"  The  heiress  !  I  felt  a  foint  hope 
rising  in  my  breast  which  made  my 
cheek  color  like  a  peony.  Rattigan's  re- 
morse for  neglected  opportunities  rushed 
to  my  mind.  Had  my  lucky'  hour  come  ? 
and  had  I  actually  an  heiress  by  the 
hand  for  nine  and  twenty  couples  ?  We 
were  again  at  the  head  of  the  room,  and 
away  we  went — she  cutting  and  capering, 
until  we  danced  to  the  very  bottom, 
•'  The  wind  that  shakes  the  harley  /" 

I  had  placed  Miss  O'Brien  with  gi-eat 
formality  on  a  bench,  when  Rattigan  took 
me  aside  ;  "  Frank,  you're  a  fortunate 
fellow,  or  it's  your  own  fault — found 
out  all  fi'om  the  old  one — lovely  crea- 
ture  great   catch who    knows  ? 

strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  tfec.  <fec.  &c. 

Fortune  indeed  appeared  to  smile  upon 
me.  By  some  propitious  accident  all  the 
men  had  been  provided  with  partners, 
and  I  had  the  heiress  to  myself.  "  She 
was,  she  confessed,  romantic — she  had 
quite  a  literary  turn ;  spoke  of  Lady 
Jlorgan's  'Wild  Irish  Girl' — she  loved 
it — doated  upon  it ;  and  why  should 
she  not  ?  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cassidv 
had  repeatedly  sworn  that  Glorvina  was 
written  for  herself;"  and  she  raised  her 
fun, 

«'  The  conscious  blash  to  hide." 

Walter  Scott  succeeded.  I  had  read 
in  the  Galway  Advertiser  a  quotation 
from  that  poet,  which  the  newspaper  had 
put  in  the  mcjuth  of  a  traveUing  priest, 
snd  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  by  him 


in  a  chanty  sermon,  which  I  now  fortu- 
nately recollected  and  repeated.  Miss 
O'Brien  responded  directly  with  that  in- 
flammatory passage — 

"  In  peace  love  tunea  the  shepherd's  reed.'* 

"  And  could  she  love  ?"  I  whispered, 
vi\\X\  a  look  of  tender  inquietude.  "  She 
could ;  she  had  a  heart,  she  feared,  too 
warm  for  her  happiness;  she  was  a  crea- 
ture of  imagination,  all  soul,  all  sympathy. 
She  could  wander  with  the  man  of  her 
heart  from 

"  Egypt's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost." 

There  was  no  standing  this.  I  mus- 
tered all  my  resolution — poured  out  an 
unintelligible  rhapsody — eternal  love — 
life  gratefully  devoted — permission  to 
fall  at  her  feet — ^liand — heart — fortune  ! 

She  sighed  deeply — kept  her  fan  to 
her  face  for  some  moments — and,  in  a 
voice  of  peculiar  softness,  murmured 
something  about  "  short  acquaintance," 
\\dth  a  gentle  supplication  to  be  allowed 
time  for  ton  minutes  to  consult  lier  heart. 
Rat  again  rushed  to  my  mind ;  procras- 
tination had  ruined  him;  I  was  obdurate  ;v 
pressed — raved — ranted — till  she  sio-hed, ' 
in  a  timid  whisper,  that  she  was  mine  for 
ever !" 

E  eavens  !  was  I  awake  ?  did  my  ears 
deceive  me  ?  The  room  turned  topsy- 
turvy— the  candles  danced  a  reel — my 
brain  grew  giddy — it  was  true — abso- 
lutcbj  true  ;  Jemima  O'Brien  had  con- 
sented to  become  Mrs.  Kenncdxj  ! 

Up  came  Captain  Rattigan  as  my 
partner  left  me  for  an  instant  to  speak  to 
her  aunt.  Rat  was  thimderstruck — 
cursed  his  fate  and  complimented  mine. 
"  But — zounds  I  Frank,  you  must  stick 
to  her.  Would  she  run  away  with  you? 
These  damned  lawyei-s  will  be  tying  up 
the  j)roperty,  so  that  you  cannot  touch  a 
guinea  but  the  half  year's  rent — may  be 
inquiring  about  settlements,  and  ripping 
up  the  cui-sed  mortgages  of  Killnacoppal. 
At  her,  man — they  are  all  on  the  move. 
I'll  manage  the  old  one — mighty  lucky, 
by  the  by,  at  cribbage.  Try  and  get  tlio 
heiress  to  be  oft' — to-morrow,  if  possible — 
early  hour.  Oh !  murder — how  I  lost 
my  time  I" 

All  was  done  as  the  commander  direct- 
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ed.  Rat  kept  the  aunt  iu  play  while  I 
pressed  the  heiress  hard — and  so  desper- 
ately did  I  portray  uiy  luisory,  that  to  save 
my  hfe,  she  humanely  consented  to 
elope  with  me  at  twelve  o'elock  next 
day. 

Ratti^an  was  enraptured.  TMiat  a 
chance  for  a  poor  lieutenant ;  as  he 
slirewdly  observed,  from  the  very  unpre- 
tending appearance  of  Mrs,  Cogan's  man- 
sion, that  "  my  aunt's"  purse  must  be  a 
long  one.  We  settled  ourselves  joyfully 
at  the  inn  foe — ordered  two  bottles  of 
mulled  port — arranged  all  for  the  elope- 
ment— clubbed  purses — sum  total  not 
burthensome — and  went  to  bed  drunk 
and  happy. 

Next  morning — the  morning  of  that 
day  which  was  to  bless,  me  with  fortune 
and  a  Avife,  Captain  Rattigan  and  I  were 
sitting  at  an  early  breakfzust,  when,  Avho 
should  imexpcctcdly  arrive  but  Cornet 
Bircham,  who  Avas  in  command  of  a 
small  party  of  dragoons  in  Ballybunnion, 
and  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  kinsman. 
"  IIow  lucky  I"  whispered  Rat ;  he  has 
been  quartered  here  for  three  months,  and 
we  shall  hear  the  particulars  of  the 
;*i  O'Briens  from  him." 
'f  AMiiie  he  spoke  the  trooper  entered. 
Ah  I  Ratty,  old  boy,  how  Avags  the 
•world  I    Just  heard  you  had  been  sent 

here    to    exterminate    carders cursed 

scoundrels  !  ^>bliged  me  to  leave  a  delight- 
ful party  at  Lord  Tara's ;  but.  Rat,  we'll 
make  them  smoke  for  it." 

"Mr.  Bircham,  my  cousin  Kennedy. 
Come,  cornet,  oti'  with  the  scimitar  and 
attack  tlie  ojngo.     Any  news  stirring  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  a  flying  report  that  you 
had  determined  on  sobriety,  and  for- 
sworn a  drop  beyond  the  third  bottle — 
but,  damme,  that  shake  in  your  claw 
gives  a  lie  direct  to  the  tale.  And  you 
were  dancing.  Rat,  last  night  IIow  did 
the  carnival  or  coterie  go  off  I  Any  wigs 
lost  or  gowns  tatterod  2  Any  catas- 
trophe T 

"  Why,  no — pleasant  thing  enough ; 
some  fine  women  there." 
•  "  Were  there,  faith  ?  Why,  Rat,  you're 
a  discoverer ;  for  such  a  crew  as  figured 
at  the  lafct  one,  mortal  eye  never  looked 
upon." 

"  I  only  particularly  noticed  one — 
by  Jove,  a  tine  woman  I  a  Miss  O'lirien." 

"Miss  Jtmrtiy   O'Brien,  as  tJie  men 


c^iU  her.  Why,  Rat,  Avhat  iniquity  of 
youi-s  has  delivered  you  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  detestable  harpy  that  ever  in- 
fested country  quarters?" 

"  Detestable  harpy  !"  Rat  and  I 
looked  cursedly  fooHsh.  "Bircham — ' 
hem  !  are  you  sure  you  know  the  lady  1" 

"Know  the  lady  !  to  be  sure  I  do. 
Why,  she  did  me  out  of  an  ivory  fan  one 
unluck}-  Avet  day  that  the  devil  tempted 
me  to  enter  Mrs.  Cogan's  den.  Phoo  \ 
I'll  give  you  Avhat  the  beadle  calls 
'  marks  and  tokens.'  Let  me  see.  Yes 
— I  have  it — blue  dress,  cursedly  splashed 
with  beer — she  says  coffee;  soiled  fea- 
thers— and  tricked  out  like  a  travelling 
actress  !" 

I  groaned  audibly — it  was  Jemima  to 
a  T ;  Captain  Rattigan  looked  queer. 

"  My  dear  Bircham — hem  !  you  know 
among  military  men — hem  !  honorable 
confidence  may  be  reposed — hem  !  My 
yoiuig  friend  here  danced  Avith  her —  re- 
presented as  an  heiress  to  him " 

"  By  a  cursed  hag  Avho  cheats  at 
cribbage,  and  carries  off  negus  by  the 
quait." 

"  True  bill,  by !"  ejaculated  the 

Captain.  "  Complained  eternally  of  thirat 
and  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  did  me 
regidarly  out  of  thirty  shillings." 

""  Ha  1  ha  !  ha !  Rat,  Rat,  and  \rert 
thou  so  soft,  my  old  one  ?"  ' 

"  But,  Birchy,"  said  the  Captain,  "  thfj 
devil  of  it  is,  my  young  friend — littie  too 
much  Avine — thought  himself  in  honora- 
ble hands,  and  promised  her " 

"  A  ncAV  silk  gown — ah  !  my  young 
friend,  little  diJst  thou  know  the  Jezebel. 
But  it  Avas  a  promise  obtained  under  false 
pretences — slie  told  you  a  cock-and-bull 
story  about  Lady  Morgan — sported  Scott 
— dealt  out  Tom  Mf>ore  by  the  yard — all 
false  pretences.  See  her  damned  before  I 
Avould  buy  a  yard  of  riband.  What  a  pi- 
rat*^  the  Avoraan  is  1" 

Rat  jumped  off  his  chair,  drew  his 
breath  in,  and  gulped  out — "  A  gown  ! 
Zounds,  man,  he  promised  to  marry 
her!" 

Up  jumped  Bircham.  "To  jnarry 
her  !  Are  you  mad,  or'Srfe'  you  hoax 
ing!" 

"  S<-'rious,  by  St.  Patrick,"  said  Rat. 

"A^Hiy,  then,  it's  no  longer  a  joke. 
You  are  in  a  nice  scrape.  I  beg  to  tell 
you  that  Jemmy  O'Brien  is  as  notorious 
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as  Captain  Rock.  Sho  has  laid  several 
fools  under  contribution,  and  luis  just  re- 
turned from  Dublin,  after  talcing  an  ac- 
tion against  a  little  drunken  one-eyed 
Welsh  major,  -whom  her  aunt  got,  when 
intoxicated,  to  sign  some  paper  or  promise 
of  marriage.  The  major,  like  a  true  gen- 
tleman, retrieved  his  error  by  suspending 
himself  in  his  lodn:innrs  the  dav  before  the 
trial ;  and  it  is  hkely  that  Jem  and  her 
aunt  will  be  in  goal  for  the  law  ex- 
penses." 

Rat  and  I  were  overwhelmed,  and 
looked  for  some  minutes  in  silence  at  each 
other.  At  last  I  told  Bircham  the  whole 
atfair.  The  dragoon  was  con^•ulse<l  with 
laughter.  "So,"  said  he,  "at  twelve 
o'clock  the  gentle  Jemmy  is  to  be  spirited 
away.  But  com-N  there  is  no  time  to 
loose — sit  down.  Rat,  get  a  pen  in  thy 
fist,  and  ril  dictate  and  thou  inscribe." 

"  Madam — 

Hjmng  unfortunately,  at  the 
request  of  his  afflicted  family,  undertaken 
the  case  of  Lieut.  Kennedy  of  the  South 
Mayo  regiment,  1  beg  to  apprise  you  that 
the  unhappy  gentleman  is  subject  to  oc- 
casional fits  of  insanity.  Fearing  from 
his  mental  malady  that  he  may  have  mis- 
conducted himself  to  your  amiable  niece 
last  night  at  the  coterie,  J  bog  on  the 
part  of  my  friend,  (who  is  tolerably  col- 
lected this  morning.)  to  say  that  he  is 
heartily  sony  for  what  has  occurred,  and 
requests  the  lady  will  consider  any  thing 
he  may  have  said  only  as  the  wanderings 
of  a  confirmed  lunatic. 

I  am.  Madam,  <tc.,  &c. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Terexce  Rattigax, 
Capt.  S—  M—  Militia." 
To  Mrs.  Cogan,  ctr.  etc.  <i:c. 

How  very  flattering  this  apology  was 
to  me  1  submit  to  the  indulgent  auditor. 
I  was  in<iubltably  proven  to  have  been  an 
ass  overnight,  and  I  must  pass  as  a  luna- 
tic in  the  morning.  We  had  barely  time 
to  speculate  on  the  success  of  Bircham's 
curious  epistle,  when  my  aunt  Cogan's 
answer  arrived  with  due  promptitude. 
The  cornet  separated  the  wet  wafer  with 
a  "  faugh  I"  and,  holding  the  billet  at 
arm's  length,  as  if  it  exhibited  a  plague 
spot,  he  favored  us  with  the  contents, 
which  were  literally  as  follows  ; — 


"  CajJtiii  Ratif/ln — 

Sir :  I  have  rod  your  paltry 
appoUegey  for  your  nopljcw's  breech  of 
promis.  I  beg  to  tell  you  that  a  lady  of 
the  famuly  of  Clinch  will  not  submit  to 
be  cnsulted  with  impuiiitey.  My  nceco 
is  packed  and  reddy ;  and  if  your  friend 
does  not  apoar  acording  to  appoint- 
ment, he  will  shortly  here  as  will  not 
plase  him,  from  yours  to  command, 

Honor  Cogan,  otlierwise  Clixch." 
Hawthorn  Cotagc^  Friday  morning. 

Twelve  o'clock  passed — and  we  waited 
the  result  of  Mrs.  Cogan's  threats,  when 
the  waiter  showed  up  a  visiter,  and  Mr. 
Christopher  Clinch,  the  prime  cause  of 
all  our  misfortunes,  presented  himself. 
He  persisted  in  standing,  or  more  pro- 
perly, stooping — for  the  ceiling  was  not 
quite  six  feet  from  the  floor — coughed — 
hoped  his  interference  might  adjiLst  the 
mistake,  as  he  presumed  it  must  be  on 
the  part  of  Lieutenant  Kenne<iy,  and 
begged  to  inform  him  that  Miss  Jemima 
O'Brien  was  ready  to  accompany  the  said 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  last  night  arranged. 
Captain  Rattigan  took  the  liberty  to 
remark,  that  he,  the  Captain,  had  been 
very  explicit  indeed  with  Mrs.  Cogan, 
and  requested  to  refer  to  his  letter,  in 
which  Mr.  Kennedy's  sentiments  were 
fully  conveyed,  and,  on  his  part,  to 
decline  the  very  flattering  proposal  of 
Miss  Jemima  O'Brien.  Mr.  Clinch  stated 
that  an  unmediate  change  of  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy  was  impera- 
tive, or  that  Mr.  K.  would  be  expecteil  to 
favor  him,  Mr.  C,  viiih.  an  interview  in 
the  Priest's  Meadow.  Captain  Rattigaa 
acknowledged  the  request  of  Mr.  Clinch 
to  be  a  very  reasonable  alternative,  and 
covenanted  that  Mr.  Kennedy  should 
appear  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned ; 
and  Mr.  Clinch  was  then  very  ceremo- 
niously conducted  down  stairs  by  the 
pohte  commander. 

Through  motives  of  deUcacy  I  had,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  interview, 
retired  to  the  next  apartment ;  and,  as 
the  rooms  were  only  separated  by  a 
boarded  partition,  I  overheard,  througli  a 
convenient  chink,  with  desperate  alarm, 
Captain  Rattigan  giving  every  facility  to 
my  being  shot  at  in  half  an  hcur  in  the 
Priest's  Meadow.  No  wonder  then  that 
Rat  found  mo  pale  as  a  spectre,  when 
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bursting  into  the  room  he  seized  me  iiy 
the  lianj,  and  told  me  he  liad  brought 
this  unluck)'  business  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation, lie,  the  Captain,  dreaded  that 
Jemima  would  have  been  looking  for 
legal  redress  ;  but  thank  God !  it  would 
only  end  in  a  duel. 

I  hinted  at  the  chance  of  my  being 
shot. 

''  Shot ! "  exclaimed  my  comforter, 
"  why,  what  the  devil  does  that  signify  ? 
If  indeed  you  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  hanging  yourself,  like  the  one- 
eyed  major,  it  would  have  been  a  hard- 
ship. No  funeral  honors — no  decent 
wake — but  smuggled  into  the  earth  like 
_a  half  bale  of  contraband  tobacco ;  but,  in 
your  case,  certain  of  respectable  treatment 
— revei-sed  arms  —  dead  march  —  and 
Christian  burial :  vow  to  God,  quite  a 
comfort  to  be  shot  under  such  flattering 
circumstances !  Frank,  you  have  all  the 
luck  of  the  Rattigans  about  you  !"  and, 
opening  the  door,  he  hallooed — "  Myke — 
Mykle  Boyle,  bring  down  Ute  jxice  makers 
to  the  parlor." 

In  a  few  seconds  I  heard  the  Captain 
and  his  man  busily  at  work,  and  by  a 
number  of  ^'illanous  clicks,  which  jarred 
through  my  system  like  electricity,  I 
found  these  worthies  were  arranging  the 
commander's  pace  makers  for  my  use  in 
the  Priest's  ileadow. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I  reached  the 
ground,  which  was  but  a  short  distance 
irom  the  inn.  Rattigan  and  Bircham 
accompanied  me,  and  Myke  Boyle  fol- 
lowed with  the  tools.  Mr.  Christopher 
CHnch  and  his  fiiends  were  waiting  for 
U3  ;  and  a  cadaverous  looking  being  was 
peeping  through  the  hedge,  whom  I 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  village 
apothecary,  allured  thither  by  the  hope 
of  an  accident,  as  birds  of  prey  are  said 
to  be  collected  by  a  chance  of  carrion. 

The  customary  bows  were  formally 
interchanged  between  the  respective  bel- 
ligerents— the  ground  correctly  measured 
— pistols  squibbed,  loaded,  and  delivered 
to  the  principals.  I  felt  devilish  queer 
on  finding  myself  opposite  a  truculent 
fellow  of  enormous  height,  with  a  pair  of 
projecting  whiskers  upon  which  a  man 
might  hang  his  hat,  and  a  pistol  two  feet 
long  clutched  in  his  bony  grasp.  Ratti- 
gan, as  be  adjusted  my  weapon,  whispered 
— "  Frank,  jewel,    remember    the    hip 


bone  ;  or,  as  the  fellow's  a  hell  of  a  len<yth, 
you  may  level  a  trifle  higher  ;"  and  step- 
ping aside,  his  coadjutor  pronounced,  in 
an  audible  voice — One  !  two ! !  three  !  !  ! 

Off"  went  the  pistols.  I  felt  Mr.  Clinch's 
bullet  whistle  past  my  ear,  and  saw 
Captain  Rattigan,  next  moment,  run  up 
to  my  antagonist,  and  inquire  "  if  he  was 
muoli  hurt."  Heavens  !  how  delightful ! 
I  had  brought  the  engagement  to  a 
glorious  issue  by  neatly  removing  Mr. 
Clinch's  trigger  finger,  and  thereby 
spoiling  his  shooting  for  life. 

With  a  few  parting  bows  we  retired 
from  the  Priest's  Meadow,  leaving  Chris- 
topher Clinch  a  job  for  the  vampire  apo- 
thecary, and  a  fit  subject  for  the  assidu- 
ities of  Mrs.  Cogan  and  the  gentle  Je- 
mima. 

If  Captain  Rattigan  had  registered  a 
rash  vow  jgainst  port  M-ine,  it  is  to  be 
lamented ;  for  never  were  there  gentlemen 
of  the  sword  more  completely  done  up 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening  than  we. 

Next  day  we  were  informed  that  Clinch 
was  tolerably  well,  and  that  their  attorney 
had  been  closeted  with  the  ladies  at 
Hawthorn  Cottage.  We  held  a  council 
of  war,  and  while  debating  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  my  retiring  on  leave  to 
Connemara,  where  I  might  set  Jemmy 
and  her  lawer  at  defiance,  the  post  brought 
us  intelligence  that  "  a  turn  out  for  the 
line  was  wanted ;"  and,  if  I  could  muster 
the  necessaiy  number,  I  should  be  ex- 
changed into  a  regular  regiment.  Off 
Rat  and  I  started  for  Naas,  and  with  little 
difl^iculty  succeeded  in  making  up  the 
quota  ;  and  the  first  intimation  the  pro- 
totype of  Gloryina  received  of  our  move- 
ments was  being  seduced  .to  the  window 
by  the  drums,  as  I  marched  passed  Haw- 
thorn Cottage,  with  as  choice  a  sample 
of  "  food  for  gunpowder "  as  ever  left 
Ballybunnion.  1  saluted  the  once  inten- 
ded Mi-s.  Kennedy  with  great  respect ; 
the  fifers  struck  up  "  Fare  you  zoell, 
Killeavey  ;"  and  Captain  Rattigan,  who 
accompanied  me  the  first  day's  march, 
ejaculated  as  he  looked  askance  at  this 
second  Ariadne,  "  May  the  devil  smother 
you,  Jemima  O'Brien  !" 

And  DOW,  my  dear  friends,  having 
brought  my  autobiography  to  that  inter- 
esting period  when  I  left  the  militia  for 
the  line,  I  shall  pause  in  the  narrative  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  moral  of  the 
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tale.  It  is  quitft  eviclr-nt  thnt  a  liungry 
attorney  shtiuld  never  coinp;ir«  deeds 
within  duelling  distance  ot'  an  pccora- 
plisheil  bonnet  maker,  nor  an  elderly  onrj 
divorce  a  sickly  gentleniau's  wife  without 
securing  his  costs  before  he  announces 
his  instructions  to  proceed.  No  bilious 
bailill"  should  cross  the  Shannon,  for  it  is 
not  every  stomach  which  v/ill  digest  a 
strip  of  parclmicnt;  and  exercise — a  good 
thing  enough  in  its  own  way — may,  if 
taken  on  a  tense  blanket,  be  very  incon- 
venient to  persons  of  sedentary  habits. 

I  have  a  mighty  affection  for  the  army, 
and,  therefore,  I  supplicate  young  soldiers 
never-  to  propose  for  a  lady  in  a  public 
ball  room  the  fu-st  night  they  arrive  in 
countr}''  quarters,  and  to  shun,  as  they 
would  the  chorea  viti,  that  seductive  tune, 
called  "  The  wind  that  shakes  the  barley  /" 
and,  finally,  to  give  no  credence  whatever 
to  an  apology  offered  for  a  soiled  silk, 
unless  they  have  perpetrated  the  offence 
in  person,  or  have  seen  it  committed  in 
their  own  actual  presence. 


Here  Captain  Kennedy  paused,  and 
the  attendants  of  the  Red  Cow^  marshalled 
by  an  Irish  bat  man  of  MacCarthy's 
entered  in  due  form  with  supper.  Whe- 
ther its  arrangement  would  have  been 
lauded  by  Ude,  or  its  <"[uality  commended 
by  Kitchener,  we  shall  not  stop  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  certainly  either  artist  would 
have  pronounced  it  sufficiently  substan- 
tial. 

Wlien  supper  had  given  place  to 
Moscrca,  a  li(juor  which  Captain  Mac- 
Carthy  admired  mightily.  Colonel  Ililson 
expressed  much  curiosity  to  hear  the 
rest  of  the  history  of  the  grenadier.  Ken- 
nedy willingly  assented,  and  thus  con- 
tinued his  adventures. 


After  an  affectionate  parting  with 
Captain  Rattigan,  on  the  second  evening 
I  marched  into  the  metroj^olis  at  the  head 
of  my  "charge  of  foot!"  I  made  mv 
grand  entree  in  full  regimentals,  and 
recalled,  with  no  small  vanity;^  the  differ- 
ence of  ray  present  appearance  in  the 
redoubted  capital  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
with  the  unassuming  manner  in  which  I 
first  stDught  the  residence  of  my  uncle 
Da^'idson,  when  bent  on  stud3-ing  juris- 
prudence at  the  feet  of  that  gifted 
GamaHel.    Who,    indeed,    could    have 


!  recognized  the  staring  riL-<tic  liL-striding  a 
I  trunk  upon  the  I'oof  of  the  Galway  mriil, 
I  in  the  spruce  and  jaunty  comnuiin!.*, 
i  who  was  now  leaving,  'J'hesous  like,  ihe 
j  Ariadne  of  Ballvbunnion  ? 
■  '  I  found  my  uncle  peiclied  on  his  well- 
known  stool.  He  made  a  most  foriiial 
bow  when  I  entered,  and  when,  in  a 
most  dutiful  strain,  1  inquired  after  hi.s 
and  my  aunt's  licalt!i,  and  he  discovered 
that  the  smart  soldier  before  him  was  no 
other  than  his  quondam  di8cii)le,  myself^ 
I  never  witnessed  sucli  a  display  of  astDO- 
ishment,  excepting  that  occasioned  by  the 
abstraction  of  the  Kilgobbin  title  deeds. 
— ^There  would  have  been  a  denvir 
touching  ray  re-<!ntry  of  the  premise-^,  I 
verily  suspect;  but  —  ray  aunt,  what 
would  she  say  if  her  nephew  should  be 
rejected  lik«  hearsay  evidence  ?  The  little 
lawyer  summoned  up  all  his  civility,  and 
taking  my  protrude-d  hand  between  a 
couple  of  liis  fingers,  as  gingerly  as  my 
inutilated  friend  Kit  Clinch  would  have 
done,  assured  me  he  was  glad  to  see  nie 
-^that  he  had  a  room  at  ray  service, 
provided  I  did  not  out-stay  the  end  of 
term — an  event,  by  the  by,  of  some  three 
or  four  days ;  and  telling  rac  my  aunt 
was  ])aying  a  sick  visit,  and  that  his  niece 
was  in  the  drawing  room,  wai'ned  me 
from  entertaining  the  latter  lady  widi 
any  love  or  nonsense,  and.  pointing  to  the 
door,  signalled  mo  to  retire. 

I  mounted  tlie  drawing-room  stairs, 
leisurely  communing  wit'i  myself.  I  had 
heard  tliat  Duncan  had  an  only  niece,  to 
whose  e'luoation  he  had  been  most  att<'n- 
tive,  and  that,  moreover,  she  wits  voung 
and  lively  ;  and  my  aunt  Maccn  delighted 
in  prognosticating  that  she  woidd  inheiit 
"  every  sixpence."  But  I  rather  looked 
down  upon  the  little  solicitor  in  his  proper 
person  ;  the  blood  was  clearly  on  our  side 
of  the  house,  and  my  mother  a  thousand 
times  averred  that  my  aunt's  marriage 
with  Duncan  was  th(>  first  introduction  of 
an  attorney  into  the  house  of  Killna- 
coppal.  "  But.  G<xl  help  hira,  p;)or  man  1'' 
thought  I ;  "little  does  he  imagine  what 
a  heart-scald  love  and  sentiment  have 
given  me.  I'll  insure  Mi-s  Davidson 
against  similar  consequencss  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned."  As  I  sVdloquised,  I 
opened  the  drawing-room  door ;  there 
she  sat  with  her  back  to  r.i:',  playing  with 
might  and  main  Tom  Cook's  overture  to 
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Mother  Goose,  which  was  at  that  tune 
addhng  and  distracting  man,  womiin,  and 
cliild.  I  nearly  levanted  withont  a  farther 
cultivation  of  our  relationship ;  for — 
object  of  my  aversion — not  Tom  Cook's 
overture — there  she  was,  hterally  and 
absolutely  invested  in  blue  bombazine ! 
'•  Oh  '.  for  one  speck  of  cotiee,"  thought  I, 
**  and  Tm  oft'  tor  ever."  But  the  frock 
bore  my  scrutiny,  and  I  sat  down  the 
color  as  a  lamentable  instance  of  false 
tiuste,  and  determined,  the  first  moment 
of  our  intimacy,  to  supplicate  a  total 
abandonment  of  blue  for  the  term  of  her 
natural  life. 

Whether  she  really  had  not  heanl  mo, 
or  pretended  it,  I  know  not ;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  approach  close  to  her  elbow 
before  she  would  exhibit  a  symptom  of 
acknowledgment.  I  bowed — she  l>owed 
— and-  both  were  silent.  I  mustered 
courage — I,  a  soldier,  and  afraid  of  at- 
tacking a  cousin,  and  that  too  on  Dun- 
can's side  of  the  house  ! 

"  AL^dam,  I  presume — ^my  fair  cousin. 
Miss  Lucv  Davidson  ?" 

"  Exactly,  sir." 

"  I  have  the  honor — a  hem  !  to  be  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  the  SSth." 

"  So  I  supposed,"  said  she  with  perfect 
unconcern. 

"  Is  this  ea.se  or  stupidity,"  thought  I. 
"  YoiT  have  heard  of  me  before,  then  ?" 

•'  O  Lord  —  yes  —  repeatedly  :  my 
uncle  spoke  of  nothing  else  for  a  year ; — 
you're  the  man  that  lost  the  bag  ?" 

"  Lost  the  devil,  madam  !  has  not  that 
infernal  mistake  been  yet  forgotten  ?" 

"liou't  call  it  a  mistake — it  was  a 
cause  of  great  service  to  the  community. 
L.M.ly  Splashlx)ard  tired  of  her  lo\er 
Icfore  a  new  deed  could  be  engrossetl, 
and  is  now  living  with  her  noble  s]XHi.se 
in  the  greatest  a>nnubial  felicity — and 
Kir  Pheiim  O'Boyl  popped  oft'  suddenly 
in  a  pa>;sion,  before  half  his  mortgagee 
could  Vic  re-satisfiod,  and  thereby  dis- 
charge*] his  debt,  and  concluded  a 
chancery  suit ;  events  which  would  other- 
^  wise  h«ve  l^een  incomplete  till  the  day  of 
judgment." 

I  stared  at  her  during  this  singular 
dialogue.  I  ha^l  made  a  wrong  estimate 
<of  ray  cousin  :  of  us  two  it  was  clear  that 
fihe  was  the  st-nit^r  vessel ;  and  I  at  once 
determined  Uj  give  in.  At  this  ino)nent 
my  aunt's  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 


Lucy  turned  to  me  with  arch  good 
nature,  "  Come,  C(;usin  Frank,  here's  my 
hand — we  are  friends;  and  excepting 
when  iclc-a-tete,  we  will  never  allude  to 
the  title  deeds;  and,  sitting  down  to  the 
piano,  she  recommenced  "  i\I other  Goose." 

I  had  been  an  inmate  of  my  imcle's 
house  but  a  few  days  when  I  discovered 
I  was  absolutely  in  love  with  Lucy  She 
was  a  clever,  warm-hearted  girl ;  a  com- 
jxnmd  of  wildness  and  good  nature — 
teasing  me  this  moment,  and  softening 
me  the  next.  We  strolled  arm  in  arm 
through  the  city  ;  and  as  the  time  for  my 
departure  drew  on,  I  found  that  Lucy 
had,  as  Duncan  would  have  said,  ejected 
former  occupants,  and  taken  undisputed 
possession  of  my  heart.  Full  of  the  idea 
of  my  fair  cousin,  we  w^ere  returning 
home  through  Capel-street,  Avhen,  on 
coming  abruptly  round  the  corner  of 
Mai-y's  Abbey — blessed  apostle  of  Ire- 
land !  whom  should  VrC  meet,  full  front, 
but  Christopher  Clinch,  with  one  arm  in 
a  sling  and  the  other  supporting  Jemima 
O'l^rien — I  thought  I  should  have  died 
on  the  spot ;  and,  indeed,  Kit  was  not 
apparently  on  a  bed  of  roses — Jemima, 
too,  notwithstanding  her  brass,  had  rather 
what  we  call  in  Ireland  "  a  bothered 
look  about  her." 

"We  passed  hastily  on,  none  of  the 
party  having  any  inclination  for  saluta- 
tions in  the  market  place.  But  Lucy 
was  too  clever  not  to  remark  that  some 
more  than  common  imderstandir-g  ex- 
isted between  this  amiable  couple  and 
myself;  and  when  we  reachecl  home, 
linding  we  were  alone,  she  pressed  her 
inquiries  with  such  tact  and  pertinacity, 
that  no  alternative  but  a  full  confession 
w;i8  left.  Accordingly,  amid  roars  of 
laughter,  I  made  a  clean  breast,  and 
only  brought  my  unhappy  story  to  a 
close  when  Duncan's  peculiar  cough  was 
heard  in  the  liall.  ''  Why,  Frank,  this 
far  exceeds  the  title  deeds  :  ah !  ray  ]>oor 
cousin,  two  such  scrapes  in  one  short 
twelvemonth!"  and  tapping  my  cheek 
with  her,  jj'love,  she  ran  out  of  the  room 
befi^re  our  gracious  uncle  entered. 

While  congratulating  myself  on  the 
rapid  advance  in  my  cousin's  estimation, 
which  no  doul>t  my  character  hat]  just 
acquired,  by  her  being  more  particularly 
aaquaintw.!  Avitli  ray  private  memoirs, 
my  sergeant  arrived  with  orders  for  our 
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embarkation  the  next  morninor.  Any 
chance  I  miirht  have  had  of  gradually 
removing  Lucy's  impression  of  my 
idiotcy  was  now  over,  and  I  sliould 
leave  Ireland,  satisfied  that  my  mistress 
considered  me  the  veriest  a-ss  that  was 
permitted  to  go  at  large  through  the 
world.  No  wonder,  when  I  joined  her, 
soon  fififcer  dinner,  my  spirits  were  any 
thing  but  buoyant. 

In  the  evening  I  approached  her  at 
the  piano.  "  Wliat  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Frank?  are  you  sorry  that  you 
admitted  me  farther  into  your  confidence 
than  you  first  purposed  ?  Come,  I 
won't  play  with  your  feelings — indeed  I 
won't — ^^.loa't  be  depressed." 

"  How  can  I  bo  otherwise,  Lucy  ? 
here  is  the  order  for  my  embarkation; 
and  I  leave  you  in  the  full  persuasion 
that  I  appear  a  weak  and  contemptible 
imbecile  in  your  eyas — a  fit  subject  for 
being  fooled  by  flirts  and  bullies." 

"  No,  no — not  by  buUies.  You  have 
enough  of  your  country's  pugnacious 
properties  to  prevent  your  being  dra- 
gooned ;  but  when  do  you  go  i  and 
when  do  you  probably  return  ?" 

"  I  go  to-morrow;  I  return,  probably, 
^vever.  Oh !  Lucy — on  this,  our  last 
evening,  forgive  rae  when  I  tell  my 
secret — I  never  felt  I  loved  a  woman  till 
I  met  you." 

She  turned  her  eyes  quickly  upon 
mine ;  she  read  there  the  sincerity  of  my 
declarations,  and  colored  deeply  as  I 
continued — "Lucy,  how  shall  I  woo 
you  ?  how  shall  I  win  you  ?  Be  mine — 
mine  own.  Love — boundless,  eternal 
love ^" 

"  Hush  !  for  heaven's  sake  !  some  one 
is  on  the  staii*s;"  and,  turning  hastily 
some  leaves  of  music,  she  continued, 
with  apparent-  unconcern,  "It  is  com- 
posed by  ray  master.  I'll  sing  it  for 
you,  and  of  its  merits  you  will  then  be  a 
better  judge." 

"  Lovo,  wilt  thou  buikl  a  cot  for  mo 

Where  roses  red  shall  blush  around  it  ? 
And  there  sliall  bloom  love's  sacred  tree, 
And  many  u  myrtla  wTcath  surround  ic. 

Love,  wilt  thou  twine  for  me  a  bower 
To  shade  me  from  the  summer's  glow  ? 

And  ihere  the  jasmine  white  sliall  llower, 
And  there  the  pui-ple  hare-bell  blow. 


Love,  wilt  thou  come,  when  day  is  .v  > 
Asi^  soltly  lay  theo  down  to  resi .' 

ify  arms  shall  olasp  my  faithful  lover, 
My  head  bo  pillowed  ou  hia  breart." 

Before  her  song  was  finished  my  auul 
had  again  left  us   to  ourselves,  and    I 
pressed  my  wild  suit  with  all  the  ardent 
arguments  of  first  love.     Lucy  was  not 
unmoved :  she  listened,  and  theti  ''f.'ml y 
turning  to  me,  replied,  "  And  w 
have  mc,  Frank,  leave   home 
dred   to  join   my   destinies   to    your   '-> 
Now,  Frank,  hear  me — calmly  hear  i  ^    ", 
We  should  have  to  eat  and  drink         •- 
be  clothed,  as  other  mortals  are,  and    '    r 
on  five  shillings  and  sixpence  per      i'    1 
and  you  be  shot  at  for  that  sum  ■" 
bargain!      As   to    private    pt   ;• 
have  some  fifty  pounds,  bein^   ' 
quest  of  an  affectionate  aunt.    ■ 
double  that  sura  for  the  main"  -    ' 
her  poodle;  and  you  have,  prt '  ■ 
so  much  to  carry  you  over  the  j-.«'m 
sula.      Now,  dear  Frank,  where  wonli. 
be  the  wisdom  in  our  marriage?     No, 
no — wait  five  years — and  whf-n  I  have 
five  thousand  pounds  in  the  ui'vIh.  who 
knows  but  I  may  become  Mrs  l\  ■'iiTujdy  ? 
there's  my  hand  on  it."     Sho  smiled — 
"  Come,  you  are  dull — my  uncle  will  be 
coming  up  to  supper,  and,  in  .hA  interim, 
I'll  sing  my  favorite  ballad :" 

"  Fair  Jessie,  when  the  moon  was  new, 
Stole  out  to  meet  her  highland  lover ; 
The  gUstenmg  leaf  was  bathed  in  dew, 
And  soundly  slept  her  watchful  mother. 

The  moon  grew  round,  still  Jessie  hied 
Each  night  to  hear  young  Donald's  story ; 

And  oft  the  gentle  maiden  sighed 
O'er  tales  of  lovo,  and  fields  of  glory. 

Behind  her  clouds  the  wan  moon  sleeps  ; 

But  Jessie  loves  no  more  tlie  gloaming  : 
Alone  she  sicrhs — alone  she  weeps — 

For,  lai"  trom  her,  false  Donalds  roaming. 

Sweet  smiles  the  moon  upon  the  lea, 
While  on  her  snow-wreathed  throne  she's 
sleeping; 

But,  ah !  th.it  fickle  smile  will  flee, 

And,  like  ialso  love,  will  end  in  weeping." 

As  Lucy  sang  she  cast  a  look  of  arch 
application  to  me — "Ladies  have  been 
lo\od,  aad  ladies  have  been  left  before 
now,  Frank." 

Again  I  commenced  rhapsodizing — 
"What!    leave  yov,.    Lucy,   were  you 
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once  mine !  Never,  hv  heaven  !  I  would 
live  for  you — labor  tor  you — die  tor  you 
— but  never — ''  and  my  eui-sed  voice 
was  pitched  so  loud  as  to  prevent  my 
hearing  the  opening  of  the  door — "I 
■will  never  leave  you — never  leave  this 

house  till " 

"There's   a   writ    of   ne   exeat   regno 

^^rved  on  you,   at  the  suit  of  Jemima 

"IJfien,  spinster,  for  breach  of  promise ;" 

1,  to  our  iinutterable  dismay,  Duncan 

vidson  was  standing  iX  the  back  of 

chair.      "  Oh  !  Frank-p-Frank  Keu- 

■ — what  will  be  your  end  ?     By  you 

Splashboard   lost   his   divorce ;    I 

\y  costs ;  Sir  Phelim  lost  his  life ; 

a  O'Brien  lost  her  character ;  and 

nch,  as  I  am  instructed,  lost  the 

lib  hand.'' 

,  hurt  and  mortified  at  these  mul- 

' '    a  allegations ;  and  wth  some  heat, 

-'^im  I  should  remove  myself  forth- 

.a  from  the  house  of  a  relation  who 

'jined  to  extend  a  scanty  share  of  hos- 

^'itality  to  one  who  had  never  been  a 

trespasser  on  it. 

"  No,  no — don't  be  in  a  passion ;  Pou- 
cott,  my  scrivener,  heard  of  the  intended 
proceedings  by  chance,  and  gave  me  the 
earliest  information — but,  you  sail  in  tho 
morning ;  be  on  board  before  "ihe  court 
sits ;  avoid  the  ne  exeat^  and  Gk)d  speed 
you  !  To  your  bed,  Lucy  I  What  keeps 
the  girl  up?" — and  with  a  significant  look, 
my  mistress  rose  and  lefl  the  room.  As 
I  was  to  be  off  early  in  the  morning,  ray 
uncle  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
of  bidding  me  farewell.  Ha\ing  calcu- 
lated that  the  odds  were  against  my 
ever  troubhng  him  again,  he  made  me  a 
present  of  a  five  pound  note. 

I  retired  to  my  chamber,  but  not  to 
sleep — and  was  gazing  listlessly  from  the 
window,  hearing  the  sleepy  watchman 
tell  the  droning  hours,  when  a  gentle  tup 
called  me  to  the  door — and,  on  tiptoe, 
my  fair  cousin  glided  into  the  apart- 
mimt. 

She  placed  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and, 
poduciDg  a  small  parcel  carefully  sealed, 
sp'jke  to  nif;  in  a  cautious  v.'hiiper,  "  1 
h;ive  brought  you,  Frank,  a  trifle,  a  bau- 
ble— it  is  for  a  recollection  of  your  cou- 
sin, when  you  are  far  away ;  but  give  me 
OTi';  promise,  or  I  Uike  my  present  with 
mt.  Can  you  patiently  wait  a  given 
time  bef<:>re  you  open  this  enclosure  ?" 


I  had  thrown  my  ai-m  around  her,  but 
an  emphatic  gestoi-e  prevented  me  from 
catching  her  to  my  breast ;  I  murmured 
a  hasty  promise. 

"  Will  you  swear  it  ?" 

"  By  your  own  sweet  self,"  I  whispered. 

"  Enough," — she  smiled — "  the  oath  is 
certainly  an  awful  one !  Have  you 
nothing  to  give  me  in  return  1"    v^ 

I  looked  confounded.  "Nothing,"  I 
ejaculated,  "  but  this  poor  hand." 

'•  Nothing  !"  she  repeated.  "  Has  wo- 
man never  had  an  ottering  of  your  hair  ?" 

"  Never,"  I  exclaimed  solemnly 

"  Stoop." 

I  did  so,  and  she  removed  a  ringlet 
hastily — then  turning  her  lips  to  mine, 
she  bade  me  a  fond  adieu.  I  would  have 
followed,  but  a  menace  from  her  finger, 
and  an  expressive  look,  forbade  me.  / 
never  saw  her  since  ! 

Well — my  tale  is  near  its  close.  The 
little  packet  was  carefully  secured,  and  a 
written  order  prohibited  its  being  opened 
until  we  landed  in  Portugal.  Vaiu  were 
my  eonjectm-es  as  to  what  might  be 
Lucy's  present ;  the  time  came — I  broke 
the  seals  eagerly — the  packet  contained 
a  picture  of  herself^  and  a  purse  of  fifty 
guineas — being  the  legacy  of  her  aunt, 
the  poodle  fancier. 

Five  years  have  nearly  passed,  and  I 
have  been  in  many  a  stirring  scene ;  I 
have  shared  the  pleasures  of  a  military 
life,  and,  like  my  comrades,  I  have  bent 
to  woman,  and  urged  the  "  lightly  won" 
suit  of  a  soldier,  but  never  has  my  heart 
been  disengaged  from  that  generous, 
high-spirited  girl.  I  have  dreamed  of  her 
in  the  bivouac,  I  have  thought  of  her  iu 
the  battle;  I  returned,  ardent  to  catch 
my  geutle  cousin  to  my  heart,  and  renew 
upon  her  lips  my  vows  of  eternal  con- 
stancy. But  when  did  love's  course  run 
smooth  ?  My  father  and  Duncan  had 
quarrelled  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
reconciled — for  my  aunt  Macun  had,  as 
u^ual,  interfered,  and,  to  evince  what  she 
called  "  proper  spirit,"  favored  my  uncle 
l)avidsou  with  a  letter,  iu  which  she 
satisfactorily  proved  that  all  good  luck 
had  abandoned  the  house  of  Killnacop- 
pal,  since  one  of  its  daughters  had  de- 
gi-aded  her  name  by  "intermarrying 
with  a  low  born  quill-driver." 

No  wonder  Duncan's  door  was  closed 
against  me — no  wonder  Lucy  was  com- 
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manJed,  under  tlio  lioavie.st  denuncia- 
tion of  being  disinheril.'d,  to  avoid  me. 
Poor  girl !  she  wrote  to  me.  It  was  a 
letter  worthy  of  her — ".lie  pointed  out 
the  delicacy  of  her  situation,  and  showed 
me  the  necessity  of  a  fartlier  separation  ; 
yet,  I  know  I  hold  a  place  in  her  heart 
still — and  if  woman  was  ever  true 

MacCarthy  colored  deeply — "  True  ! 
ay,  to  the  tomb  I"  he  muttered,  as  lie 
rushed  out.  There  was  a  momentary 
silence,  and  Hilson  broke  jt.  "Poor 
Maurice ;  there  is  some  hidden  mystery 
gnaws  that  bold  heart — and  which  even 
his  desperate  resolution  cannot  subdue ; 
but  he  is  right — woman  can^  and  has, 
and  loill  be  true  ;  yes,  /  have  witnessed 
faith  to  the  tomb  /" 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  tra- 
versed the  apartments.  "  Kennedy,  I  can 
bear  record  to  woman's  truth  and  wo- 
man's constancy — did  you  but  know  my 
early  history." 

The  grenadier  anxiously  entreated  him 
to  tell  it ;  and  MacCarthy  having  return- 
ed, Coltjnel  Hilson  thus  related  his  youth- 
ful adventures. 


COLONEL  HILSOX. 

"Oh!  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved,  never 

forgets, 
But  as  fondly  loves  on  to  the  close." — i£oORE. 

I  am  the  second  son  of  Sir  Philip 
Hilson ;  my  elder  brother,  the  late  baro- 
net, an<l  I  were  the  sole  issue  of  Sir 
Philip's  marriage.  My  father  and  brother 
liave  been  long  dead ;  and  my  orphan 
nephew  (a  minor)  and  myself  are  all  that 
survive  o(  jthat  ancient  name. 

My  early  history  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  my  father's,  that  I  must  de- 
scribe him.  At  the  time  I  hvst  saw  him 
lie  was  in  his  fiftieth  year — a  man  of  ec- 
centric opinions,  and  stern,  uncompro- 
mising temper.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  a  busy,  bustling  intriguer  in  politics, 
and  had  so  materially  injured  his  pro- 
perty by  election  contest^,  ;is  to  make  it 
necess;u-y  to  repair  it  by  means  of  a 
wealthy  alliance  with  my  mother.  How 
two  such  beings  could  come  together  is 
marvelous;    tl;e  one  seemed  to  be  the 


hottest  production  of  the  tropic  sun  ;  and 
she,  the  offspring  of  an  iceberg.  I  have 
often  thought  that  Sheridan  aiid  my  fa- 
ther were  intimate :  for  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute, in  the  Rivals,  was  but  a  softened 
portrait  of  Sir  Philip. 

DitFerent  as  were  my  parent.s,  there 
was  a  comparative  ditference  between  ray 
brother  and  me.  Thomas  was  a  quiet, 
tame-spirited,  milk-and-water  character; 
he  wa.s  the  counterpart  of  his  mother, 
and  she  Kterally  doted  on  him.  As  to 
myself,  I  believe  sjie  did  not  dislike  mo; 
but  she  certainly  never  wasted  a  thought 
on  what  I  did,  or  what  I  should  hereafter 
do.  Not  so  my  father :  I  was  honored 
with  a  due  share  of  his  attention  (for  he 
never  minded  my  brother).  Every  day  I 
was  scolded  or  chastised,  n'ofht  or  wronir ; 
and  the  sun  never  set  without  my  having 
received  some  personal  favor  in  the  sluqje 
of  an  oath  or  a  blow.  I  pass  over  my 
infancy,  and  now  im.agine  me  fifteen  years 
old. 

The  family  estate  was  entailed,  and  of 
course  devolved  upon  my  brother ;  and 
a  valuable  church  preferment  being  in 
our  gift,  I  was  destined  to  possess  it. 

My  education  for  a  churchman  was 
after  the  peculiar  system  of  my  worthy 
father.  I  hii-l  a  tutor  who  was  fond  of 
me,  and  endeavored  to  teach  me  Latin. 
The  huntsman  gave  me  lessons  in  riding, 
and  I  learned  shooting  and  swearing 
from  the  keeper ;  and,  under  these  in- 
structors, I  have  .some  doubts  whether  I 
should  have  attained  much  eminence  as 
a  theologian. 

A  circumstance  occurred  about  this 
time,  which  Avill  mark  the  state  of  the 
family  of  Hilson  n:iil.  Tom  had  scarcely 
nerve  to  ride  a  donkey,  but  frOm  his 
childhood  a  pair  of  horses  had  been 
kept  solely  for  his  use  ;  while  I  wiis  ob- 
liged to  follow  the  hunt  on  foot,  or  get 
an  odd  ring  from  the  huntsman  or  whip- 
per.  "St.  Stephen's  day,  that  blessed 
morn,"  as  the  old  ballad  goes,  I  was  in 
the  field,  with  nothing  to  depend  on  but 
my  own  supple  legs  ;  for,  on  that  grand 
day,  my  friends,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
kennel,  would  have  soj^ner  parted  with 
their  lives  than  their  cavalry.  Tom, 
sorely  against  his  own  inclination,  had 
ventured  out  to  look  at  the  hunt,  and  the 
chase  unluckily  headed  towards  the  rising 
OTOund  where  he  had  established  himself 
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— and  the  galloping  of  horses  made  hi® 
mare  so  uneasy  that  he  dismounted.  At 
this  moment  the  fox  broke  cover,  and  the 
hounds  made  a  gallant  burst  from  the 
coppice  beneath  us.  Human  nature  could 
not  l)ear  it  I  sprang  on  Tom's  mare, 
seized  the  bridle,  and  with  a  shout  of  de- 
light was  in  a  second  across  the  fence, 
and  alongside  my  worthy  friends,  the 
huntsman  and  whipper.  The  chase  was 
long  and  sharp ;  and,  unfovtunateh", 
Tom's  mare  not  being  in  wind,  made  a 
mistake  at  the  last  leap,  and  a  broken 
knee  was  the  result. 

Trembling  for  the  consequences  of  my 
rashness,  I  had  scarcely  time  to  change 
my  clothes  before  the  dinner  bell  rang. 
One  of  tlie  capital  oftences  of  Ililson 
ILiU  was  not  being  regularly  at  the  table. 
I  hurried  down.  My  father,  Avho  had  an 
additional  twinge  of  the  gout  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  was  seated  near  the 
fire,  his  foot  rolled  in  flannel,  and  a  huge 
crutch  standing  perpendicularly  against 
the  chimney-piece.  My  mother  sat  in 
imperturbable  placidity,  while  occasion- 
ally Tom  tlirew  a  reproachful  glance 
across  the  table,  first  eyeing  my  father 
askance,  to  see  that  he  did  not  observe 
him.  Our  dinner  passed  with  its  usual 
accompaniments — my  father,  between 
every  mouthful,  rating  the  attendants 
and  cursing  the  cook. 

The  only  accomplishment  that  I  can 
remember  to  have  learned,  Irom  Sir 
Philip,  wivs  the  art  and  mystery  of  mak- 
ing a  turf  fire.  Poor  Tom's  nervous  hab- 
its prevented  him  from  being  employed; 
for  he  never  took  the  tongs  in  his  hands, 
that  his  dread  of  my  father  did  not  oc- 
occa-sion  the  fall  of  a  peat,  to  the  eminent 
peril  of  the  Baronet's  gouty  toe. 

The  cloth  was  removed,  and  I  was 
8uramone<l  to  my  duty.  I  had  approached 
awfully  close  to  Sir  Philip,  when  the 
hea^l  groom  came  in  and  whispered  him. 
My  hand  trembled,  my  face  grew  pale,  as 
he  bellowe^l — "  Blood  and  thunder !'' — I 
thought  Tom  would  have  fainted.  "Who 
broke  her  knees,  you  ra.scal  ?" 

"I  can't  tell,"  said  the  groom.  Mr. 
Tliomas  rode  her  out  quite  well  in  the 
morning." 

"  Ay,  you  nincompoop,"  returned  my 
father. 

My  mother,  comprehending  by  this 
epithet  that  my  brother  was  implicated 


in  the  business,  with  her  usual  provoking 
calmness  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 

"  The  devil's  the  matter,"  replied  Sir 
Phihp.  "Miss  Macnamara's  knees  are 
broken." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  raid  my  mother,  with 
perfect  unconcern. 

"  Blood  and  fury !"  said  my  father. 
"  Will  your  sorrow  grow  hair  upon  the 
mare's  knees  ?  The  mare  I  refused  one 
hundred  guineas  for  from  that  puppy  in 
the  dragoons !  IIow  did  tliis  happen, 
you  hen-hearted  do-no-good  ?"  Tom  was 
perfectly  thundei-struck,  and  looked  at 
me  as  if  he  was  fascinated.  "  TVTio  broke 
her  knees  ?" 

"I  did,"  said  I,  mustering  desperate 
resolution. 

In  a  moment  the  crutch,  described  a 
rapid  circle  round  my  head.  "  And  why, 
you  blockhead,  did  you  lend  your  mare 
to  the  ^•illaiu  V 

"He  did  not  lend  her,"  said  I  dog- 
gedly. 

"And  how,  you  graceless  rogue,  did 
you  break  her  knees  V 

"  He  could  not  ride  her,  and  I  took  her 
from  him ;  she  was  in  no  wind  and  fell 
at  a  leap." 

Now  comes  the  blow,  thought  I ;  but 
to  my  surprise,  the  crutch  was  lowered. 
"  Humph !  a  good  rejison  enough  for 
taking  the  fellow's  horse ;  a  thirty  year 
old  donkey  would  suit  the  simpleton  bet- 
ter than  the  best  mare  I  bred  the-se  ten 
years.  When  I  was  your  age  I  would 
have  ridden  the  devil  himself  if  he  had 
but  a  horse's  skin  over  him.  Ah  !  if  you 
were  but  like  me !" 

"  God  forbid  !  Sir  Philip,"  rejoined  my 
mother,  who  had  coolly  collected  her 
needle-work,  and  with  the  heir  apparent 
was  leaving  the  room. 

"Pish!"  cried  my  father,  "these  Pla- 
cids  (my  mother  was  of  tMt  family) 
would  drive  a  passionate  man  mad.  Here, 
you  sir !"  and  he  filled  a  bumper  of  port 
— "  Here,  never  run  your  horse  ofi"  his 
wind  again."  I  took  the  glass,  and  drank 
with  suitable  gravity  towards  his  better 
health.  "  Humph  I"  said  he,  and  think- 
ing he  had  encouraged  too  much  freedom 
Uitween  us,  he  grulfij^  added,  "  I  tell  you, 
George,  my  easy  temper,  and  your  moth- 
er's silly  indulgence,  will  destroy  you. 
Ah  !  if  you  had  Sir  Humph rej',  my 
father,  to  deal  with ;  but  be  off :"  and  he 
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pointed  to  the  door.  There  w.'ls  no  niis- 
understandiiiiij  ray  iatlier — I  accordinjjly 
retired  wondering  what  kind  of  man  Sir 
Unmphrey  had  heen. 

I  puss  over  two  years.  My  entrance 
into  the  Dubhn  University  was  fixed  for 
the  ensuing  month,  but  circumstiinces 
gave  my  hfo  a  very  opposite  color ;  and 
now  I  must  introduce  you  to  the  only 
two  beings  whom  1  may  say  I  ever  loved. 
The  one  was  my  kinsman,  Arthur  Hil- 
8on,  and  the  other,  Emma  Fohngsby,  the 
daughter  of  a  decea.sed  officer, 

Arthur  was  the  only  child  of  my  imcle. 
His  t»ther  made  an  imprudent  match, 
and  died  of  a  broken  heart  before  my 
kinsman  was  born.  The  widow  ilid  not 
long  survive  him,  and  the  orphan  fell  to 
the  protection  of  Sir  Philip.  Whether 
it  was  to  Arthur's  destitution,  or  some 
superior  qualilicatious  he  possessed  that 
my  father's  predilection  for  the  boy  can 
be  jvscribed,  I  know  not ;  but  certainly  he 
ti'eated  him  with  common  civility,  asked 
him  for  an  opinion,  and  supplied  his  pe- 
cuniary wants  with  delicacy  and  utility. 
Ai'thur  was  indeed  a  line  creature.  His 
character  one  of  quiet  decision ;  his  man- 
ners particularly  bland ;  but,  with  exter- 
nal gentleness,  there  was  much  manly 
feeUng  in  Arthur  Hilson.  His  character, 
indeed,  was  unknown,  until  an  incident 
called  his  latent  spirit  out. 

In  one  of  those  afflictions  of  Ireland,  a 
general  election,  Sir  Philip  must,  foi-sooth, 
"  as  it  wjis  his  wont,"  interfere ;  and  any 
interference  of  his  was  sure  to  create  con- 
fusion to  all  parties.  He  said  something 
hai"sh  to  a  young  gentleman,  which  drew 
forth  a  rejoinder  that  my  father  called  an 
insult.  Away  he  posted  for  his  friend  and 
pistols ;  for  among  his  numerous  virtues, 
it  is  but  common  justice  to  say,  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  fight  for  any  quarrel, 
or  for  no  quarrel  at  all. 

Arthur  happened  to  be  fortunately  at 
the  election ;  and  promptly  waiting  on 
the  gentleman,  pointed  out  the  inequality 
of  years  between  my  father  and  him,  and 
concluded  by  oQ'eriug  himself  as  his  sub- 
stitute. A  kind  of  Sir  Lucius,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  friend,  thought  it  mat- 
tered nothing  who  fought  provided  there 
was  a  battle :  and  the  offer  was  accord- 
ingly accepted.  My  cousin  took  my 
father's  place,  received  a  fire,  and  after- 
wards an  apology.  This  generoiis  con- 
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duct,  of  course,  raised  him  highly  in  his 
uncle's  esteem,  a**  wt;ll  ;is  in  the  good 
opinion  of  all  the  neighborhood. 

iVrthur  noticed  the  injustice  with  which, 
my  parent.-;  treated  me,  and  wIk-u  staying 
iit  Hilson  Hall,  endeavored  to  lighten  my 
sufferings.  I  sincerely  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  the  afTection  of  my  youth 
followed  him,  poor  fellow,  to  his  grave. 

I  remember  the  last  interview  I  had 
with  my  parents,  and  as  it  Ls  characteris- 
tic of  both,  I  will  relate  it. 

I  had  latterly  been  promoted  to  be  a 
kind  of  deputy  m:ister  of  cavalry  to  the 
establishment,  and  had  occasion  to  call  on 
my  father,  professionally,  for  something 
required  in  the  stables.  He  was  sitting 
in  his  usual  placn,  which  wfus  called  the 
study,  although  Sir  Philip  seMom  used 
it  for  purposes  to  which  such  apartments 
are  commonly  appropriated.  Within  this 
room  w:vs  a  small  closet  which  was  the 
Baronet's  sanctormn ;  it  was  a  curious 
repository  of  all  sorts  of  things.  Here 
was  gunpowder  for  the  keeper,  specifics 
for  the  gout,  leather  for  the  harness,  and 
iron  for  the  ploughs.  To  this  Noah's  ark 
my  father  directed  me,  and  when  em- 
ployed searching  through  the  lumber, 
the  study  door  opened,  and  my  mother 
sailed  in. 

A  voluntary  call  from  the  good  lady 
was  so  extraordinary  that  Sir  Philip  im- 
mediately growled — "  How  now — any- 
thing wrong  ?" 

"Sir  Philip,"  replied  the  dame,  "I 
have  made  a  dreadful  discovery." 

"  Humph !"  said  my  father, 

"I  and  my  maid,"  continued  ray 
mother,  "were  in  my  flower-garden, 
when,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  we 
saw  George  kiss  the  huntsman's  daughter, 
and  put  his  arm  with  frightful  familiarity 
round  her  waist," 

"  WeU,  madam,  and  what  next  ?" 

"  What  next,  Sir  Philip !  Oh  !  if-this 
shocking  affair  has  proceeded  to  the 
height  of  my  apprehensions ^ 

My  father  here  burst  in  with  a  tre- 
mendous "  Pish  I  All  I  shall  say  is,  that 
I  hope  your  fears  are  realized  to  their 
fullest  extent!  What!  all  this  bottle  of 
smoke  about  a  fellow  kissing  a  wench ! 
But  be  under  no  alarm  for  nincompoop, 
youi-  pet — no  fear  of  him.  Zounds !  he's 
a  man  of  snow — an  automaton.  Why, 
before  I  was  his  age  the  lessons  I  gave 
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the  populatioQ  \\ould  astonish  your  eyes! 
if  he  wiis  Hke  me ''  ''Heaven  for- 
bid I"'  ejaculated  Lady  Ililson,  as  she 
glided  in  unruffled  composure  from,  the 
chamber. 

But  the  fears  of  my  lady  mother  were 
unfounded.  I  had  indeed  "kissed  the 
^keeper's  daughter;"  but  that  was  the 
'.  "head  and  front  of  ray  offending,"  I 
should  have  required,  no  doubt,  as  much 
philosophy  as  my  neighbors  to  have  with- 
stood the  influence  of  Susan's  rustic  beau- 
ties; but  I  had  a  counter  charm — my 
heart  was  already  full  of  another  and  a 
fairer  object — in  short,  I  was  distractedly 
in  love. 

Emma  Folingsby — even  yet  my  cheek 
reddens  as  I  name  her — was  an  orphan, 
and  resided  with  a  respectable  elderly 
lady,  her  grandmother.  She  had  neither 
fortune  nor  family  to  boast  of,  and,  like 
many  a  village  beauty,  her  existence  was 
unknown  beyond  the  hamlet  where  she 
bloomt'd.  She  was  one  of  those  rare 
creatures  who  are  occasionally  found  in 
obscurity — beautiful,  graceful,  talented, 
and  spirited.  Our  years  were  about 
equal ;  we  had  been  intimate  from  child- 
liood,  and  my  passion  for  her  had  grown 
with  my  growth. 

I  was  now  seventeen.  Latterly,  in- 
deed, Sir  Philip  had  not  subjected  me  to 
the  indignity  of  a  blow,  but  the  dreadful 
severity  of  his  temper  made  my  existence 
intolerable.  Years  must  pass  before  I 
could  be  emancipated  from  domestic  thral- 
dom, and  sometimes  I  despaired  of  longer 
endurance  of  my  slavery,  but  love  sup- 
ported me  through  all.  Emma  heard  my 
complaints,  witnessed  my  sufferings,  and 
cheered  me  when  I  droop<^d.  She  was 
the  only  being  with  whom  I  held  com- 
munion ;  for  my  cousin  was  about  to 
graduate  in  college,  and  was  seldom  at 
home.  Her  pity  I  mistook  for  pjtssion, 
and  her  symj)athy  for  love. 

The  romance  of  my  story  draws  near 
to  its  catastrophe.  Arthur  was  expected 
home,  having  completc^d  his  studies  ;  and, 
happy  in  having  any  excuse  for  being 
near  her  who  engrossed  my  ever}'  thought, 
I  walker!  to  the  <yAtage  to  tfiU  Emma  that 
ray  kia^rnan  was  returning. 

Tlie  garden  of  Mrs.  Folingsby  was 
only  s^^parated  from  the  park  by  a  holly 
hedge,  and  by  means  of  a  little  door  the 
inmates  could  visit  Hilson  Hall  without 


passing  through  the  village.  It  was  a 
sultry  day  in  July,  and  I  found  Emma 
in  her  favorite  retreat.  She  never  looked 
so  beautiful  before — the  color  of  her 
cheeks  was  heightened  by  the  summer 
heat,  and  her  expressive  eyes  sparkled 
with  more  than  their  usual  brilliancy. — 
"  Emma,"  said  I,  sitting  beside  her  on 
the  rustic  bench,  "  you  look  so  happy,  so 
handsome,  to-<lfiy ;  has  anything  occurred 
to  give  you  pleasure  ?" 

There  was  an  archness  about  her  "  No" 
that  would  have  been  undei-stood  to  mean 
the  contrary  by  any  one  but  myself  "  I 
have  good  news  to  tell  you,"  continued  I, 
"  our  tavorite  Arthur  is  to  be  at  the  Hall 
to-day,     I  am  so  happy." 

"  And  are  you  really  so,  dear  George  ?" 
she  replied,  with  animated  quickness. 

A  look — a  word — will  often  decide  a 
man's  destiny ;  and  such  did  mine.  "  Oh, 
that  I  was  dear  to  you !"  I  exclaimed,  as 
my  full  heart  found  utterance,  and  in 
fervid  language  told  its  secret.  Emma's 
brow  and  cheeks  grew  red  and  pale  by 
turns — I  watched  the  varying  expression 
of  her  countenance — I  listened,  trembling 
for  the  fii-st  word  she  would  articulate. 
Agitation  kept  her  silent  for  a  minute, 
but  summoning  resolution,  she  spoke — 
and  my  hopes  were  blasted.  She  told 
me  quietly,  affectionately,  but  decisively, 
that  she  had  no  heart  to  give  me ;  she 
would  ever  love  me  as  a  brother,  but  cir- 
cumstances rendered  all  else  impossible. 
While  she  still  spoke  to  soothe  my  dis- 
appointment, her  grandmother  entered 
the  garden  ;  my  mind  was  distracted — ^I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  did,  but,  leaping 
from  the  bench,  I  bounded  over  the  hedge 
and  nished  into  the  thickest  of  the  un- 
derwood. 

Hours  passed,  and  still  I  lay  upon  the 
earth ;  tears  rolled  fast  down  my  cheeks, 
for  never  w.'is  man  more  wretched.  At 
last  the  dinner-bell  sounded,  and  I  me- 
chanically rose  and  hurried  to  the  Hall. 

I  was  late  in  entering  the  dining-room ; 
something  had  irritated  my  father,  and, 
in  his  common  coarse  manner,  he  com- 
menced one  of  his  philij)pics.  To  his 
and  the  surprise  of  all,  I  answered  coolly, 
that  it  was  useless  making  any  noise  about 
a  trifle,  and  that  the  inconvenience  of 
cold  soup  would  be  more  than  adequate 
punishment  for  my  offence.  A  reply  had 
heretofore  never  passed  my  lips.     Sir 
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Philip  ^ot  rt'd  with  ra;i;e — the  domestics 
treinbied  for  tli-^  con.so(]ueiices — my  fa- 
ther eoidd  not  speak  for  psussion,  but 
pointed  to  the  door — 1  understood  the 
hint,  and  rose  nnd  quitted  tlie  apartment. 

Uilconscious  of  what  I  <lid  1  wandered 
to  the  shrubbery.  I  tiling  myself  on  a 
bench  anil  indulged  in  biiter  musingi  un- 
intorru})tedly,  till,  before  I  was  aware  of 
their  apjjroach,  Lady  ILlson  and  Tum 
■were  Iniside  me.  My  mother,  with  her 
characteristic  calmness,  passed  me,  coolly 
remarking — "  Well,  George,  your  temper 
id  so  like  your  poor  father's  !"  "  By  hea- 
ven !"  I  exclaimed,  "  among  you  I  shall  be 
driven  mad  ;"  and  I  wildly  rushed  from 
the  shrubbery. 

Arthur  luul  taken  the  earliest  moment 
for  (juitiing  the  Baronet  to  come  and 
look  for  me.  I  was  rushing  past  him 
when  he  forcibly  arrested  ine.  I  was 
almost  crazed,  and  my  cousin  took  me 
by  the  hand,  when  lie  atfectionately  be- 
gan, '■'■Dear  George ;"  the  recollection  of 
the  morning  perfectly  unsettled  my  un- 
dei"standing — and,  with  an  execration  on 
my  wayward  fate,  I  rushed  from  him,  and 
with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  deer  plunged 
into  the  darkest  of  the  plantations. 

Stretched  on  the  grass,  evening  came 
on — the  shades  of  night  fjU  f;ist,  and 
hours  elapsed  while  I  lay  on  the  ground 
in  bitter  listlessness.  At  length  the  rol- 
hng  of  the  mail  coach,  and  the  winded 
horn  of  the  guard  broke  my  melancholy 
reveries,  I  rose  up — it  was  nearly  dark ; 
one  of  the  village  streets  was  parallel 
with  the  park  wall,  and  by  accident  I 
took  the  path  which  ran  beside  it ;  the 
night  was  still,  and  I  overheard  two  per- 
sons in  conversation,  one  of  whom  1  re- 
cognized to  be  the  postmaster. 

"  This  news  will  make  a  stir  at  the 
Hall."  "It  will,"  replied  the  second 
voice. — "  Wliat  says  the  letter  ?" — 
"  Nothing  more  than  that  Dr.  Dosewell 
died  on  Saturday."  "  That  is  one  thou- 
sand a  year  for  George  Hilson ;"  and 
the  speakers  separated  with  a  "good 
night." 

You  can  scarcely  imagine  how  coldly 
this  important  occurrence  atfected  me — 
for  I  had  already  formed  a  plan  for  im- 
mediately leaving  home. — •"  Could  I  but 
see  Emma  once  more,"  thought  I,  "could 
I  but  know  the  reason  of  my  rejection" 
— and  instinctively  my  steps  led  me  to 


the  garden.  "I  will,  at  least,"  said  I, 
"  visit  the  spot  which  witnessed  my  mis- 
ery." I  started — the  httle  wicket  was 
open,  and  voices  were  talking  softly,  at 
no  great  distance.  "  Oh,  if  it  be  Kmma," 
thought  I ;  "  and  that  sweet  voice  is 
surely  heiy."  I  advanced  cautiously — 
the  evergreens  concealed  me — I  ap- 
proached the  rustic  bench — and  heavens 
and  earth  !  I  saw  Emma  herself  hitting 
beside  a  man,  whose  arm  encircled  her 
waist,  while  her  head  fondly  rested  on  his 
shouldt'r. 

I  leaned  for  support  agaiast  a  tree, 
when  a  well-known  voice  told  me  that  the 
stranger  was  my  cousin.  He  had  been 
just  listening  to  her  account  of  our  morn- 
ing interview.  "  And  did  you  soften 
the  bitterness  of  a  refusal,  dearest  Em- 
ma \  did  you  soothe  the  agony  of  such  a 
disappointment  ?  Good  heavens  :  Poor 
youth — how  I  pity  him  !  Iknma,  I  love 
him,  next  to  yourself,  best  in  the  world, 
and  would  sacrifice  every  thing " 

"But  ?«e,"  interrupted  the  blushing 
girl. 

"Even  so,"  said  my  cousin,  as  he 
kissed  her  tenderly,  "to  make  George 
Hilson  happy ;  and  when  I  think  of  our 
engagement,  this,  like  all  the  rest,  omens 
badly  for  its  issue." 

"Nay,  dear  Arthur,  you  are  always 
verj'  apprehensive." 

"  If  1  am,  Emma,  it  is  for  you  ;  am  I 
not  injuring  you,  in  inducing  you  to 
make  engagements  with  a  beggar — 
you,  whose  beauty,  whose  worth,  would 
insure  you  a  handsome  settlement  in 
life  ?" 

"  Stop,  Arthur ;  I  know  your  feeling-s 
— ^}-ou  are  richer  than  all  the  world  tome 
— and  none  but  Arthur  Hilson  shall  call 
me  a  wife." 

My  kinsman,  with  his  happy  mistress, 
talked  of  his  future  plans — of  fortunes  to 
be  made,  and  years  to  be  endured  in  hopes 
of  happiness.  "And  now,  dearest,  we 
must  part  till  to-morrow  night;  my 
heart  is  fiill  of  anguish  for  my  dear 
cousin.  I  will  see  him,  and  acquaint  him 
with  om"  long  attachment ;  his  honor 
and  his  atiection  for  me  call  for  tlvis  dis- 
covery"— and  again  the  parting  kiss  was 
given." 

"  I  had  listened  with  a  brain  on  fire  ; 
but  even  in  my  madness  I  determined  on 
my  future  course  of. action.     Suddenly  I 
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stood  before  them.  Emma  screamed, 
and  nearly  tainted.  Next  moment  I  had 
seized  her  passive  hand — "  Fear  not, 
Emma,"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  I  would  not  harm 
you  for  the  miiverse.  Hear  me,  Arthur ; 
I  have  been  a  listener  from  accident,  and, 
for  the  last  time,  you  see  me  here. 
Happier  days  await  you !  to-morrow 
shall  unfold  tlie  mystery.  Adieu — for 
ever  !"  I  kissed  her  cold  lips,  and  before 
either  could  speak,  I  bounded  across  the 
hedge. 

I  retired  to  my  chamber,  but  not  to 
sleep.  I  wrote  two  letters — one  to  Em- 
ma, bidding  her  adieu,  and  congratulat- 
ing her  on  the  prospect  of  independence 
which  Dosewell's  death  had  opened  up  to 
my  kinsman  Arthur.  The  other  was  to 
my  father,  stating  that  his  tyranny  made 
my  home  so  comfortless,  that  to  avoid  the 
repeated  indignities  I  suffered,  I  had  re- 
solved to  leave  Ireland,  and  seek  my  for- 
tune beyond  sea.  Having  enclosed  Em- 
ma's letter  in  a  cover  to  Arthur,  I  next 
prepared  for  my  departure.  My  half- 
yearly  allowance  had  been  paid  mo  only 
a  few  days  before.  I  made  up  a  small 
bimdle  of  hnen,  and  with  a  good  stick  in 
my  hand,  and  twenty  g-uineas  in  my 
pocket,  jumped  out  of  my  bed  room 
window,  and  bade  a  long  adieu  to  HUson 
HaU. 

Morning  was  just  breaking  as  I  passed 
down  the  village  street.  One  minute  I 
stopped  before  Emma's  door.  I  knew 
her  room,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  on  her 
lattice — then  depositing  my  letters  as  I 
passed  the  post,  I  took  the  most  unfre- 
quented road  that  led  across  the  country, 
to  the  nearest  sea-port. 

I  slung  my  bundle  across  my  stick  and 
moved  rapidly  on.  A  weight  seemed  to 
press  on  my  breast,  and  my  re,spiration 
was  difficult  and  uneasy.  I  stole  a  side 
look  at  the  Hall  and  \'illage,  and  then,  as 
if  I  had  seen  some  object  I  disliked,  hasti- 
ly turned  away  my  eyes.  At  last  a  turn 
in  the  road  shut  out  both  objocts — and 
raising  my  hand  erect,  I  fancied  that  I 
breathe<l  more  freely.  In  three  hours 
my  home  lay  twelve  miles  behind   me 

— and  I  entered  the  village  of  N 

just  as  mine  host  of  the  Spread  Eagle  was 
rising. 

Tlie  want  of  fo<->d  the  day  before,  joined 
to  mental  and  lx)dily  exhaustion,  ma^le 
refreshment  necessary,  and  I  entered  the 


Spread  Eagle,  and  called  to  the  landlord 
for  brealcfiist. 

He,  worthy  man,  was  at  the  moment 
combining  a  quantity  of  milk  and  brandy; 
he  looked  at  ray  haggard  countenance — 
"  You  are  way-worn,  my  friend,"  he  said ; 
and  handing  me  the  mixture,  made  a  droll 
inclination  joi  his  head  and  little  finger.  I 
imderstood  this  free-masonry,  and  in  a 
second  swallowed  the  specific  of  the 
Spread  Eagle.  The  quantity  of  alcohol, 
which  was  a  tritie  to  mine  host,  soon  af- 
fected my  unpractised  head.  My  cheek 
recovered  its  faded  color;  my  eye  lost 
its  leaden  hue :  I  laid  my  weary  head 
upon  a  bench,  and  after  two  hours' 
sweet  repose,  Avas  awakened  by  the 
maid  to  tell  me  that  my  breakfast  was 
waiting. 

I  arose  and  followed  her  to  a  neat  small 
parlor  off  the  kitchen,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  the  house ;  and  accommodated 
vn.ih  cold  water  and  a  towel,  bathed  my 
hot  and  feverish  hands,  removed  the 
marks  of  dust  and  fatigue  from  my  face, 
and  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  what  ap- 
petite I  had  cai-ned. 

"  I  will  not  yield  to  this  despondency," 
said  I ;  "  I  have  acted  at  least  a  manly 
part;  and  though  my  dream  of  happi- 
ness is  dissolved,  have  I  not  made 
others  happy  ?  and  the  world  is  surely 
large  enough  for  us  all.  What's  to  be 
done  ?  Rouse  thyself,  George  Hilson ! 
As  I  still  soliloquized,  a  sweet  and  poAver- 
ful  voice  sang  as  it  passed  my  open  win- 
dow— 

"Jog  on,  jog  on  tho  footpath  way, 
And  merrily  Lent  the  stilo  a : 

A  merry  lioart  goes  all  the  day , 
Your  sad  oue  tires  in  a  mile  a :" 

"  I  hail  the  omen,"  said  I ;  and  at  the 
instant,  a  fine,  gallant  looking  fellow  en- 
tered the  parlor. 

He  was  dressed  in  an  artillery  uniform, 
and  three  stripes  across  his  arm  an- 
nounced his  subordinate  rank.  A  red 
handkerchief  dangled  from  the  extremity 
of  a  sword  ;  his  knapsack  was  across  his 
shoulders ;  and  taking  his  cap  off,  he 
placed  it  on  the  tabh^,  and  throwing  liim- 
self  on  a  form  opened  the  conversation 
with — "  No  otTence,  I  hope,  «r." 

"None  in  the  world,"  I  replied. 

The  soldier  bowed.  "  Wliat  ho  ! 
landlord,  have  my  comrades  been  here  ?" 
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"  Not  yet,  sergeant ;  how  left  you  tliu 
old  dame  r 

"  Well,  and  tolerably  clieery,  consider- 
ing the  odds  are  against  her  ever  seeing 
me  again." 

"  That,"  said  the  host,  "  is  all  the  chance 
of  war.'' 

"  It  is  so,"  said  the  soldier,  with    a 

''  But  here,  Marian,"  cried  mine  host, 
"  have  you  nothing  to  oft'er  your  old  com- 
panion ?" 

I  thought  the  soldier  drew  himself  up 
to  liis  full  height,  and  did  not  appear  to 
acknowledge  the  alleged  equaUty  which 
mine  host's  speech  would  liave  implied  ; 
who  continued — "  You  look  but  dull  this 
morning." 

"  I  was  just  thinking,"  said  the  soldier, 
"  that  my  grandfather  came  here  a 
captain  of  horse,  and  his  descendant 
leaves  it  a  sergeant  of  artillery.  How- 
ever, we  both  wore  honorable  livery, 
which  is  more  than  richer  men  can  say." 

While  he  spoke,  the  landlord's  daugh- 
ter brought  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  re- 
freshments ;  and  with  fresh  apologies  for 
trespassing  on  my  dejeunc,  the  soldiers  at 
down  with  us  to  breakfast. 

Although  the  gallant  sergeant  flirted 
freely  with  the  handsome  Marian,  and 
laughed  with  her  jolly  father,  it  required 
little  penetration  to  remark,  that  he  was 
a  man  far  above  the  grade  of  life  in  which 
he  moved  at  present.  His  appearance 
bespoke  habitual  good  humor,  and  a 
naturall)'  buoyant  spirit,  struggling  with 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  determining  to 
gain  the  mastery.  I  took  an'  early  occa- 
sion of  following  him  of  the  Spread  Eagle, 
and  left  the  gay  soldier  and  the  young 
soubrctte  tcte-a-tcic  together. 

I  found  my  host  sitting  on  the  bench, 
beneath  the  pentliouse  of  the  inn,  inhal- 
ing, in  luxurious  indolence,  the  odorous 
comforts  of  a  long  Dutch  pipe.  He  was 
as  communicative  as  persons  of  his  call- 
ing are  said  to  be ;  and  perceiving  that 
I  evincetl  some  curiosity  res}>ecting  his 
military  guest,  he  favored  me  with  his  his- 
tory. 

"His  grandlather,"  he  said,  "was  a 
captain  in  Ligonier's  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  was  quartered  in  a  neighboring 
town.  The  male  descent  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Aubrevs  had  failed  ;  and  the 
estates  were   possessed   by  the   orphan 


daughter  of  the  late  lord.  S.jon  after  tho 
arrival  of  the  dragoon,  a  fete  was  given  in 
honor  of  Mi^vs  Aubrey,  and  Captain 
Hamilton  danced  with  the  heiress.  He 
was  young,  handsome,  and  insinuating  ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  lady  loved 
and  wedded  him. 

"But,  unhap]»ily,  prudence  was  not 
among  the  tpialities  of  tho  fortunate 
dragoon.  There  were  in  that  part  of  the 
country  several  distinguished  fomilies 
with  much  larger  estates,  with  whom 
Hamilton  unwisely  endeavored  to  keep 
pace  in  extravagance  and  display.  His 
splendid  equipage,  his  well  appointed 
retinue,  his  stud  and  liis  kennel,  were  all 
supported  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnifi- 
cence. His  hospitality  was  boundless  and 
profuse ;  his  bacchanalian  exploits  formed 
the  theme  of  many  a  popular  ballad ; 
and  Aubrey  Hall  almost  eclipsed  the  still 
celebrated  mansion  of  'Bumper  Squire 
Jones.' 

"  The  consequences  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. More  than  a  mo<.lerate  fortune 
became  rapidly  embr.rassed  ;  and  the  im- 
provident owner  died  of  a  desperate  de- 
bauch, leaving  a  son  as  thoughtless  as 
his  sire  to  inherit  his  shattered  property. 
It  speedily  passed  piecemeal  to  strangers ; 
and  forty  years  saw  a  noble  esbite  ac-- 
quired  and  dissipated,  and  the  grandson 
of  him  who  had  been  the  meteor  of  his 
day,  necessitated  to  enter  into  life  in  the 
humble  circumstances  of  a  private  of  ar- 
tillery." 

It  was  strange  enougli  that  chance 
should  bring  me  into  contact  with  one  so 
singularly  situated  as  my  military  com- 
panion was;  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  I  determined  to  follow  the  same 
career. 

Taking  Hamilton  aside,  I  told  bun  I 
was  the  sou  of  a  respectable  farmer,  and 
that  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  im- 
prudent attachment  it  was  necessary  for 
me  for  a  lime  to  leave  my  home.  I  had 
decided,  I  continued,  on  enlisting,  and  if 
he  woidd  receive  me,  I  Avould  enter  his 
corps.  Hamilton  commended  my  reso- 
lution, and  willingly  enrolled  me  as  a 
recruit;  and  to  prevent  ray  being  dis- 
covered I  took  the  precaution  of  assuming 
another  name  :  the  alteration  of  a  letter 
was  sufficient  for  my  concealment,  and  I 
entered  the  lioyal  Irish  Artillery  as  Georgo 
Wilson. 
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The  ceremony  of  my  ouiistment  had 
scarcely  concluded,  Avheu  the  expected 
comrades  of  my  military  tVitnd  arrived. 
They  were  all  hearty,  strapping  fellows ; 
and  I  an  active,  well-grown  lad.  at  once 
found  favor  in  their  sight.  Among  sol- 
diers little  formality  exists.-  I  insisted  on 
treating  mv  companions.  The  bowl  was 
tilled,  and  the  tankard  traversed  the  uible 
rapidly.  Hamilton's  gay  cockade  was 
placed  jauntily  in  my  hat ;  and  early  in 
the  forenoon  we  left  the  village  on  our 
route  to  head-quarters. 

Tlie  road  we  took  ran  through  a  ro- 
mantic and  rich  country.  The  high 
hedge  rows,  now  in  full  leaf,  sheltered  us 
from  sunshine — refreshing  showers  fell 
occfisioually  :  we  were  all  full  of  life  and 
energy,  and,  save  myself,  "  unburthened 
with  care" — the  jest  and  song  beguiled 
the  way,  and  I  almost  forgot  that  I  was 
unhappy.  A  sigh,  however,  would  some- 
times escape ;  and  as  we  passed  a  gen- 
tleman's park,  which  bore  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  Hilson  Hall,  my  lost  love  and 
my  deserted  home  came  forcibly  to  my 
memory.  Hamilton  obseiTed  a  tear 
tremble  on  my  cheek,  and  remarked  my 
agitation — and  with  the  innate  feelings 
of  his  better  birth,  he  kindly  endeavored 
to  amuse  my  melancholy. 

Our  journey  continued  for  several  days, 
unmarked  by  any  inci<lent  worth  record- 
ing. Time,  and  change  of  sceae,  and  the 
novelty  of  my  present  life,  did  much  in 
removing  my  sorrow  ;  and  when  we 
reached  our  destination,  which  was  Cork, 
no  traces'of  the  '•  heart's  disease,"  which 
had  sent  me  a  wanderer  from  home,  were 
e\'ident. 

From  the  moment  I  first  formed  the 
design  of  a  mihtary  life,  I  determined  to 
devote  myself  zealously  to  its  professional 
duties.  I  was  patient  and  attentive,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  overcame  the  drudgery  of 
drill,  was  transferred  to  the  ranks,  having 
obtained  from  my  instructors  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  promising  soldier. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  adopting  an- 
other name ;  for  shortly  after  my  depart- 
ure from  Hilson  Hall,  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Irish  and  English  news- 
papers ad.lressed  to  me,  imploring  me  to 
return — "  where  independence  awaited 
me,  and  parental  forgiveness  would  be 
willingly  extended," 


The  delicacy  an:i  warmth  of  expression 
in  whicii  the  article  Avas  couched  left  me 
at  no  loss  to  guess  who  the  author  was ; 
and  though  aware  that  his  own  happi- 
ness utterly  depended  ou  my  being  an 
alien  from  my  liome,  I  firmly  beheve  ray 
generous  kinsman  •^^ould  have  sacrificed 
his  brilliant  prospects  to  have  restored 
me  to  my  family ;  but  I  was  too  proud 
to  return  like  a  tiiiant  boy ;  home  had 
no  spell  to  lure  mo  back ;  mine  shoidd 
not  be  the  hand  to  pull  down  the  fabric 
on  which  my  cousin's  happiness  was 
placed,  and  thus  annihilate  the  hopes  of 
her  for  whom  I  would  have  yielded  up 
life  itself.  I  would  cut  }ny  road  to 
fortune,  and  return  with  an  honorable 
name,  or  perish,  like  multitudes  of  the 
brave,  "  unwept,  uuhonored,  and  unsung." 

There  was  a  union  of  science  and  skill 
requisite  to  become  eminent  in  the  pro- 
tession  I  had  selected,  which  stimulated, 
me  to  be  indefatigable  in  minute  atten- 
tion to  my  duty.  I  had  many  natural 
advantages  to  assist  me  in  achieving  pro- 
fessional superiority.  I  was  young,  pa- 
tient, and  vigorous;  my  constitution 
imbroken.  and  capable  of  privation  and 
fatigue  ;  my  sight  was  quick  and  power- 
ful. I  measured  distances  with  unerring 
skill ;  the  shell  burst  where  I  directed  it, 
and  the  ball  was  pi"opelied  with  fatal 
accuracy.  Before  I  was  two  years  in  the 
sernce  my  talent  was  distinguished  by 
mv  officers  ;  and  when  orders  came  for 
our  brigade  to  embark  for  Holland,  I 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
gun,  and  promoted  to  a  sei-geant's  rank. 

We  landed  at  Ilelvoetsiuys  on  the  1st 
of  March,  and  soon  after  foimed  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Austro-Prussian  army,  and 
a  corps  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  in 
British  pay.  In  the  battle  of  the  23d  of 
May  at  Farmas,  we  were  successful,  and 
invested  Valenciennes,  which  fell  on  the 
28th  of  July.  This  opening  success, 
however,  was  delusory ;  and  I  shall 
simply  mention  that  in  this  unhappy 
campaign  I  was  a  sharer  in  its  victories 
and  reverses.  The  gallant  duke  who 
commanded  was  worthier  of  a  more 
prosperous  career  than  that  which  he 
was  fated  to  pass  through.  » Attacked  by 
a  brave,  active  and  enthusiastic  enemy, 
opposed  to  able  and  enterprising  officers, 
he  depended  upon  heartless  friends,  and 
operated  with  imwarlike  allies.    Para- 
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lyzed  in  Wctoiy,  ;uiil  deserted  when  tiis- 
tressed,  tliat  brave  man  struiijiijled  vainly 
against  circumstances  In^yond  iiis  control, 
and  after  an  useless  attempt  upon  Dun- 
kirk, wtis  obliged  to  retreat  by  Furness 
/    upon  Glient. 

Early  next  April,  Piclicgru  having 
moved  on  West  Flanders,  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  ninety-four  opened.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  continuation  of  defeats.  Re- 
pulsed on  the  iTtli  and  18th  of  May,  the 
Royal  Duke  wa.s  driven  behind  the  Aa. 
The  French  crossed  the  Maes,  wlien  all 
our  exertions  failed  to  defend  Ximeguen, 
which  was  carried  by  assault.  During 
this  campaign,  in  the  field  movements 
and  sieges,  the  British  artillery  suffered 
heavily.  Poor  Hamilton  fell  before  Dun- 
kirk ;  the  most  of  my  earlier  comrades 
were  killed  or  invalided ;  I,  from  a  severe 
wound,  was  sent  home  to  England,  having 
for  my  conduct  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant. 

I  might  now  have  returned  proudly  to 
my  home :  for  by  my  own  miassisted  ex- 
ertions I  had  made  an  honorable  name. 
In  fancy  I  revisited  Ililson  Hall  and  in- 
dulged in  many  a  wild  conjecture  of  the 
state  in  which  I  should  find  its  inmates. 
What  would  be  my  reception  there  ? 
Avould  my  father's  sternness  give  way, 
and  nature  assert  her  mastery,  and  open 
his  closed  amis  to  offer  a  prodigaPs  wel- 
come to  his  long  estranged  child  i!  Would 
even  my  unexpected  return  disturb  my 
mother's  apathy — and  how  would  Emaia 
meet  me — where  was  she — tohat  vas  she 
— was  she  still  unwedded — or,  had  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  marriage  united  her 
to  Arthur,  and  severed  her  from  me  for 
ever  ?  I  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  Einma 
was  yet  free,  and  that  circumstances 
Avhich  I  could  neither  name  nor  fancy, 
might  still  make  her  my  own.  Restless 
and  miserable,  I  determined  to  retuqi  to 
Ireland :  and,  having  obtained  a  leave  of 
absence,  I  set  oft"  for  Bristol,  to  embark 
in  the  DubUn  packet. 

When  I  arrived  there  the  vessel  was 
on  the  eve  of  sailing;  she  only  waited 
for  the  turning  of  the  tide,  and  to  pass 
the  short  time  away,  I  sauntered  into  an 
adjacent  cotfee-house.  An  Irish  news- 
paper was  before  me,  and  I  carelessly 
threw  ray  eyes  over  its  columns.  Sud- 
denly I  started  :  felt  my  cheek  flush  ;  I 
had  scarcely  courage  to  peruse  the  fatal 


paragraph — fatal  indeed,  to  all  my  hopes 
of  happiness — "At  the  Rectory  of  Ash- 
fiild.  the  lady  of  the  Reverend  Arthur 
Ililson,  of  a  son  and  heir  !"  The  paper 
dropped  from  my  hand — the  dream  w;»s 
disptilled,  the  charm  was  broken — Emma 
Avas  a  Avife — a  mother — and  could  I,  dare 
I,  return  ?  No,  no ;  home  was  now  a 
hateful  name ;  and  all  there  to  me  would  ^ 
be  bitterness  and  disappointment.  I 
threw  myself  into  a  coach,  and  in  an 
hour  was  on  the  road  to  Woolwich,  to 
ivjoin  my  corps. 

It  was  evening  when  I  returned,  and 
having  entered  the  barracks  unobserved, 
I  was  loft  for  several  hours  in  solitary 
possession  of  my  apartments.  The  next 
rooms  were  occupio'l  by  a  married  officer, 
wlio  had  lately  returned  to  iiead-tjiiarters 
with  his  bride :  they  were  both  young 
and  handsome,  and,  as  it  was  said,  a  long 
attachment  had  subsisted  between  them, 
and  that  tlieirs  was  what  the  world  cills 
a  love  match.  The  partition  which  se- 
parated our  apartmeiits  was  but  sHght 
and,  to  my  astonisliment,  I  heard  sounds 
of  weeping  and  distress.  All  jiround  me 
was  still,  and  I  easily  ascertained  that  the 
lady  was  in  deep  aifliction,  and  her  - 
husband  vainly  endeavoi-ing  to  soothe  .^ 
her  anguish.  Soon  afcer,  my  servant' 
came  to  me,  and,  on  iiiijuiry,  I  learned 
tliafc  a  reinf.»rceme!it  fur  tlte  West  Indies 
was  drafted  from  our  corps,  and  that  my 
neighbor.  Lieutenant  Mi)wbray,  w;is  one 
of  the  officers  onlered  for  this  service. 
From  the  imperative  command  received 
for  the  inimediate  embarkation  of  the 
detachment,  it  was  impossible  that  Mrs. 
Mowbray  could  ba  permitted  to  accom- 
pany her  husband  ;  and  the  well-known 
insalubrity  of  the  climate  rendered  the 
chance  a  desperate  one  of  the  unhappy 
pair  being  again  united. 

The  idea  instantly  occurred  to  me  that 
it  wag  within  ray  power  to  avert  this 
dreaded  calamity.  Every  climate  was 
alike  to  me ;  and  I  could  reason  with 
Orlando,  "  If  killed,  but  one  dead  thtit  is 
willing  to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  friemis 
no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me  ; 
and  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have 
nothing."'  Without  a  moment's  dehbera- 
tion  I  opened  Mowbray's  door ;  liis  wife, 
who  wjts  leaning  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  bitterly  lamenting  the  hard 
lot  which  was  to  separate  her  so  sudden- 
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ly  Irom  her  lover,  started  -when  I  entered, 
and  he  rose  xin.  hurt  and  ruortitied  at  an 
interruption  which,  in  any  other  tliau  me, 
would  have  beeuuufeeliui;  and  unpardon- 
able. But  when  I  told  him  my  determi- 
nation, and  ottered  to  exchjtnge  and  take 
liis  place,  never  were  surprise  and  rapture 
more  marked  tlian  in  the  features  of 
Mowbray  and  his  wife.  In  glowing 
lanir'aajyo  he  poureii  out  his  ardent  ac- 
knoV/iedg-ments,  while  she  hung  upon 
ray  neck"  and  called  me  her  saviour — her 
deliverer. 

Gc'Utly  detaching  myself  fiom  her 
embrace,  I  left  the  dehghted  lovers  to 
their  h.-ippiness — and,  returning  to  my 
room,  commenced  active  preparations  for 
a  long  absence  from  England.  In  a  few 
davs  all  necessary  matters  were  completed 
— mv  exchange  of  serdce  with  Mowbray 
was  "etiected — and,  for  the  second  time,  I 
left  my  country,  with  feeble  hopes,  indeed, 
of  ever  seeing  it  again. 

But  fortune  willed  it  otherwise.  I 
remained  in  those  tinhealtliy  islands  for 
four  years  ;  and  although  twice  attacked 
by  the  malignant  fevers  of  the  country,  I 
survived  to  bury  ray  companions.  The' 
French  invested  the  fort  I  commanded, 
but  I  repulsed  them.  For  tliis  service  I 
was  promoted  to  a  company  ;  and,  soon 
after,  being  leheved  by  a  fresh  body  of 
victims,  I  w^us  ordered  home,  and  with 
the  remains  of  those  who  survived  that 
fatal  cliinate  landed  at  Cove,  in  the  spring 
of  1198,  five  years  from  the  time  I  lett, 
its  harbor  an  humble  sergeant. 

It  wfis  on  the  eve  of  tliat  political  con- 
vukion  Avhich  thi'eati-Mu-d  tlie  dissolution 
of  the  empire,  that  1  returned  to  tlie 
south  of  Indand.  From  the  i>eriod  I  had 
left  the  countr\%  to  the  tune  of  my  land- 
ing from  the  West  Indies,  the  kingJora 
had  Ixien  ar  scene  of  continued  disorder 
and  violence;  but  things  were  now 
hastening  to  a  crisis,  and  I  arrived  but  a 
few  weeks  before  the  insurrection  of 
ninety -eight  trxik  place. 

In  my  military  profession  I  was  an  eyo 
witness  to  the  dreadful  events  which 
ensued,  and  was  unhappily  an  actor  in 
many  a  scene  of  commotion  and  blood- 
shed. Even  at  this  remot^;  time  I  recall 
the  memory  of  tliose  evil  days  with  pain ; 
an^I  though  since  hackneyed  in  deeds  of 
violence  and  death,  I  shudder  at  the 
recollection  of  this  fatal  summer.    It  was 


in  truth  a  fearful  period — assassination 
w^as  per]>otraied  in  the  open  day, — houses 
were  nighth'  attacked,  and  the  inmates, 
when  they  failed  in  repulsing  the  assail- 
ants, de]>rived  of  arms  and  property,  and 
not  unfroqucntly  of  life.  The  scaffold 
groaned  with  victims,  and  the  air  stank 
with  unburied  hundreds,  who  fell  in 
conthcts  with  the  military,  and,  crushed 
by  superior  discipline,  perished  in  idle 
but  fearless  opposition. 

Time  and  absence  had  cooled  the  fever 
of  my  blood ;  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I 
was  in  the  land  of  m}''  birth ;  and  own  a 
yearning  of  the  heart  towards  the  home  I 
had  so  hastily  quitted.  I  made  the  ne- 
cessary inquiries,  and  found  that  Su' 
Philip  and  my  mother  were  no  longer 
among  the  living.  All  past  severity  and 
unki.ndness  were  forgotten — my  father's 
sternness,  the  chilly  bearing  of  my  mother, 
foded  from  my  memory.  They  were 
now  resting  in  the  griive,  and  the  memory 
of  their  neglect  was  buried  with  them. 

Although  the  tie  of  kindred  was  nearly 
severed,  I  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
revisit  my  native  village.  Emma  was 
there ;  but  what  was  she  to  me  ?  A 
barrier,  eternal  and  insuperable,  was 
placed  between  us.  Where  would  be 
the  prudence  of  witnessing  Arthur's  hap- 
piness ?  Was  it  politic  to  open  the  seared 
wound,  and  again  place  my^lf  within  the 
dangerous  intiueii<?e  of  that  cherished 
obj-ct,  whom  I  could  not  see  without 
emotion,  nor  remember  without  pain  ? 
Still  the  impulse  was  irresistible — ^I  would 
risk  all — I  would  once  more  see  Emnaa, 
though  my  tranquility  should  l>e  broken, 
and  my  bosijin  bleed  anew !  I  obtained, 
accordingly,  a  short  leave  of  absence,  and 
enj^aged  a  place  in  the  mail,  which  pfUssed 
my  much  loved  paternal  residence. 

Nothing  could  have  marked  the  ins^ 
curity  of  the  times  more  strongly  tlian 
the  unusual  a])pearance  of  the  Cork 
coach.  Its  double  guard  was  considered 
insufficient  for  its  protection — and  ap- 
prehensive of  attack,  the  passengers  were 
armed,  and  a  party  of  dragoons,  relieved 
at  oacli  stage,  escorted  us  through  our 
perilous  journey. 

Of  my  fellow  travellers,  the  one  who 
was  seated  opposite  to  me  attracted  my 
attention.  He  wjus,  like  myself,  habited 
in  a  sort  of  military  undress  ;  and,  from 
his  sallow  complexion  arid  foreign  air,  I 
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should  liave  concluded  him  to  have  been 
one  who  had  resided  long  in  some  torrid 
climate.  I  made  some  efforts  to  induce 
a  conversation,  but  he  was  silent,  almost 
repulsive,  and  I  lett  him  accordingly  to 
his  own  contemplations. 

The  other  travellers  were  persons  in 
the  humbler  walk  of  life,  and  avowedly 
engaged  in  trade — and  for  a  time  their 
conversation  was  confined  to  subjects  only 
interesting  to  themselves.  With  such 
dull  companions,  to  sleep  Avas  my  only 
alternative;  and  I  prepared  to  slumber 
away  some  portion  of  my  tedious  journey. 
But  my  attention  was  soon  engaged,  I 
found  that  one  of  the  traders  was  settled 
in  Ashtield,  my  native  town ;  and  with  a 
little  management,  I  learned  the  singular 
changes  which  a  few  years  had  produced 
in  my  family. 

My  tatlier  liad  been  suddenly  taken 
off  by  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach, 
and  Tom  consequently  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates.  My  mother  resided 
with  him ;  and  never  wa.s  an  ancient 
name  consigned  to  weaker  representatives 
than  Lady  Hilson  and  her  fiivorite  son 
Sir  Thomas. 

About  this  period  Methodism  made  its 
way  into  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  fitter 
subjects  for  knaves  and  fonatics  to  Avork 
on  could  not  be  found  than  the  baronet 
and  his  mother.  Duped  by  a  specious 
and  imposing  system,  well  calculated  to 
deceive  the  weak  and  imsuspicious,  they 
listened  to  designing  preachers,  and 
caught  the  prevailing  enthusia.sm  of  the 
day.  Tliey  were  flattered  into  a  belief 
that  they  held  a  leading  place  among 
those  elected  for  celestial  honors  ;  and 
those  whose  mental  imbecility  had  un- 
fitted them  for  interfering  in  the  com- 
monest occurrences  of  human  life,  Avere 
intoxicated  with  the  fond  delusion  that 
themselves  had  been  specially  selected 
to  forward  the  great  work  of  heaven. 

When  a  Aveak  mind  is  once  aa'cU  in- 
fected with  religious  folly,  there  is  but 
slight  ground  for  dreading  its  disonthral- 
ment ;  and  tlierefore  during  the  term  of 
Lady  Hilson's  life,  the  Hall  might  be 
safely  reckoned  one  of  the  safest  havens 
for  the  elect.  But  the  good  ladv  Avas 
evidently  declining,  and  it  was  deemed 
adA'isable  to  guard  against  any  contin- 
gency of  the  Baronet's  escaping  from  the 
toils.     Tlie  most  certain  prevention  Avas 


by  marrying  him  to  a  professor — and  a 
daughter  of  Sion  Avas  accordingly  select- 
ed. It  Avas  no  difiicult  matter  for  poor 
Tom's  spiritual  director  to  persuade  him 
that  completing  this  holy  alliance  Avas 
only  fulfilling  the  special  decree  of  heaven 
— and  the  lady,  Avho  neither  Avanted 
cleverness  nor  beiiuty,  left  the  home  of 
her  father,  an  humble  manufacturer,  to 
become  mistress  of  Ililson  Hall. 

The  rate  of  travelling  of  his  majesty's 
mail  Avas  then  very  different  from  the 
bird-like  velocity  of  the  present  day;  and 
the  evening  Avas  far  advanced  Avhen  we 
reached  the  hill  Avhich  commands  Ash- 
field,  and  from  Avhich  the  narroAV  -chim- 
neys and  fretted  gables  of  the  old  Hall 
are  first  seen.  Here  the  foreign  looking 
traveller  left  the  carriage,  and  turned  into 
an  unfrequented  lane,  Avhere  a  person 
seemed  to  have  been  Avaiting  for  him ; 
and  together  they  disappeared  behind  the 
hawthorn  hedges  Avhich  flanked  the  nar- 
row patliway. 

I  can  but  ill  describe  my  feelings  Avhcn 
the  coach  rolled  through  the  long  street 
of  Ashfield.  Every  object  was  familiar 
— every  tree  Avell  remembered.  We 
pulled  up  at  the  inn,  and  the  coach  door 
opened — I  looked  at  the  man  Avho  as- 
sisted me  to  alight,  and  I  knew  him  to 
have  been  an  old  servant  of  my  father's 
— the  rosy  cheeked  daughter  of  the  land- 
lord Avas  courtesying  in  the  hall  to  Avel- 
come  me,  but  neither  recognized  me.  My 
sunburnt  cheek,  my  strong  compacted 
figure,  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Avild 
youth  Avhose  history  Avas  noAv  almost  for- 
gotten. 

I  entered  the  little  parlor.  "  The  neatly 
sanded  floor  and  varnished  clock,"  Avere 
just  as  I  l>ad  left  them ;  and  the  cornei: 
cupboard  fronted  rae,  Avitli  its  full  display 
of  cracked  china  and  gauze-stemme<l 
Eflasses.  Above  the  chimney-piece  the 
effigies  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  Avere 
standing  in  fine  preserA^ation  ;  often,  Avhen 
a  boy,  have  I  gazed  on  them  Avith  com- 
passion and  delight.  There  they  reclined 
in  Avaxen  glorv  upon  a  bed  of  moss,  at- 
tended by  the  "gentle  red  breast,"  Avhicli 
the  cunning  artist  had  represented  by  a 
two-legii^t^  animal,  with  the  air  and  pro- 
portions of  a  Norfolk  turkey.  On  one 
side,  a  tender  couple  Avith  crooks  and  cat- 
tle were  suspended,  and  underneath  was 
written,  "  The  Arcailian  Lovers,"  and  on 
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the  other,  a  lean  and  famished  youth  was 
sprawUng  at  the  feet  of  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, arrayed  in  a  full-bottomed  wig 
and  scarlet  hunting  frock,  with  sky-blue 
breeches  and  jockey  boots.  To  insinuate 
that  the  scene  of  this  interesting  hmning 
was  eastern,  an  elephant  was  judiciously 
introduced  scratching  over  the  courtyard 
wall  a  camel's  hump  with  his  proboscis  ; 
and  in  golden  letters  the  subject  was 
stated  to  be  "  The  Prodigal's  return." 

I  declined  the  offer  of  refreshments,  and 
was  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece  ar- 
ranging my  future  course  of  conduct, 
when  a  low  whispering  beneath  the  win- 
dow induced  me  to  look  out.  In  the 
twilight  I  observed  several  persons  in 
deep  conversation,  and  at  a  little  distance 
one  or  two  armed  men,  who  seemed 
posted  there  as  sentinels.  I  was  soon 
aware  that  I  was  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course ;  and  the  casement  being  ii»i- 
perfectly  closed,  enabled  me  to  overhear 
them. 

"  Are  you  certain,"  inquired  the  first 
speaker,  "  that  he  answers  the  description 
of  the  stranger  ?" 

"  Perfectly.  He  is  a  dark  sallow  man 
— his  air  military — his  height  the  same, 
and  his  dress  exactly  what  the  foreigner 
is  described  to  wear." 

"  Heavens !  how  fortunate  !  Did  any 
one  remark  him  but  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  soul :  I  saw  him  alight.  It 
struck  me  in  an  instant  that  he  was 
the  man.  I  watched  him  through  the 
keyhole ;  he  seemed  in  deep  thought,  and 
anxious  to  avoid  observation." 

"  It  must  be  he." 

"  What 's  best  to  do  ?" 

"  Arrest  him  before  any  chance  could 
let  others  see  him,  and  share  the  honor 
and  reward." 

"  I  agree  with  you.  "We'll  take  him 
at  once  to  Captain  Hilson's  and  there  ex- 
amine him  before  the  magistrate." 

"  Speak  lower — let  us  lose  no  time." 

Tliey  both  retired ;  and  after  giving 
some  directions  to  the  sentinels,  left  the 
inn  yard  together. 

Short  as  the  preceding  dialogue  had 
been,  I  recognized  the  principal  of  the 
speakers.  He  had  been  employed  in  dis- 
ciplining the  yeomanry  of  Ashfield  ;  and 
from  the  humble  grade  of  a  drill-sergeant 
for  espionage  and  other  s^ret  services, 
had  been  made  a  brigade  major  for  that 


district.  He  was  a  fawning  sycophant 
to  those  in  power,  and  a  ready  tool  for  the 
bigot  and  oppressor  to  work  with.  I  re- 
membered he  had  been  an  object  of  aver- 
sion to  poor  Sir  Philip ;  and  it  at  once 
occurred  to  me  that  I  could  disappoint  his 
avarice,  and  gain  a  safe  and  unsuspected 
entree  to  my  cousin's  house,  by  favoring 
the  mistake  into  which  the  gallant  major 
had  fallen.  It  was  quite  clear  that  my 
foreign-looking  fellow-traveller  was  con- 
cerned, or  suspected  to  be  so,  in  some 
treasonable  transactions,  and  that  a  simi- 
larity of  dress  and  appearance  Avould 
naturally  occasion  much  confusion.  While 
I  was  still  undecided  whether  to  announce 
my  name  at  once,  and  prove  my  identity, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Dalton,  with 
two  armed  attendants,  entered  the  room, 
and  approached  with  due  caution  to  the 
place  where  I  stood. 

Major  Dalton  opened  the  conversation 
by  inquiring  "  If  I  had  not  arrived  by  the 
coach  that  evening  ?"  I  bowed.  "  Where 
was  my  passport?"  "Forgotten."  "Where 
was  I  last  from?"  "Cork."  "Had  I 
been  long  in  the  country  ?"  "  No  :  only 
a  few  days."  "  I  was  a  French  officer  !" 
"  No  :  I  was  an  English  officer."  "  Im- 
possible!" and  he  pulled  out  a  paper 
which  contained  my  supposed  descrip- 
tion :  "  Dark  eyes — sallow  complexion — 
tall — stout — soldierly — blue  frock — <lark 
stock."  I  was  the  man,  and  I  must  ac- 
company him  instantly  to  Mr.  Hilson,  the 
justice.  Again  I  assured  him  I  was  not 
a  French  officer :  but  my  protestations 
were  not  beheved  ;  and  ui  a  few  minutes 
1  found  myself  in  close  custody  proceed- 
ing to  my  kinsman's  house,  and  a  crowd 
of  ragged  boys  running  after,  to  get  a 
sight  of  "  General  Bonaparte,  who  was 
just  taken  at  the  inn  by  Major  Dalton." 

It  was  quite  dark  when  I  entered  the 
court  yard  of  the  Globe  House,  where 
my  cousin  resided.  The  capture  of  the 
supposed  general  had  occasioned  a  won- 
derful sensation,  and  I  was  ushered  into 
Arthur's  mansion  with  suitable  formality. 
My  cousin  was  absent,  and  I  was  left  a 
prisoner  in  the  parior  until  a  messenger 
should  be  despatched  to  apprise  liim  of 
the  supposed  important  event. 

I  found  myself  alone ;  and  for  a  few 
moments  almost  doi^bted  the  reahty  of 
my  situation.  •  Was  I  under  the  roof  of 
Emma — my  once — my  still  loved  Emma 
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— and  so  strangely  ctrciimstanoed  too ! — 
a  prisoner — ."X  suj/posed  spy.  I  took  a 
caiKilo  from  the  tablo  to  examine  the 
apartment,  and  satisty  myself  that  I  was 
really  in  Arthur's  house.  Above  the 
chimney-piece  a  picture  richly  framed 
attracted  my  attention.  I  crazed  on  it — 
I  started — it  was  a  faithful  likeness  of 
myself.  I  gazed  on  it  again,  and  read  in 
a  small  scroll  upon  the  corner — "  Draion 
from  memonj  by  E.  HP  Then  Emma 
had  not  forjrotten  me !  I  felt  something 
touch  my  foot — it  was  a  small  spaniel 
smelling  me.  He  was  old  and  nearly 
bhnd.  Still  he  moved  as  traversed  the 
room,  and  appeared  confounded  and  xm- 
certain.  I  took  him  up  and  looked  at 
him.  I  whispered — "Carlo!  Carlo  I" — 
it  was  my  own — my  favorite  little  spaniel. 
In  a  moment  he  recollected  me,  and 
whimpered  and  gamboled  about  my  feet. 

While  still  occupied  in  caressing  ray 
quondam  favorite,  the  door  was  gently 
opened,  and  the  rustling  of  female  gar- 
ments startled  me.  I  turned  suddenly 
round,  and — ^heavens  and  earth  ! — Emma 
— my  idolized  Emma — was  standing  al- 
most beside  me  1  She  was  fatter  and 
more  formed  than  when  I  left  her,  and 
had  now  ripened  into  matronly  beauty. 
I  felt  my  cheek  glow — ray  lips  trembled, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the 
mantel-piece  for  support.  The  light  was 
favorably  placed  for  concealing  my  fea- 
tures, and  my  agitation  passed  \mmarked, 
or  was  attributed  to  the  feelings  occa- 
sioned by  imaginary  captivity.  In  tones 
too  well  remembered,  anil  which  went  to 
my  very  soul,  Emma  apologized  for  in- 
truding on  me,  but  "  she  came  to  ofl'er 
me  refreshment — I  doubtless  required 
it ;"'  and  a  servant  laid  food  and  wines 
upon  the  table. 

Emma  Avas  about  to  leave  the  room, 
when,  by  a  powevfid  exertion,  I  spoke  to 
her  with  tolerable  composure,  and  offered 
my  thanks  for  her  kindness.  I  inquired 
if  Mr.  Hilson  was  soon  expected  ?  "  He 
was."  "  The  portrait  above  the  chimney 
piece  was  his  ?"  "  No,  it  was  not :  it 
was  a  hkeness  of  his  kinsman — a  very 
dear  relative  of  her  husband's,  and  one 
whom  she  had  loved  with  sisterly  affec- 
tion." "  Was  he  \vnr\^  ?"  "  No,  he  was 
dead  ;  at  least  there  was  every  reason  to 
come  to  that  conclusion." 

"  Strange  !"  I  observed,  "  I  once  knew 


a  person  to  whoa  that  picture  bears  a 
striking  resemblance." 

lu  a  moment  her  eyes  brightened, 
and  with  great  apparent  interest  she 
eagerly  inquired,  "  Where  I  had  met  the 
pei-son  V  I  replied,  in  terms  of  assumed 
coolness,  that  '•  the  person  I  alludod  to 
had  been  a  soldier  ;  I  knew  liim  in  Hol- 
land. Was  she  very  deeply  interest-jd 
about  him?" 

She  was  for  a  time  silent.  "  I  am,  in- 
deed," replied  she.  "  Yes,  sir  ;  the  per- 
son whom  that  picture  is  intended  to 
represent,  was  mine  and  my  beloved  hus- 
band's dearest  friend;  for  us  he  sacrificed 
his  own  prospects ;  and  to  insure  my 
happiness,  prodigally  gave  up  comitry, 
and  relativt's,  and  fortune,  and,  alas  ! 
soon  after,  life  itself." 

Siie  wept,  and  I  thought  ray  bosom 
would  burst  with  smothered  feelings.  I 
endeavored  to  be  cahn.  "And  would 
she  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  Uved? 
Miffht  "not  his  return  interrupt  those 
brilliant  prospects  whidi  his  absence  ap- 
peared to  have  opened  ?"  "  No,"  she  re- 
plied -with  energy  :  "  could  the  unhoped- 
for return  of  a  cherished  fi'iend,  a  beloved 
brother,  cause  anything  but  joy  '«  Oh 
poor,  generous  George,  to  restore  thee  to 
life,  I  would  give  up  half  my  own  !" 

She  spoke  with  enthusiasm ;  the  tear 
trembled  down  her  cheek,  as  losing  all 
control  I  sprang  forward,  caught  her  to 
mv  heart,  and  exclaimed  as  I  kissed  her 
rapturously,  "Emma,  the  wanderer  is 
returned  I"  Uttering  a  piercing  r3hriek 
she  looked  for  a  moment  in  my  foca  : 
"  It  is — it  is  hunself !"  and  calling  on  my 
name,  sank  in  my  arms  insiiusible. 

I  was  still  supporting  Emma  wli<?u 
steps  approached,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  Arthur  and  Major  Dal  ton  entered. 
The  surprise  of  both  was  unboundo-l  : 
Ai-thur  to  find  his  wfe  in  the  arms  of  a 
stranger,  and  Dalton  to  find  his  prisoner 
so  unaccountably  engaged.  An  instant 
edalrcissemcnt  proceeded,  and  Arthur 
held  me  to  his  heart. 

There  was  something  so  indescribably 
ridiculous  in  Dalton's  disappointment, 
when  I  assured  him  I  was  not  Geneval 
Buonaparte,  that  gave  an  air  of  buvlc-que 
to  a  scene  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  oppressive  to  us  all :  the  conqueror 
of  Lodi  had  dwindled  into  a  truant 
vouth,  and  the  formidable  foreigner  was, 
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aft^r  all,  but  a  native  of  the  villait:?.  I 
reaJily  accepted  an  apanmeut  in  Ai  tluir's 
house,  as,  from  a  short  inquiry  into  the 
present  circumstances  of  Hilson  Hall,  I 
conjectured  that  a  sojourn  there  would 
not  be  desirable. 

I  shall  pa.<<s  over  my  first  interview 
vitli  my  brother.  Imbecile  as  he  had 
been  in  boyhood,  he  was  now  totally 
helpless,  and  appeared  incompetent  to  act 
or  think  for  himself.  In  his  house,  and 
the  management  of  his  affairs,  he  was  a 
perfect  cipher — Lady  Hilson  was  master 
and  manager,  and  poor  Tom  submitted 
to  her  thrall  without  a  murmur.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  there  any  pei-son  now  who 
would  be  likely  to  dispute  the  point.  All 
intercourse  %\'ith  Arthur  and  his  wife  had 
long  since  ceased  :  mv  kinsman  was  too 
manly  and  enlightened  to  be  a  safe  inti- 
mate Avith  the  Baronet ;  and  disgusted 
with  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  gang 
who  infested  the  mansion  of  his  family, 
Arthur  willingly  left  the  field  to  the 
fanatics  who  frequented  it. 

"Wliether  I  should  have  been  able  to 
preserve  even  a  formal  intimacy  for  a 
time  with  my  brother  is  doubtful.  My 
return  was  certainly  no  cause  for  joy  to 
Lady  Hilson,  as  Sir  Phillip  had  bur- 
dened the  estates  with  a  legacy  of  £l  0,000 
in  the  event  of  my  being  alive  ;  and  in- 
dependent of  this  caase  of  regret,  Lady 
Hilson  disliked  and  feared  me.  Cut 
circumstances  occurred  which  suddenly 
c;illed  me  from  Ashfield.  The  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  on  the  23d  of  May  ;  and 
I  was  ordered  off  to  take  command  of 
t!ie  artillery  attached  to  the  brigade  of 
General  Sir  James  Ijuff. 

That  evening's  mail  brought  the  alarm- 
ing news  that  the  rebels,  in  great  nu- 
merical force,  were  up  in  arms ;  that 
several  partial  engagements  between  them 
and  the  royal  forces  lia<l  already  taken 
place  ;  and  a  peremptory  order  wa.s  con- 
veyed to  me  to  set  off  for  Goroy. 

My  cousin  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
distressing  accounts  which  canu;  from 
cvor>' quarter  of  the  country  around  him. 
•  He  wa3  aware  that  the  peasantry  in  the 
Deighlx>ring  mountains  were  on  tlie  eve 
of  joining  the  general  movement  of  the 
disaffected;  but  a  stranger  to  ])ersonal 
fear,  he  was  only  alarmed  for  En)ma  and 
her  child.  He  luul  becji  an  active  resi- 
dent magistrate ;  energetic  in  preserving 


the  tranquihty  of  the  country ;  and  fi-om 
the  known  determination  of  his  character 
frequently  employed  by  the  government 
in  hazardous  otlicial  services,  which  would 
have  been  l>etter  rulapted  to  a  more  war- 
like profession  than  his.  He  was  aware 
that  his  exertions  had  caused  him  to  bo 
feared  and  hated  by  the  disaffected;  and 
threatening  lettei-s,  received  almost  every 
post,  left  him  by  no  means  uncertain  of 
the  treatment  he  might  expect  at  their 
hands,  should  they  succeed,  and  he 
become  their  prisoner. 

Under  these  apprehensions,  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  remove  his  wife 
and  child  to  some  place  of  greater  safety 
than  the  unprotected  village  of  Ashfield, 
(for  the  small  detachment  which  had 
formerly  garrisoned  it  was  removed  to 
strengthen  the  field  force  of  some  of  the 
contiguous  generals,)  and  that  he  should 
return,  after  leaving  tliem  in  a  place  of 
security,  and  await  the  result  of  this 
alarming  crisis.  Preparations  were  aq- 
cordingly  commenced  for  the  journey  ; 
but,  alas  !  death  interrupted  it. 

Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hall 
insensible  to  the  signs  of  tho  times.  Al- 
though full  of  professions  of  unbounded 
reliance  on  Providence — thought  it  un- 
wise to  play  deaf  adder  on  the  present 
occasion.  They  considered  themselves 
too  useful  servants  to  be  deserving  of  a 
crown  of  martyrdom  at  present,  and  con- 
tended, if  it  was  inculcated  to  pray  with- 
out ceasing,  it  was  also  advisable  to  pray 
without  danger.  The  plate  and  valua- 
bles were  accordingly  transmitted  without 
delay  to  Dublin  ;  and  Lady  Ililson  took 
her  departure  for  "  the  city  of  refuge,"  as 
the  gang  teinied  it,  accompanied  by  her 
husband  and  the  whole  hive. 

My  parting  with  Emma  and  my  cou- 
sin was  painful,  an<l  I  would  say  omi- 
nous. He  accompanied  me  some  miles 
on  the  road  ;  and  when  we  took  leave  of 
each  other  and  se])arated,  I  observed,  on 
a  turning  of  the  path,  that  Arthur  was 
.still  looking  after  me:  we  wavetl  our 
hands  to  each  other  and  I  saw  him  for 
the  last  tinu'. 

My  routM  k'd  througli  a  wild  and  dan- 
g'^'ious  district.  I  was  therefort;  anxious  to 
reach  my  destination,  if  possible,  before 
night.  As  cvi-ning  came  on,  the  signs  of 
the  insurrection  lx;ing  commenced  were 
on  the  hills,  and,  in  number,  and  brilli- 
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ancy,  were  increasing  as  the  night  closed, 
I  pushed  on  i-apidly.  Arthur  had  pre- 
sented me  with  a  horse,  and  I  proved  his 
speed  and  bottom.  I  had  now  descended 
into  the  level  country  :  the  distant  spire 
of  the  church  of  the  town  I  was  to  halt  in 
for  the  night  was  visible ;  and  I  congra- 
tulated myself  on  achieving  my  danger- 
ous journey  unmolested,  when  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  pulled  by  a  hook 
attached  to  a  pike  from  my  horse,  and 
found  myself  lying  stunned  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  number  of  truculent  look- 
ing ruffians  around  me. 

From  the  sanguinary  complexion  of  the 
inhuman  warfare  carried  on,  I  concluded 
that  my  death  was  inevitable,  and  endea- 
vored to  collect  my  spirits,  and  summon 
frequent  and  distinct ;  fires  were  blazing 
resolution  to  meet  my  fate  witli  a  sol 
dier's  fortitude. 

But  my  death  was  not  the  present  ob- 
ject of  the  banditti.  A  stout  intelligent 
fellow,  who  wa.s  addressed  by  the  rest  as 
captain,  examined  me  miimtely  as  to  my 
name,  rank,  aiid  the  purpose  of  my  tra- 
velling. On  these  points  my  uniform  and 
papers  would  have  satisfied  him  sutiici- 
ently.  I  was  remounted  on  my  own 
horse,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  rebels, 
proceeded  by  a  cross  road  to  join  their 
main  body,  who,  I  was  informed,  were  at 
some  place  in  the  A-icinity  of  Ballymore. 

After  some  hours'  marching  we  came 
up  with  the  rebel  outposts.  I  was  con- 
ducted to  a  place  of  security  in  centre  of 
the  insurgent  army,  and  as  the  summer 
night  was  nearly  passed,  I  ]ay  down 
guarded  by  a  sentinel  on  sward  of  newly 
cut  hay,  to  repose  after  my  wearying, 
and  as  it  had  proved,  calamitous  journey. 

The  morning  dawned  some  time  before 
I  awoke.  I  had  been  much  fatigued  by 
the  exertions  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  urged  by  thirst,  had  drunk  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  spirits  and  water  be- 
fore I  lay  down  to  sleep.  I  looked  about 
like  one  bewildered  ;  I  was  in  a  country 
of  whose  appearance  I  was  profoundly 
ignorant,  and,  for  some  time,  imagined 
tlie  body  of  men  who  had  occupied  the 
ground  on  the  last  night  had  moved  off 
while  I  slopt. 

But  soon,  from  the  rising  ground  where 
I  stood,  I  discovered  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
traordinary stillness  of  the  rebel  forces. 
They  were  formect  iu  ambuscade,  and 


concealed  by  the  high  fences ;  and  from 
a  careful  lix)k  out  kept  by  their  leaders,  I 
was  aware  that  an  enemy  wiis  speedily 
expected. 

The  position  chosen  by  the  rebels  for 
surprising  the  king's  troops  was  admir- 
i'bly  selected  for  that  purpose,  but  yet 
was  a  place  where  a  successful  attemj^t 
at  an  ambuscade  wfw  most  unlikely. 
Near  the  village  of  Clough,  the  country, 
which  is  there  flat  and  open,  with  large 
and  spacious  fields  running  parallel  with 
the  road,  and  ottering  every  facility  for 
an  army  to  deploy  and  form  easily  if  re- 
quired, suddenly  changes  its  character. 
The  road  becomes  deep,  narrow,  and  in- 
tricate, with  clay  banks  on  each  side, 
having  wide  ditches  at  their  b;ises,  and 
rows  of  close  bushes  on  the  top.  The 
fields,  also,  are  small  and  difficult,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  handsome  parks, 
and  separated  by  full  grown  hedges.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  trees  being  iu 
full  leaf,  and  the  ground  occupied  by  rich 
potato  crops,  and  standing  corn,  aftbrded 
ample  concealment  for  any  force  which 
chose  to  occupy  it.  Here  the  rebels 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  royalists ;  and 
the  movements  of  the  latter  on  the  Camo- 
lin  road  was  soon  apparent. 

The  rising  of  a  dense  continuous  cloud 
of  dust  gave  notice  that  the  king's  troops 
were  approaching.  For  security  I  was 
placed  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
insurgents  who  lined  the  hedges.  To 
enable  themselves  the  better  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  expected  conflict,  my  guards 
posted  me  on  the  crest  of  a  Danish  fort, 
which  not  only  commanded  the  rebel  po- 
sition, but  had  an  unbroken  prospect  of 
the  road  by  which  their  assailants  ad- 
vanced for  several  miles.  I  had  not  for- 
tunately been  deprived  of  my  telescope, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  remark  the  oc- 
purrenccs  of  this  calamitous  morning  with 
painful  accuracy.  A  sudden  angle  of  the 
road  cleared  the  advancing  military  of 
the  dust,  which  had  hitherto  obscured 
their  march,  and  at  once  I  perceived  that 
they  were  moving  in  close  column,  witli- 
out  either  flanking  parties  or  skirmishers. 
The  dragoons  were  iu  front,  the  infantry 
succeeded — iu  the  centre  I  perceived 
three  or  four  pieces  of  artillery — and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  countiy  as  yet  was  open.  The 
troops  could  easily  extend,  if  required,  on 
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the  light  and  left  of  the  roa^i ;  but  still 
there  was  a  want  of  military  caution  in 
their  order  of  march,  which  struck  me  as 
beintr  biamoable.  Presently  they  halted. 
**Now,"  thought  I,  "the  rebel  plan  in 
kn^'wn — we  shall  soon  see  this  formidable 
position  turned."  I  looked  attentively  on 
them — there  was  as  yet  no  partial  move- 
ment— ^no  light  troops  extending — no 
advanced  guard  pushetl  forward.  Did 
my  eyes  deceive  me  ?  Was  it  possible  ? 
By  heaven,  the  march  in  close  column 
■was  resumed  ;  and,  without  a  single  pre- 
cautioD^iry  measure,  the  doomed  leader 
moved  on  to  his  destruction. 

On  came  the  royalists,  and  in  a  short 
time  tlie  leading  squadron  of  the  advanc- 
ed ca\"alry  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Tub- 
berneering.  None  but  a  soldier  can  con- 
ceive the  feelings  of  despair — of  madness 
— with  which  I  had  viewed  my  devoted 
comrades  enter  the  gorges  of  those  enclo- 
smes,  from  which  few  would  return  with 
life,  and  none  witiiout  dishonor.  In  pro- 
found silence  the  rebel  ambush  lay  con- 
cealed— not  a  pike  gUttered — not  a  man 
•was  seen — and  the  advanced  guard  rode 
on  without  suspicion.  The  infantry  had 
now  entered  the  deSle — and,  as  the  road 
narrowed,  the  progi*ess  of  the  column  be- 
came slow  and  difficult ;  they  passed — 
and  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  day's  dis- 
grace, surrounded  by  his  aides-de-camp 
and  stafl'  rode  forward. 

Colonel  Walpole,  to  whom,  unfortu- 
nately, the  direction  of  this  ill-fated  de- 
tachment had  been  intrusted,  was  a  man 
touliy  unfitted  for  command.  He  was 
vaitj,  ignorant,  and  imprudent;  arrogant 
in  his  manners,  and  avei-se  to  communi- 
cate with  his  officers,  and  avail  himself 
of  the  experience  of  others.  He  held  a 
situation  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  had 
been  despatched  witli  confidential  orders 
to  General  Lofliis,  from  whom  he  received 
the  command  which  was  s(j  fatal  to  his 
followers.  He  waa  a  remarkably  fine 
looking*man,  and  being  dressed  in  a  field 
officer's  full  uniform,  and  mounted  on  a 
tall  gray  cbarger,  he  formed  a  most  con- 
spicuous oljject  for  his  latent  enemy. 

The  Column  had  now  completely  en- 
tangled itself — and  from  tlie  enclosure  a 
wild  yell  hnrnt  forth,  accompanied  by  a 
Rt.cam  of  musketry.  Colonel  Walpole 
fell  on  the  first  fire ;  the  confusion  was 
tremendous — and  to  fi^rht  or  retreat  im- 


possible. The  height  and  number  of  the 
fences  on  every  side  made  the  ground 
most  favorable  for  irregular  and  desultory 
warfare — as  the  long  pikes  of  tlie  rebels 
reached  nearly  across  the  narrow  road — 
and  those  of  the  distracted  soldiers  who 
''scaped  the  first  close  fire,  were  perfora- 
ted from  behind  the  hedges  by  invisible 
opponents.  The  surprise  of  the  troops 
was  complete — dragoons  and  infixntiy 
were  thrown  in  helpless  disorder  on  each 
other,  and  a  scene  of  butchery  ensued. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  been  placed 
apart  fi-om  the  rebel  body ;  my  guard 
had  been  gi-adually  diminished  after  the 
melee  commenced,  by  their  savage  anxi- 
ety to  join  in  the  work  of  slaughter,  and 
but  two  remained.  I  looked  down  the 
next  enclosure — it  was  entirely  open — for 
those  who  had  originally  fined  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  close  with  the  struggling  sol- 
diery. 

I  saw  that  escape  was  practicable.  A 
pikemau  and  a  musketeer  were  my  retain- 
ers— and  I  waited  till  the  latter  ha<l  dis- 
charged his  piece,  when,  flinging  the 
spearman  down  tlie  steep  bank,  I  sprang 
over  the  next  fence  and  rushed  towards 
the  flank  of  the  royalists. 

Fortunately  some  officers  had  managed 
to  disengage  the  rear  guard,  and  form 
them  across  an  open  field,  to  cover  the 
broken  column.  A  steep  and  expansive 
rock  rose  abruptly  within  a  few  paces  ,of 
the  road,  and  it  was  crowded  with  the 
rebel  musketry,  who,  from  their  superior 
elevation,  were  enabled  to  thi'ow  a  des- 
tructive fire  into  the  helpless  mass  below. 
To  extricate  the  column  while  that  com- 
manding sp)t  was  occupied  was  impossi- 
ble. I  instantly  t<^ok  command  of  the 
artillery,  and  having  levelled  a  hedge,  got 
one  of  the  six  pounders  across  the  fence, 
whence  its  fire  would  traverse  the  rebel 
position.  The  gunners  behaved  witli  ad 
mirable  steadiness  ;  with  a  few  dischargca 
we  swept  the  r(x;k  of  its  occupants :  and 
a  few  of  the  4th  Dragoons  and  the  Anci- 
ent liritish  cavalry,  liaving  threatened  a 
flank  movement  on  the  rebels,  the  re- 
mains of  the  column  were  disengaged.— 
We  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon 
the  guns,  for  the  horses  U'ing  untrained 
to  tire,  carried  ofithe  limiters  in  the  com- 
mencement of  attack,  and  made  it  im- 
practicable to  remove  tliem.  ^Vl;  fell  back 
in  great  confusion,  and  retreated  through 
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the  town  of  Gorey,  followed  closely  by 
the  insurgeuts,  and  annoyed  as  wo  poiscd 
through  the  streets  by  the  rebel  inhabi- 
tants, who  fired  on  us  from  their  houses. 
But  1  had  little  time  to  brood  dct^ply 
over  the  disastrous  fight  of  Tubberneer- 
ing.  An  occurrence  of  private  calamity 
had  taken  phice,  in  wliich  those  with 
whi>ni  my  best  feelings  were  involved  had 
lieavily  suflercd.  Ashfield  had  been  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  the  rebels  on  the 
night  1  left  it,  and  Arthur  Hilson  murder- 
ed in  his  own  hoase,  Avith  circumstances 
of  revolting  barbarity.  Emma  and  her 
child  had  escaped  with  difficulty,  had 
gained  the  sea  shore,  and  embarked  in  a 
vessel  bound  to  some  English  or  Welsh 
port ;  but  where,  my  information  failed 
to  state.  They  were  safe ;  but,  good 
God !  so  forlorn  —  so  unprotected  !  I 
Avould  have  flown  to  them,  but  that  was 
utterly  impossible :  and  I  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  harassing  anxiety, 
until  time  or  accident  would  enable  me 
to  communicate  with  the  wretched  widow. 

In  the  interim,  the  rebel  success  at  Tub- 
berneering  brought  thousands  of  the  wa- 
vering peasants  to  their  standard.  By 
our  defeat,  they  had  also  got  several  pieces 
of  cannon  and  a  quantity  of  other  arms 
and  ammunition.  Their  numbers  were  now 
immense,  and  their  movements  bold  and 
formidable.  On  the  5th  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bagenal  Harvey,  they  attacked 
the  town  of  Ross ;  the  engagement  con- 
tinued the  whole  day,  and  after  a  desper- 
ate couflictjthey  were  defeated  by  General 
Johnston.  On  the  9th  the  battle  of  Ark- 
low  was  fought,  which  also  terminated  in 
their  discomfiture !  On  the  30th  they 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Wexford, 
which  they  held  till  the  21st  June  ;  and 
having  formed  a  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill, 
from  it  they  overran  the  country  in  im- 
mense bodies,  .1  ^ 

It  would  not  be  interesting  to  mention 
more  than  generally  those  aftairs  in  most 
of  which  I  was  employed.  I  commanded 
the  artillery  of  the  army  under  Lord 
Lake,  but  more  immediately  operated 
with  the  brigade  commanded  by  General 
Sir  James  Duff. 

Although  the  rebels  had  been  mostly 
unsuccessful  in  their  decisive  attempts  on 
the  king's  troops,  their  possession  of  a 
strong  intrenched  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill 
gave  them  a  great  facihty  of  making  at- 


tempts on  the  weaker  military  posts 
around  them,  and  maintaining  them- 
selves against  any  thing  but  a  powerful 
force.  Of  course  it  became  imperative  on 
the  Wexford  commanders  to  dislodge 
them  from  it.  A  combined  attack  of  the 
brigades  of  Dundas,  Loftus,  Needham, 
Johnston,  and  Dufi',  was  arranged  ;  and 
the  necessary  orders  having  been  issued 
by  Lord  Lake,  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion. 

General  Duff,  to  whom  I  w^as  attached 
with  the  artillery,  advanced  on  the  Ferns 
road,  having  his  right  flank  on  the  river 
Slaney.  Our  march  was  parallel  to  the 
rebel  lines  upon  the  hills ;  and  during 
this  movement  I  protected  the  columns  by 
throwing  shells  into  the  lines  from  the 
howitzers,  while  the  light  infantry  under 
General  Loftus  supported  me  by  a  flank- 
ing fire.  Late  in  the  evening  we  arrived 
on  the  ground  we  were  directed  to  oc- 
cupy, and  after  a  day  of  immense  fatigue, 
rested  on  our  arms  on  Vinegar  Hill,  in 
front  of  the  rebel  position.  Ours  being 
the  light  brigade,  was  of  course  consider- 
ably advanced,and  I  employed  the  little  re- 
maining light  before  the  night  closed,  in 
surveying  the  ground  and  selecting  a  fit 
position  for  placing  the  guns  in  battery. 

The  night  was  mild  and  warm ;  the 
rebel  fires  were  lighted  along  their  hues 
and  in  the  fort  which  crowned  the  crest 
of  their  camp.  Every  necessary  precau- 
tion against  surprise  was  taken,  and  wo 
lay  down  to  sleep  and  refresh  ourselves 
for  the  exertions  of  the  morrow. 

We  were  already  apprised  that  the  as- 
sault upon  the  rebel  camp  would  com- 
mence with  the  morning's  dawMi — all  but 
the  pickets  and  sentries  were  consequently 
anxious  to  obtain  as  much  refreshment 
and  repose  as  possible.  A  soldier's  sup- 
per is  readily  disposed  of;  and  soon  after 
dark  our  bivouac  was  prof:>undly  silent, 
and  no  sound  or  step  was  heard  but  those 
of  the  guards  and  outposts. 

Not  so  the  rebel  camp.  All  within 
their  lines  was  mirth  and  music;  groups 
of  figures  were  seen  moving  opaquely 
round  the  watch  fires,  and  the  dance,  and 
laugh  and  song,  only  ceased  a  short  time 
before  their  lines  were  formed  for  the  en- 
gagement. 

The  short  hours  of  the  summer  night 
passed,  and  the  first  blush  of  morning 
was  expected  anxiously.     We  were  all  at 
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our  pvist*.      A  Highland  rejriniont  wa* 
formed  on  tlie  left  of  the  ground,  where 
my  guns,  six  six-pounders  and  two  howitz- 
ers were  in  battery — and  the  light  brigade 
being  the  tlank  companies  of  the  Irish 
militia,  and  forming  the  tini-st  battalion  I 
»ver  saw,  were  extended  on  the  right. 
)ur  watches  were  momentarily  consulted ; 
I  a  few  minutes  the  gray  dawn  Avould 
reak,  and  then  the  work  of  death  would 
immence  !     At  this  instant  an  aide-de- 
unp  came  up  with  orders.     When  the 
Xht  broke  sufficiently  to  lay  the  guns, 
y  fire  was  to  open,  and  that  would  be 
lae  signal  for  the  columns  who  were  now 
resting  round  the  hill  to  press  forward. 

But  natural  causes  for  a  time  forbade 
the  flow  of  human  blood.  Suddenly  a 
thick  dense  fog  rolled  in  huge  fleeces 
across  the  hill ;  the  soldier  could  scarcely 
distinguish  his  next  file,  and  all  around 
wa-s  enveloped  in  dark  continuous  clouds, 
into  which  the  human  eye  found  it  impos- 
sible to  penetrate. 

It  w:^s  six  o'clock  before  the  light  broke 
upon  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June. 
The  mist  rose  gradually  from  the  low 
grounds,  and  as  it  rolled  up  the  hill  the 
columns  of  Generals  "Wilford,  Dundas, 
and  Duff  commenced  ascending  with  it. 
"When  I  heard  the  advance  sounded  on 
their  bugles  I  apprised  General  Loftus, 
■who  had  stationed  himself  behind  me, 
that  the  fog  was  now  dispersing.  The 
■word  of  readiness  was  given  to  the  light 
troops,  and  immediately  the  mist  curled 
upwards  in  one  huge  fleece,  and  showed 
Us  the  advancing  columns  below  displayed 
in  a  dazzling  glare  of  sunshine,  llie 
cloud  rolled  majestically  forward — and  in 
a  few  minutes  more  the  double  lines  c-f  the 
insurgents,  five  or  six  files  deep,  appeared 
encircling  the  ridge  and  summit  of  the 
mountain. 

The  opening  light  showed  me  tliat  on 
the  preceding  evening  I  had  not  calcu- 
lated my  distance  wrong,  when  I  chose 
tlie  ground  on  wliich  I  biuJ  jiarked  my 
guns.  A  long  deep  ditch  ami  brejistwork 
had  l>eeii  thrown  up  in  front  of  their  \xjn\- 
tion  by  llif  rebels,  and  to  defend  it  they 
had  filled  it  with  their  choicest  musketry. 
A  few  pac^.-nfrom  me  the  ground  rf^se,  and 
I  jK-rwived  that  from  that  elevation  I  could 
enfilade  their  whole  line — I  changed  the 
guns  instantly,  and  waited  orders  to  com- 
menc    firing. 


The  mist  had  now  cleared  ofl'  the  rebel 
fort  which  was  situated  on  the  cone  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  scene  around  wa.s 
beautiful  and  imposing.  Above,  the  rebel 
lines  displayed  a  forest  of  glittering  pikes  i 
along  their  ranks  a  number  of  green  flags 
were  waving ;  and  their  leaders,  mounted 
and  dismounted,  were  seen  completing 
the  necessary  arrangement*!.  One  was 
particularly  remarkable,  and  seemed  to 
hold  a  principal  command.  He  was  a 
man  of  huge  stature,  arrayed  in  green 
uniform,  with  cross  belts  and  cavaliy 
pistols  ;  and  being  moimted  on  a  showy 
gray  horse,  and  constantly  engaged  in 
reconnoitering,  he  had  greatly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  soldiery.  He  appeared 
to  remark  the  change  of  my  guns,  and 
rode  forward  to  the  breast  of  the  hill  to 
observe  my  battery  nearer. 

As  yet  not  a  shot  was  fired ;  the  troops 
pressed  up  the  bill  at  a  moderate  step 
and  in  perfect  silence ;  and  the  rebels 
waited  steadily  and  quietly  for  them 
to  close.  General  Dufi"  rode  up — "  Hil- 
son,  are  you  ready  ?"  I  answered  in  tlie 
affirmative.  "AYell,  open  in  God's  name !" 

The  rebel  chieftiiin  on  the  gray  horse 
was  now  w'ithin  good  range.  He  was 
observed  us  through  a  glass,  with  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  his  charger,  which  I 
afterwards  learned  had  belonged  to  the 
unfortunate  Colonel  Walpole.  I  laid  a 
gun  carefully,  and  desiring  those  around 
to  observe  the  tall  rebel,  applied  the 
match,  and  horse  and  man,  perforated  by 
a  six  pound  shot,  wore  hurled  lifeless  to 
the  earth.  Instantly  the  guns,  loaded 
with  grape  and  canister,  opened  with 
destructive  effect  on  tlie  crowded  trenches, 
and  the  howitzers  shelled  the  fort  with 
precision.  The  bugle  sounded  the  as- 
sault :  under  cover  of  the  cannon  the  light 
brigade,  with  a  tremendous  cheer,  rushed 
up  the  hill,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
the  rebel  breastwork  wfis  carried  with  the 
bayonet. 

On  their  several  points  of  attack,  the 
columns  were  equally  successful  :  the 
rebel  position  wa.s  eveiy  where  forced, 
and  the  cavalry,  having  got  open  ground 
U)  charge,  ru.-hed  forward  and  completed 
their  ovi'rthrow.  Fortunately  for  the  in- 
surgents, one  of  the  columns  failed  in 
reaching  its  destination  in  suflicient  time 
to  co-ojK-rate  with  the  others,  and  thus 
afforded  them  an  opening  to  escape  by. 
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Owing  to  this  mistuke  an  immense  column 
succecled  in  retreating  by  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Slaney  ;  and  the  troops,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  pursuit,  halted  for  the 
night 

With  the  loss  of  their  camp,  the  ener- 
gies of  the  insurgents  appeared  to  decline. 
All  tlieir  caimon,  fifteen  pieces,  with  a 
hirge  quantity  of  arms  and  military 
stores,  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists. 
Wexford  next  day  was  retaken,  and  their 
forces  from  that  time  were  constantly 
harassed  and  broken  by  the  king's  troops, 
and  never  afterwards  were  capable  of  for- 
midable oppositiou. 

During  the  period  of  these  events  my 
uncertainty  about  poor  Emma  and  her 
child  was  most  distressing, — and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  times,  with  the  frequent  mis- 
carriage of  correspondence,  precluded  me 
from  discovering  the  place  of  her  retreat. 
At  last  I  received  a  letter  from  her, 
written  in  the  very  spirit  of  despondency. 
She  was  in  Wales,  where  she  had  been 
landed,  and  was  looking  for  a  suitable 
asylum.  "Wlien  she  had  effected  her  ob- 
ject, she  promised  to  write  again  ;  and, 
assuring  me  that  she  was  amply  provided 
with  necessary  funds  for  her  support,  bade 
ine  an  affectionate  farewell. 

Melancholy  as  was  Emnia's  letter,  it  re- 
lieved me  of  much  unhappiness.  I  wrote 
to  her  instantly  ;  the  rebellion  was  being 
gradually  extinguished ;  aiKl  I  promised 
that  the  moment  I  could  obtain  leave  of 
absence,  I  would  hasten  to  join  her  in 
England. 

But  the  period  of  obtaining  that  leave 
was  protracted  by  circumstances  beyond 
ray  control.  The  French  landed  in  the 
w^est,  and  again  the  country  w;\s  con- 
vulsed. When  they  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  Ballinamuck  other  causes  of 
alarm  occurred.  Reports  of  the  Brest 
fleet  being  at  sea  to  invade  Ireland  were 
prevalent,  and  for  a  year  the  government 
was  kept  in  constant  agitation,  and  con- 
sequently every  military  man  actively  em- 
ployed. 

I  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
commanding  officers  in  Ireland,  and  my 
request  of  leave  of  absence  was  decisively 
refused,  but  in  terms  flattering  to  my 
character  as  a  soldier,  as  the  reply  was — 
*'  I  could  not  be  spared." 

Mouths  passed — the  winter  wore  awav 
— ^I  had  lettei-s  occasionally  from  Emma — 
6 


they  breathed  a  deep  affix-tion  for  the 
dead,  and  perfect  resignation  to  thatl'n)- 
vidence  which  had  visited  her  so  severely. 
The  last  one  had  spoken  of  her  health  m 
being  inditt'erent,  and  her  having  changed 

to ,  in   Devonshire,  for  better  air, 

and  conveyed  a  wish  to  see  me  if  I 
could  conveniently  obtain  the  necessary 
leave. 

I  made  the  application  and  it  was 
granted.  On  the  eve  of  setting  out  I  re- 
ceived anoilier  letter,  evidently  written 
under  very  agitated  feelings.  The  request 
to  see  me  immediately  was  urgent.  1  be- 
came alarmed,  and  starting  within  an 
hour  after  I  received  it,  travelled  day  and 
night,  until  on  the  fifth  day  I  reached 
the  village  where  my  beloved  friend  re- 
sided. 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  prepared 
meeting,  I  wrote  to  her  from  an  inn  an- 
nouncing my  arrival,  and  inquiring  when 
I  should  visit  her.  In  a  short  time  a 
hurried  note  was  returned,  in  which  an 
early  hour  the  succeeding  morning  was 
named.  I  was  startled  when  I  looked  a 
second  time  at  Emma's  billet.  The  once 
beautiful  hand  had  become  feeble  and 
tremulous  5  and  the  paper  was  in  one  or 
two  places  blistered,  as  if  a  tear  had  fallen 
on  it. 

I  was  at  her  door  at  the  appointed 
time  and  admitted.  She  was  lying  on  a 
couch,  and  rose  to  receive  me  when  she 
heard  my  voice.  I  went  forward  hastily 
and  caught  her  in  my  arms  ;  she  trembled 
and  was  deeply  agitated,  but  tears 
brought  relief  to  her  full  heart,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  mastered  her  feelings, 
and  became  tolerably  composed.  I  was 
silent  and  felt  embarrassed,  but  Emma 
spoke. 

"  We  parted,  George,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  I  was  then  a  wife  : 
but  now  I  am "  she  became  hysteri- 
cal, and  sobbed  bitterly.  I  strove  to 
soothe  her,  and  she  listened  to  me  with 
attention.  I  spoke  of  resignation — of  forti- 
tude— she  had  duties  to  stimulate  her  to 
exertion — she  had  an  orphan  charge — 
"  Who  will,  poor  b<iy,  soon  be  mother- 
less !  George,  I  would  not  grieve  you 
unnecessarily,  and  would  have  saved  you 
from  tliis  very  painful  interview,  but  my 
boy — he  has  no  father." 

She  stopped,  unable  to  proceed.  I 
was  equally   affected.      I  murmured — 
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"  Emiuii,  I  will  bo  his  &tlier ;  he  shall 
be  my  child ;  but  why  tiilk  thus  ?  why 
abandon  yourself  to  despair?  You  are 
youurr.  and  have  many  years  to  live."  A 
melancholy  smile  played  over  her  face ; 
'•Years  to  live!"  she  repeated  in  a  low 
calm  voiee — "  no,  not  days ''  I  looked 
^  at  lier  attentively  ;  she  was  unusually 
beautiful ;  her  eyes  were  bright  and  lust- 
rous, and  her  cheeks  were  streaked  with 
glowing  carmine :  slie  changed  the  con- 
versation to  more  inditferent  subjects,  and 
presently,  complaining  that  she  felt  a 
little  faint,  requested  me  to  leave  her  for 
the  present,  and  return  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  evening.  I  obeyed  her,  and  re- 
tired. 

As  I  walked  from  the  house,  a  fearfid 
suspicion  crossed  my  mind.  There  was 
a  solemnity  in  her  "  not  days'''  that  filled 
me  with  alarm.  I  inquired  for  the  phy- 
sician that  attended  her,  and  called  upon 
him — my  worst  fears  were  true — Emma 
was  in  the  last,  the  hopeless  stage  of  a 
consumption. 

My  feelings  may  be  easily  conceived, 
when  in  the  evening  I  sought  the  lodg- 
ings of  my  dying  fiiend.  I  found  her 
reclining  upon  tJie  sofa,  and  beside  her  a 
lovely  boy  of  three  yeju*s  old  in  the  deep- 
est mourning.  I  entered  so  gently,  that 
for  a  few  seconds  she  was  imconscioiLS  of 
my  being  in  the  room :  I  looked  at  her 
an.'dously.  Her  still  beautiful  face  was 
white  as  the  artist's  marble :  but  when 
she  saw  me  hanging  over  the  couch,  again 
the  eye  lightened,  and  again  a  feeble 
blash  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  her  faded 
cheek :  she  beckoned  to  me — I  knelt  be- 
side her — ^she  was  sadly  altered  since  the 
morning.  "  George,"  she  said  feebly,  "  I 
feared  I  miijht  not  have  stren<rth  to  con- 
ve}'  to  you  my  dying  wishes ;  you  will 
find  them  here,"  and  she  put  a  sealed 
packet  in  ray  hand,  while  with  a  faint  ef- 
fort she  placed  the  infant  in  my  arms — 
"  Will  you  be  a  father  to  him?" 

A  floo<i  of  tears  fell  upon  tbe  child's 
face,  ae  silently  I  pressed  him  to  my 
bosom — "  And  you  w  ill  bury  me  with 
Arthur  r  I  could  not  speak.  "  Kiss  me, 
George — my  boy — Arthur,  I  come  !"  I 
had  pat*«id  my  arm  roimd  her  neck  to 
support  her — the  head  fell  backward  on 
rny  arm — the  eyes  closed — and  Emma 
lElson  was  deafl ! 

*  •  «  « 


Her  wishes  were  obeyed,  she  sleeps 
in  the  church  yard  of  Ashfield,  beside  him 
whom  in  life  she  loved  so  well — and  I 
jilaced  the  simple  tablet  over  their  graves, 
which  tells  their  names  ti>  the  passing  tra- 
veller. The  orphan  of  Arthur  Hilson  is 
my  adopted  child. 

My  hoy — for  he  is  dear  to  me  as  ever 
child  was  to  a  parent — lias  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  hopes;  and  when  I  fall, 
and  a  presentiment  tells  me  that  mine 
will  be  a  soldier's  death,  George  Hilson 
will  find  that  his  adopted  father  has  not 
forcfotten  him. 


As  the  Colonel  brouglit  his  story  to  a 
close,  the  bugles  of  the  28th,  and  the 
trumpets  of  the  cavalry,  sounded  in  the 
streets  of  Longfoi-d.  Kennedy  opened 
the  curtains,  and  the  gi-ay  light  streamed 
into  the  chamber,  and  showed  that 
morning  had  stolen  on  the  revellers  \m- 
noticed. 

The  hurry  of  preparation  for  the  day's 
march  was  now  general.  The  infantry 
assembled  fast,  and  the  dragoons  rode 
from  the  quarters  they  had  occupied,  and 
formed  in  the  principal  street.  ,  Capt.  Mac 
Carthy,  who  was  in  command  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  Enniskilleners,  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry — and  Hilson  looked 
after  hirh  a.s  he  rode  from  the  door  of  the 
Red  Lion,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  ad- 
miration and  regret.  Ablution  in  cold 
water,  and  the  morning's  bracing  air, 
had  done  for  Mac  Carthy  what  quiet 
and  a  night's  rest  effected  for  his  more 
abstemious  comrades  ;  and  when  mounted 
on  his  charger — a  jet  black  horse  of  un- 
common strength  and  action — his  firm 
seat,  light  hand  and  marti.'il  bearing,  were 
worthy  of  the  high  military  character 
borne  by  the  bold  dragoon. 

"What  a  pity,  Keimedy!"  said  the 
commander,  "  when  poor  Maurice  goes, 
the  king  will  lose  a  noble  soldier ;  and 
human  nature  cajmot  long  withstand  his 
detcrminf)d  dissipation.  The  thorn  is  at 
his  heart  ;  but  none  knows  wherefore — ." 
While  speaking,  Mac  Carthy's  "  For- 
ward !"  was  heard:  he  waved  his  hand 
to  his  friends — the  trumpets  sounded — 
and  tlie  gallant  body  resumed  their  march 
f<jr  Dublin. 

On  the  sixtli  day  the  28th  regiment 
rea<'he<^l  their  destination.  They  found 
the  79  th  waiting  for  them  at  Newry; 
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and  v/ith  the  next  tide,  the  transports  to  j 
couvey  them  to  Belgium,  ximler  tlie  pro-  j 
tection  of  fi   frigate  and   some   lighter 
ships   of  war,  entered   the  harbor,  and 
anchored  between  Carliugford  and  War- 
ren Point. 

Both  regiments  marohod  next  morning 
to  the  point  of  embarkation,  and  formed 
on  the  beach  together.  Each  was  at  its 
full  war  establishment:  and  two  finer 
corps  never  left  the  shores  of  Britain. 
The  day  was  remarkably  fine.  The 
transjjorts  and  their  convoy  lay  in  deep 
water,  two  milas  distant  from  the  land  ; 
and  when  the  regiments  were  seen  ap- 
proaching, the  frigate  loosed  her  fore- 
topsail,  and  discharging  a  gun,  the 
launches  and  boats  left  their  respective 
ships,  and  pidled  rapidly  a'^hore.  The 
troop^■.  iu  half  companies  entered  theltoats 
— in  a  short  time  the  euibirkation  was 
elfccteJ,  and  the  first  di\-ision  of  these 
splendid  corps  pushed  off  from  the  green 
shores  of  Erin. 

Then,  indeed,  the  scene  became  inter- 
esting. Wlieu  the  oars  struck  the  water, 
the,  soldiery  on  board  the  boats  burst  into 
one  wild  cheer  of  militjiry  exultation.  It 
was  answered  from  the  shore  by  the 
prayers  imd  blessing-s  of  the  peasantry ; 
and  amid  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war  those  gallant  regiments  left  tlieir 
nijtive  land,  to  win  on  the  red  fieM  of 
Wa^n-loo  another  wreath  to  blazon  that 
proud  ,  page  of  history  which  records 
tll6'  victories  of  Britain.  Soft  rest  the 
brave  !— many  a. young  heart  throbbed 
lightly  there  that  morning,  which  in 
two  short  months  ceased  to  beat  for 
ever  ! 

About  noon  the  embarkation  was  com- 
pleted; and  as  evening  came  on  a  gentle 
breeze  from  the  north-east  sprang  up. 
The  usual  signal  for  sailing  was  made, 
and  the  transports  spread  their  canvass, 
and,  with  a  leading  Avind,  the  little  fleet 
stood  slowly  out  to  sea.  Tlie  liglit  armed 
vessels  led  the  squadron  down  tlie  bay — 
the  fiigato  keeping  in  the  wake  of  her 
gallant  charge,  under  an  easy  sail,  retm- 
lating  the  movements  of  the  convoy. 

The  voyage  was  (.pick  and  pleasant. 
On  the  eighth  day  the  troops  landed  at 
Ostend,  and,  in  beantiful  order  and  hio-h 
spii-its,  directed  their  march,  by  Ghent, 
on  Brussels. 


N.VPOLEON'S  RETURX. 

God  fur  Ilia  mprey !  what  a  ti'lo  of  woes 
Comes  nisliing  on  this  woeful  land  at  onco ! 

SliAKSPEARE. 

Jjcaving  the  British  regiments  on  their 
march  to  the  lielgiaiT  capital,  we  mustlP 
for  a  short  time  recall  the  reacler's  atten- 
tion to  a  singular  event  whirJi  threatened 
to  alter  tht?  destinies  of  Europe. 

Buouajiarto  ha*!  returned  from  exile, 
and  re-asceuded  tlie  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  sol- 
diery— and  if  not  with  the  approbation, 
at  least  with  the  tacit  :isst;nt  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France.  The  splendid  victories 
of  the  campaign  of  1814  were  rendered 
useless  by  this  unexpected  occurrence. 
Europe  would  be  convulseil  anew — the 
blood  of  her  bravest  must  flow  afresh — 
and  the  wearied  soldier  would  resume 
his  harness,  and  once  more  hurry  to  the 
field. 

No  event  in  past  history  parallels  that 
of  Napoleon ;  reverses  never  fell  on  any 
more  severely ;  and,  in  the  annals  of  con- 
querors, the  strangest  story  was  his  owii. 
Fortune  appeared  to  have  placed  him 
upon  a  pinnacle  of  pride,  merely  to  mark 
her  mutability.  Hurled  from  the  sove- 
reignty of  half  the  world,  his  star  lost  its 
ascendancy,  apparently  to  lise  no  more; 
when  lo!  the  captive  of  Elba  returned — 
the  purple  was  oficred  to  him  by  the 
imited  voice  of  the  empire — and,  as  if 
legions  sprang  at  his  bidding  from  the 
earth,  he  took  the  field  again,  tlie  leader 
of  a  devoted  army. 

The  first  care  of  the  French  emperor 
wa3   to   restore   the   military  power   of 
the  kingdojii,  which  the  disastrous  cam-, 
paigns  of  Russia  and  Leipsic  had  miser- , 
ably   curtailed.      The   meniorj^  of  past' 
victories  was  recalle^l — and  martial  glory, 
that  powerful  toucL^tone  to  national  feel- 
ing, was  displayed  in  tempting  lustre  to 
win  the  people  to  his    standard.     The 
male  popidation  capable  of  bearing  arms 
was  called  out  by  ordinances  and  decrees ; 
while  the  veteran  army  assembled  again 
under  the  eagles  which  they  had  tull.>wed 
so   often  in  the  proudest  days  of  their 
success. 

Nor  was  it  attiichment  to  Napoleon's 
person  alone  which  spurred  the  military 
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portion  of  the  empire  to  that  enthusiastic 
display  of  feeling  with  which  thoy 
marked  the  return  of  their  exiled  empe- 
ror. Nationjil  vanity  and  wounded  pride 
were  imdoubtedly  exciting  causes.  In 
the  last  disjistrous  years  of  Napoleon's 
power  the  French  armies  had  been  driven 
from  tlie  scenes  of  their  brightest  triumphs 
by  an  enemy  they  had  formerly  humbled 
and  despised.  They  saw  a  mighty  terri- 
tory, acquired  by  years  of  victory,  torn 
from  their  grasp — their  kingdom  lessened 
to  its  ancient  limits — and  "  beautiful 
France "  despoiled  of  conquests  and  de- 
nuded of  glory. 

Had  it  ever  been  doubted  that  Buona- 
parte was  the  idol  of  the  French  nation, 
the  strange  events  which  occurred  from 
his  landing  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  to  his 
departure  from  Paris  to  join  the  army  of 
the  North,  would  have  dispelled  it. 

His  march  upon  the  capital  was  only 
delayed  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
towns  he  traversed  ;  and  the  temporary 
suspension  of  power  appeared  to  have 
more  closely  united  him  to  the  people. 
On  the  1st  of  March  he  landed  in  the 
department  of  the  Var,  and  on  the  19  th 
entered  the  Palace  of  Fontainbleau  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  time  his 
landing  at  Cannes  had  been  promulgated 
to  the  Parisians. 

Three  hours  before  Napoleon's  arrival 
Louis  had  abandoned  his  capital.  Every- 
thing connected  with  his  flight  betrayed 
imbecility  and  dismay.  The  secretaire 
containing  the  private  correspondence  of 
his  late  brother  and  the  Duchess  dWn- 
gouleme  was  forgotten  in  his  ha.ste  ;  and 
private  memorials  of  family  aftection, 
Avith  secret  state  papers,  were  found  in 
the  Tuilleriea  after  his  departure.  He 
hurried  from  a  kingdom  unwilling  to 
obey  his  feeble  rule,  and  crossing  the 
French  frontiers,  entered  Ghent  attended 
by  a  single  dragoon. 

Early  tliat  morning  the  news  of  his 
rival's  fliglit  was  communicated  to  Na- 
poleon at  Fontainbleau.  It  would  have 
been  expected  that  he  would  have  re- 
fiumed  his  aUlicated  throne — and,  with 
all  the  splendor  of  militarj'  display, 
announce  his  triumphal  return  to  the 
good  citizx'ns  of  Paris  ;  but  he  declined 
the  parade — and  while  thousands  were 
waiting  U)  hail  his  approach,  that  master 
spirit  passed  the  dignitaries  of  the  court 


and  the  representatives  of  the  municipal 
bodies,  and  ahghted  quietly  at  the  Tuil- 
leries.  l^rcssing  with  great  difficulty 
through  the  immense  crowd,  he  Wiis 
borne  in  the  arms  of  the  aides-de-camp 
to  his  pii\ate  apartments,  where  his 
sisters  Julia  and  Hortense,  with  the 
chief  officers  of  the  household,  had  as- 
sembled to  receive  the  exile  of  Elba. 

Although  the  fatigue  of  a  rapid  march 
from  the  Gulf  of  Juan  might  have  re- 
quired a  season  of  repose,  the  night  of 
his  return  was  spent  in  consultation  with 
his  ministers  and  friends.  On  the  next 
morning  he  reviewed  the  troops,  and, 
forming  them  into  squares,  harangued 
them  with  his  customary  animation.  In 
return,  his  address  was  answered  by 
oaths  of  fidelity,  and  assurances  of  un- 
altered attachment  to  him  and  his  fjimily. 

The  tide  of  Naj)oleon's  fortune  rolled 
prosperously  on,  all  resistance  to  his 
authority  was  at  an  end ;  and  on  the  1 7th 
of  April  the  cannon  of  the  batteries 
saluted  him  undisputed  sovereign  of  all 
within  the  ancient  boundaries  of  France. 

But  Buonaparte  was  not  insensible  to 
the  danger  of  the  position  in  which  even 
his  success  had  placed  him.  His  over- 
tures to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  European  sovereigns  at  Vienna  were 
disdainfully  rejected  :  and  his  celebrated 
letter  to  the  English  Regent  returned 
with  an  unbroken  seal.  He  felt  that  a 
tremendous  storm  was  about  to  burst, 
and  determined  resistance  alone  could 
save  him.  No  time  was  therefore  lost  in 
organizing  a  military  force  commensu- 
rate to  the  threatening  danger  ;  and  ex- 
traordinary commissioners  were  des- 
patched to  the  respective  divisions  of  the 
empire  to  enforce  the  operations  of  the 
royal  decree.  Tliat  splendid  corjis,  tho 
Imperial  Guard,  was  re-established;  an 
immense  artillery,  the  most  powerftil 
arm  of  the  French  army,  by  which  half 
its  victories  had  been  won,  wjis  collected  ; 
the  cavalry  were  remounted  and  in- 
creased ;  and  all  the  materiel  for  tho 
field  completed  in  a  space  of  time  which 
bore  testimony  to  the  unbounded  energy 
of  Napoleon. 

None  knew  the  effect  of  theatric  and 
military  display  upon  the  national  feel- 
ing of  France  better  than  their  emperor; 
and,  accordingly,  a  spectacle  of  great 
splendor  was  got  up.     A  Champ  dc  Mai 
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was  arrang.''l ;  ami,  to  aiKl  t<>  tin;  imnor-  I 
tanco  of  the  coremony,  the  "  Acto  ad-  i 
ditionnel  aux  Constitutions  de  rEnipire"  | 
was  prepared,  and  tliis  O(.'o;tsi(>n  was  I 
selected  to  fnveit  in  form  to  tlio  nation. 


CmV^IP  DE  MAT. 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  prinws  to  act, 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swellint?  scene. 

SlIAKSI'EAUE. 

A  hundred  cannon  discharge<l  from 
the  Bridge  of  Jena  ushered  in  the  Champ 
de  Mai.  In  front  of  the  military  school  a 
mighty  amphitheatre  wi\s  fonned  for  the 
accomnic jJation  of  the  spectators,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  were  to  assist  in  tJio  I 
ceremony.  An  altar,  surmounted  with  a  ] 
canopy,  and  surrounded  by  seats  for 
priests  and  choristers,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  immense  temporary  building, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
containing  twenty  thousand  persons.  A  j 
throne  stood  before  the  platform  ;  and 
benches,  ornamented  with  eagles,  and 
divided  into  several  tiers,  were  allotted 
to  the  deputies  of  the  departments. 

The  intervening  spaces  of  this  mighty 
area  were  crf>wded  by  the  gran^l  officers 
of  the  court,  aad  the  membei-s  of  the 
public  bodies.  Arrayed  in  dresses  of  un- 
equalled splendor,  the  appearance  of  the 
assembled  dignitaries  was  strikin^rly 
grand;  while  the  elite  of  the  French 
army,  Buonaparte's  own  guards,  and  tlie 
finest  regiments  of  the  line  completed  a 
spectacle  of  majestic  brill iancv. 

Amid  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  ac- 
clamations of  thousands  of  the  citizens 
who  occupied  the  exterior  of  the  splendid 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  the  mar- 
shals and  nobles  of  the  empire,  Napo- 
leon presented  himself  to  the  assembly, 
and  placed  himself  upon  the  throne.  His 
dj-ess  was  sumptur.us ;  he  wore  a  mantle 
of  purple  velvet,  ornamented  with  ermine 
and  embroidery,  with  a  black  Spanish 
hat  richly  phunod,  and  looi>ed  in  front 
with  a  diamond  of  transcendant  beautv. 
For  a  time  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
acclamation  of  the  populace  that  hailed 
his  ent)-ee  were  deafening.  Bowing  to 
the  assembly,  while  all  beside  remained  i 


uncovered — he  seated  liimself  on  the 
throne  ;  and,  the  artillery  being  silenced, 
the  ceremony  opened  by  the  celebration 
of  m;iss  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  and 
Cardinal  de  Bayam. 

The  religious  portion  of  the  pageant 
.appeared  to  excite  little  interest  in  Na- 
poleon's mind.  His, opera  glass  wan- 
dered over  the  countless  multitude  who 
composed  the  spectacle  ;  and  his  attention 
was  not  recalled  until  the  mass  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  central  deputjitions  from 
the  electors  of  the  empire  ascended  the 
))latform,  and  st(xxl  before  the  throne. 
Dulxjis,  deputy  of  Maine  and  L<jire,  in  a 
loud  and  commanding  voice  proceeded 
with  his  address.  The  ad<lress  teemed 
with  sentiments  of  patriotic  attachment, 
and  breatlied  toward  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  expressions  of  inviolable  fidelity. 

Amidst  thunders  of  applause  the  depu- 
ty ceased  speaking,  when  the  Arch- 
chancellor  arose,  and  advancing  to 
Napoleon,  notified  the  acceptance  of  the 
Con3tituti<.)n.  It  was  ratifieil  by  a  million 
and  a  half  of  affirmative  sutfrages  ;  and  a 
herald  proclaimed,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  that  the  additional  acts  to  the 
constitutions  of  the  empire  were  accepted 
by  the  French  people. 

Again  the  battei-ies  saluted  and  a  sus- 
tained cheer  resounded  from  tlie  assem- 
bly. A  golden  table  ami  standi<h  were 
placed  before  the  Emperor ;  an<l  while 
the  Arch-chancellor  unfolded  the  parch- 
ment, and  Joseph  Buonaparte  presented 
the  pen.  Napoleon  ratified  the  deed  by 
placing  his  signature  to  the  Constitution. 

When  the  popular  approbation  which 
this  part  of  the  ceremonial  occasioned 
had  subsided,  the  Emperor  ]:)repared  to 
address  the  assembly.  Although  not 
ffifte*!  with  the  commanding  exterior 
which  is  so  requisite  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  populace,  the  fire  of  hw 
penetrating  eye,  and  the  peculiar  energy 
of  his  action  amply  compensated  for 
inelegant  demeanor,  and  the  defects  of  a 
voice  neither  sw.^et  nor  powerful,  and 
now,  when  raised  beyond  its  compass, 
shrill  and  indistinct.  He  read  his  speech 
from  a  written  paper,  and  the  style  and 
lan<i-nage  left  little  doubt  that  the  com- 
position was  his  own  : — 

"  Emperor — consul — soldier — I  hold 
every  thing  from  the  pe:)p]e.  In  pros- 
perity, in  adversity,  in  the  field  and  in 
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the  council,  in  power  and  in  exile,  France 
has  been  the  sole  and  constant  object  of 
my  thoughts  and  action?.''  A  ti«sue  of 
invective  ajraiust  the  monarchs,  "  viola- 
tors of  all  principles,"  mingled  with  allu- 
sions to  the  national  attachment  towards 
himself  succeeded,  until  ho  thus  wound 
up  liis  harangue :  •*  Were  it  not  ray  coun- 
try alone  which  the  enemies  of  France 
aim  at,  I  would  surrender  to  tl^eir  mercy 
the  life  which  they  so  inveterately  pursue. 
But  say  to  the  citizens,  that  so  long  as 
they  presen-e  for  me  those  sentiments 
of  affection  whicli  they  have  so  frequently 
manifested,  the  rage  of  our  enemies  shall 
be  impotent.  Frenchmen!  my  will  is 
that  of  the  people — my  rights  are  theirs 
— my  honor,  my  glory,  my  happiness, 
can  never  be  separated  from  the  honor, 
glory,  and  happijiess  of  Franco." 

He  ceased  amid  rapturous  applause ; 
and  when  the  tumult  excited  by  his 
address  subsided,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourges.  Grand  ^Vlraoner  of  the  empire, 
presented  the  Evangelists  on  his  knees  to 
Napoleon,  who  swore  to  observe  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Arch-chancellor  then  ten- 
dered his  obedience ;  and,  animated  with 
one  feeling,  the  whole  assembly  swore 
submission  to  the  laws,  and  fidehty  to 
Napoleon. 

When  this  act  of  allegiance  had  been 
performed,  the  steps  of  the  throne  were 
cleared,  and  the  central  deputation  was 
■withdra^vn,  displaying  a  long  line  of 
dazzling  splendor  from  the  throne  to  the 
altar.  Camot,  in  a  white  Spanish  dress 
of  great  magnificence,  carried  the  eagle 
of  the  national  guard.  Davoust  bore 
that  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  line,  and 
that  of  the  marine  corps  was  supported 
by  Decres.  Buonaparte  suddenly  sprang 
from  his  throne,  and  casting  a^ide  his 
purple  mantle,  rushed  on  to  meet  his 
eagles,  and  the  momentary  silence  was 
changed  into  an  enthusiastic  shout. 
Taking  the  eagles  from  the  bearers,  he 
returned  them  to  each  with  a  spirited 
exhftrtation  to  follow  them  to  crl'>r}%  or 
perish  in  their  defence ;  while,  at  the  close 
of  each  address,  the  oaths  of  the  excited 
soldiery  responded  to  the  adjurations  of 
their  emperor. 

Surrounded  by  marshals,  nobles  and 
dignitaries.  Napoleon,  from  the  platform 
in  the  open  area,  distributed  eagles  to  the 
different  regiments,  and  viewed  the  troops 


as  they  filed  off  befoio  liim.  Nothing 
could  be  more  imposing  than  this  part 
of  the  splendid  p.agcant.  Amid  the  cra.'^h 
of  military  music,  the  blaxe  of  martial 
decoration,  and  the  glittei*  of  innumer- 
able arms,  fifty  thousanil  men  pa.s.sed  b}'. 
The  countless  spect^itor.s — their  ])r'> 
longed  vociferation — the  occasion — the 
man — the  mighty  events  which  hung  in 
suspense — all  concurred  to  excite  feelings 
and  reflections  which  such  a  scene  alone 
could  have  produced. 

Nor  was  Napoleon  himself  unmoved. 
When  the  last  tiles  of  the  long  array  de- 
filed, he  b<:»ldly  resumed  his  seat  upon 
the  throne ;  and  while  his  face  be;Tjned 
pride,  and  joy,  and  confidence,  he  wit- 
nessed the  close  of  the  ceremony.  Re- 
tiring am.id  fresh  biu-sts  of  enthusiastic 
approbation,  which  he  repeatedly  and 
graciously  acknowledged  in  all  tlie  pomp 
and  glory  of  a  conqueror  and  a  kir.g,  he 
again  alighted  at  the  Tuilleries. 

Tlius  ended  the  Champ  de  ^lai — a  co- 
mony  which  seemed  to  mark  the  dynasty 
of  France  for  ever,  and  place  the  diadem 
upon  Napoleon's  brot*'  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  its  evei-  being  removed.  But  in 
one  short  month  the  red  field  of  Waterloo 
fatally  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  human 
calculations. 


BELGIUM. 

While  Napoleon's  energies  were  exer- 
cised in  the  capital,  his  enemies  were  ac- 
tively emplojrd  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  France.  Wellington,  ha\npg  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Regent  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  Avas  nominated  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  army,  and  arrived 
at  Brussels  on  the  5th  of  April.  Soon 
afterthe  troojis  of  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  placed  under  the  Duke's  con- 
trol— and  these,  with  the  contingents  of 
Nassau  and  Brunswick,  formed  the  An- 
glo-Belgic  army. 

Wellington's'  first  care,  on  assuming 
the  command  at  Brussels,  was  to  concert 
a  combined  system  of  mutual  operation 
with  the  Briissian  forces  cantoned  in  the 
vicinity  of  Namur  and  Charleroi.  Ant- 
werp, Ostend,  Toumay,  Ypres,  Mom,  and 
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Ghont  were  occupied.  Tetes-de-pont 
anJ  other  field  works  were  liastily  con- 
structed ;  and,  by  the  coiistiuit  employ- 
ment of  20,000  men,  all  wa^s  completed 
on  the  rjth  of  June.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  from  En^jland  with  the  tjreate.st 
promptitude,  and  regiments  which  were 
returning  to  Britain  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  war,  were  disembarked  at 
Ostend,  without  being  permitted  to  revisit 
their  native  shores.  Tiie  activity  of  the 
illustrious  Duk3  was  well  seconded  by  a 
zealous  co-operation  of  the  government 
at  home;  and  the  country  w;vs  drained 
of  its  soldiery,  to  afford  eliicient  means 
for  opening  this  eventful  campaign. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  position  of  the  Anglo-Belgic 
army  was  extensive  and  detached.  This 
arrangement  of  the  Duke's  was,  however, 
unavoidable :  the  preceding  harvest  in  the 
Low  Countries  had  been  short  and  unpro- 
ductive ;  and,  consequently,  the  British 
cantonments  extended  over  a  considerable 
surface.  The  right  wing,  under  Lord 
nill,  occupied  Ath ;  the  left,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,*  embraced  Brain-le- 
Comte  and  Nivelles;  a  cavalry  corps, 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
was  established  round  Grammont ;  and 
a  strong  reserve,  composed  of  ail  arms, 
occupied  the  town  and  neighborhood  of 
Brussels. 

Belgium  had  been  frequently  the 
theatre  of  war.  Its  relative  situation  to 
France,  and  the  loc;dities  of  its  own  sur- 
face, had  particularly  adapted  it  for  mili- 
tary operations ;  and  hence  it  had  wit- 
nessed many  a  fierce  campaign.  Its 
plains  and  fortresses  had  all  their  respec- 
tive tales  of  martial  achievement ;  and 
few  towns  within  its  iron  frontier  fail<;d 
to  recall  some  memorable  flti'air  of  arms. 
The  Belgic  plains,  usually  terminating  in 
undulating  grounds  or  bolder  acclivities 
were  admirabh'  calculated  for  the  ex- 
tended movements  of  an  army — the  gen- 
eral openness  of  the  country  allowing 
cavalry  to  act  in  masses  ;  Avhilethe  inter- 
sections of  its  rivers  and  canals,  its 
bridges,  roads,  and  villages,  afforded 
favorable  positions  to  await  a  battle,  and 
rendered  the  dislodging  of  even  an  infe- 
rior force  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty. 

To  a  commander  circumstanced  as 
Weiiington  was,  great  perplexity  in  dis- 


tributing his  army  must  occur.  Tlie 
mtxle  and  point  of  Napoleon's  att.iok 
were  alike  involved  in  mystery — he  might 
decide  on  adopting  a  defensive  coui-se  of 
war,  and  permit  the  allies  to  l»ecomo  the 
aggressors.  This  latter  was  certiiidy 
not  probable — but  where  he  would  pp^- 
cipitite  himself  was  the  difficulty.  Ifo 
was  alreafly  in  force  round  Maubeuge  :uid 
Bitich,  anil  consequently  Nivelle„s  and 
Charleroi  wore  equally  exposed.  On 
the  right,  with  the  corps  of  Count  Gi- 
rard,  he  might  attack  Namur ;  or  on 
the  left,  witii  that  of  D'Erlon,  he  mitjht 
threaten  Courtrai  from  Lille :  while, 
leaving  the  wood  of  Soignees  on  liis 
right,  and  advancing  by  Mons  and 
Braine-le-Comte,  he  would  make  him- 
self master  of  Brussels,  and  by  possessing 
the  capital,  place  himself  in  the  roar  of 
the  allied  forces,  and  accelerate  an  insur- 
rectionary burst  among  the  Belgians, 
AVhether  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
have  been  attended  with  more  fortunate 
results  than  the  one  he  pursued,  can  now 
be  but  a  matter  for  military  ■  speculation. 
While  the  two  great  commanders  were 
thus  occupied  in  preparation  for  the  tre- 
mendous conflict  which  ensued,  Louis 
had  osfciblishcd  himself  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Ghent.  There,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  enfeebled  by  age,  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  misfortune,"  he  collected  liis 
small  court,  composed  of  his  old  follow- 
ers, and  a  few  of  Napoleon's  officers,  who 
had  left  him  from  conscientious  scruples, 
or  personal  dislike.  The  issuing  of  ma- 
nifestoes to  the  French  nation,  which  failed 
to  reach  their  destination,  or  reached  it 
in  a  garbled  state,  was  the  occupation  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  Avhile  d?eds  of 
arms  were  consigned  to  his  bolder  allies 
— and  the  road  to  his  throne  left  to  be 
opened  by  the  British  bayonet. 


THE  PARK. 

Several  weets  had  passed  since  the 
28th  regiment  arrived  in  the  capital  of 
Belixinm.  They  made  part  of  the  fifth 
corps,  which  garrisoned  the  town,  and 
formeii  the  headiparters  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

"Wliile  the  rich  country  around  was 
covered  wiith  the  cantonmenis   of  the 
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allied  forces,  and  all  betrayed   military 
preparation  and  the  immediate  expecta- 
tion  of  commencing   hostilities,    '*  Fair 
Brussels,''  unmoved  by  her  perilous  con- 
tiguity to  the  scene  of  danger,  appeared, 
to  any  one  susceptible  of  pleasure,  to  bo 
the  happiest  spot  on  earth.     The  houses 
and  hotels  were  filled  and  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  from  every  quarter  of  Europe, 
crowded   the  streets,  and  thronged  the  , 
squares.     Tlie  trumpet  call,  "  threatening  ] 
and   high,"  here  l>ore  no  terrors  in  its  [ 
blast.     The  morning  reviews  passed  be- 
fore the  briu'ht  glance  of  Avoman's   eyes.  ; 
In  the  park,  tlie  mimic  fight,  the  charging 
squadr.)n,   tlie   flash  of  "red   artillery,"  } 
■were  viewed  without  dismay,  and  seemed  j 
but   a  harmless  pageant,  with    all   the  j 
"  pomp,  and  pride,  and  circumstance  of  ' 
•war."     With  little  effort  of  imagination,  [ 
the  spectator  might  fancy  himself  here 
to  witness  an  approaching  tournament, 
or  "  gentle  passage  of  arms  ;"  all  around 
savored   of  gallantry  and  romance ;  all 
was  excited  gaiety  and  elegant  dissipa-  , 
tiou  ;  a  carnival  of  pleasure;  a  sort  of 
saturnalia,  whence  every  go<l  was  banish-  i 
cd,  save  the  presiding  deities  of  love,  and  \ 
Avine,  and  war.  ! 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  June,  , 
the  grand  park  had  Wen  filled  witli  a  gay 
resort  of  company.  Twilight  had  fallen, 
and  warnetl  the  laugliing  groups  that  the 
time  of  preparation  for  the  night's 
nmusemerit  had  arrived.  The  convcrza- 
zlone  and  the  quadrille  party  gradually 
tliinnod  the  Avalks,  and  the  remaining 
pedestrians  were  limited  to  a  few  listless 
loungers,  and  one  solitary  group.  This 
last  was  a  military  paity  comprising  three 
persons. 

Tlic  spurs  and  epaulettes  of  two  an- 
nounced them  to  be  field  offic«irs ;  and 
the  wings  which  rested  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  last  bespr)kti  him  an 
oflRcer  <^if  the  grenadiers.  Thtir  conver- 
sation, as  they  walked  leisurely  along, 
was  a  y>rofessional  disquisition  on  the 
approaching  campaign.  Many  conjec- 
turL-s  were  then  hazarded  as  to  who 
should  be  the  aggressor,  and  whether  Na- 
poleon or  the  Duke  would  cross  the  fron- 
tier first;  where  would  l5onaparte  first 
precipitate  himself;  wouM  liis  be  an 
offensive  or  d'fensive  system  ?  and  si 
railar  speculations  for  a  time  engrossed 
them. 


"  There  is  only  une  thing  certain,"  ob- 
served he  with  the  grenatlier  wings,  "  the 
campaign  is  beginning,  but  who  may 
guess  when  it  shall  terminate  ?" 

"  Or  when,"  said  the  taller  of  the  field 
officers,  "we  shall  see  our  own  sweet 
island  ?  Ah !  Ireland,  after  all,  you  are 
the  jewel ;  and  notwithstanding  Kenne- 
dy's prophecy,  I  look  forward  to  return 
and  end  my  days  there." 

"As  to  your  return,"  observed  the 
short  major,  whose  English  accent  was 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  broad  dialect 
of  his  Milesian  companion,  "  if  it  be  not 
a  more  auspicious  one  than  my  last,  you 
need  not  be  anxious  for  its  occurrence ;" 
and  here  the  sigh  which  concluded  the 
remark  showed  that  the  little  major  had 
been  a  sentimental  sutferer  in  his  day. 

"Then  by  my  own  namesake,  and 
that's  Saint  Denis,  I  had  little  reason  to 
exult  in  the  cause  of  my  last  visit  to  old 
Eno-land.  I  trot  a  musket  ball  at  Tou- 
louse,  which  sent  me  to  Astley  Cooper 
with  small  hope  of  saving  the  arm;  but 
he  got  it  out  safely,  and  left  me  the  hmb 
into  the  bargain." 

"  Psliaw  I"  said  the  grenadier,  "  you 
are  talking  of  an  afflicted  arm,  Avhile 
Melcomb  is  lamenting  a  wounded  heart ; 
come.  Jack,  is  it  not  so  ? — out  Avitli  it, 
m^m ;  you'll  find  relief  by  the  disclo- 
sure." 

"  VTliy,  faith,  Frank,  you  have  stum- 
bled on  the  truth ;  but  now  that  she  is 

married " 

"  All  delicacy  is  at  an  end,"  said  the 
captain  of  grenadiers,  interrupting  him. 
I  "  Well,  Frank,  you  and  MacDermott 
i  shall  acknowledge  how  rudely  my  dream 
j  of  love  was  dissolved,  as  the  man  says 
j  in  the  play." 

!       While  a  look  of  burlesque  sympathy 
'  was  interchanged   between   the  persons 
j  appealed  to,  the  short  commander  com- 
menced the  following  story. 


THE  TdTiLE   MAJOR'S 
ADVENTURE. 

Bo  raled  by  nie — forget  to  think  of  ber. 
I  '  Shakspeark. 

!  You  must  know  when  I  was  in  the 
I  18th  light  dragoons  I  Avas  quartered  in 
I  Canterbury ;  and  having  got  s«^me  iutro- 
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ductory  letters,  I  contrived  to  make  out  a 
pleasant  time  enonj^h.  One  of  my  visit- 
ing hoiHe*i  was  old  Tronson's  the  banker's 
— devili.sh  agreeable  family — four  pretty 
girls — all  flirted — -painted  on  velvet — 
played  the  harp — sang  Italian,  and 
danced  as  if  they  had  been  brought  up 
undor  1  )'Egville  in  the  corps  dc  ballet. 
The  old  boy  kept  a  man  cook,  and  gave 
icei.1  champagne.  Now  you  know  there 
w.as  no  standing  this  ;  and  Harriette,  the 
second  of  the  beauties,  and  I  agreed  to 
fall  in  love,  which  in  due  course  of  time 
we  effected.  Nothing  could  be'  better 
managed  than  the  whole  affair  ;  we  each 
selectti-d  a  confidant,  sat  for  our  pictures, 
interchanged  them  with  a  passionate 
note,  and  m.ade  a  regular  eng.agcment  for 
ever. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
route  cnne,  and  my  troop  was  ordered 
to  embark  for  Portugal.  Heavens  ! 
what  a  commotion  !  Harriette  was  in 
hysterics :  we  talked  of  an  elopement, 
and  discussed  the  propriety  of  going  to 
(rretna ;  but  the  damned  hurry  to  em- 
b.'irk  prevented  us.  I  could  not,  you 
know,  take  her  with  me.  Woman  in  a 
transport !  a  devilish  bore — ami  nothing 
was  left  for  it  but  to  exchange  vows  of 
eternal  fi'.lelity.  We  did  so,  and  parted 
— both  persuaded  that  our  hearts  were 
reciprocally  broken. 

Ah,  Mac,  if  you  knew  what  I  suffered 
night  and  day !  her  picture  rested  in  my 
bosom  ;  and  I  consumed  a  pipe  of  wine 
in  toasting  her  health,  while  I  was  dying 
of  damp  and  rheumatism.  But  the  re- 
collection of  my  constanf  Harriette  sup- 
ported me  through  all,  and  particularly 
s<^,  when  I  was  cheered  by  the  report  of 
the  snub-nosed  surgeon,  who  joined  us 
six  months  after  at  Santarem,  who  as- 
sured me,  on  the  faith  of  a  physician, 
that  the  dear  girl  w;is  in  tlie  last  stage 
of  consumption. 

Two  years  passed  away  and  we  were 
ordered  home.  O  heavens  I  what  were 
my  feelings  when  I  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth I  I  threw  myself  into  a  carriage, 
and  started  with  fi>ur  horses  for  Canter- 
bury— arrived  there  with  a  safe  neck, 
and  lost  not  a  moment  in  announcing  my 
icturn  to  my  constant  H.arriette. 

The  delay  of  the  messenger  seemed  an 
eternity ;  but  what  were  my  feelings 
when  bo  brouglit  to   me   a  perfumed 


note  (to  do  her  justice,  she  alw.ays  wroto 
on  hjvely  letter  papijr)  and  ?.  pared. 
The  one  contained  congratulations  on  my 
safe  arrival,  accompanied  by  assurances 
of  unfeigned  regret  that  I  had  not  reiich- 
ed  Canterbury  a  d.ay  sooner,  and  thus 
allowed  her  an  opportunity  of  having  her 
"  dear  friend.  Captain  Melcomb,"  present 
at  her  wedding;  while  the  packet  was 
a  large  a'jsortment  of  French  kid  skins 
and  white  riband. 

That  bh'ssed  morning  she  bad  bestow- 
ed her  fair  hand  on  a  fat  professor  of 
theology  from  Brazen  Nose,  who  had 
been  just  presented  to  a  rich  prebend  by 
the  bishop,  for  having  proved,  beyond  a 
controversy,  the  divine  origin  of  tithes,  in 
a  blue  bound  pamphlet  Before  I  had 
time  to  recover  from  my  astonishment,  a 
travelling  carriage  brought  me  to  the 
window,  and  quickly  as  it  passed,  I  had 
full  time  to  see  ma  belle  Harriette  seated 
Iwside  tlie  thick  winded  dignitary.  Sho 
bowed  her  white  Spanish  hat  and  six 
ostrich  feathers  to  me  as  she  rolled  off,  to 
spend,  as  the  papers  informed  me,  "  tlie 
honeymoon  at  the  lakes  of  Cumberland." 
There  was  a  blessed  return  for  two  years' 
exposure  to  the  attacks  of  rheumatism 
and  French  cavalry ! 

"  What  a  lucky  dog  you  were,  Jack  I" 
said  !Major  MacDermott,  as  Melcomb 
concluddl,  "I  would  not  run  the  same 
risk  for  a  regiment.  B3--the-bye,  there 
was  a  blessed  rookawn*  in  Castlebar  the 
morning  after  I  hvst  returned." 

"  The  abduction  of  an  heiress  with  her 
ownj)articu1ar  approbation,  or  an  inter- 
rupted duel,  with  the  full  consent  of  all 
concerned  ;  or ^" 

"  Neither :  faith,  Frank,  it  was  the 
failure  of  Con.  Carney." 

"I  can't  observe  anything  remarkable 
in  an  event  of  commonplace  insolvency," 
said  the  sliort  major,  evid  .'utly  annoye<l 
that  a  mercantile  misflirtune  should  be 
considered  for  a  m  um^nt  as  bearing  any 
comparison  with  his  more  sentimental 
calamity. 

"Commonplace  insolvency!  Holy 
Apostle  of  Ireland  !  Since  the  battle  of 
Aughrim,  no  event  made  a  similar  sen- 
sation W'^st  of  the  Shannon.  Ah,  if  you 
knew  the  story !" 

"  Come,   let  us  have  it ;    tliis    calm, 

♦  Scene  of  confusion. 
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mild  evening  it  is  at  legist  petty  treason 
to  re-enter  that  infernal  mess-room,  witli 
its  Dutch-like  atmosphere  of  smoke  and 
Schiedam.  Come,  MacDermott :  we  are 
all  attention." 


THE  TALL  MAJOR'S  STORY. 
Bless  my  heart !  Stopt  payment  ?    Holckoft. 

In  the  middle  of  the  main  street  of 
Castlebar  there  still  stands  a  low  two- 
storied  house.  Its  external  is  sadly 
changed  for  the  worst ;  a  huge  crop  of 
dank  grass  covers  the  load  of  rotten 
thatch  which  has  accumulated  for  a 
century,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  hall 
door  has  disappeared,  thus  atfording  the 
pig  a  comfortable  communication  with 
the  interior.  The  respective  inhabitants 
(for  every  chamber  is  tenanted  with  an 
interesting  sample  of  the  celebrated  seven 
milUons)  have  displayed  great  ingenuity 
in  counteracting  the  numerous  assaults 
committe<l  upon  the  casements  by  the 
storm,  and  fully  bear  out  the  proud  boast 
of  the  progeny  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  that 
the  resources  of  "  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean" 
are  illimiuble.  But  poorly  as  now  look 
the  premises,  lodgments  were  once  made, 
and  loans  effected  there  ;  for  that  ruined 
house  was  the  bank  and  residence  of 
Coastantine  Carney. 

Con.  Carney,  when  I  was  gazetted  to 
the  52d  regiment,  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  famo.  You  have  your  commercial 
banks,  and  your  savings  banks,  but  what 
are  they  to'  Con.  Carney's  ?  I  love  to 
give  a  graphic  sketch  and  you  shall  have 
Con.  in  all  his  glory. 

I  well  remember  the  morning  on  which 
the  post  brought  my  appointment.  My 
aunt  (she's  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh — 
God  be  good  to  her!)  twitched  me  on 
the  elbow;  and  I  dutifully  followed  to 
her  chamber.  The  door  .was  carefully 
closed,  and  a  key  with  great  deliberation 
drawn  froni  the  inner  partition  of  her 
pocket — for  my  aunt's  was  a  double  one. 

"Denis,  my  darling  boy,  you  are  going 
into  the  world,  and  have  taken  to  an 
honorable  calling,  becoming  one  of  your 
name,  and  moreover  one  so  nearly  con- 
nectM  with  the  O'ToolV — my  aunt  was 
an  0"Tool ; — "  koep  yourself  clean,  and 


let  no  man  tread  upon  your  corns,  as  was 
ray  poor  uncle's  parting  advice  to  my 
brother  Phelim,  who  died  a  full  major  in 
the  Irish  brigade.  Here,"  and  she  ex- 
tracted a  small  paper  from  a  compart- 
ment of  her  housewife,  "  take  this  to  the 
bank,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you !"  She 
wiped  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her 
figured  apron.  "Don't  be  cast  down, 
my  dear  boy :  we  were  always  a  lucky 
fixmily ;  and  I  hope  to  live  to-  see  you 
return  like  Colonel  O'Callahan,  with  your 
wooden  leg,  and  twelve  and  sixpence  a 
day." 

My  aunt's  present  was  an  order  on 
Con.  Carney  for  twenty  pounds,  and  I 
proceeded  to  the  bank. 

In  the  outer  room,  behind  a  narrow 
counter,  which  separated  him  from  the 
customers,  sat  a  one-eyed  clerk,  with  a 
pen  behind  his  ear,  telling  over  a  bundle 
of  sliilling  notes,  which  Con.,  from  a 
scarcity  of  change,  had  put  in  circulation. 
I  presented  my  order.  Luke  Lynch  di- 
rected Ijis  solitary  optic  at  the  paper,  and 
perceiving  it  was  a  weighty  transfer, 
pointed  to  the  inner  door,  and  I  was 
speedily  in  the  presence  of  the  man  of 
money. 

Wealth  and  gout  are  said  to  be  inse- 
parable companions ;  and  how  should 
Con.  Carney  escape  ?  There  he  sat — a 
short,  punchy  man,  his  infirm  foot,  impli- 
cated with  divers  rolls  of  flannel,  resting 
on  a  low  cushion.  On  the  table  stood  an 
ink-stand  with  its  eagle's  quill ;  and  the 
large-dog-eared  account  book,  for  Con. 
knew  nothing  of  your  double  entry 
system,  was  lying  open  before  him. 

Con.  was  in  prodigious  credit:  his 
shilling  notes  passed  current  as  the  king's 
own  coin.  The  private  purse  of  every 
thrifty  matron  in  the  parish  was  consi- 
dered insecure  until  confided  to  his 
custody  ;  and  there  was  not  an  old  maid 
for  miles  around  who  did  not  keep  an 
account  in  the  bank  of  Castlebar.  The 
small  farmer  requested,  as  a  particular 
favor,  that  he  would  take  charge  of  a 
"  trifle  of  money  to  portion  the  little  girl 
off;"  and  the  priest  himself  had  been 
found,  more  than  once,  closeted  with  the 
banker;  and  most  suspiciously  so,  just 
after  the  Christmas  and  Easter  dues  had 
been  collected. 

But  there  were  others,  beside  depo- 
sitors who  sought  the  domicile  of  Con- 
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stantine  Cartiej.  He  was  blessed  with 
tlirtjc  (Ijuiuuiiiir  (Iau;'l»toi-s,  and  inauv  a 
lover  bi^Iit'd  m  the  Uttlo  leit-haud  j)avlor. 
Fnnn  the  einwd  of  coiniiotilois  fi.r  her 
fail-  hand,  Palsey  Blake  bv.re  the  bell,  and 
i»?i  Sibby  Cai-ciey,  blushiiit^,  t<>  the  hyme- 
ue:d  akai*.  I'atsoy's  patrimony  had  been 
cru'^ily  disorganized :  but  thiu^  soon 
a!k're<.l  for^tlie  better — tlebts  were  dis- 
charged or  liquidated — the  old  house 
wa'^  newly  rough  cAst,  and  put  oh  a  fresh 
and  jaunty  air;  and  Cloghawn  Muelc, 
tlie  designatiou  of  the  mansion,  and 
which  being  interpreted,  )ue;ui3  the 
"  Pigs'  Stepping  vSt<jnes,"  was  voted 
vulgar,  and  Castle  Muck  substituted 
in  its  place. 

Nor  did  the  prosperity  of  Patsey  Blake 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  neighborhood. 
S:illy  Carney,  the  si*<x)nd  of  the  graces, 
was  besieged  by  beaux;  and  never  did 
desperate  suitors  go  more  desperate 
lengths  since  the  daj's  of  Penelope.  God 
knows  how  matters  might  have  ended, 
wlien  in  the  nick  of  time,  who  should 
arrive  to  recruit  but  Lieutenant  Corcoran 
of  the  18th  Royal  Iiish.  The  lieutenant 
■was  a  bold  man  :  nunabers  did  not  deter 
him,  and  he  determined  to  call  the  gentle 
Sally  his  or  perish.  lie  took  the  field 
immediately  —  politely  intimating  that 
any  attention  to  Miss  Carney  would  be 
considered  by  him  personal ;  and  finding, 
notwithstanding,  tliat  Phillip  6'Flaherty, 
Esquire,  pereevered  in  being  civil,  lie 
requested  the  honor  of  that  gentleman's 
companj',  one  blessed  morning,  to  the 
race  course,  aiid  winged  hira,  the  saiil 
Phillip,  in  a  workmaidike  style,  as  was 
fully  attested  by  a  large  and  impartial 
a.sseuiblage.  Miss  Sally  Carney,  to  pre- 
further  eiiusion  of  blood,  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  Lieutenant  Corcoran  ap- 
peared shortly  in  the  Gazette,  promoted 
to  a  company  in  the  ''83d,  by  pur- 
chase." 

I  joine<^l  my  regiment.  Time  rolled 
or».  My  small  remittances  from  Mayo 
showed  me  that  ray  friend  Con.  was  alive 
and  merry  ;  far  these  subsidies  generally 
reached  me  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  on 
London,  and  Con.  Carney — oh !  what  an 
autograph  it  was ! — usually  sprawled 
across  it,  either  before  or  behind,  with  a 
hirge  splash  beneath,  and  as  )iiany  con- 
centric circles  as  the  hookah,  of  an  Indian 
resident.    Notices  of  Con.  and  his  family 


were  frequent  in  the  elal)f>rate  ejiistles  of 
iny  aunt  O'Tool.  I  fr>»nd  she  had  on  a 
certain  day  taken  an  airin-*  in  the  C;ustle 
Muck  carriage,  that  Mrs.  Mahr  i^ovan-an 
had  b<ien  safely  delivered  of  twins.  t!:at 
Mi.ss  Biddy,  the  youngest,  had  lind  !ier 
iiaine  change<.l  to  Sophia,  and  that  the 
Carney  family  were  sorely  perplexed : 
Con.,  to  employ  excessive  capital,  atiil 
]»id(ly,  alias  Sophia,  to  dispose  of  acou- 
raulatijig  admirers. 

Time  still  kept  rowling^  as  an  In'sh 
coachman  would  sav  :  "  peacvi  was  pro- 
claimed; I  escaped  from  the  slaughter," 
and  oiKXi  niore  returned  to  my  native 
town. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  reception.  Afy 
father  was  waiting  at  the  coach,  offi.'e, 
and  I  thought  he  would  have  shaken  my 
arm  from  the  shoulder  jofnt.  My  poor 
mother,  (the  major's  eyes  filled,)  there 
she  stood  waiting  behind  the  hall  door, 
folded  me  to  her  heart.,  atul  then  held  me 
at  arm's  length  t<j  a.ssure  hei-self  of  my 
identity.  Wius  this  her  stripling  bov — ^a 
brouzed,black- whiskered,  strapping  fellow 
of  six  f<^et  two — with  a  slash  over  his 
eye,  and  the  riband  of  a  foreign  order 
at  his  button-hole  ?  Nor  was  ray  aunt 
OTool  less  gracious,  considering  that  I 
had  come  home  with  neither  a  wooden 
leg,  or  twelve  and  si.xpeuce  per  diem.  In 
short,  the  night  of  my  return  was  one  of 
unbounded  happiness,  half  the  town 
having  collected  t<)  welomie  me,  and  get 
drunk  with  one  who  had  been  for  seven 
years  in  Picton's  own  division,  the  far- 
f:ime>l  fighting  third.  What  a  night  it 
wjisl  all  went  to  be«.l  fuddled  and 
happy. 

The  morrow  came.  I  had  slept  long, 
and  soundly ;  and  I  found  the  family 
collected  in  t'ue  parlor ;  the  breakt'tst 
table  in  full  preparation ;  the  urn  gur- 
gled, the  eggs  were  ready,  my  aunt  h:id 
actually  raised  the -congou  \jo  her  lips 
when  the  door  opened,  and  our  old  butler 
stood  gaping  ijnd  terror  struck,  exhibiting 
equal  alarm  to  that  occasion e<.l  by  the 
gentleman  who  drevf  "  Priam's  eurt^iin 
in  the  dead  of  night"  My  mother  lai<l 
down  the  teapot — my  aunt's  cup  paused 
at  the  very  lip.  "  Who's  dea^l  ]  is  thft 
house  on  fire  • — speak  and  be  d — d  !" 
said  my  father.  !Mark  fetched  a  desper- 
ate inhalation,  and  bellowed,  "  The 
bank's  broke ! !" 
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"  Mother  of  Heaven  !"  ejaculated  my 
aunt  O'Tool,  "  I'm  ruined." 

"Every  sixpence  of  the  Novemlter 
rent,  received  in  his  infernal  notes," 
roared  my  fiither.  "  Run,  Denis,  and 
see  if  the  news  is  true ;  but  stop,  here 
comes  Doctor  Doran,  and  he'll  put  us 
out  of  pain."  A  thundering  knock  shook 
the  tea  equipage — my  aunt  groaned 
lieavily.  ''All's  lost,"  remarked  my 
father;  for  the  doctor  sounded  an  alarm 
on  his  nose,  a  proceeding  which  wjis 
univei*sally  done  when  a  patient  was  in 

extremity.     "  Is  this  as  bad  as "  my 

titlier  was  interrupted — "As  bad  may 
be.  The  house  is  besieged,  the  dooi-s 
closed,  and  Luke  Lynch  has  gone  oti 
with  the  accounts." 

True  it  was  that  the  one-eyed  clerk 
liad  levanted,  and  had  taken  the  dog- 
eared ledger  alhng  with  him. 

A  few  days  elapsed  :  the  state  of  tije 
town  was  indescribable :  all  classes  had 
suffered  alike ;  for  Con.'s  shilling  notes 
had  reached  even  to  the  pocket  of  the 
kitchen  maid.  The  church  itself  was 
involved  in  the  general  calamity;  and 
Fatlier  Malachi  Macbride  "w'as  left  la- 
menting" a  smart  sum,  being  the  pro- 
«luce  of  that  gentleman's  spiritual  labors. 
Society  was  for  the  present  at  an  end ; 
amusement  out  of  the  question :  a  sickly 
attempt  made  by  my  aunt  O'Tool  to  col- 
lect a  loo  party  turned  out  a  dead  failure ; 
f(;r  there  Con.'s  paper  currency  liad  Ix^en 
the  circulating  medium,  and  any  play 
now  must  necessarily  be  a  credit  trans- 
jiction.  At  a  full  meeting  of  my  aunt's 
allies  to  play  for  nothing  was  voted  a 
sinful  waste  of  time ;  and  to  play  on  credit 
a  diugerous  alternative  ;  and  tiie  loo  club 
came  to  the  desperate  determination  of 
discontinuing  their  meetings  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  resolved  that  this  visitation 
was  inflicted  on  them  for  their  siiiS, 
tiirough  the  agency  of  Con.  Carney. 

During  this  period  Con.  Carney  refused 
all  proti'ered  interviews  or  consolation. 
To  all  inquiring  friends,  it  wjus  answered 
that  he  whs  ill  of  the  gout  in  lx>th  legs, 
and  that  his  heart  was  broken  into  the 
bargain.  The  popular  feeling  was  so 
violent,  that  the  magistrates  foun<l  it 
difficult  to  piev^nt  the  mob  from  pulling 
down  the  house. 

Late  one  evening,  a  note  arrived  with 
C.  C  upon  a  seal  as  large   as  a  aaucor. 


Hastily  my  father  opened  it,  and  des- 
patdied  Mark  for  Doctor  Doran  and 
Father  Malachi.  They  came,  and  he  read 
Con.'s  epistle.  It  was  a  roundabout  con- 
cern :  set  forth  his  nn'sfurtunes  at  large, 
dwelt  much  on  his  unbounded  honesty, 
touched  feelinglv  on  the  suffei-jngs  of  his 
little  girls — all  this  my  aunt  O'Tool  de- 
signated flumvier»j.  At  the  close,  Con. 
requested  a  suspension  of  aifl  opinion 
until  he  couJd  see  his  valued  friends,  my 
fother,  the  doctor,  and  the  priest ;  anil 
then  he,  Con.,  would  open  tlie  state  of 
Ids  atl'airs  to  these  trusty  confederates, 
and  l;ad  no  doubt  but  that  any  impres- 
sion made  against  his  integrity  would  be 
remo'i'ed  in  toto. 

The  doctor  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence.  "  He  never  could  doubt  the 
honest}- of  Con.  Carney.  What!  would 
he  take  in  a  friend.  Avho  had  known  him 
man  and  boy  for  fifty  years,  and,  more- 
over, attended  Mrs.  Carney  in  her  last 
illness,  early  and  late?  No,  no;  he  felt 
assured  that  Con.  had  only  waited  till  he 
liad  accurately  mads  up  the  accounts  of 
the  present  party,  and  that  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  he  would  pay  them  at 
once,  and  the  remAinder  of  the  creditors 
at  a  future  opportunity." 

The  jn'iest  followed :  he  was  much  of 
T>octor  Doran's  opinion  touching  Con, 
aforesaid ;  but  bad  as  was  the  sin  of 
ingratitude,  which  the  doctor  liad  lightly 
mentioned,  what  was  it  after  all  to  sacri- 
lege and  impiety?  for  lie,  Malachi  Mac- 
bride,  would  pronounce  Con.  guilty  of 
these  mortal  offences,  had  he  ventured  to 
retain  one  farthing  of  liis  property  ;  see- 
ing that  every  sixpence  wjis  holy  : — to 
wit,  dues  and  oft'erings,  churchings,  and 
christenings,  house  money,  marriages, 
and  masses  ;  in  short,  all  sorts  of  fees  be- 
longing to  the  dead  and  the  living.  He 
had  strong  suspicion  that  the  flight  of 
Luke  Lynch  had  cnused  the  delay;  and 
if  that  was  the  case,  he  pledged  himself 
t<)  curse  the  said  Luke  from  the  altar  on 
the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

My  father,  who  was  by  no  means  so 
ctjrtain  of  Con.'s  designs  of  an  ininie<liate" 
settlement  in  full,  }n)])ed  at  least  he  would 
nirike  a  re-pectablc  coinj>osition  ;  and  my 
aunt  most  cieditably  eviiifed  strong 
.sympathy  for  In-r  quondam  friend,  by 
rfquesliug  my  fatht.-r  not  t/>  press  him 
too  severely ;  and  empowering  him,  on 
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her  part,  to  accept  of  nineteen  shillin}^ 
and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  promptly 
paid  in  bank  of  Ireland  paper,  and  she 
would  patiently  wait  for  the  remainder 
till  it  was  perfectly  convenient ;  and  olf 
went  the  trium\nrate. 

All  the  ceremonial  observed  when  ad^ 
mitting  a  flag  of  truce  into  a  place  of 
arms  was  duly  ena*?ted  in  conducting  the 
deputation  jto  the  doiTnitory  of  Con.  Car- 
ney. There  sat  the  unhappy  baidver,  liis 
gouty  foot  stretched  on  a  pillow  ;  and 
Biddy,  otlierwise  Sophia,  with  a  hly  white 
handkerchief  in  her  hand  weeping,  or 
preparing  to  weep,  over  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  her  house. 

•'  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  ailing,  Car- 
ney," said  my  father. 

"  God  bless  all  here  !  except  the  cat," 
said  the  priest,  while  the  doctor  interdict- 
ed fretting  and  mental  uneasiness,  both 
being,  as  he  averred,  injurious  to  gouty 
habits. 

Con.  sighed.  "  Ah  I  gentlemen,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you — very  civil  indeed  to 
come  to  see  a  man,  and  he  in  trouble — 
the  grief  is  killing  me  :  here  Biddy,  alias 
Sophia,  sobbed  audibly.  '*  No  one  knows 
that  better  than  Doctor  Doran,  as  he  said 
tx>  me  the  night  Mrs.  Carney  i  (God  be 
good  to  her  soul)  died — '  My  dear  friend, 
your  wife  can't  live  half  an  hour,  and 
therefore  raise  your  spirits.'  " 

My  father  here  hinted  that  he  under- 
stood Con.  wanted  them  on  a  matter  of 
business.  "  Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
banker,  "  I  have  been  badly  used :  the 
world  says  I'm  a  rogue  ;  and  Luke  Lynch, 
that  I  have  fed,  man  and  boy,  these 
thirty  years,  has  run  off  with  the  account 
books." 

"As  to  Luke  Lynch,"  observed  the 
priest,  "  make  your  mind  easy,  my  friend, 
on  that  subject,  as  I  intend,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  to  curse  hitn  next  Sundav." 
Con.  returned  thanks  duly  for  Father 
Malachi's  cinlity,  and  conrinued — "They 
blame  me,  I  hoar,  for  the  portioninfr  my 
children  ;  but  sure  I  could  well  atford  it 
then,  for  it  was  I  that  wa^  sjuig ;  but 
Biddy,  dear,  it's  you  that  must  suffer" 
(I'.ere  Con.  apostrophised  the  ladv  in  the 
come:).  *' 1  thouglit,  gentlemen,  to  set- 
tle my  little  girl  before  I  died;  but  her 
fortune  I'll  give  over  to  you." 

The  priest  and  Doctor  Doran  simul- 
taneously produced   their  pocket  books, 


and  while  they  arranged  certain  vouchers 
in  due  order,  the  banker  procecdetl  : 

"  Many  a  man  would  take  care  of  his 
own ;  but" — he  wiped  his  eyes  with  the 
baek  of  his  left  hand,  and  looked  pathe- 
tically at  Miss  Biddy — '*  I  was  a  lucky 
man,  Major,  dear,  and  I  thought  to/leave 
viiu.  Biddy,  independent.  liut  God's 
will  be  done  I  and  here's  her  all."  As  he 
spoke,  he  gradually  drew  out  the  drawer 
of  the  little  table  where  he  sat,  and  thence 
producing  a  small  paper,  handed  it  with 
great  ceremony  U>  my  father.  The  priest 
and  doctor  regarded  it  with  intense  anx- 
iety, while  my  father  exclaimed — "  Here's 
some  mistake  ;  this  is  a  lottery  ticket." 

*'  Yes,  dear  gentlemen,  take  it  and  wel- 
come :  it's  my  all ;  and  if  it  comes  up  a 
prize,  pay  yourselves  first,  and  the  credi- 
toi"s  afterwards." 

"  Why,  zounds  and  the  dedl  !"  roared 
my  father,  "  did  you  bring  us  here  to 
make  us  greater  fools  than  we  have  shown 
ourselves,  by  trusting  your  infernal  bank? 
have  you  no  property — no  assets  ?" 

"  None,  the  I^ord  sees,  not  as  much  as 
would  bury  me  :"  here  Con.  sobbed,  and 
iliss  Biddy  threatened  to  become  hysteri- 
cal :  up  rose  the  priest,  and  up  rose  the 
doctor. 

"  Con.,"  said  my  father,  rushing  from 
the  room,  "  you're  a  consummate  rogue." 

"  Con.,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I'lL  never 
darken  your  door,  though  you  should 
have  the  gout  in  your  stomach." 

But  the  priest  retreated  two  steps,  and 
cut  an  awful  flourish  with  his  right  hand  : 
— "  Con.  Carney,  I  put  the  sign  of  the 
cross  between  you  and  me.  Don't  ask 
for  the  rights  :  if  you  were  in  articulo,  I 
would  not  put  a  thumb  upon  you.  You, 
Con.,  are  a  petra  scandali  ;  and  you, 
Biddy,  a  IcqAs  offensionis.  You,  Biddv 
Carney,  that  1  christened  Sophy,  to  make 
you  gL-nteel ;  you,  to  sit  by  and  see  the 
church  lobbed  and  me  murdered  !  My 
curse  light  upon  you  both  I" — here  father 
and  daughter  yelled  in  concert : — "  I 
leave  ye  sinners  sis  ye  are.  Con.  I'll  exe- 
commuuicate  ye — Biddy,  I'll  uuchristen 
you :" — and  the  priest  rushed  after  the 
angry  doctor. 

Charley  Costello,  the  attorney,  under- 
took to  settle  Con.'s  alfairs ;  and  after  due 
and  laborious  investigation,  at  length  de- 
cUu-ed  his  estate  capable  of  producing  two 
pence  thi-ee  farthings  in  the  pound.    The 
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result  was,  that  Con.  retired  to  Gxstle 
Muck,  lived  comfortably,  paid  off  the  re- 
m.iiiidor  of  Patsey  Blake's  debts,  pur- 
chased further  promotion  for  Major  Cor- 
coran, and  married  Miss  Biddy  to  an  un- 
doubteil  gentleman  from  Connemara, 
■wrlio  was  six  akin  to  the  celebrated  Dick 
■  Martin.  Con.  lies  under  a  snug  tomb- 
stone in  Kilgobbin  churchyard,  which 
sets  forth  that  he  was  both  honest  and 
affectionate  ;  but  whether  in  his  last  mo- 
nv.-nt-s  he  made  satisfaction  to  the  church 
— wliether  "  the  bells  were  rung,  and  the 
ni  ..-^s  wijs  sung,"  or  he  went  to  the  grave 
unanointed  and  unforgiven,  is  a  point  I 
could  never  determine. 


As  the  major  ended  his  story,  a  female, 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  silk  cloak,  which 
concealed  her  face  and  person,  passed 
them  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces ;  she 
paused,  and  by  a  quick  movement  of  her 
arm  arrested  their  attention.  The  sol- 
diers stopped,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  dead  silence :  the  little  major  was 
tlic  first  to  break  it. 

"  An  adventure,  by  all  that's  amorous  I 
Beautiful  incognita  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  theatric  declamation,  as  he  ad- 
vanced a  step :  "  are  the  stars  of  Jack 
Melcomb's  fortunes  so  auspicious,  as  to  en- 
courage the  hope  that  tlie  motion  of  that 
incomparable  arm  is  for  him  ?"  Instantly 
the  unknown  fair  one,  by  a  wave  of  her 
hand,  signified  that  the  sliort  commatider 
wH-s  not  the  person  she  was  seeking. 

"  Blessefl  apostle  of  Ireland,  and  that 
was  St.  Patrick,  now  stand  my  friend ! 
Fair  Lady,  if  Dennis  Mac  Dennott  might 
presume  to  offer  himself  and  his  poor  ser- 
vices— ah  !  that  discouraging  shake — 'tis 
all  over  f  and  the  fat  major  fell  back 
beside  his  friend  Melcomb. 

Kennedy,  who  had  been  amused  by 
the  passing  scene,  next  addressed  the  un- 
known. "  After,"  he  said,  "  two  com- 
manders, equally  distinguished  for  martial 
and  amatory  achievements,  and  alike  re- 
markable for  personal  charms  and  insinu- 
ating manners,  had  l>een  repulsed  by  the 
beautiful  unknown,  it  would  appear  a 
hopek-s  prf^umption  in  him,  a  poor  caj*- 
tain  of  grenadiers,  to  oftcr  himself  Uj  her 
notice." 

Hare  the  incognita  interrupted  the 
mock  gravity  of  his  harangue,  by  rapidly 
ndvancing  to  where  he  stood  ;  and  strik- 


ing him  on  the  arm,  she  pronounced  his 
name,  and  desired  him  to  follow  her.  No 
second  invitation  was  necessary;  in  a 
moment  the  mysterious  female  had  turn- 
ed into  a  private  walk,  and  in  an  equally 
short  time  Captain  Kennedy  was  beside 
her. 

"  There  they  go,"  ejaculated  Major 
Mac  Dermott,  "  never  was  there  a  more 
ill-starred  Irishman  than  myself.  Here  I 
am,  six  Aveeks  in  Brussels,  without  an  af- 
faire de  cceurXo  comfort  me  but  the  soli- 
tary conquest  of  a  Belgic  bonnet-dresser. 
I,  Dennis  Mac  Dermott,  six  feet  two 
inches  high,  and  with  a  pair  of  whiskers 
unrivalled  for  size  and  color,  even  by  the 
black  Brunswickers  !  But  a  segar  and 
Schiedam  must  console  us,  Melcomb — 
women  are  poor  judges  of  personal  worth, 
as  the  fat  prebendary's  wife  proved. 
What  the  devil  did  the  gipsey  see  in 
Kennedy  ?  Pshaw,  hang  her ;  she's  some 
masquerading  waiting  woman.  By  this 
light !  her  arm  was  as  yellow  as  a  kite's 
claw.  Come  along.  Jack,  one  comfort- 
able bottle,  and  all  will  be  right. 
'  If   you  e'er   lose  a  maid  whom  yonr 

passion  derides. 
Drink  enougli,  you'll  find  cliarms  ip  a 

dozen  besides.' " 
And  with  this  consolatar)'  stave,  the  crest- 
fallen  commander  left  the  grand   park, 
followed  by  his  short  friend. 


THE  INTERVIEW. 

She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loA-inp:  terms, 
Nor  bido    the  eucounter   of  assailing  eyes. 
— Shakspeabe. 

For  some  time  the  gallant  Captain  ac- 
companied his  unknown  companion  in 
silence.  Tlie  footsteps  of  his  military 
friends  were  no  longer  heard ;  the  park 
was  still,  and  nothing  appeared  to  inter- 
rupt their  privacy.  His  conductor  stop- 
ped, and  turning  to  Kennedy,  in  a  voice 
wliich  expressed  a  mixture  of  archness 
and  decisian,  addressed  him  : — 

"  There  are  three  conditions  witli  which 
you  must  comply  before  our  interview- 
proceeds."  , 

"  Fair  lady,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  this 
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ccmimencement  seems  irregular.  In  war, 
"we  propose  no  terms  till  the  place  has 
been  stoutly  assailed ;  and  in  love,  I  pre- 
sume, the  custom  is  similar." 

'*  Custom  or  not,  one  thing  is  certiiii ; 
I  must  be  implicitly  obeyed,  or,  most 
doughty  comman<ler,  your  knowl«lge  of 
me  will  be  just  as  extensive  as  it  is  at 

})rejient  ?  and  that,  I'll  venture  to  add,  is 
imited  enough." 

"'Your  terms,  ftvir  lady?"  said  the  sol- 
dier, impatiently  seizing  her  hand  as  he 
spoko. 

"  There,"  .slie  exclaimed,  as  she  snatch- 
od  her  hand  from  his  grasp — "  there,  the 
leading  article  of  the  treaty  is  already 
violated.  Listen  to  me.  The  first  con- 
dition is — that  we  converse  at  arm's 
lejigth.  The  second — that  you  make  no 
attempt  to  discover  who  I  am.  And  the 
In^^— that  I  shall  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
r^nrd  when  I  please ;  and  that  you  neither 
detain  or  follow  me." 

"Gramercy!  sweet  lady,  a  precious  ar- 
rangement you  would  have  me  assent  to! 
Whitf  remain  alone  with  a  woman  and 
rtt  arm's  length  !  Your  terms  are  inad- 
missible, and  thus  is  the  first  article  re- 
plied to."  He  gently  seized  the  fair  in- 
cognita as  he  spoke ;  but  rapidly  freeing 
herself  from  his  embrace,  she  started  back 
somd  paces — -"  I  leave  you.  sir ;  and  so 
ends  our  inter^'iew — farewell  I" 

"Nay,  g'-ntle  amazon,"  said  the  grena- 
dier, "  nutiiber  three  is  disallowed,  and 
consequently  retreat  impossible." 

"  And  would  you  then  detain  me 
against  my  -nnll  ?" 

'•  Unquestionably,  my  sweet  friend." 

'*!  You  dare  not." 

**  To  the  proof,"  exclaiiBed  the  soldier, 
advancing. 

^"  Stop,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that 
sboM'-.'d  that  feminine  alarm  wa.s  strug- 
gling ^vitb  high  spij-it,  "stop,  if  you  be 
a  man !" 

"  Pshaw  !  dear  girl,  why  continue  this 
,  farce — tbis  folly  ?"  and  again  the  captain 
of    grenadiers  made   demonstrations   of 
a  hostile  approach. 

"  IL^ld  !  you  once  were  a  gentleman  ; 
you  have  since  gained  an  honorable  name 
hi  arms ;  and  would  you,  a  soldier,  em- 
ploy superior  sti-ength  to  make  one,  who 
unwisely  truste^l  in  your  honor,  repent 
htT  indiscretion  ?  I'rauk  Kennedy  — 
hold !" 


"  By  heaven  !  huly,  there  is  something 
magical  in  your  words  and  bearing  ;  that 
voice,  t<)o !  Oh  no;  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  One  voice  wa.s  like  it,  but 
years  have  passed,  and  the  broad  sea  is 
between  us.  Lady,  you  shall  be  obeyed. 
I  may  have  wronged  you ;  but  the  placo 
—  the  hour  —  alone  and  unattended. 
Come,  you  may  smile  at  me  as  a  dupe, 
but  you  mu.st  not  tax  me  with  being  un- 
generous. You  are  safe,  lady,  from  me. 
1  make  no  further  attempt  to  discover 
your  person  or  secret.  Proceed — speak ! 
why  am  I  alone  with  you  ?  How  do  you 
know  me?" 

"  I  know  you  well ;  and  no  trifling  cir- 
cumstanc^3  would  induce  me.  Captain 
Kennedy,  to  risk  the  danger  I  have  done. 
I  have  sought  you ;  for  my  business 
deeply  concerns  one  for  whose  happiness 
I  am  interested.  I  possess  her  unbound- 
ed confidence,  and  I  am  commissioned  to 
a.sk  the  simple  question — Are  your  af- 
fections disengaged,  and  your  heart  and 
hand  yet  to  be  disposed  of?" 

"  Why,  faith,  lady,  the  question, 
though  a  simple,  is  a  shrewd  one.  As  to 
my  heart,  like  most  militiiry  ones,  it  has 
seen  ser\"ice  in  its  day,  and  though  it  may 
have  been  occasionally  grazed  by  '  the 
blind  bow-boy's  but-shaft,'  it  has  never 
yet  been  disabled  by  a  vital  wound.  As 
to  my  hand,  I  am,  blessed  be  St.  Patrick  ! 
still  untrammelled  by  a  fetter,  and,  entre 
nous,  my  fair  incognita,  I  feel  small  anx- 
iety to  exchange  my  celibacy  for  the  rosy 
bonds  of  Hymen." 

"  Candid  enough,  gallant  sir,"  said  the 
unknown,  archly  ;  "  Then  am  I  to  believe 
that  Captain  Kennedy  has  never  loved  ?  or, 
to  use  his  own  language,  that  he  has  only 
loved  regimentally  ;.  his  adoration  never 
outlived  the  route,  and  when  he  changed 
quarters,  vows,  oaths,  and  sighs  exeunt 
omnes  with  the  last  roll  of  the  drum." 

"  By  Saint  George,  a  happy  description 
of  my  '  course  of  love  !'  "  exclaimed  the 
grenadier  with  a  snule. 

'"  Then  you  never  loved  simerely,  ar- 
dently, honestly  r  asked  the  fair  inquisi- 
tor, with  an  anxiety  that  her  assumed  in- 
difterence  could  not  hide. 

"  Lady,"  replied  the  soldier,  gravely, 
''  the  quftstio  i  s  irrelevant — the  past  Ave 
spoak  not  of — let  us  alone  speak  of  the 
j^resent.  I  may  have  had  my  hours  ot 
visionary  happiness,   but     now     'love's 
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young  dreara'  is  over.  Lady,  tell  me, 
bow  shall  I  gain  your  confidonoe  ?  I  Avil! 
woo  thee,  and  if  you  let  me,  win  thee.  I 
never  breathed  woman's  name  who  trust- 
ed to  my  honor.  Come,  wilt  thou  not 
confide  in  me  ?" 

*'  Kennedy,"  said  the  unknown,  deeply 
ftgitated,  as  she  gently  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his  grasp — "Kennedy,  farewell! 
Vour  vows  were  once  oflVred  to  a  wo- 
aan ;  your  faith  was  plighte<l  and  accept- 
■d,  and  she.  poor  dupe — oh  !  she  believed 
•X)  well.  Love  light  as  yours  is  not  worth 
he  purchase  of  a  moment's  anxiety ;  and 
yet  I  believe  you  once  loved  sincerely  ; 
but  when  did  man's  affection  survive 
time  and  separation? — compared  with  it, 
the  tide  is  steady  and  the  wind  is  con- 
stant Here  me  before  I  go.  Tliere  is  a 
•woman  who  loves  you.  In  birth  she  is 
your  equal,  in  fortune  your  superior 
— ^absolute  mistress  of  her  actions,  she 
•would  confide  her  happiness  to  your  keep- 
ing ;  and  on  certain  terms  she  ojnsents 
to  become  yours.  She  only  requires  an 
lionorable  assurance  that  your  hand  is 
free,  and  your  affections  totally  unbi- 
assed." 

"  Stay,  fair  unknown,"  said  the  soldier. 
I  must  in  candor  interrupt  you.  Wlien 
favored  with  this  interview,  I  expected  to 
have  found  that  lighter  love  which  only 
suits  a  soldier;  but  your  words  and  man- 
ner are  not  to  be  mistiken,  and  I  hasten 
to  undeceive  you.  I  cannot — may  not — 
marry !" 

"  And  wherefore  ?"  said  the  lady,  anx- 
iously. 

"I  am  poor,"  replied  the  soldier. 
"That  shall  be  no  barrier;  the  lady 
has  ample  means  of  making  you   inde- 
pendent; she  is  rich,  and  her  fortune  is 
at  her  own  disposal.** 

'•  I  would  not  wed  for  money,"  said  the 
soldifr,  proudly. 

"  She  is — at  least  men  say  so — ^hand- 
some." rejoined  the  incognitJi. 

"  Nor  for  beauty,"  said  the  captain. 
"  She  is  reputed  to  be  educated,  ac- 
oom]>li8hed,  and  agreeable. 

"  I  care  not,''  said  the  grenadier,  "  I 
will  not  traffic  with  my  heart." 

"  Reflect  before  I  go  ;  she  will  not  sue 
a  second  time." 

"  I  care  not,  gentle  unknown." 
"  ^RV,  pan«e — fortune  and  beauty  are 
very  sefdoui  flighted/' 


'•  Lady,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  love  ano-  v 
ther — I  have  no  heart  to  give,  no  hand 
to  offer — and  yet,  God  knows,  she  for 
whom  I  must  decUne  the  proffered 
honor  will  never  probably  be  mine. 
But  till  she  is  wedded,  or  I  learn  from 
her  lips  that  the  place  I  once  held  in 
her  heart  is  void,  I  will  never  be  ano- 
ther's." 

There  was  a  pause:  neither  spoke, 
till  suddenly  the  female,  with  animation, 
a.sked,  "  Will  Captain  Kennedy  trust 
me  with  the  name  of  this  favored  fair 
one?" 

"  No,  lady ;  her  name  would  be  un- 
known to  you.  She  is  in  another  land. 
Come,  we  will  drop  this  subject." 

As  he  spoke,  a  wild  laugh  was  heard 
at  a  short  distance  :  and  the  loud  voices 
of  persons  apparentlj'  under  the  influ- 
ence of  wine  were  heard  approacl^ng. 
The  lady  became  agitated,  clung  to-ii^en- 
nedy  for  support,  and  implored  him  to 
protect  her. 

"  Oh  !  how  mad  I — how  imprudent ! 
Captain  Kennedy,  will  you  conduct  me  to 
the  Rue  Royale,  and  there  I  shall  find  my 
friends." 

Kennedy  felt  her  tremble,  and  placing 
Ids  arm  around  her,  led  her  from  the 
park  by  a  path  opposite  to  that  from 
which  the  voices  which  alarmed  her  had 
proceeded.  As  the  noise  died  away,  the 
unknown  resumed  her  self-possession. 
"  We  are  safe.  Captain  Kennedy,  and  I 
must  bid  you  farewell.  Had  I  ever 
doubted  your  honor,  your  conduct  to- 
night would  have  dispelled  the  suspicion. 
Adieu!" 

"  Oh,  stay,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  there  is 
something  in  that  voice  and  accent  that 
assures  me  we  were  not  always  stranger;. 
If  my  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  merit 
your  approval,  may  I  ask  in  return  for 
one  glance  at  my  companion's  face,  or 
the  pleasure  of  even  knowing  licr  name  ?" 

"  Impossible  !"  she  replved — "  press 
not  for  either.  Tliat  face  you  shall  see 
before  long,  and  the  name  you  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  discover.  Reflect  on 
what  I  have  offered  you — we  shall  meet 
again." 

"Where?  when?"  said  the  soldier, 
eagerly. 

"  Where  and  when  you  least  expect ; 
but  we  are  at  the  gate,  and  there  wait  n\y 
companions  ,"»and  she  pointed  to  two  per- 
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sons,  dosely  mutfleJ,  who  were  standing 
waiting  in  the  street. 

"  Farewell  for  a  tiine,  Frank,"  and 
turning  the  silk  hood  partially  aside,  she 
presented  her  cheek  to  the  soldier's  kiss  ; 
next    moment  she   bounded    across  the 

street Kennedy    sprang    after.      She 

stopped  :  "  Remember  your  promise — 
no  pursuit,  gallant  captain  ;"  and,  taking 
the  arm  of  one  of  the  strangers,  she 
turned  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Loi 
and  disappeared. 

Kennedy,  undetermined  what  course 
he  should  pm-sue,  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments lost  in  astonishment.  "  It  is  a 
singular  adventure,"  he  muttered  ;  "  the 
voice,  at  times,  reminded  me  of  Lucy 
Davidson :  but  the  figure  is  too  tall,  too 
full  for  hers ;  and  the  distance  too — the 
thing  is  impossible.  Chance  may  dispel 
this  mystery;  for  it  passes  ray  compre- 
hension to  account  for  such  a  chain  of 
incongruous  and  incomprehensible  events. 
'Tis  useless  following  her — I  should  only 
displease  her,  and  elicit  no  information. 
Fortune,  I  leave  all  to  thee,  blind  girl !" 

So  saying,  he  turned  towards  his  quar- 
ters, and  left  the  Rue  Royale. 


THE  BALL. 

Tho  wine  is  red,  the  limps  are  bright, 
And  gems  and  jewels  glance, 

Where  hvdiea  with  their  loves  to-night 
Are  muigling  in  the  dance. 

AXOXYMOUS. 

The  15th  of  June  at  Brussels  was  un- 
marked by  any  striking  occurrence.  The 
streets  that  day  were  crowded  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  military  not  on  dutv. 
Runi'ir  wjis  on  the  wing,  and  public  feel- 
ing deeply  excited ;  for  the  situation  of 
the  city  had  now  become  most  critical, 
Buonaparte  was  concentrating  his  army 
of  the  North  with  that  of  the  Ardennes 
and  the  Moselle.  Brussels  was  conse- 
quently in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
French  emperor,  beino  open  to  his  ad- 
vance by  ^ions  and  Halle ;  and  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  Belgic  capital  would 
be  a  desirable  object,  :vsit  would  separ.ate 
the  positions  of  the  allies,  and  favor  the 
development  of  any  insurrectionary  feel- 


ings which  wei*e  conjectured  to  exist 
among  his  aucient  subjects  of  Belgium. 

Events  were  hurrying  to  their  crisis. 
Napoleon  left  Paris  early  on  tlie  morning 
of  the  12th,  and  reached  Soissons  at  ten 
o'clock.  Proceeding  without  delay  'to 
Laon,  he  hastily  inspected  the  fortifica- 
tions of  that  important  city.  Meanwhile, 
his  different  corps  iVariiiee  had  moved 
from  tlioir  respective  cantonments  ;  and, 
with  iKlmirable  precision,  united  them- 
selves at  the  same  moment  on  the  Belgic 
frontier.  On  the  14th,  Napoleon  was  at 
Avennes,  from  which  place  he  issued  his 
celebrated  address  to  the  army.  It  was  his 
boldest,  "  and  his  last  I" 

While  the  French  emperor  was  about 
to  burst  upon  the  allies,  there  was  miilh 
and  feasting  in  "  pale  Brussels."  Wel- 
lington, surrounded  by  many  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers  and  personal  staff,  was  seated 
at  the  table,  when  a  despatch  from  Mar- 
shal Blucher  annoimced  an  attack  upon 
him  by  Napoleon. 

The  alarm  caused  by  this  intelligence 
was  but  partial  ;  for  military  men  con- 
sidered it  merely  an  affair  of  outposts — a 
matter  trifling  in  itself,  and  only  the  pre- 
cursor to  movements  of  greater  import- 
ance. Buonaparte's  plan  of  operations 
was  still  involved  in  mystery ;  and  Wel- 
lington determined  to  await  the  more  de- 
cisive development  of  his  active  ene- 
my's attack.  The  wine  circulated  ;  the 
evening  wore  on  merrily,  and  the  table 
Avas  only  deserted  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
ball. 

That  night,  "  the  beautiful  and  brave" 
crowded  to  the  assembly  of  her  Grace 
of  Richmond.  Before  midnight,  the  gay 
apartments  of  the  Duchess  were  filled 
with  revellers.  Woman  in  all  her  loveli- 
ness was  there ;  and  amid  the  lesser  light 
of  lamp  and  taper,  diamonds  blazed,  and 
orders  glittered.  The  music  played  its 
liveliest  strain  :  waltz,  and  polonaise,  and 
quadrille,  followed  fast  upon  each  other  ; 
and  in  the  pauses  of  the  dance,  many  a 
brave  heart  found  time  to  tell  its  secret ; 
and  the  blush  upon  the  young  cheek  of 
her  who  listened,  acknowledged  that 
bravery  in  man  is  the  best  passport  to 
woman's  love. 

In  the  remotest  part  of  one  of  the 
most  crowded  saloons  two  persons  were 
standing  observing  the  dancers,  and  wit- 
nessing the  festi\e   scene.      The   elder, 
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Colonel  Hilson,  luid  just  returneil  the 
Duke  of  Welliugtou's  salute,  who,  while 
passing  on,  stopped  suddenly  and  ad- 
dressed the  youuijer  companion  of  the 
gallant  Colonel.  The  personal  notice  of 
the  great  captain  brought  the  color  to 
the  cheek  of  the  young  officer  he  ad- 
dressed ;  and  as  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
were  on  the  Duke,  his  recognition  of 
Hilson's  companion  did  not  escape  ob- 
servation. Many  inquiries  consequently 
ensued. 

"  Pray,"  said  a  dowager  countess  to 
a  thin,  over-dressed  officer  of  light  di-a- 
goons,  "can  you  tell  me  the  name  of 
that  handsome  fellow  his  Grace  has 
spoken  to  ?" 

"Ton  my  soul,  sorry  I  can't  oblige 
your  ladyship,  but  don't  know  any  soldier 
out  of  the  household." 

"  He  is  a  fine,  manly-looking  fellow," 
observed  a  second  titled  dame  :  "  I  must 
find  him  out,  and  send  him  a  card  for  my 
concert." 

"Oh,"  said  a  very  lovely  girl  to  a 
general  officer  who  just  came  up,  "  can 
you,  Sir  Denis,  inform  me  who  that  gen- 
tleman is ;  or,  like  Mr.  Farrington,  are 
you  ignorant  of  all  the  infantry  but  the 
guards  ?" 

"  Faith,  my  lady,"  returned  the  Gene- 
ral, with  a  smile,  "  my  acquaintance,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  is  more  extensive. 
That  gentleman  now  conversing  with  my 
gallant  friend.  Colonel  Hilson  of  the  28th, 
is  a  poor  captain  of  grenadiers.  He  led 
the  forlorn  hope  at  Badajoz,  and  was 
then  a  subaltern  in  my  national  corps, 
the  88th  ;  and  from  it  was  most  deserv- 
edly promoted  to  his  present  regiment. 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Farrington  knows 
nothing  of  him,"  he  continued,  with  a 
caastic  smile,  "  for  light  dragoons  have 
no  connection  with  breach  makers  or 
breach  takers.  May  I  present  Captain 
Kennedy  to  your  ladyship?"  and  Sir 
Denis  led  the  young  grenadier  forward 
and  introduced  him.  Then  taking  his 
_ place  beside  Colonel  Hilson,  the  veteran 
soldiers  were  soon  deeply  engaged  in  can- 
vassing the  designs  of  Napoleon. 

"  Tliis  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  scene,"  ol> 
served  Captain  Kennedy,  during  a  pause 
in  the  qua/Jrille,  to  his  handsome  partner, 
the  Lrtidy  ILirriette  Clavering. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  her  ladyship, 
"  the    Duchess's   affair  is   the  gayest  1 


have  been  at  since  my  arrival  in  Brussels. 
Indeed  I  have  seldom  been  at  a  ploasiinter 
ball — all  seem  so  happy." 

"  Ah/'  said  the  grenadier,  "  a:^ay  it 
not  be  apparent  and  not  real  happiness 
that  lights  80  many  sunny  looks  around 
us?" 

"Is  Captain  Kennedy  a  sentimental- 
ist?" remarked  Lulv  Ilarriette,  archly. 
"  Wliat  a  discovery  have  I  not  made  ?  I 
always  believed  your  thoughtless,  crack- 
brained  countrymen  avoided  sentiment 
as  they  do  water-<.lrinking.  Come,  look 
around  you,  cynic.  What  think  you 
of  our  vis-a-vis  ?  Are  they  not  really 
happy  ?" 

"  What — the  young  hussar  and  the  fair 
haired  girl  in  pink  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  And  yet  that  handsome  pair  occa- 
sioned the  remark  that  amused  you, 
Lady  Harriette." 

"  Pi'opound,  most  grave  philosopher  in 
wings." 

"  I  should  not  betray  their  secret,"  said 
Kennedy,  laughing.  "  I  have  taken  au 
unfoir  advantage  of  younger  and  lighter 
spirits.  A  cold-hearted  fellow  like  mo 
should  be  excluded,  by  special  act  of  Al- 
mack's,  from  every  ball  and  fete  that  bow 
to  its  grand  jurisdiction." 

"  Anomalous  again  !"  said  Lady  Har- 
riette, gaily ;  "  cold-hearted,  and  an  Irish- 
man !  Go  on,  most  sentimental  esca- 
ladcr  of  Badajoz." 

Kennedy  colored  at  the  complimentary 
badinage  of  his  lovely  partner.  "  Could 
one  moralize  here,"  he  continued,  "  that 
hussar  and  his  pretty,  mistress  would 
yield  a  fitting  opportunity.  To-night, 
not  intending  to  dance,  I  amused  myself 
by  observing  those  who  were  difl'ercntly 
engaged  around  me.  I  had  seen  the 
hussar  and  his  partner  flirting  yesterday 
in  the  park,  and  I  remarked  them  in  the 
rofjms  to-night  Wrapt  in  the  idea  of 
each  other,  this  crowded  assembly  wjis 
forgotten.  By  chance  I  entered  the  con- 
servatory— they  were  there  seated  on  the 
same  bench— he  was  speaking  iii  ani- 
mated whispers — her  hand  clasped  in  his 
— her  ear  listening  to  the  first  avowal  of 
his  love.  I  saw  her  pale  cheek  flush — I 
saw  her  lips  tremble  as  .she  murmured  her 
acc<;ptance — I  saw  the  first  kiss  of  plight- 
ed love  exchanged — and  w:us  not  that  a 
moment  of  mortal  happiness  which  np 
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otiicr  earthly  Miss  could  emulu'ii  i  au-1 
yet  that  very  moment  laid  the  sure  foiui- 
dution  of  fiitiiro  misory,  .and,  probably, 
years  of  umivaiJiag  regret." 

La<ly  Harrietts  listtiicd  with  marked 
attention,  as  Kennedy  with  increasing 
•warmth  described  the  scene  he  had  acci- 
dentally witnessed  in  the  conservatory. 

"  And  wljereforo,  Captsiin  Kennedy, 
draw  from  this  unafuarded  display  of  mu- 
tual Hti'^ction  so  sinister  a  conclusion  i"  she 
ob-iorved,  with  a  deep  sijjh. 

"  Simply,  Lady  Harriette,  because  I 
know  them  both.     lie  is  a  younger  son 

of   General    F ,  and  his  father  can 

hardly  spare  him  the  small  addition  to 
his  pay  wliich  enables  )iim  to  remain 
a  subaltern  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  She 
is  the  Honorable  Miss  Holt,  the  fifth 
daughter  of  Lord  Santry :  shall  I  say 
more,  that  her  father  is  the  poorest  and 
;  rondost  peer  in  Britain  ?  Draw  your 
own  inference  :  it  will  be  what  the 
world  calls  a  love  match  ;  and  with  cer- 
tain poverty  entailed  upon  their  union, 
how  long  will  the  delusion  last?" 

"  Have  you  been  crossed  in  love  ?" 

''The  sudden  question  startled  Ken- 
nedy. His  eye  rested  on  his  fair  part- 
ner's face ;  he  saw  a  hectic  glow  flush 
over  her  cheek,  and  next  moment  a  death- 
like paleness  succeed  it;  alarmed,  he 
looked  round  to  see  if  her  agitation  was 
observed ;  and  perceived  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  in  a  rich  staff  uniform, 
loi>king  on  his  lovely  partner  with  anx- 
ious admiration.  Lady  Harriette  raised 
her  eyes  :  they  met  those  of  the  hand- 
some aide-de-camp  ;  and  that  look,  that 
solitary  look,  betrayed  the  lover's  secret  I 

By  a  strong  exertion  Lady  Harriette 
ralhed  her  spirits,  and  with  assumed 
gaiety  addressed  the  grenadier.  "  An.l 
doas  Captain  Kennedy  imagine  that  on 
wealth  alone  depends  love's  perma- 
nency V- 

'-  Far  from  it,  lady ;  love  may  be  held 
in  rosy  bonds,  but  he  will  spurn  a  golden 
fetter — the  heart  cannot  be  trafficked 
with.  For  myself,  I  would  not  wed  for 
wealth — I,  w^hose  sole  inheritance  is  a 
sword — one  without  fame  or  fortune." 

"  But  is  not  Captain  Kennedy  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  soldier  ?"- 

"And,  lady,  then  all  he  could  offer 
would  be  a  heart,  her  own  already — ^and 
poorer  yet — a  soldier's  hand." 


K<'nnedy's  feelings  had  insensibly  be- 
trayed him  into  an  ardent  manner,  of 
which  lie  wa.'^  (juite  unconscious,  until  he 
remarked  a  deep  blu.sh  overspread  the 
face  of  his  bcantiful  auditor — an  embar- 
n^ssing  silence  ensued,  and  at  the  instant 
a  woman's  voice  whispered  in  his  ear — 
"  False  villain  !  give  her  tliy  plighted 
hand  :  thou  luvst  no  heart,  to  offer  P 

Quick  as  lightning  Kennedy  turned 
round :  a  fine  looking  woman  in  a  light 
blue  robe,  with  a  splendid  head-dress  of 
ostrich  fe:»thers,  was  within  a  yard  ;  her 
back  was  towards  him,  and  before  he 
could  observe  her  more,  she  was  hidden 
by  the  crowd  collected  around  the 
tlancers.  Lady  Harriette  had  heard  the 
voice,  but  not  the  words  distinctly  ;  her 
ciiriosit}-  was  excited,  and  she  looked  at 
the  grenadier  as  if  she  expected  an  ex- 
planation. 

But  this  was  prevented.  Befm-c  Ken- 
nedy could  recover  from  the  embarrass- 
ment produced  by  the  unknown  female's 
singular  address,  a  strange  confusion 
seemed  to  pervade  the  gay  assembly 
— there  was  a  whispering,  alarmed  looks, 
and  anxious  questionings.  Several  staff 
officers,  after  a  momentary  communica- 
tion, hurried  from  the  saloon  ;  the  music 
ceased  suddenly ;  the  waltzer  paused : 
a  mysterious  and  indescribable  dread 
appeared  to  have  seized  the  company,  as 
if  some  unholy  spell  was  being  wrought 
by  an  enchanter. 

"  Heavens  I  Captain  Kennedy,  what 
can  have  happened?  there  is,  there  mast 
be  something  alarming  to  cfiuse  this  ex- 
traordinary sensation." 

Before  the  grenadier  could  reply,  the 
young  aide-de-camp  he  had  previously 
observed  stood  beside  them :  his  look 
was  agit.ted  ;  the  urgency  of  the  moment 
precluded  disgui-e,  and  the  mutual  feel- 
ings of  Lady  Harriette  and  her  lover 
would  have  been  evident  to  a  person  of 
les?  discernment  than  Frank  Kennedy. 

"  Oh,  George,  speak  to  me !  tell  me 
the  worst  I" 

"  Harriette,  my  own  Harriette  !  the 
hour  of  separation  is  come.  Buonaparte 
is  in  the  field — and  in  a  few  hours  we 
march  to  meet  him." 

Kennedy  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  would  have  resigned  his  fair 
charge  to  her  lover,  but  the  lady  clung 
closely  to  his   arm.      "Oh,  stay,"  she 
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eaid,  "  do  not  leave  us  ;  my  mother  would 

^     She  paused,  in  great  agitation  ; 

but  in  a  moment  continued.  "  Captain 
Kennedy,  Major  Herbert  and  I  must 
trust  you  with  our  secret.  Nee<i  I  add 
that  we  know  in  whom  our  confidence  is 
reposed  ?  he  is  a  soldier — an  Lishman." 
"  And,"  continued  the  grenadier,  with 
animation, ''  his  is  not  the  country  of  dis- 
honor, and  now  he  has  neither  eyes  nor 
ears,"  and  he  smiled  significantly  at  his 
brother  soldier.  Leading  his  fair  partner 
to  a  sof:i  within  the  recess  of  a  window, 
"  You  are  no  doubt  fatigued,"  he  conti- 
nued ;  ''  Major  Herbert  shall  find  me  a 
steady  sentinel — fear  nothing  ;  for  I  shall 
give  ample  notice  when  I  perceive  any 
hostile  demonstration." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  lovers  together ; 
and  retiring  some  paces  from  the  recess, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  brilliant  as- 
sembly, who  were  now  beginning  to  dis- 
perse. His  watch,  however,  was  but 
short     In  a  few  minutes  he  perceived 

the    Marchioness  of  apxiously 

looking  through  the  crowd,  and  he  iuis- 
tened  to  apprise  Lady  Harriette  that  her 
mother  was  approaching.  "  Farewell, 
dear,  dear  George  !  May  God  guard  you 
from  every  danger  I" 

"  Adieu  I  my  own  idolized  Harriette  ; 
every  good  angel  be  around  thee,  love !" 
His  voice  faltered,  while  teai-s,  in  fiist 
succession,  fell  on  his  pale  cheeks.  He 
wrung  her  hand  convulsively,  and  was 
gone.  Gone — and  for  ever !  for  that 
night  saw  Herbert  —  the  young,  the 
brave,  the  beloved  one — stifiening  in  his 
blood  upon  the  cold  causeway  of  Quatre 
Bras! 

"Heavens  !  my  dear  child,  what  has 
occurred  ?"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness, 
as  she  noticed  the  agony  of  grief  too 
visible  on  her  daughter's  countenance. 

"  I  am  in  some  degree  the  cause,"  said 
Kennedy,  with  amazing  readiness.  "  A 
silly  fellow  of  ours  gave  me  an  exagge- 
rated account  of  the  night's  alarm,  with 
a  fV)«itive  assurance  that  three  hours 
would  bring  the  French  a<Jvance  guard 
to  the  gates  of  Brussels.  Lady  Harriette 
unluckily  ovorheard  enough  to  frighten 
her  nearly  as  much  as  the  terrified  nar- 
rator himself ;  but  a  little  rest  and  a  glass 
of  wne  and  water  will  rest'^re  her.  Will 
your  ladysihip  pardon  my  momentary  ab- 
sence ?"  and  he  hurried  to  a  table  of  re- 


freshments to  procure  the  specific  he  had 
recommended  for  his  agitated  partner. 

Returning  instantly,  he  was  in  the  act 
of  pre^senting  it  when  he  felt  a  strong 
aTm  laid  upon  his  shoulder — "  Holy  St. 
Patrick !"  exclaimed  the  well  known 
brogue  of  Major  MaoDermott,  "what  the 
devil  keeps  you  philanderinp  here,  and 
bugles  and  bag-pipes  struggling  which 
shall  make  most  noise  ?  We  are  to  form 
in  the  park,  and  march  in  half  an  hour. 
Bad  luck  attend  ye,  Boney — you  are  the 
boy  for  bothering  a  ball  nwm." 

The  stare  of  surprise  with  which  the 
Marchioness  regarded  the  speaker  would 
have  disconcerted  any  man  with  less  as- 
surance than  Major  MacDermott  possess- 
ed ;  and  Kennedy,  Avho  knew  him  well, 
was  perfectly  confmmded,  as  Denis  con- 
tinued— "  And  are  ye  bewildered,  Frank ! 
Don't  ye  see  the  young  lady — and  a 
sweet  creature  she  is — dying  of  thirst  and 
alarm ;  and  you,  like  a  man  upon  a  sign- 
board, standing  hard  and  fast,  with  the 
glass  within  your  claw  ?  Don't  be 
alarmed,  my  darling  huly,  there  will  be 
wigs  upon  the  green,  as  we  say  in  Con- 
naught,  before  Master  Nap.  beats  up  your 
quarters  in  Brussels." 

The    liaughty    expression     of    Lady 

's  face  gave  way  to  the  singular 

tone  and  manner  of  Major  MacDermott. 
Thanking  Kennedy  for  his  attention, 
"  Lady  Harriette,"  she  said,  "  would  soon 
be  recovered ;  their  own  party  were  expect- 
ing them  in  the  ante-room  ;  and  aware  of 
the  urgency  of  atfairs,  slie  would  not  detain 
CapUiin  Kennedy.  Farewell,  sir  ;  I  wish 
you  success  ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
personally  of  your  safety,  when  you  re- 
turn victorious  to  Brussels." 

Then  taking  her  daughter's  arm,  she 
bowed  gracefully  to  the  soldiers,  and  r^ 
tired  towards  the  saloon.  Lady  Harriette 
spoke  not,  but  her  mute  though  expres- 
sive l<x)k  was  not  lost  upon  the  gallant 
captain  of  grenadiers. 

Nor,  as  it  appeared,  had  that  farewell 
glance  escaped  the  observation  of  Denis 
MacDermott.  With  a  long  and  peculiar 
whistle,  the  customary  manner  with  whtch 
he  expre-;s(!<i  surprise,  he  exclaimed,  as 
Kennedy  still  gazed  after  La^Jy  Hjfrriette, 
"  Phew  1  Well  done,  F"rank  Kennedy  ! 
You  are  the  boy  !  Ah,  I  have  it  now. 
Is  that  the  girl  who  met  us  in  tne  park 
!  last  ni'dit  ?" 
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K'^nncdy,  Imlf  ort'eiided  at  D.jnis*s  in- 
terruption, replied — "  H')sv  you  do  blun- 
der, Mii^^Dermotl !  Whit  a  silly  notion  ! 
'J'he  girl  in  tlio  park!  Wliy,  in-xn,  that 
13   tho    Lily    PL\rriettc   (Jiaverin;^,   only 

daughter    to  the   Marchioness  of  , 

into  whosi!  society  you  introduce  1  your- 
self thi.^  evening  with  the  least  possible 
ceremony.  Devil  take  your  impulence, 
Denis !  I  shall  be  shut  out  from  the 
hotel  of  the  MarchiontS-;,  frotn  my  unfor- 
tunate acipiaintance  with  your  brazen 
face,  and  most  inveterate  brogue." 

"  No  fear,  ray  boy  ;  she  smiled  at  me, 
and  that  showed  she  was  not  angry,  you 
know.  I  used  to  be  a  great  favorite  with 
titled  gentlewomen.  Tiiere  was  old  Lady 
MacKinnon;  when  I  was  captain  in  the 
.^•2d,  and  quartered  in  the  castle  of  Eiin- 
burgh,  the  regiment  swore  she  doted  on 
me.  L  )rd  !  how  the  crowd  are  pressing 
to  the  door  I  and  see — there  is  a  lovely 
creature  in  blue.  Mother  of  Saint  Pat- 
i-ick  !  what  feathers  she  has  got  I  and  she 
looks  at  iH  as  if  she  desired  to  be  better 
a.-.puiinted,  Frank,  who  is  that  dasher?" 

MacDormott's  companion,  who  had 
ban  in  no  way  interested  in  that  wor- 
t'.iy  genLloinnn's  account  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Lady  MacKinnon,  carelessly  di- 
rected his  eye  to  the  place  where  Denis 
pointeil :  su.ldeuly  he  exclaimed,  "  By 
heaven  !  it  is  hei-self  I"  au'l  bounding  from 
his  side,  in  a  moment  was  mixed  in  the 
thickest  of  the  crowd,  struggling  to  reach 
the  girl  in  blue.  But  his  nioveiftent  was 
noticed  by  the  object  of  his  pursuit; 
dropping  the  arm  of  an  elderly  hidy,  she 
sprang  f  »rward  in  thi^  crowded  passage 
— she  WIS  immediately  out  of  sight,  and 
next  m  >me.nt  Kennedy  disappeared  also. 

"  Wei!,  by  my  conscionce,  this  beats 
Bannagher,"  ejaculated  Major  MacDer- 
mott,  in  his  usu  il  hilf-aadible  soliloquy. 
"  Waylaid  in  t!ie  park  last  night  by  God 
knows  who — philandering  with  a  peeress 
at  the  b  ill — and  now  off  like  the  wi!l-o'- 
the-wiq),  after  a  plume  of  ostrich  fea- 
thers lit  for  a  field  marshal  I  By  this 
liand,  it  is  past  my  poor  comprehen»ion  T 

Carried  on  by  the  crow.],  MacDertnott 
found  iiimself  in  the  street.  Ha  looked 
anxiously  through  the  thick  lane  of  car- 
riages which  almost  choked  the  cause- 
way ;  but  neither  his  friend  Kennedy  nor 
the  plumed  lady  in  blue  were  visible. 


LETTERS— -VXD  A  LOST  MISTRFJ5S. 
Farewell  I  thou  c:widt  not  teaoli  mo  to  forget. 

yUAKSPKAKK. 

It  w;vs  an  hour  past  midniglit,  and 
lirussels  was  wrapt  in  deep  repose.  Tho 
soldiers  who  were  quartered  upon  tho 
inhabitants  had,  with  tho  j^caceful  own- 
ers of  the  houses,  long  since  retired  to 
bed.  ■  Tho  rolling  of  carriagi-s  from  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  had  nearly 
ceased,  and  the  quiet  of  the  streets  was 
only  broken  by  the  occasional  bark  of 
the  watch  dogs,  or  the  measured  step  of 
the  sentinel,  pacing  "his  lonely  round." 

Suddenly  night's  silence  was  rudely 
broken  ;  the  trumpet  sound'-d ;  the  drums 
beat  to  arms;  and  all  was  hurry  and 
alarm.  M:>mently  the  din  increased: 
"and  louder  yet  the  clam<)r  grew,"  as 
the  Iligliland  pibro;h  answered  the  buglo 
call  of  tho  light  infantry.  The  soldiery, 
startled  from  their  sleep,  poured  out 
from  tho  now  deserted  dwellings ;  and 
the  once  peaceful  city  exhibited  a  sceno 
of  universal  uproar. 

The  sun  .ose  to  witness  confusion  and 
dismay.  The  military  assembled  in  the 
Place  Royalc ;  and  the  ditfereace  of  in- 
dividual character  might  be  traced  in 
the  respective  occupations  of  the  various 
soldiery.  Some  were  taking  a  temler, 
^nd  many  a  hist  leave  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Others,  stretched  upi>n  the  pave- 
ment, were  listlessly  waiting  for  their 
comrades  to  come  up,  wliile  not  a  i'e\Y 
tried  to  snatch  a  few  moments  of  rep>>se, 
and  appeared  insensible  to  the  din  of 
war  around  them.  Wagons  were  load- 
ing, and  artillery  harne,ssing.  Orderlies 
and  aides-de-camp  ro  le  ra])idly  through 
the  streets ;  and,-  in  the  gloom  of  the 
early  morning  tho  pavement  sparkled 
beneath  the  iron  feet  of  the  cavalry,  as 
they  hurried  along  the  causeway  to  join 
their  respective  squadrons,  which  were 
now  collecting  in  the  park. 

After  a  short  absence  Kenned}-  re- 
turnejl  to  his  quarters  in  the  Place  dc 
Louvaine.  His  manner  was  agitated ; 
and  throwing  himself  on  a  chair,  he 
scarcely  noticed  Colonel  Hilson,  who  was 
writing  at  the  table.  Linng  in  the  same 
hotel,  a  close  intimacy  existed  between 
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tbe  commaudiug  officer  and  the  captain 
of  greniuliers.  Jlilsun  stonpod  -writing 
soon  after  the  entranco  of  Kennedy — 
and,  folding  the  paper  lie  had  been  en- 
gaged with,  as  he  sealed  it  ho  addressed 
his  friend : 

."I  thought  to  have  found  you  here, 
Frank ;  and  hanng  a  small  packet  which 
I  wish  to  be  in  safe  keeping,  should  any 
thing  occur  to  me,  I  will  trouble  you  by 
committing  it  to  your  charge.  You  are 
aware,  from  the  sketch  I  gave  you  of  my 
history,  that  the  orphan  of  my  kinsman 
Arthur  is  my  adopted  child.  Knowing 
the  uncertain  tenor  of  a  soldier's  life,  I 
had  taken  the  necessary  steps  bofore  I 
left  England  to  secure  my  property  to 
my  orphan  inotege.  Some  directions 
relative  to  his  education  and  future  set- 
tlement in  life  are  herein  contained.  I 
have  named  you  one  of  his  guardians ; 
and  I  know,  in  the  event  of  tWs  trust 
devolving  on  you,  that  you  will  remem- 
ber the  request  of  your  quondam  friend, 
and  set!  my  wishes  carried   into  effect." 

Kennedy  received  the  packet,  and  pro- 
mised that  its  contents  should  be  at- 
tended to.  His  agitation  did  not  escape 
Hllson's  observation. 

"  How  now,  Frank  ?  you  seem  disor- 
dered ;  has  anything  unpleasant  occur- 
red? I  know  you  too  well  of  old  to 
think  that  the  prospect  of  a  bustling 
campaign  would  not  have  an  opposite 
effect.  You  formerly  were  not  so  dolor- 
ous on  the  eve  of  what  will  be  a  gallant 
field." 

"Alas,  Ililson,"  said  the  grenadier, 
with  a  sigh — "  no  one  will  march  with  a 
heavier  heart,  although  in  choice  humor 
for  cutting  throats,  or  engaging  in  any 
other  desperate  and  gentlemanly  amuse- 
ment, I  have  been  since  yesterday  the 
perfect  butt  of  fortune,  and  am,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  most  agonizing  state  of 
uncertainty." 

"  In  the  name  of  mystery  what  has 
occurred  ?"  said  the  colonel ;  "  come,  tell 
me  the  caitse,  the  circumstance.'' 

"In  one  word — a  woman." 

"  Pshaw !  Kennedy,"  said  Hilson, 
rather  piqued;  "at  such  a  time  can  you 
trifle  ?     Who— what  is  she  ?" 

"  I  know  not ;  there's  the  rub — she  is 
wrapped  in  mystery ;  and  did  I  not  be- 
lieve the  thing  impossible,  I  could  swear 
that  one  from  whom  I  have  long  been 


separated  was  in  iny  arms  last  niglit.  iii 
the  i)ublic  park ;  nay,  more,  was  bcsido  . 
me  at  the  ball,  spoke  to  me.  and  vanished, 
aj;  if  the.  floor  had  swallowed  her.  When 
the  alarm  spro.'^d  I  was  lea^^ng  the  du- 
chess's hotel  with  M;;cl 'ormott,  and  in  the 
throng  I  r.gain  caught  a  glimpse  of  this 
incomprehensible  female.  I  had  nearly 
come  uj)  with  her,  but  iu  the  confusion 
got  entangled  with  the  carriage-s :  two 
rolled  off  nearly  at  the  same  moment. 
I  thought  I  observed  the  one  she  entered 
and  pursued  it;  it  went  off  at  a  quick 
pace,  but  I  held  it  in  \-iew  till  it  nearly 
crossed  the  city,  and  stopped  at  a  private 
house  near  the  boulevard.  I  rushed  on, 
overturned  adiunken  wagoner,  and  came 
up  in  time  to  see  a  Dutch  fuiictionary, 
crippled  by  fat  and  ihoumatism,  leisurely 
alight  at  his  own  door.  Cursing  my 
evil  stars,  I  had  no  choice  left  but  to 
souse  }iiysclf  in  the  next  canal,  or  return 
quietly  to  my  quarters.  Fortimately,  I 
I  recollected  that  drowning  was  not  a  gen- 
j  teel  death;  for,  as  Jack  Falsiaff"  says, 
j  '  it  swells  a  man.'  I  cut  the  canal,  and 
now  you  know  as  luuch  of  my  misfor- 
tune as  I  do." 

Hilson  smiled.  "  The  thing  is  not  so 
bad  tis  your  suicidal  loolcs  led  me  to  ex- 
pect. I  am  not^  however,  the  fittest  re- 
pository for  your  teuder  sorrows  ;  and  as 
I  hear  our  friend  Mac  Dermott  on  the 
stairs,  I  leave  you  to  him  for  counsel  and 
consolation.  I  must  be  off  to  the  Rue 
Royale.  We  march  at  four  o'clock  ;  and 
love  must  give  place  to  duty." 

So  sayiiig,  he  left  the  room  as  Major 
Mac  Dermott  entered  it.  Mac  Dermott 
was  ready  for  the  march — his  liandsomo 
uniform  was  exchanged  for  an  every  day 
jacket — a  j^roceeding  he  recommended  to 
his  friend  Kennedy. 

"  Here,  you,  Pat  Garty."  A  tall  strap- 
ping grenadier,  in  marching  order,  with 
his  p:ick  and  appointments  on,  obeyed 
the  Major'n' summons,  "give  us  the  worst 
suit  in  the  kit :  it's  damn'd  extravagant 
for  your  master  to  allow  himself  to  be 
killed  in  a  decent  jacket.  There,  if  I 
travel,  I  wouldn't  give  the  lad  that  strii>s 
me  a  tranaeln*  for  his  trouble.  What 
news,  Frank  ]  Come,  that  v/ill  do,  fold 
the  jacket :  even  if  it  comes  to  the  drum- 
head, it  will  be  a  comfort  to  see  a  friend's 

♦Anglice — a  straw. 
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effects  appear  decxjiitly.  Did  you  come  up 
with  the  chase  ?" 

•No,  Denis,  I  miglit  as  well  have  pur- 
sued jack-o'-the-lauteru.  I  am  sick  of  the 
world." 

"  Phew  !  did  the  baggage  give  you  the 
fjcvhy  ? — "VVoll,  Frank,  tntst  me  you'll 
tuul  lu'r  kinder  on  your  return.  This 
conies  of  striking  at  noble  game.  Give 
mo  v^'ur  honest  bonnet  dresser,  who 
never  hoard  heroics  in  her  life,  and  settles 
your  suits  with  a  plain  '  aye'  or  '  no  ;'  but 
folks  dirt'er,  Frank;  and,  as  ATill  Shaks- 
peare  says : 

'  Some  men  must  lovo  my  Ladj,  and  some 
Joan.' 

But  cheer  up;  what  a  jewel  of  a  friend 
you  have  ! — and  that's  myself.  Look 
thure,"  and  he  handed  tlie  grenadier  a 
packet,  "  there's  news,  and  from  L-eland 
too." 

"  Kennedy  took  the  letter  :  "  It  is  my 
father's  writing — we'll  keep  it  till  tlie 
hurry  is  over  ;  and  laying  it  on  the  table 
he  proceeded  to  put  on  his  imiform. 

"Mother. of  St.  Patrick!"  ejaculated 
the  Major ;  ''  a  letter  from  Ireland  left 
unopened  !" 

Kennedy  smiled  :  "  Faith,  Denis,  you 
may  peruse  it  if  you  please ;  you  seem 
wijnderfully  curious  about  the  contents. 
Nay,  there  is  no  secret ;  my  poor  father's 
late  communications  have  latterly  all 
harped  on  the  same  string — bad  times, 
and  no  price  for  cattle." 

"  There  is  an  enclosure,  Frank,  a  letter 
in  a  lady's  hand." 

"  Pshaw  ! — my  aunt  Macan's  :  go  on 
Denis." — MacDerraott  complied ;  and  his 
remarks  upon  his  father's  epistle  amused 
the  captain  of  grenachere. 

"Dublin,  June  1,  1815. 
"  What  the  devil  can  he  be  doing  in 
Dubhn  ?  no  good,  Frank — another  corner 
off  Killnacoppal  1" — "  Dear  Frank,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  dry  weather,  the  potatoes 
in  Monien  Beg  totally  failed  ;  and  Patsy 
Herraghty,  whom  you  may  remember 
your  aunt  Macau  ahvaN's  foresaw  would 
prove  a  rogue,  with  his  two  sons,  and 
"  Tumraas  a  Xeilan"  (Tom  of  the  Island,) 
who  w;vs  pilot  to  the  Blue-eyed  Maid 
when  she  landed  the  brandy  on  lunis- 
biggle,  drove  off  their  cattle  by  night, 


and   have   not   since   bt-en  heard  of. — 
'•  Aye>  Fi-auk,  the  old  story  to  a  T.,  short 
crops  and  runaway  tenants."— A  three- 
year-old  bullock,  that   Pceterein,    /little 
Peter)  Joyce  refused  six  pound  ten  tor  at 
the  fair  of  Westport,  fell  over  the  cliffs 
and  w;us  lost. — "  A  pleasant  letter-writer 
your  father  is  I" — As  the  wind  was  un- 
fortunately off  the  shore,  he  drifted  out 
to  se;i,  and  we  did  not  even  get  the  hide. 
'•  Well,    that's   important    too  !" — A 
strange  ganger — "  Musha,  bad   luck  to 
him  I"     A  strange  gauger  visited  the  \jX- 
lage  of  Ciish — Clash — Chish-na-Olasl^a 
Mao  Cumcskey — "  I  would  like  to  see  a 
cockney  of  the  guards  trying  his  tongue 
on  Chush-na   Mac  Cumeskey" — aw  May 
eve,  and  seized  three  stills,  and  ma<ie  nine 
prisoners :  all  of  whom,  however,  M'ere] 
rescued  by   a  rising  of  the   country. — 
"  Well  done,  Connemara !" — On  this  oc- 
casion a  soldier  lost  his  life,  and  the  gan- 
ger's horse  was  smothered  in  a  bog  hole 
— a  natural  result  of  their  wanton  attack 
upon  the  inoffensive  peasantry. — "  Plea- 
sant people  the  inofft-nsive  peasantry  of 
Clash-na  MacCumeskey  are  ! — You  will, 
no  doubt,  be  (piite  unprepared  for  the 
very  painful  occasion  of  my  present  visit 
to  the  metropolis. — "  'Pop.  my  soul  not  at  = 
all.     I'm  as  mucli  up  to  it  as  if  I  was  a 
su'oscribing  witness  :  another  slice  off  the 
foreign  I"* — The  sudden  death  of  youi'' 
lUR-le  Davidson. — "  Ha  !"  said  Kennedy, 
'•  is  Duncan  off?  Well,  attorneys  won't  live 
for  ever." — He  has  made  a  will  in  which 
none  of   the  tamily  are  mentioned; — 
"The  httle  confounded  quill-drivev  1" — ■ 
and  left  every  shilling  he  died  possessed 
of,  except  a  beipest  of  twenty  pounds  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish — I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  is  St.  Nicholas  Without 
or  St.  James  the  Apostle — "  How  devilish 
particular  your  father  is  I" — to  your  cou- 
sin,   Lucy    Davndson, — Kennedy  leaped 
from  the  chair, — who   h;vs  now   at  her 
command  £5G,000  in  the  live  per  cents., 
and  ground-rents  in  Dublin  amounting 
to  £2000  a  year.     She  writes  you  farther 
particulars  in  the  letter  herein  enclosed. 
Your  auTit  Mac — "  Stop,  Denis,  stop  ! — 
have  I  been  listening  to' all   this  trash 
about  drowniod  cattle  and  dead  attorneys, 
and  Lucy's  dear  letter  unopened  T'     In 
vain  he  attempted  to  snatch  the  enclo- 

*A  small  estate. 
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sure ;  but  MacDenuot  had  it  within  his 
own  grasp,  and  continued — bad  rheum- 
atism— hip  bone — essence  of  mustard — 

reUef — will  write  soon — atiectionate : 

here  Kennedy  succeeded  in  snatching  the 
letter  from  MacDermott :  the  seal  was 
hastily  broken,  and  the  contents  ran 
thus  :'— 

Mr  DsAU  Fraxk: 

"Five  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  am 
now  mistress  of  more  than  £50,000.    By 
my  uncle's  death   I  am  left  without  a 
])i^ctor  ;  and,  as  I  am  determined  not 
to  )^iain  longer  in  this  defenceless  situ- 
ation, I  purpose  shortly  to  consult  Mr. 
Francis    Kennedy  on  the   subject,  and  | 
request   him  to    rtcommend   me   some  i 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  with  whom  | 
i  should  have  a  tolerable  chance  of  hving  : 
happily.  _  j 

"  It  is  witli  great  pain  I  am  obliged  to 
risk  the  re-opening  of  a  wound,  which  I  j 
would  hor.o  timo  and  absence  had  closed,  j 
Miss  Jemima   O'Brien  having  very   un-  ! 
unhappily  got  a  number  of  forged  bank 
notes  in  change,  and  her  kinsman,  Mr. 
Clinch,  being  etpmlly  unfortvuiate,  from 
their  own  unsuspicious  dispositions,  they 
inadvertently  circulated  a  few,  in  encour- 
aging the  tr;ide  and  manufactures  of  the 
good  city  of  Dublin.     In  return  for  this 
kindness  they  were  prosecuted  by  the  un- 
grateful shopkeepers,  and  accommbdated 
with  a  passage  to  Australasia,  and  that, 
too,  at  tlie  public  expense. 

*■  As  I  hope  to  see  you  before  long,  T 
shall  only  say  that  I  am  still — Yours,  if 
you  p!tase  it, 

"  Lucy  Davidsox." 

Kennedy  was  thunderstruck  as  he 
read  the  letter — "  Denis,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  where  and  from  whom  did  you  get 
thfse  letters  ?" 

MacDermott,  unmoved  by  the  evident 
anxi<^ty  of  his  companion,  coolly  replied 
— "  Frank,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow ; 
fortunate  in  love,  but  still  more  fortu- 
nate in  friendship.  While  you  were 
careering  through  Brussels  ip  tlie  vague 
pursuit  of  your  l)lue  belle,  I,  Denis  Mac 
Dermott,  was  settling  your  love  afVaii-s, 
when  another  would  have  been  employed 
in  disjjosing  of  his  goo<l-»  and  chattels ; 
and  while  I  should  have  b«-en  signing  my 
will,  I  was  engaged  in  making  your  for- 


tune. .  In  short,  your  park  acquaintance 
and  myself  have  been  tcte-a-kte.  Nay, 
don't  stare  man  ;  icte-a-tete,  by  this  hand, 
and  in  your  own  bed-room  too." 

"Go  on  Denis — vou   are   distracting 
me." 

"  Wlien  you  left  me  in  the  ball-room, 
feeling   no  inclination    to    follow    your 
meanders    through  kicking   horses    and 
carriage-Avheels,   I   took  the  broad  way 
that  leadeth  to  your  present   quarters. 
At  the  corner  of  the  street  a  coach  had 
just  pulled  up  ;  the  door  opened,  down 
came  steps,  and  out  came   a  foot  and 
ancle — holy  Saint  Patrick !  there  is  not 
its  fellow  in  Belgium  ;  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  owner  appeared  to  be  a  smart, 
under-sized  gentleman,  in  a  fur  cap  and 
mihtary    cloak  that  covered  him   from 
head   to   heel.      'Ah!  ha!'   thought  I, 
'  for  all  your  swagger,  my  smart  lad,  you 
have  a  hidy's  foot,  and  a  neat  one,  too,' 
On  she  p:issed;  I   followed;  and  where 
should    s;he    wheel    but   into   this   very 
house  !     I  ran  up  stairs  ;  you  were  miss- 
ing, and  nilson  busy  writing  at  the  table. 
When  I  catae  out,  whom  should  I  meet 
in  the  lobby  but  my   friend    with    the 
pretty  foot.     'Pray  can  you 'inform  me 
which    of  these    apartments  belongs  to 
Captain  Kennedy  V  says  this  nondescript, 
pertly.     '  Faith  and  that  I  can,  my  young 
gentleman,'  says    I ;   and,  opening   the 
door,  I  discreetly  handed  her  into  your 
bed-room.     She  seemed   for  a  moment 
inclined  to  retieat ;  but,  mustering  cour- 
age, in  she  went.     'You  are  a  friend  to 
Captain  Kennedy,'  I  presume  V     '  I   am,' 
says    I,    'his    bosom   friend.*      'I    have 
most  particular  business  with  him  ;  can 
you  tell  me  where  he  is,  and  whether  he 
be  engaged  V  '  As  to  where  he  is,'  says  I, 
'  I  hive  not  the  slightest  susj)icion;  and  the 
nature  of  his  present  employment  is  best 
known  to  liimself,    and    the    lady  who 
levanted  with  him  half  an  hour  ago  from 
the  duchess'   ball.'      'A   lady— ha!'— I 
saw  lier  cheeks  grow  red  as  scarlet,  '  Is 
your  friend's  return  uncertain?'  '  As  any- 
thing can  be  that  depends  upon  a  wo- 
man's will.'     I   knew    she  was  jealous, 
and  I  determine<l  to  give  her  a  dose  of  it. . 
Nothing  like  it,  Frank — don't  be  uneasy; 
if  I  have  not  completely  done  your  busi- 
ness  " 

"  I  fear  you  have,  indeed,"  groaned  the 
captain  of  grenadiens. 
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" '  Kennedy,  1  presume,  is  a  favorite 
with  the  fair  sex?'  said  my  gentleman. 
'  That  ho  is,'  says  I.     '  We  are  all  kept 
tolerably  busy ;  but  how  lie  finds  time  \ 
for    his    appointments,   is  a    thini^  that 
puzzles  the  regiment.'     At  this  moment 
Sergeant   Dwycr's  pretty  wife  came  in 
with  some  linen.     My  friend  in  the  fur  j 
cap  started  a.s  if  he  saw  a  spectre.     Poor 
little  soul !  she  was  sobbing  bitterly,  foT 
she  had  just  before  parted  with  her  hus- 
band.    She   looked   so  handsome;   and 
her  situation,  Frank,  is,  you  know,  what 
the   papers    call    'so    interesting.'     The 
breathless  eagerness  with  which  the  park 
incognita  eyed  her  would  have  surprised 
you.  Lord,  how  her  color  wont  and  came  I 
'  May  I  ask  a  question  V    and  'tier  lips 
trembled,  and  she  seemed  on  the  point 
of  fainting.     '  That  handsome  female — is 
she  Captain  Kennedy's  mistress  ?    I  pre- 
tended  to    look    bothered.     '  "Why,  she 
does  now  and  then  mend  h\s  silk  stock- 
ings ;  and  I  gave  her  a  kriowing  vdnk. 

*  Heavens !  what  an  esca'pe  !'  she  mut- 
tered ;  '  I  might  have  bee\i  lost  for  ever  I 
What  a  profligate  I'  and  she  stamped  her 
pretty    foot    passionately    on   the   floor. 

♦  Hush  !'  said  I,  in  a  whi  sper, '  who  knows 
but  the  burgomaster's  Nvite,  that  lives  next 
door  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  may  now 
be  concealed  in  the  closet.' 

"  The  incognita  made  me  no  reply, 
but  took  a  paper  from  her  bosom.  Your 
writing  desk  was  open  :  she  seized  a  pen, 
wrote  for  a  few  minutes,  and  sealing  the 
paper  with  the  ring  she  wore,  she  bogge<l 
I  would  give  you  the  letter  on  your  re- 
turn. I  requested  her  to  be  seated  for  a 
moment,  and  off"  I  ran  to  see  if  you  had 
returned.  Still  no  one  there  but  Hilson. 
I  flew  back  to  your  room  determined  to 
detain  my  lady ;  but,  by  St.  Patrick,  the 
bird  was  flown  !  I  ran  down  stairs,  in 
time  to  see  the  carriage  drive  round  the 
corner ;  and  this  packet  I  found  lying  on 
thft  stairs,  droppetl,  I  suppose,  by  Desde- 
mona  in  the  hurry  of  her  retreat." 

Kennedy  leaned  his  head  for  a  moment 
against  the  wall.  "  MacDerraott,"  he  said 
*'you  have  unintentionally  ruined  mj; 
give  me  the  paper." 

"  Ruined  you  !  Lord  help  thee,  Frank ! 
little  dost  thou  know  the  sex.  There, 
man,  courage ;  there  are  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation.  Ha !  the  Highland  pipes 
again!     The  brigade  is  marching;  my 


horse  at  the  door  this  half  hour,  and  I 
chattering  about  a  crack-bi-ainod  bag- 
gage !  bu*u,  blessed  St.  Denis  !  what  a  foot 
she  has  !'*  and  MacDermott  hurried  from 
the  room.  ' 

For  some  minutes  after  his  fricnd'ft 
departure,  Kennedy  silently  gazed  on  the 
littl"'.  billet.  It  was  the  well  kno^vn 
writing  of  his  eccentric  mistress.  The 
i;nprer^sion  of  the  ring  now  caused  a 
painful  recollection ;  it  was  a  present 
from  himself,  and  Lucy  had  r)reserved  it. 
He  trembled  as  he  unclosed  the  pacl:e6'" 
— a  ringlet  of  dark  brown  hair  fell  from 
it — it  was  the  same  that  Lucy  had  taken 
fi-om  him  the  night  they  parted.  The 
characters  were  uneven  and  sciircely  legi- 
ble, and  betrayed  the  agitation  under 
which  the  letter  had  been  penned.  The 
billet  ran  thus  : — 

"■  Kennedy,  farewell !  I  loved  you — 
bot  that  is  over.  My  heart,  God  kiwws, 
was  all  your  own.  I  plighted  you  my 
hand,  and  I  came  here  to  redeem  the 
pledge.  I  witnessed  your  apostacy  at 
tl>e  ball.  I  beai-d  you  offer  your  heart 
and  hand  to  another ;  but  I  discredited 
the  e\'idence  of  my  sc»nses,  and  came  hero 
to-night  that  your  own  lips  should  alone 
convince  me  of  your  f^ilsehood.  You 
were  not  here ;  but  here  was  a  ruined 
female,  a  trophy  of  your  success.  You 
were  aliment ;  but  your  chosen  companion 
bore  honorable  testimony  to  your  merits, 
and  modestly  deferred  to  the  superior  pro- 
fligacy of  his  friend. 

"  Kennedy,  for  five  years  the  lock  of 
hair  rested  in  my  bosom  ;  noio,  T  throw 
it  from  me  with  contempt ;  and  with  it, 
though  my  heart  should  break,  all  recol- 
lection of  the  giver  shall  perish.  Fare- 
well ! 

"L.  D." 

Kennedy  held  the  fatal  billet  in  his 
hand,  and  continued  gazing  on  it  in 
speechless  agx^nj'.  He  seemed  spell- 
bound. His  servant  thrice  addressed 
him  before  he  could  fix  his  attention. 
"The  regiment,"  he  said,  "was  on  the 
point  of  marching."  Kennedy  mad"^  no 
reply,  but  folding  the  lock  of  hair  in  the 
cover  which  had  contained  it,  placed  it 
with  Lucy's  letter  in  his  breast ;  then 
lifting  his  sabre  from  the  table,  he  left 
the  room  without  utterincr  a  word. 
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Pat  Carney  stopped  to  lock  tlie  apart- 
ment. He  tossed  the  key  to  the  owner 
of  the  house,  and  for  a  moment  looked 
After  his  master  silently ;  then  taking  his 
musket  fioin  the  wall  where  it  had  rested, 
"Moua  mon  doul !  but  he  has  got  the 
blink  of  a  had  eye,"  he  muttered — and 
hurried  off  to  join  his  company. 


QUATRE-BRAS. 

The  drums  beat  loud  at  the  morning  hour, 
And  the  bugle's  note  had  sounded — 

And  the  battle  cloud  began  to  lower, 
^^'hile  the  war  horse  quickly  bounded  . 

ANOXlTiOtS. 

x\t  four  o'clock  the  Highland  brigade 
marched  from  the  Place  Royal  e,  taking 
the  road  to  Gen^ppe,  through  the  forest 
of  Soignies. 

The  appearance  of  these  celebrated 
regiments,  as  they  moved  through  the 
park,  was  grand  and  imposing.  The 
bagpipes  playing  at  their  head,  their  tar- 
tans lluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
sunbeams  flashing  on  their  glittering 
arms,  arrested  the  attention  and  excited 
•the  admiration  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
liad  assembled  to  see  them  march  :  there 
■was  a  grave  and  firm  determination  in 
their  martial  beaiing,  which  well  accord- 
ed with  the  proud  name  their  former 
deeds  liad  won  them  :  they  moved  steadi- 
ly on,  like  men  "  going  to  do  or  die  !" 

The  highland  pibroch  had  not  yet 
ceased,  when  the  bugles  of  another  corps 
were  heard  approaching,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  28th  regiment  wheeled  into 
the  park  and  followed  the  42d.  Although 
not  a  national  regiment,  it  was  composed, 
generally,  of  volunteers  from  the  Irish 
militia;  and  the  appearance  of  the  sol- 
diery fornicd  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
Sc/jtch  corps  which  had  precoxled  them. 
TliC  light  carriage  and  .the  laughing  eye 
of  those  daring  Islanders,  told  that  war 
to  them  "  was  but  a  pastime :"  confident 
in  themselves,  they  went  rejoicing  to  the 
field,  "  eager  for  the  fray,"  but  fearless  of 
tlie  consequence.s.  Tlieir  music  was  in 
unisjon  with  their  feehngs:  the  solemn 
•oul-stirring  pibroch  was  heard  no  more ; 
and  the  park  was  filled  with  the  light 


melody  of  "The   young  May  moon  is 
beaming,  love." 

The  Royals  and  the  95th  Rifles  now 
marched  past ;  regiment  succeeded  regi- 
ment in  beautiful  regularity,  until  the 
brigades  of  Kempt  and  Pack  liad  filed 
off  before  Sir  Thomas  Picton.  The  gal- 
lant veteran,  mounted  for  the  field,  with 
glass  slung  across  his  shoulder,  saw  the 
last  of  his  splendid  di\ision  pass  by ;  and 
wheeling  his  horse  round,  he  accompa- 
nied his  brave  soldier}',  and  took  the  road 
which,  to  him,  led  at  once  to  victory  and 
death ! 

LcaNdng  the  fifth  division  on  its  march 
through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state,  tliat  on  the  preceding, 
morning  (the  15th)  the  campaign  opened 
by  a  French  ^lifciwk  upon  the  Prussian 
outposts.  i^itLeji  s  corps,  having  its  ad- 
vance at  Charleroi,  was  driven  back  upon 
the  Bridge  of  Marchienne  ;  whence,  after 
a  smart  conflict,  the  Prussians  retired  to 
concentrate  at  Fleurus ;  Charleroi,  being 
tmtenable,  was  abandoned  to  the  French, 
whose  cavalry  entered  the  town  at  noon. 

That  Bonapai-te's  serious  plan  was  to 
penetrate  into  Belgium  was  now  appa- 
rent ;  and,  consequently,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  issued  orders  to  his  army  to 
concentrate  on  the  extremity  C)f  his  po- 
sition. The  point  of  union  crossed  the 
great  road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  in 
a  line  between  Namur  and  Nivelles. 

At  the  intersection  of  these  four  roads 
stands  the  hamlet  of  Quatre-Bnis.  It 
consists  of  a  few  mean  houses,  and  was 
then  surrouiaded  by  rye  fields  of  enoi-mous 
growth.  On  the  right  was  Le  Bois  de 
Bossu,  an  extensive  and  thick  wood, 
having  a  deep  ravine  in  its  front.  The 
possession  of  this  wood  was  to  the  French 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance ;  as 
from  it  they  could  debouch  upon  the 
road  to  Brussels.  For  a  short  time  a 
detachment  of  Belgians  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  it:  but,  pressed 
by  superior  numbers,  they  gave  way  be- 
fore the  British  came  up ;  and  the  French 
in  considerable  force  instantly  occupied  it. 

The  day  wa.s  close  and  sultry,  and  the 
total  want  of  water  on  their  line  of 
march  greatly  distressed  the  division  of 
Sir  Thoma.s  Picton.  About  12  o'clock, 
however,  the  column  reached  Genappe, 
with  a  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  the  contingent  of  Nassau.     Witliout 
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A  m<.)ineut/3  respite  the  wiiuiixl  n-gi- 
rueiits  pressed  on  to  assist  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  wus  holdinuf  a  greatly  su- 
perior enemy  in  check;  fur,  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  position,  lie  galhintly  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground,  and  suc- 
W  eeeded  in  maintfiining  himself  against 
oyerMhehning  numbers,  until  the  tifth 
division  c/imts  up  to  his  i-elief. 

In  justice  to  Marshal  Nov,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  first  corps  was  uselessly 
■withdrawn  fi-om  liim  by  his  master,  to 
su])port  his  owti  operations  against  IMu- 
cher  at  St.  Amaud.  Its  time  wjis  lost  iu 
counter-marching  to  the  right,  and  during 
the  18th  it  never  fired  a  shot.  Still, 
however,  Ney's  corjjs  iVarmee  exceeded 
30,000.  His  cavalry  and  artillery  were 
both  powerful,  particularly  the  former, 
from  his  having  the  additional  corps  of 
Excelmans,  which  alone  amounted  to 
3,500. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  did  not 
exceed  10,000  men.  In  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery it  was  miserably  deficient — the 
former  consisting  of  a  weak  body  of 
Brunswick  hussai-s,  and  the  latter  com- 
prising a  limitet^l  number  of  Belgian  and 
Hanoverian  guns  :  the  British  cavalry, 
with  the  horse  artillery,  came  up  only  at 
the  close  of  the  day ;  for,  being  cantoned 
behind  the  Dender,  the  great  distance 
(nearly  forty  miles),  B^ul  tiie  dreadful 
state  of  the  roads,  rendered  their  ex- 
ertions to  reacli  the  scene  of  action 
sooner,  abortive. 

At  half-past  two  the  leading  regiments 
of  the  fifth  division  reached  Quatre-Bras. 
General  Kempt's  brigade  deployei.l  to  the 
left  of  tlie  Brussels  road,  and  was  in- 
stantly in  action  with  the  French  ad- 
vance, who,  after  driving  the  ]3elgians 
from  their  position  near  Frasnes,  liad  al- 
ready reached  Quatre-Bras.  The  troops 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  oppressed 
equally  by  the  physical  superiority  and 
fierce  attack  of  Ney's  corps,  had  gradu- 
ally lost  ground,  and  the  important  po- 
sition of  the  Bois  de  Bossu  had  been 
forced  and  occupied  by  the  French.  Th  e 
95th  regiment  was  ordered  to  attack  it ; 
the  order  w-as  gallantly  obeyed  ;  and  the 
French,  after  a  protracted  resistance,  were 
forced  to  retire. 

On  the  left  the  Ptoyals  and  the  28th 

were  hotly  engaged,  and  on  the  right  the 

.  Hiarhland  refjiments  and  the  4ith  came 


j)rumptly  into  action.  The  Jiatile  was 
general  and  bloody.  While  the  Briiisli 
endeavored  to  deploy,  the  French  caval- 
ry, favored  by  the  rye  fields  whi;;ii 
covered  their  advance,  cliarged  ere  the 
regiments  could  form  line,  or  establish 
their  squares.  In  some  instances  the 
lancers  had  partial  success  :  but  general- 
ly, tlic  perfect  discipline  and  steady  cou- 
rage of  the  British  corps  enabled  them 
to  repulse  tlieir  assailants,  who  were 
driven  back  with  desperate  slaughter, 
leaving  whole  squadrons  upon  the  field  to 
attest  the  murderous  precision  of  the 
British  musketry. 

AVhile  each  regiment  was  covering 
itself  with  glory,  the  28th  was  despe- 
rately engaged  :  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favorable ground  where  the  regiment 
was  posted,  surrounded  by  standing 
corn,  which  eft'ectually  concealed  the 
cavalry  until  they  were  nearly  in  the  act 
of  charging,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
a  French  battery  that  played  with  grape 
upon  them  from  the  heights  above,  the 
28th  regiment  formed  their  square  with 
the  regularity  of  a  parade.  In  vain  the 
lancers  rushed  through  the  deep  rye  to 
seek  an  entrance  by  the  openings  caused 
by  the  cannonade.  As  the  men  fell,  the 
space  was  coolly,  but  instantly  filled  up. 
Numbers  dropped ;  but  while  the  faces 
of  the  square  sensibly  decreased,  it  pre- 
sented a  serried  line  of  bayonets,  im- 
pivssable  alike  to  lancer  and  cuirassier. 

Determined  to  penetrate,  the  enemy 
at  the  same  moment  rushed  upon  it  from 
three  different  sides :  two  faces  of  the 
square  were  charged  by  lancers,  while 
the  cuirassiers  galloped,  down  upon  an- 
other. It  was  a  trying  moment.  There 
Wiis  a  death-like  silence ;  and  one  voice 
alone,  clear  and  calm,  was  heiird.  It 
Wcis  their  Colonel,  who  called  upon  them 
to  be  "steady."  On  came  the  enemy! 
the  earth  shook  beneath  the  horsemen's 
feet ;  while  on  every  side  of  the  devoted 
band  the  corn,  bending  beneath  the  rush 
of  cavah-y,  disclosed  their  numerous  as- 
sailants. "  Steady  !  men  ;  steady  !" — 
The  lance  blades  nearly  met  the  bayonets 
of  the  kneeling  front  rank  —  the  cui- 
rassiers were  within  a  few  paces- — yet 
not  a  trifjger  was  drawn  ;  but,  when  the 
word  '■'■  Fir*'  P^  thundered  from  the  Colo- 
nel's lips,  each  side  poured  out  its  deadly 
volley,  and  in  a  moment  the  leaJhig  fUos 
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of  the  French  lay  before  the  square,  as 
if  hurled  by  a  thunderbolt  to  the  earth. 
The  assaiJants,  broken  and  dispei-sed, 
gfllloped  oti"  for  shelter  to  the  tall  rye, 
•while  a  constiint  stream  of  musketiy 
from  the  British  square  carried  death 
into  their  retreating  squadrons. 

While  the  regiments  on  the  left  were 
suft'ering  from  the  fierce  and  repeated 
charges  of  the  enemy,  the  Brigade  of 
General  Pack,  on  the  right,  was  furiously 
attacked.  The  42d  were  charged  in  the 
act  of  forming  square;  and  two  compa- 
nies that  were  on  the  flank  of  tlie  regi- 
ment, from  the  suddenness  of  the  attack, 
and  the  embarras-sment  consequent  on 
forming  in  the  standing  corn,  which  al- 
most reached  to  their  shoulders,  being 
excluded  from  the  square,  were  in  an 
instant  ridden  over  and  annihilated. — 
Colonel  Macarra  fell :  half  the  regiment 
■was  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  gallant  rem- 
nant formed  a  diminished  squaie,  re- 
pulsed the  enemy,  and  fighting  back  to 
back,  maintJiined  their  ground,  until  their 
destructive  musketry  again  obliged  the 
enemy  to  retire. 

Tile  remaining  regiments  of  the  High- 
land brigade  were  hotly  pressed  by  the 
cavalr}- :  there  was  not  a  moment's  re- 
spite ;  no  sooner  were  the  lancers  and 
cuirassiers  driven  back,  tkan  the  French 
batteries  poured  a  torrent  of  grape  into 
tlie  harassed  squares,  which  threatened 
to  overR'helm  them.  Numbers  of  officers 
and  men  were  stretched  upon  the  field. 
The  French,  reinforced  by  fresh  colunms, 
redoubled  their  exertions,  and  the  brave 
and  devoted  handful  of  liritish  troops 
seemed  destined  to  cover  with  their  bodies 
the  ground  that  gallantly  scorned  to  sur- 
render. Wellington,  as  he  witnessed  the 
slaughter  of  his  best  troops,  is  said  to 
have  been  deeply  attected ;  and  the  re- 
peated references  to  his  watch,  showed 
how  anxiously  he  waited  for  reinforce- 
ment. 

"  Frank,"  said  the  commander  of  the 
28th  to  the  captain  of  grenadiers,  who 
J  was  binding  a  handkerchief  round  his 
bleeding  arm,  "  this  cannot  last  mu<h 
longer;  that  infernal  French  battery  will 
annihilate  us;"  for  the  defeat  of  a  fresh 
cavalry  attack  was  followed  as  usual  Viy 
a  Storm  of  grajx;  from  the  French  gmis 
on  the  heights.  "Would  to  God  we 
dare  move  forward  I  the  villains  have  grot 


our  range  so  accurately,  that  our  gallant 
fellows  are  dropping  by  dozens ;  and 
there  goes  MacDcrraott,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  senior  major,  who  was  being 
carried  to  the  rear  in  a  blanket.  "  Ha ! 
the  battery  cea.ses  :  the  corn  moves :  here 
comes  the  devils."  "  Twenty-eighth,  pre- 
pare for  cavalry!"  said  General  Picton, 
as  he  rode  up  for  shelter  to  the  square. 
Again  the  lancers  rushed  from  the  ly-e; 
but  the  consummate  discipline  of  the 
regiment  had  already  closed  the  breaches 
in  their  ranks  made  by  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery. The  daring  lancers  rode  round 
the  square  to  seek  an  opening.  Each 
face  as  they  gallo}>t;d  past,  threw  in  their 
reserved  fire ;  and  leaving,  the  earth 
covered  with  their  dead  and  wounded, 
again  the  broken  squadrons  receded. 

"  W^ell  done,  my  gallant  twenty-eighth," 
exclaimed  their  General,  as  the  cavalry 
recoiled  from  tlie  square.  "  Hilson,  the 
enemy  is  in  confusion.  By  heaven  !  we  '11 
charge  them ;  and  here  comes  Kempt 
with  the  Royals  to  relieve  you.  Twenty- 
eighth,  wheel  into  line  !"  The  regiment 
sprang  upon  their  feet,  and  deployed  in 
double  quick  time.  "  Forward  —  give 
them  the  bayonet!"  Instantly  the  regi- 
ment advanced  with  adn)irable  regularity. 
The  bear  skin  ctqjs  of  a  French  column 
appeared  within  thirty  yards,  for  the  tall 
corn  had  hithesfto  prevented  them  from 
being  noticed.  Th«  steady  and  soldierly 
silence  with  which  the  previous  manoeuvres 
had  been  executed,  ceased  when  the  28tli 
saw  the  young  guard  before  them — their 
pace  quickenefl,  their  bayonets  were  lower- 
etl,  and  a  low  murmur  ran  along  the  hne. 
The  captain  of  grenadiers,  four  paces  in 
the  front,  waved  his  sabre  over  his  head, 
and  shouted  the  Irish  slogan.  A  hun- 
dred voices  repeated,  "  Fawjk  a  batlagh .'" 
The  munnur  swelled  into  a  cheer  that 
seemed  to  rend  the  heavens-^the  bayo- 
nets cr6.ssed — ^aud  in  another  moment  the 
French  column  was  broken ;  and  the 
28th,  with  oaths  an<l  wild  jshouts'of  vic- 
tor}', trampled  over  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed, till  tbe  .scattered  gaawl  wa.s  driven 
with  hideous  slaughter  over  the  fence, 
and  in  great  confusion  fled  across  the 
road  to  the  cavalry  for  shelt*;r. 

Meantime  the  95lh  had  repulsed  the 
French  tirailleurs,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
a>vering  the  important  wood  from  which 
the  Belgians  had  been  driven ;  but  this 
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success  was  momentary.  Under  the  fire 
of  an  overwhelming  artillery,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  cloud  of  cavalry,  which 
novered  on  the  verge  of  the  Bois  de 
Bossu,  the  French  light  troops  re-entered 
the  wood;  the  95th,  after  a  gallant  strug- 
A  gle,  were  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  oiice 
more  the  French  occupied  the  forest. 

Early  in  the  action  the  92d  Avero  in 
position  in  a  deep  ditch,  to  cover  the 
guns  and  cavalry.  For  an  hour  the 
situation  of  the  regiment  was  most  un- 
pleasant, from  being  greatly  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  Bruns- 
wick hussars,  who  were  in  front  of  the 
Highlanders,  having  attempted  to  repel 
a  charge  of  cavalry,  were  repulsed  and 
driven  back  in  great  disorder  on  the  9  2d, 
and  the  French  followed  up  their  success 
by  sabering  the  rear  of  the  hussars.  The 
Brunswickers  galloped  down  the  road,  on 
which  part  of  the  Highlanders  were  ob- 
liqued, while  the  remainder  lined  the 
ditch.  For  a  time,  from  the  )nelce  ha-ving 
mixed  the  rear  of  the  hussars  with  the 
front  rank  of  the  cuirassiers,  the  9  2d 
could  not  assist  them.  At  length  the 
Brunswickers  and  their  headmost  pur- 
suers wheeled  round  the  right  flank  of 
the  Highlanders,  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  deliver  their  volley.  The  converging 
fixe  of  both  wings  fell  with  such  terrible 
effect  on  the  advancing  cuirassiers,  that 
the  cavalry  were  perfectly  severed  by  the 
discharge.  The  road  was  choked  up  by 
the  men  and  horses  rolling  in  death 
above  each  other,  and  the  regiment,  to- 
tally disorganized,  retreated  in  great  dis- 
order. 

The  Adjutant-general  now  came  up 
and  ordered  the  92d  to  advance.  In  a 
moment  they  passed  the  ditch,  and  at- 
tacked a  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 
A  Frenc^.  column,  which  was  retreating 
to  the  wood,  kept  up  a  severe  fire :  but 
the  9  2d  bravely  kept  their  ground, 
though  in  front  of  so  superior  an  enemy, 
tiU,  having  left  half  its  number  on  the 
field,  including  all  the  field  officers  and 
most  of  the  captains,  it  was  relieved  by  a 
regiment  of  the  guards,  and  retired  to  its 
original  position^  In  this  short  and 
bloody  conflict  it  lost  twenty-eight  offi- 
cers, and  nearly  three-hundred  men. 

Fortunately,  at  this  eventful  moment 
the  guards  under  General  Cooke,  arrived 
at  Enghein,  after  a  distressing  march  of 


twenty-seven  miles.  At  three  o'clo*;k  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  they  got  tlia*or- 
dor  to  move.  Proceeding  by  Braine-lc- 
Corate,  the  late  he:ul  quarters  of  thrj 
Prince  of  Orange,  they  pa.4sed  on  to  Ni- 
voUes,  where  the  division  halted,  lighted 
fires,  and  prepared  to  cook  their  rations. 
But  their  bivouac  was  scarcely  forined 
when  the  constant  roar  of  cannon  an- 
nijunced  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  be 
severely  engaged  ',  and  soon  after  an  aide- 
de-camp  arrived  with  orders  to  hurry  up, 
without  a  moment's  pause,  to  Quatre- 
liras.  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed. 
Kettles  were  packed,  the  rations  aban- 
doned, and  the  wearied  troops  again  re- 
sumed their  march. 

The  patli  to  the  field  of  battle  could 
not  be  mistaken;  the  roar  of  cannon  was 
at  every  step  more  clearly  audible ;  and 
wagons,  heaped  with  wounded  British 
and  Brunswickers  interspersed,  told  that 
the  work  of  death  was  going  on.  The 
guards,  indeed,  came  up  at  a  fortunate 
crisis.  The  Bois  de  Bossu  was  won ; 
and  the  tirailleurs  of  the  enemy,  debouch- 
ing from  its  cover,  were  about  to  deploy 
upon  the  roads  it  commanded,and  thus  in- 
tercept the  Duke's  communication  with 
the  Prussians.  The  fifth  division  sadly  re- 
duced, could  hardly  hold  their  ground, 
and  any  off"ensive  movement  was  imprac- 
ticable ;  at  this  moment — one  so  perilous 
— the  guards  came  up.  The  French  ti- 
raillem-s  were  issuing  from  the  wood, 
but  paused  on  perceiving  the  advancing 
columns. 

The  first  brigade,  having  halted,  loaded, 
and  fixed  bayonets,  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance. Wearied  ;is  they  were  with  their 
fifteen  hours'  march,  they  cheered  and 
pushed  forward.  In  vain  the  thick  trees 
impeded  them;  each  bush  and  coppice 
was  held  and  disputed  by  tbo  enemy ; 
but  the  tirailleurs  were  driven  in  on  every 
side.  Taking  advantage  of  a  rivulet 
which  crossed  the  wood,  they  attempted 
to  form  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
guards.  That  stand  was  momentary ; 
they  were  forced  from  their  position,  and 
the  wood  once  more  was  carried  by  the 
British. 

Their  success  was,  however,  limited  to 
its  occupation ;  the  broken  ground  and 
close  tijnber  prevented  the  battalion  from 
forming;  and  when  they  emerged,  of 
course  in  considerable  disorder,  from  its 
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cover,  the  masses  of  cavalry  drawn  up  in 
open  ground  charged  and  forced  them 
back.  At  last,  after  many  daring  at- 
tempts to  debouch  and  form,  the  first 
brigade  fell  back  upon  the  3d  battalion, 
which  by  flanking  the  wood  had  been  en- 
abled to  form  in  square,  and  repulse  the 
cavalry.  There  the  brigade  halted  ;  the 
evening  Wiis  now  closing  in ;  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  became  fewer  and  feebler  ; 
a  brigade  of  hea\'y  cavalry  and  horse  ar- 
tillery came  up,  and,  worn  out  by  tlie 
sanguinary  struggle  of  six  long  hours,  the 
assailants  ceased  their  attack,  and  the 
5th  division  with  the  3d  and  the  guards 
took  up  a  position  for  the  night  on  the 
ground  their  unbounded  heroism  had 
held  through  this  bloody  day. 

Ney  fell  back  upon  the  road  to  Fras- 
nes.  The  moon  rose  angrily — still  a  few 
cannon  shots  were  heard  after  the  day 
had  departed :  but  gradually  they  ceased. 
The  fires  were  lighted,  and  such  miserable 
provisions  as  could  be  procure*.!  were  fur- 
nished to  the  harassed  soldiery ;  and 
while  strong  pickets  were  posted  in  the 
front  and  flanks,  the  remnants  of  the  Bri- 
tish, with  their  brave  allies,  piled  their 
arms,  and  stretched  themselves  on  the 
field. 


LIGNY. 


Charge  with  all  thy  chivalry !  CAiiPBELL. 

With  the  night  thf»  battle  of  Quatre- 
Bras  closed.  Considering  the  limited 
number  of  the  allied  troops  which  were 
actuaUy  engage^l,  thus  sanguinary  conflict 
almost  stands  without  a  parallel ;  the 
Anglo-Belgic  loss  amounted  to  upwards 
of  4000  men,  and  that  of  the  French  was 
admitted  by  themselves  to  be  4,200.  No 
stronger  proof  could  be  given  of  the  des- 
perate courage  of  the  allies  than  the 
amazing  loss  acknowledged  by  the  enemy. 
Destitute  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  the 
conflict  must  have  been  close  and  sangui- 
nar}'  beyond  description,  when  such  de- 
struction wa.s  achieved  alone  by  the  mus- 
ketry and  the  bayonets  of  the  British. 

Among  the  brave  who  fell  at  Quatre- 
Bra-T  a  large  proportion  of  ofl^cers  were 
numbered.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick  died 


at  the  head  of  his  own  corps.     Through- 
out the  day  he  had  stimulated  the  troops 
by  his  brave  example  :  his  fall  was  deeply 
deplored,  and  it  was  afterwards  deeply 
avenged.     Most  of  the  British  regiments  • 
lost  their   colonels ;  and  the  celerity  in  • 
many  instances,  with  which  the  command 
was  transferred  to  fresh  oflicers,  told  how 
quickly  the  work  of  death  went  on.    Tri- 
fling wounds  were  totally  disregarded ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  lamented  Pictotf^i* 
the  very  circumstance   of  his  beitig  s&-'^ 
verely  wounded  at  Quatre-Bras  was  jibt.' 
discovered  till  he  fell  at  Waterloo.    .  '    . 

While  on  the  right  of  the  allied  posf-"''! 
tion  Wellington  and  Ney  were  engaged, 
the  centre,  under  Blucher  was  attacked'/ 
by  Bonaparte  in  person.      The  portion  ' 
of  the  Prussian    General   lay  stretched  ; 
along  the  lieights  between  Brie  and  Som- : 
bref  with  the  straggling  villages  of  Ligny'^ 
and  St.  iUnand  in  front.     Tlie  positionX 
was  most  admirably  selected  for  defence.'' 
Everywhere  about  the  ground  was  undu- 
lated and  broken,  and  covered  with  fences 
and  walls  of  farm  yards  and  orchards,  1;he 
villages   were    naturally    strong ;    they 
stood  in  front  of  a  ravine  skirted  by  trees 
and  tliickets,  behind  which  the  .ground 
rose  to  a  considerable  height.      '■';',     ' 

A  large  force  defended  Ligny'arid  St. 
Amand;  while  masses  of  infantry  were 
stationed  in  the  defile  behind,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  supporting  the  troops 
in  the  villages,  and  masking  their  real 
strength  from  the  enemy.  The  latter  de- 
sign, however,  did  not  succeed ;  for,  on 
debouching  from  the  heights  of  Flours, 
Napoleon  was  enabled  to  reconnojtre  tli6 
Prussian  position  with  accuracy.  From 
the  result  he  calculated  their  force  with 
precision,  and  regulated  his  movements 
accordingly. 

The  fourth  Prussiati  corps,  commanded 
by  Bulow,  had  marched  from  its  canton- 
ments between  Liege  and  Hannult ;  but 
from  bad  roads,  and  unforeseen  interrup-'' 
tions,  it  did  not  come  up  in  time.  The 
other  thr<!fe  which  were  in  position 
amounted  to  90,000  men.  Tim  right 
wing  rested  on  St.  Aniand,  the  centre 
was  at  Ligny;  Avhilc  the  left  occupied 
Sombref,  stretching  along  the  narrow 
load  towards  Gembloux. 

The  corps  (Tarmcc,  with  which  Napo- 
leon attacked  the  Prussians,  has  been 
variously  st-ated.    It  piobably  outnum- 
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bered  tho  force  opposed ;  but  certainly  it 
Wiis  not  much  superior.  If  Ney's  corps 
had  actually  engaged  with  Wellington, 
and  the  1st,  which  was  "  idly  paraded" 
between  Konaparte  and  his  lieutenant 
bo  deducted,  the  opposing  forces  at 
Ligny  were  nearly  equal.  The  3d  and 
4th  corps  of  infantry,  and  the  3d  corps  of 
cavalry,  tbrming  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  army,  were  commanded  by 
Grouchy.  The  centre  comprising  the 
guard,  the  6th  corps,  with  the  1st  and 
4th  corps  of  cavalry,  were  under  Napo- 
leon in  person. 

Although  the  French  emperor,  with 
his  natural  impetuosity,  was  ardent  to 
commence  his  attack  upon  Blucher,  it 
was  delayed  by  the  difficulty  he  found  in 
passing  the  Sambre.  The  roads,  owing 
to  wet  weather,  and  the  mass  of  troops 
obliged  to  move  by  the  same  approaches, 
•were  sadly  cut  up.  This  delay,  with  a 
change  of  Grouchy's  corps  in  advancing 
the  right  wing  hy  pivot  upon  Fleurus  to 
support  the  grand  attack  on  Ligny,  occu- 
pied most  of  the  day ;  and  it  was  three 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  necessary  dis- 
pasitions  were  completed.  Vandamme's 
corp=!,  the  3d,  commenced  the  battle  by 
an  atta-jk  on  the  \'illage  of  St.  Amand. 

Napoleon's  judgment  was  correct  in 
selecting  the  right  of  the  Prussians  for 
his  first  effort.  It  was  the  more  as- 
sailable, because  Blucher,  anxious  to  se- 
cure his  centre  at  Ligny,  had  concentrated 
his  be-st  troops  there ;  and  from  the 
Prussian  position  being  considerablv  in 
advance  of  Quatre-Bras,  had  Napoleon 
effected  his  object,  and  turned  the  right 
flank,  he  must  certainly  have  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  allied  commanders,  as  he  would  have 
possessed  the  great  road  from  Namur  to 
Nivelles.  Napoleon's  calculations  were 
just ;  and  the  Prussian  centre  was  ma- 
terially weakened  by  sending  succours  to 
the  riglit. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  French  attack 
at  first  succeeded.  Count  Lefol,  com- 
manding a  division  of  Vandarame's  corps, 
pressed  forwanl,  and  carried  Petit  St. 
Ammd  with  the  bayonet.  The  Prus- 
sians, determined  to  recover  the  villao-e, 
led  on  by  Blucher  in  person,  expelled  the 
French  from  their  temporary  advanta^^e. 
A  murderous  conflict  ensued.  Still  the 
day   was   doubtful.     Vandamme   estab- 


lishing himself  in  tlie  churchyard,  every 
attempt  to  dislodge  him  was  unsuccess- 
ful. This  succe^ss  appeared  limited  to 
the  occupation  of  this  post ;  for  the  Prus- 
sians occupied  the  heights  above  the  vil- 
lage in  such  force  as  rendered  the  advunco 
of  the  French  impracticable. 

The  battle,  whicli  had  commenced  with 
the  Prussian  right,  gnulually  extended, 
and  the  opposing  armies  became  gene- 
rally engaged.  Ligny  was  assaulted, 
and  a  fierce  and  obstinate  contest  ensued 
for  its  occupation.  The  4th  corps  ad- 
vanced on  the  village,  while  Grouchy, 
with  Pagol's  cavalry  upon  tho  right, 
wheeled  short  by  Point  de  .Jour  to  attack 
the  left  of  the  Prussians  at  Sombref. 

The  battle  was  desperate  and  pro- 
longed. The  fierceness  of  the  attack,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  defence  from  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  ground,  produced  a 
series  of  murderous  encounters.  Orchards 
and  enclosures  were  forced  after  a  san- 
ijuinary  resistance:  regiment  mot  resri- 
ment ;  every  street,  every  garden  was  tho 
scene  of  a  separate  encounter.  Within 
the  short  period  of  five  hours  tho  villago 
of  Ligny  was  six  times  taken  and  retaken ; 
every  fence  and  enclosure  was  obstinately 
attacked  and  defended,  while  the  castlo 
was  held  by  the  Prussians  until  its  occu- 
pants, though  often  reinforced,  were  lite- 
rally annihilated.  Reserves  came  up  from 
both  armies  to  this  focus  of  slaughter ; 
battalion  succeeded  battalion,  wliile  tho 
fire  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
converged  upon  the  hamlet,  which  being 
constructed  of  thatch-roofed  houses  was 
repeatedly  in  a  blaze.  In  vain  the  Prus- 
sian cavahy  rushed  upon  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  French.  The  chargo 
failed,  and  the  enemy's  cuirassiers  gained 
ground  on  the  line  between  Ligny,  Brie, 
and  Sombref.  Again  and  again  Blucher 
endeavored  to  dislodge  them ;  but  the 
Prussian  cavalry  were  i-epulsed,  and  their 
veteran  leader  left  upon  the  Hold,  his  horse 
havinor  bcjen  killed  in  the  chartje.  His 
escape  was  almost  miraculous  ;  im able  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  dying  charger, 
he  saw  the  Prussian  hussars  driven  back 
— the  cuirassiers  pursued  them,  and  pass- 
ed him  as  he  lay  upoji  tho  field.  His 
aid-de-camp  had  only  time  to  cover  him 
with  his  cloak:  and  his  enemies  passecl 
and  repassed,  unconscious  that  the  dead- 
liest enemy  of  France  lay  within  the  reach 
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of  their  sabres.  In  time  the  cuinxssiers 
were  driven  back  ;  and  Blucher,  rescued 
from  his  perilous  situation,  mounted  a 
dragoon  horse,  and  again  hurried  to  the 
spot  where  tlie  struggle  for  victory  was 
most  doubtful. 

Evening  came  on :  tlio  carnage  con- 
tinued ;  for  each  side  fought  witli  a  des- 
perate animosity,  which  nothing  but  the 
antipatliy  of  the  rival  annies  could  ac- 
count for.  The  French  were  masters  of 
Liguy,  but  the  Prussians  still  held  the 
mill  of  Bussy,  and  the  heights  which 
commanded  the  villaw. 

Bonaparte  determined  by  a  grand  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  contest  to  a  close,'  and 
carry  the  heights  and  mill.  The  imperial 
guard,  all  the  reserves  of  the  4th  cordis, 
an  immense  cavalr)%  including  two  regi- 
ments of  cuirassiers,  covered  by  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  artillery,  were  directed  to 
traverse  the  village  and  assault  the  posi- 
tion. The  attempt  was  gallantly  made. 
The  French  plunged  into  the  ravine  that 
separates  Ligny  from  the  heights :  and, 
undismayed  by  the  torrent  of  grape  and 
musketry  which  wiis  poured  upon  them 
from  above,  pressed  on  with  irresistible 
impetuosity. 

A  horrible  carnage  ensued ;  the  impe- 
rial guard  attacked  the  Prussian  squares 
with  the  bayonet,  while  the  rival  cavalry 
charged  at  the  same  moment.  Not  a 
foot  of  ground  was  given;  the  dead  and 
dying  heaped  the  earth ;  neither  side 
would  yield  an  inch,  and  this  tremendous 
struggle  ajntinued.  But  darkness  having 
favored  the  advance  of  a  French  division 
which  had  made  a  circuitous  movement 
from  the  village,  the  Prussians  found  their 
flank  turned,  and  the  enemy  on  the  point 
of  attacking  tbeir  rear.  Without  a  re- 
serve, for  that  had  been  already  detached 
to  strengthen  the  right,  and  having  as- 
certained that  Wellington  could  hardly 
maintain  himself  at  Quatro-Bras,  and 
that  Bulow  could  not  get  up  in  time, 
Bluciitjr  determined  to  retreat  on  Tilly 
and  unite  himself  with  the  4th  corps.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  order  to  fall  back  was 
given,  a.nd  the  centre  an^l  right  retro- 
graded in  perfect  order.  Forming  again 
within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  held 
of  battle,  they  recommenced  their  re- 
treat; and,  unmolested  by  the  enemy, 
retired  upon  Wavre,  while  the  Fiench 
occupied  the  ground  the  Prussians  had 


abandoned,  and  bivouacked  on  the 
heights. 

Vandamme,  who  commanded  the 
French  left,  endeavored  to  amuse  the 
right  of  the  Prussians,  under  Zeithen. 
Had  he  succeeded,  it  must  liave  been  cut 
off  when  the  centre  fell  back.  But  the 
vigilance  of  the  Prussian  general  fore- 
saw the  danger ;  and  when  Blucher 
receded  Zeithen  retired  also,  and  kept 
his  communication  with  the  centre  un- 
broken. 

Thiehnan  had  repulsed  Grouchy  in 
his  numerous  attempts  upon  Sombre^ 
and  during  the  night  occupied  the  'til- 
lage of  Brie.  At  daylight  he  retired 
on  the  4th  corps,  and  falling  back  upon 
Gembloux,  formed  a  junction  with  Bu- 
low. 

Blucher's  retreat  on  Wavre  discon- 
certed the  plans  of  Napoleon.  Calculat- 
ing that  the  Prussians  would  establish 
themselves  in  the  n'?ighborhood  of  Na- 
mur,  the  French  emperor  hoped  to 
separate  the  British  and  the  allies :  but 
the  Prussian  general  conjectured  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  would  be  obliged  to 
retire  from  Quatre-Bras ;  and  according- 
ly, by  falhng  back  upon  AVavre,  he 
adopted  a  parallel  line  of  retreat  with 
tliat  of  the  British  upon  Waterloo — 
and  the  danger  of  a  separation  was 
avoided. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  loss 
sustained  in  this  long  and  desperate  con- 
flict was  on  both  sides  tremendous. 
Bonaparte  stated  his  killed  and  wound- 
ed at  3000  men  ;  but  it  has  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  it  amounted  to  double 
that  number.  The  Prussians  suffered 
dreadfully.  They  left  15,000  men  upon 
the  field — and  they  may  be  stated  as 
having  perished ;  for  the  unrelenting 
ferooity  with  which  both  sides  fought, 
prevented  quarter  from  being  asked  or 
given.  Fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
Blucher  had  abandoned,  comprised  the 
trophies  of  the  victory,  if  a  battle  gained 
under  such  circumstances,  and  unattended 
with  a  single  important  result,  deserves 
that  title. 

Bonaparte  has  been  severely  censured 
for  daring  to  attack  W^ellington  and 
Blucher  simultaneously.  Had  diffeient 
results  attended  the  battles  of  Quatre- 
Bras  or  Ligny,  prrjbably  military  criti- 
cism  on  Napoleon's  bold  jjlans   would 
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have  been  more  favorable.  Ney  seems 
certainly  to  have  pointed  out  a  safer 
course ;  and  his  idea  of  first  overwhchn- 
iug  the  British,  and  afterwards  taking  the 
Prussians  in  detail,  might  have  been  more 
successful  had  it  been  adopted.  But 
even  admitting,  in  part,  that  Napoleon's 
"  arrangements"  were  erroneous,  they 
still  were  worthy  of  the  vigorous  and 
martial  spirit  that  planned  them.  His 
great  mistake  may  be  traced  to  a  mind 
Siat  refused  to  be  controlled  by  cold  cal- 
culation. He  aimed  at  more  than  he 
could  accomplish.  With  limited  means 
he  acted  upon  a  great  and  comprehensive 
scheme ;  and,  disdaining  to  recognize  his 
weakness,  he  pursued  an  object  demand- 
ing ampler  resources  than  he  possessed. 
This  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  re- 
sult; for  he  was  unable  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  his  triumph  over  the  Prussians, 
whom  he  permitted  to  retreat  without 
tbe  slightest  interruption.  His  army 
contented  itself  with  remaining  upon  the 
ground  it  had  conquered,  without  even  an 
attempt  to  harass  the  slowly  retiring 
columns  of  the  enemy. 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  OF  JUNE. 

While  the  Prussians  were  retreating 
upon  Wavre,  the  British  bivouacked  at 
Quatre-Bras,  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and 
with  scanty  means  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
the  harassed  soldiery  were  stretched  be- 
neath the  canopy  of  heaven.  Nor  was 
sleep  even  upon  the  bare  earth  to  be  so 
easily  obtained.  The  wounded  brought 
in  from  the  rye  field  by  their  comrades — 
the  partial  burying  of  the  dead' — the 
confusion  attendant  on  the  arrival  of 
fresh  divisions  during  the  night — with 
frequent  alarms  from  the  French  picquets, 
rendered  the  British  bivouac  comfortless 
and  unrefreshing. 

But  no  complaints  were  heard.  The 
troops  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
their  privations;  and  day  dawned  upon 
the  gallant  band,  and  found  them  neither 
subdued  by  fatigue,  nor  disheartened  by 
the  losses  of  yesterday.  The  wounded, 
who  had  been  collected  during  the  night, 
were  early  in  the  morning  sent  off  to 
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Brussels.  Every  attention,  there,  was 
bestowed  upon  the  sufferers  by  the  kind- 
hearted  inhabitants.  Wellington  had 
taken  necessary  steps  to  secure  them 
rest  and  relief,  and  the  reception  of  the 
British  wounded  at  Brussels,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  French  suflferers  at  Charleroi,  Najjo- 
leon  left  them  to  their  fate ;  and  such 
as  escaped  death  among  the  ruins  of 
Ligny  and  St.  Amand  perished  for  want 
of  assistance  in  the  deserted  streets  of 
Charleroi. 

Nor  were  the  cares  of  the  British 
commander  confined  to  his  wounded 
soldiery.  Preparations  were  actively 
made  for  the  grand  struggle  which  was 
to  be  expected  on  the  morrow ;  ammu- 
nition was  served  out,  to  replace  the  ex- 
penditure of  yesterday ;  and  the  guns 
which  had  beep  injured  by  the  enemy's 
cannonade  were  repaired  and  rendered 
serviceable. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
Wellington  received  information  of  the 
Prussian  retreat,  and  a  corresponding 
movement  on  his  part,  of  course,  became 
unavoidable.  Bonaparte  had  arrived  at 
Frasnes  at  nine  o'clock,  and  having 
despatched  Grouchy  in  pursuit  of  Blu- 
cher,  with  the  3d  and  4th  corps,  and  the 
cavalry  of  Excelmans  and  Pajol,  he  pre- 
pared, in  person,  to  attack  the  English 
commander.  The  latter,  however,  having 
masked  his  purpose,  by  parading  some 
horse  artillery  and  dismounted  dragoons 
on  the  heights,  left  a  strong  rear  guard 
in  front  of  Quatre-Bras,  and  retreated  in 
masterly  style  through  the  village  of 
Genappe ;  and  while  Napoleon  delayed 
his  attack,  waiting  for  his  6th  corps  and 
the  reserve  to  come  up,  his  abler  antago- 
nist passed  his  whole  army  over  the 
branch  of  the  Dyle  which  intersects  the 
village,  and  retired  in  noonday  through  a 
narrow  and  difficult  defile,  without  the 
least  molestation. 

Too  late  Napoleon  discovered  that 
Wellington  had  eluded  his  intended  at- 
tack ;  and  he  made  an  ineffective  at- 
tempt to  embarass  his  retreat  on  Water- 
loo. A  strong  body  of  French  cavalry 
were  detached  after  the  British,  and 
came  up  with  the  rear-guard  beyond  the 
village  of  Genappe.  But  their  pursuit 
was  soon  arrested :  as  they  issued  from 
the  village,  they  were  charged  by  tho 
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7th  hussars,  assisted  by  the  11th  aud 
23d  light  dragoons ;  but  supported  by  a 
m;iss  of  cuirassiers,  the  charge  failed 
against  the  lancei-s,  and  the  British  light 
cavalry  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Again 
the  charge  was  renewed,  and  with  no  bet- 
ter success, 
r  The  British  life-guards  were  no\y^ 
promptly  brought  up  ;  and  Lord  Angle- 
sey, who  commanded  the  rear  guard,  led 
on  the  regiment  in  person.  The  enemy 
were  driven  back  in  disorder  on  Genappe, 
and  made  no  further  attempt  to  disturb 
the  retreat.  Indeed,  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  broken  by  the  heavy  rains,  and 
cut  up  by  the  equipages  and  artillery, 
rendered  any  cavalry  attempt  useless : 
rapid  movements  were  not  to  be  ef- 
fected ;  and,  excepting  some  partial 
skirmishing  and  a  distant  cannonade, 
the  march  of  the  British  army  was  un- 
disturbed. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
English  troops  halted  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  The  ground  for  the  different 
divisions  was  immediately  marked  out, 
and  orders  given  to  bivouac  for  the 
night.  The  troops  accordingly  piled 
their  arms — wood  was  collected  from  the 
adjoining  forest — the  fires  were  lighted — 
the  cavalry  picketed  their  horses — the 
artillery  unlimbered  and  parked  their 
guns — and  each  man  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare against  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  obtain  some  shelter  <luring  the 
dreary  night  which  was  fast  approach- 
ing. The  infantry  bivouacked  on  the 
ridge  of  the  rising  ground,  which 
stretched  along  the  whole  position,  and 
the  cavalry  rested  in  some  hollows  in 
the  rear. 

While  the  British  were  taking  up  their 
position,  the  French  opened  a  distant 
cannonade  with  round  shot.  It  was  par- 
ticularly directed  against  the  chateau  of 
Hougoraont ;  but  it  soon  ceased,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  passed  without 
alarm. 

The  weather,  which  during  the  l7th 
had  been  close  and  showery,  grew  worse 
at  the  approach  of  night ;  a  thick  and 
constant  rain  set  in  ;  the  wind  rose  and 
blew  violently ;  and  peals  of  thunder, 
accompanied  with  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, were  heard  incessantly.  Tlie  rain 
increased,  and  fell  in  torrent.s  ;  the  night 
indeed  was  awful,  and  its  violence  a  fitting 


harbinger  of  the  stormy  morning  that  suc- 
ceeded it. 

In  groups  the  harassed  soldiers  crowded 
about  the  watch  fires,  which  were  with 
difficulty  kept  up  along  the  lines.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  staff',  with 
others  of  the  principal  officers,  passed  the 
night  in  the  village  of  Waterloo :  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
every  cottage  being  written  with  chalk 
iipon  the  door — and  frail  and  perishing  as 
was  the  record,  it  was  found  there  long 
after  many  of  .those  whom  it  designated 
had  ceased  to  exist ! 

On  the  heights  opposite  to  those  occu- 
pied by  the  British,  the  French  were 
halted.  The  rising  grounds  on  which 
either  army  bivouacked  rose  from  a  nar- 
row plain  ;  each  ridge  undulating  gently 
upwards,  and  about  a  thousand  vards 
asunder.  The  intermediate  space  was 
unfenced  and  open,  and  then  covered  by 
a  rich  crop  of  corn,  full  grown,  and 
ready  for  the  sickle.  Of  the  two,  the 
French  had  probably  the  better  position. 

The  spot  where  Wellington  deter- 
mined to  give  Napoleon  battle  was  choseu 
with  excellent  judgment :  it  is  easily  de- 
scribed. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Duke's  position  lay 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  intersected  by  the 
great  road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi ; 
near  the  entrance  of  the  forest  stands  the 
village  of  Waterloo.  The  British  right 
extended  to  Merke  Braine,  and  the  left 
rested  on  the  heights  above  Ter  le  Haye. 
The  entire  line  had  a  gentle  declivity  in 
its  front,  while  Ter  le  Haye  and  Merke 
Braine  with  their  defiles  covered  the 
flanks,  and  would  have  offered  great  diffi- 
culties to  Napoleon  had  he  endeavored  to 
turn  the  position.  In  front  of  the  left 
centre  the  farm  house  of  La  Ilaye  Saint 
wjis  occupied  by  a  Hanoverian  detach- 
ment ;  and  in  front  of  the  right  centre 
the  chateau  of  Hougomont  was  gaiTisoned 
by  a  portion  of  the  guards,  and  a  few 
companies  of  Nassau  sharpshooters.  Wel- 
lington considered  this  to  be  the  key  of 
his  position,  and  great  attention  was  be- 
stowed upon  its  defence.  In  addition 
to  its  natural  advantages,  the  walls 
were  crenclled  to  afford  perfect  facility 
for  the  musketry  and  rifles  of  its  de- 
fenders. 

Behind  this  chain  of  posts  the  first  line, 
composed  of  Wellington's  finest  battalions, 
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was  forme<l.  The  second  was  rather  in  a 
hollow,  and  partially  sholtered  from  the 
enemy's  artilk-ry.  Tlie  third,  coinjiosed  of 
cavalry,  was  in  the  rear,  exteudiug  nearly 
to  Ter  le  Have. 

At  the  extreme  right,  the  British  army 
obliuned  to  Merke  Braine  and  defended 
the  road  to  Nivolles.  The  extreme  left 
was  in  communication  with  the  Prussiaus 
by  the  roiid  to  Ohain,  leadings  through 
the  piisses  of  St.  Lambert.  A  corps  of 
observation,  under  Sir  Charles  Colville, 
comprising  a  large  portion  of  the  4th 
division,  wivs  stationed  at  Halle,  to  defend 
the  British  right,  if  attacked,  and  cover 
Brussels  if  it  should  be  turned. 

The  strength  of  the  British  and  French 
armies  has  been  variously  and  very  dif- 
ferently stated.  The  former,  including  its 
corps  of  observation,  which  were  non- 
combatant  on  the  18th,  with  tlie  Bruns- 
wickers,  Belgians,  and  Xassau  contingent, 
amounted  to  74,000.  Of  the  force  of  the 
latter  (French),  from  the  contradictory 
statements,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  it 
with  accuracy — probably  90.000  would 
be  al>out  its  actual  strength  at  Waterloo. 
If  Warden  is  to  be  credited,  Bonaparte 
rated  it  at  T  1,000 ;  but  t;ikingthe  original 
strength  at  145,000,  deducting  10,000 
hors  de  combat  in  the  battles  of  the  loth 
and  16th,  and  reckoning  Gronchy's  corps 
at  45,000,  we  shall  find  that  90,000 
Frenchmen  entered  the  field  at  Waterloo. 
Certainly  Bonaparte  was  very  superior 
in  men,  and  still  more  so  in  artillery.  The 
French  parks  amounted  tv)  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  pieces  while  the  British  and 
Belgian  guns  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty. 

Wliile  W^ellington's  head  quarters 
were  at  Waterloo,  Napoleon  and  his 
staff  took  possession  of  the  farm  house 
of  CailloH.  Rirly  in  the  morning  he 
moved  forward  to  •  Bossu,  close  to  La 
Belle  Alliance,  and  from  its  heights  wit- 
nessed the  overthrow  of  his  power,  and 
the  destruction  of  a  noble  and  devoted 
army. 


THE  CAVALRY  PICKET. 

Seek  out — less  ofteu  sought  than  found — 

A  soldier's  grave,  fijr  thee  the  best : 
Then  look  around  and  clioose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest. 

••  r'    If-T,'  'i  BrROK. 

It  was  midnight;  the  bivouac  was 
silent ;  and  many,  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
were  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground  ;  but 
more  were  waking,  thinkinj;  on  absent 
homes,  or  on  the  grand  events  which 
waited  on  the  coining  day.  Indeed,  the 
night  of  the  17th  was  suflBcient  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  the  least  reflective 
with  feeUngs  of  awe  and  apprehension — 
on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle ;  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  powerful  and  excited 
enemy ;  their  own  physical  energies  worn 
down  with  marching,  hunger,  and  cold; 
stretched  upon  the  hill-side,  and  desti- 
tute of  shelter,  while  the  lightning  flashed 
above  them,  and  thunder,  peal  after  peal, 
reverberated  from  height  to  height.  Such 
was  the  British  bivouac — cold,  comfort- 
less, and  disheartening. 

At  the  foot  of  the  acclivity  on  which 
their  comrades  lay,  and  advanced  into 
the  thick  rye  which  covered  the  valley,  a 
cavalry  picket  watched  the  enemy's  who 
were  posted  on  the  opposite  ridge.  The 
drag<x)ns  were  standing  at  their  horses' 
heads,  prepared  to  mount  on  the  moment 
of  alarm  ;  but  there  was  little  ground  for 
apprehension  :  the  French  were  occupied 
in  securing  themselves,  as  they  best  could, 
against  the  increjising  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Their  bivuuac  extended  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  over  the  ad- 
joining heights,  and  was  easily  discerni- 
ble by  the  numerous  fires  they  had 
lighted  ;  and,  like  the  British,  they 
waited  till  day  should  usher  in  the  work 
of  death. 

Distant  sufficiently  from  tlie  men,  to 
prevent  their  couvei-sation  being  over- 
heard, two  persons  had  stationed  them- 
selves in  advance  of  the  picket.  The 
larger  and  stouter  of  the  two,  wrapped 
in  the  ample  folds  of  his  scarlet  cloak, 
leaned  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  and 
allowed  his  charger  to  crop  the  tall  corn, 
which  reached  to  the  horseman's  waist. 
He  seemed  to  be  buried  in  thought,  or 
sleeping ;  for  his  companion  frequently 
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addressed  him  without  receiving  a  reply. 
On  the  contrary,  the  young  dragoon  ap- 
peared anxious  to  pass  away  the  hours 
of  his  dreary  watch  ;  at  times  he  hummed 
parts  of  favorite  songs,  and  often  strove 
to  lead  his  mute  companion  into  con- 
versation. 

"  Maurice,"  he  said,  "  our  watch  will  be 
undisturbed ;  like  ourselves,  the  French 
have  had  exercise  enough  to-day  to  keep 
them  quiet  in  their  quarters.  Heaven 
protect  us !  what  a  flash  that  was !  and 
hear  how  the  thunder  echoes !  Are  you 
dreaming,  Mac  Carthy  ?  Never  do  I 
recollect  so  fearful  a  night  as  this." 

"  I  do  I"  replied  the  taller  horseman,  in 
tones  whose  hoUowness  startled  his  young 
companion. 

"  Why,  Maurice,  what  is  the  matter — 
are  you  ill  ?" 

"  Aye,  boy,  with  the  disease  that  has 
but  one  cure." 

"One  cure?" 

"  But  one  cure — the  grave !  It  was 
such  another,"  the  dragoon  continued, 
unconscious  that  he  gave  language  to  his 
thoughts — "just  such  another!  the  thun- 
der rolled  —  the  lightning  played  upon 
the  precipice  —  and  the  sea  —  aye,  that 
alone  is  wanted  to  make  the  scene  com- 
plete." 

"  For  God's  sake,  Maurice,"  cried  the 
young  dragoon,  alarmed  at  the  wild  man- 
ner of  his  comrade,  "  are  you  raving  ?" 

"  No,  Jack,  no ;  would  that  I  were ! 
to-morrow  shall  end  all!"  and,  after  a 
gloomy  pause,  he  added  in  a  deep  whis- 
per, "  and  I  shall  be  at  rest." 

"  By  heaven,  Mac  Carthy  you  are  de- 
lirious, or — " 

"  No,  Jack,"  he  continued,  with  a  me- 
lancholy smile;  "as  Hamlet  says — 'My 
pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep 
time,  and  makes  as  healthful  music' — 
Jac-k,  I  have  loved  thee  as  a  brother ;  and 
before  I  bid  this  world  'my  long  good 
night,'  I  would  confide  to  you  that  which 
mortal  ear  never  heard.  You  knew  me 
well — you  thought  so.  Jack ;  but  none 
knew  Maurice  Mac  Carthy  1  Who,  when 
his  song  was  merriest,  his  laugh  the  loud- 
est; when  the  wine  sparkled,  and  all 
drank  deep  and  frequently  —  who  then 
knew  that  the  band  of  penance  was 
pressing  on  his  lacerated  breast  ?  Here, 
Jack  —  clofter  yet  —  now  listen  to  my 
story ;    but  should  I  unfortunately  sur- 


vive to-morrow,  tliis  tale  must  be  locked 
in  your  bosom."  Again  a  flash  of  \avid 
lightning  gleamed  over  height  and  val- 
ley: and  a  peal  of  thunder  rolled  fear- 
fully through  the  troubled  air.  "  The 
night  well  suits  the  tale,"  he  mtmnured, 
"for  both  are  horrible.  Lend  me  your 
flask.  Jack.  Come,  my  old  remedy.  I 
would  brace  my  nerves,  boy  !" 

Raising  the  canteen  to  his  Kps,  he  took 
a  deep  draught ;  then  pressing  his  fore- 
head with  his  broad  hand,  as  if  to  col- 
lect himself^  he  thus  began  his  unhappy 
story. 


MAURICE  MAC  CARTHY. 

•  I  looked  upon  his  brow — no  sign 
Of  guilt  or  fear  was  there ; 
He  stood  as  proud  by  that  death  shrine, 
As  even  o'er  despair 
He  had  a  power:  in  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 
A  spirit  that  could  dare 
The  deadliest  form  that  death  could  take. 
And  dare  it  for  ibe  daring's  sake. 

L.E.  L. 

Mifte  is  an  ancient  name.  My  ances- 
tors were  possessed  of  immense  estates, 
and  their  descent  was  from  princes. — 
Ages  lapsed ;  the  political  convulsions  of 
Ireland  produced  proportionate  changes, 
till  the  last  descendant  of  "  the  Mac 
Carthys  of  the  Isles"  found  himself  lord 
of  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  western 
coast  of  Mayo,  lashed  by  the  ceaseless 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  separated  by 
pathless  wilds  from  the  more  civilized 
portions  of  the  island. 

I  was  born  in  London.  My  father,  in 
whom  the  blood  of  the  once  proud  name 
centred,  had  been  for  a  brief  space  a 
meteor  in  the  world  of  fashion.  In  the 
higher  circles  he  had  been  courted,  and 
been  noticed  by  the  loftiest  personage 
in  the  kingdom :  but  his  career  was 
ephemeral  as  fashion.  His  small  in- 
heritance was  not  calculated  to  support 
extravagance  and  display  :  the  Avreck  of 
his  hereflitary  prof>erty  was  soon  wretch- 
edly embarrassed,  and  all  that  was  worth 
alienating  was  parted  with  to  a  stranger, 
lie  married  a  woman  who  \vas,  like 
himself,  a  star  in  the  courtly  hemisphere. 
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She  was  portionless,  expensive,  and,  alas  I 
unprincipled.  In  a  few  months  after  I 
was  born,  my  father's  aft'airs  became  so 
desperate  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  leave  London  suddenly,  having  ar- 
ranged with  his  most  intimate  com- 
panion that  my  mother  should  join  him 
at  an  obscure  sea-port,  and  thence  tliey 
would  proceed  together  to  the  continent. 
In  vain  he  waited  her  arrival ;  and  at 
last  the  public  papers  announced  that  she 
had  eloped  with  his  false  friend. 

The  poor  dupe  of  fashionable  folly  re- 
tired a  ruined,  wretched,  heart-broken 
man,  to  the  wild  spot  which  still  called 
him  master,  and  which  hail  most  proba- 
bly escaped  the  general  wreck  by  being 
too  remote  and  valueless  to  merit  the 
attention  of  his  creditors.  His  guilty 
wife's  career  of  infiimy  was  short;  she 
perished  soon  after  by  fever,  contracted 
in  her  attendance  on  the  death-bed  of 
her  seducer. 

On  the  rocky  coast  of  Erris,  remote 
from  the  world,  and  shut  out  from  so- 
ciety by  the  wild  barrier  of  the  ocean, 
my  infancy  was  passed.     An  old  square 
tower,  whose  massive  walls  had  with- 
stood the  assaults  of  Time,  was  chosen 
by  my  father  for  his  residence,  and'^uf- 
ficiently  repaired  to  receive  us.     Noting 
could  be  bolder  and  more  romantic  flian 
the   site   of   our   solitary  dwelling.      It 
stood  where  a  deep  and  narrov^  fissure 
in  the  mountain  side,  probably  riven  by 
some  former  earthquake,  afforded  a  com- 
munication  with  the   ocean  to  a  small 
bay  within,  surrounde<:l  by  rocks  of  Al- 
pine height,  which  completely  sheltered 
it  from  the  frequent  storm.     This  httle  | 
haven  formed  a  singular  coutr;\st  to  the  \ 
ocean,  whose  waters  rested  in  it;  w'oilc  ^ 
the  waves  without  roared  in  the  fury  of  i 
the  tempest,  and  tumbled  iu  mountainous  , 
succession   against  the   precipice   which 
was  impassable  to  their  rage.     Within, 
that  little  bay  remained  unbroken  by  a 
ripple,  and  calm  as  an  infant's  slumber 
its  deep  blue  water  reposed ;  while,  with-  j 
out,  all  was  uproar  and  confusion.  , 

Here  passed  my  boyhood.  My  father 
secluded  himself  in  his  chamber,  and  i 
soon  became  a  very  misanthrope.  He  . 
occupied  the  upj>er  story;  and  as  the  i 
floors  were  arched  with  solid  masonrv,  i 
when  shut  up  iu  his  remote  apartment, 
no  sound  from  our  small  establishment 


disturbed  his  melancholy  musinfr.  The 
AooT  beneath  was  t«inanted  by  my  foster 
brother  and  myself;  and  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  building  comprised  a  huTo 
dark  hall,  where  our  gloomy  meals  were 
eaten,  with  some  ill  lit  closets,  which  were 
made  repositories  fur  the  simple  neces- 
saries of  our  limited  household.  A  low, 
irregidar  building  adjoined  the  tower, 
thatched  with  bent,*  secured  by  ropes 
and  stones  from  being  displaced  by  the 
frequent  storms.  In  this  our  domestics 
resided  :  they  seldom  entered  the  tower ; 
and  when  they  did,  their  respective  du- 
ties were  performed  in  profound  silence. 
My  father's  morbid  spirits  would  have 
been  tortured  by  a  laugh  ;  and  mirth 
and  happiness  seemed  banished  from  our 
dark  ;tbode. 

I  was  about  ten  years  old  when  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  I  might  de- 
scribe as  the  opening  scene  of  my  tracric 
story.  A  smuggling  lugger  anchore.3  in 
the  little  bay  I  have  already  described, 
and  a  stranger,  with  some  few  articles  of 
prohibited  traffic,  landed  from  the  vessel. 
He  was  endently  a  man  unaccustomed 
to  contraband  adventure ;  for,  excepting 
the  trifles  he  brought  as  a  present  to  the 
tower,  he  was  perfectly  unconnected  with 
the  vessel  and  her  cargo.  The  smuggler 
stated  that  he  had  boarded  them  while 
under  sail  from  the  coast  of  Holland; 
and  as  he  paid  handsomely  fur  his  pas- 
sage, it  was  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence to  the  wild  crew  who  he  was,  or 
what  business  brought  him  to  tlie  Irish 
coast.  He  announced  himself  to  be  a 
priest ;  and  after  a  short  stay,  and  two 
or  three  internews  with  my  father,  it  was 
notified  to  the  household  that  the  stranger 
was  to  remain  permanently  with  us,  to 
superintend  the  spiritual  alfairs  of  the 
family.  Accordingly,  the  room  adjoining 
mine,  which  had  been  hitherto  otx-upied 
by  ray  foster  brother,  was  allotted  to 
Father  Devereux ;  and  his  luggage,  com- 
prising a  strange l(X)kiog  bureau,  some 
trunks,  and  several  valuable  musical  iu- 
sti'uments,  were  remijved  to  the  apart- 
ment. 

It  appeared  that  my  education  formed 
part  of  my  father's  arrangements  \vith 


*  Bent  is  commonly  used  in  Erris  for  thatch- 
ing :  it  grows  in  the  sand  b;uiks.  and  is  con- 
sidered much  more  durable  than  straw 
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the  priest;  and  Devereux  proved  fully 
competent  to  the  task.  Well  versed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  he  spoke 
several  modern  langua^fes  fluently.  In 
the  sciences  he  was  a  proficient ;  and  in 
music  a  master.  His  instrumental  exe- 
cution was  chaste  and  brilliant ;  and  his 
fine  full  voice  was  often  heard  in  the 
evening:  as  he  wandered  among  the 
rocks  ;^  now  chaunting  a  sanctus,  and 
again  singing  the  dinne  airs  of  Presiello 
and  Cherubini.  Yet  he  was  ill  adapted 
to  discharcje  the  drudgery  of  our  wretch- 
ed household,  though  a  fitting  inmate  for 
our  gloomy  tower.  He  appeared  labor- 
ing under  the  spell  of  settled  melancholy : 
liis  manners  were  cold  and  unwinning ; 
a  cloud  eternally  rested  on  his  brow,  and 
his  look  evinced  reserve,  suspicion,  and 
insecurity. 

There  were  times,  too,  when  his  man- 
ners lost  their  usually  repulsive  character ; 
—  apparently  forgetting  what  weighed 
upon  his  mind,  his  conversation  Avould 
become  light  and  interesting;  his  lan- 
guage was  florid,  but  correct;  and  the 
tones  of  a  sweet  voice  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  listener,  as  Devereux  described 
■with  animation  scenes  and  places  he  had 
witnessed  or  visited.  He  had  travelled 
much ;  and  the  names  of  noble  and  ele- 
vated personages  would  at  times  fall 
from  him  inadvertently,  and  in  a  man- 
ner, too,  that  insinuated  himself  had 
once  moved  in  a  higher  sphere  than 
churchmen  commonly  do. 

He  was  still  a  young  man — his  figure 
slight,  his  face  by  no  means  handsome, 
his  complexion  sallow  and  unhealthy, 
and  care,  not  time,  had  placed  "  its  signet 
sage"  upon  his  brow ;  his  eyes  were  very 
dark  and  expressive,  yet  he  seldom  met 
the  glance  of  those  he  spoke  with,  and 
his  look  was  vigilant  and  restless.  I 
have  been  tedious  in  describing  this  man. 
No  one  knew  anything  of  his  family  or 
connectioas,  or  from  what  part  of  Eu- 
rope he  had  emigrated  to  the  wilds  of 
Erris ;  of  either  lie  never  spoke  him- 
self; and  if  que*ioned  on  the  subject, 
expressed  wnsidcrable  impatience.  He 
pimply  stated  that  he  was  an  orphan ; 
that  he  had  Ijeen  educated  in  a  religious 
house  on  the  continent ;  that  his  family 
were  extinct,  and  that  he  had  no  con- 
n«»ctions  resident  in  the  kingdom.  His 
history  was  wrapped  in  mystery ;  and  he 


alone  who  could  exjilain  it,  determined 
that  it  should  continue  so.  • 

Devereux  occasionally  retired  from  our 
so<'iety,  and  for  days  together  would  re- 
main secluded  in  his  apartment.  AVhile 
there,  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter: 
and  whether  the  monk  was  engaged  at 
those  seasons  of  retirement  in  religious 
duties,  or  in  some  secular  employine»t, 
none  could  answer.  The  strange-looking 
cabinet  which  remained  in  his  chamber 
was  never  unclosed,  and  it  Avas  secured 
by  a  curious  lock.  What  it  contained 
was  a  secret  to  our  little  household :  and 
Father  Devereux  and  his  bureau  excited 
the  unbounded  curiosity  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  tower. 

Li  describing  the  monk's  person,  I  for- 
got to  mention  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance. His  hair  Avas  coal  black,  with 
the  exception  of  one  lock  of  silvery 
whiteness,  which  grew  upon  his  right 
temple.  Devereux  concealed  it  generally 
among  the  dark  curls  which  surrounded 
it ;  but  accident  freqxiently  caused  it  to 
be  noticed. 

Five  years  passed,  and  my  father  be- 
came more  melancholy.  He  seldom  left 
his  chamber,  and  for  weeks  together  no 
oi\e  but  the  monk  was  admitted  to  his 
pffisence :  he  had  changed  to  a  gloomy 
aJietic ;  and  one  course  of  penance  was 
succeeded  by  some  fresh  mortification  of 
the  nesh.  Devereux  had  by  degrees 
gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
the  recluse,  which  enabled  him  to  as- 
sume in  all  his  affaii-s,  whether  spiritual 
or  temporal,  a  boundless  domination. 

My  tutor  and  I  never  liked  each  other 
— not  that  he  exercised  any  severity  to- 
wards me.  I  was  naturally  a  quick  boy, 
and  acquired  languages  easily ;  my  memo- 
ry was  excellent :  but  Avhat  principally 
induced  Devereux  to  attend  to  my  edu- 
cation, was  my  possessing  a  remarkably 
good  voice.  This,  Avith  a  coiTect  ear, 
and  tolerable  taste,  rendered  me  useful 
to  tlie  monk  in  his  darling  science  of 
music.  He  bestowed  extraordinary  pains 
to  make  me  a  musician,  and  I  was  soon 
capable  of  accompanying  my  master. 

I  was  noAv  fifteen ;  my  foster  brother 
lived  in  the  tower:  and,  certainly,  never 
did  brother  love  another  more  devoutly 
than  Cavanagh  loved  me.  He  was  a 
bold,  active-minded  boy ;  strong  and 
athletic  in  his  make,  and  daring  and  ad- 
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yonturuus  in  his  disposition,  lie  baled 
Father  Devereux  most  heartily ;  hikI 
from  the  monk  lie  met  "svith  a  sincere 
leturu. 

One  night  in  December,  after  our 
household  had  retired  to  rest,  and  the 
old  building  and  the  adjacent  cottage 
were  wrapped  in  profound  repose,  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  and  a  loud  and 
continued  knocking  at  the  gate,  suddenly 
disturbed  the  fiimily.  A  neighboring 
farmer  had  been  taken  dangerously  ill, 
and  Devereux,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
priest  and  physician  (for  he  professed 
some  knowledge  of  raeAhcine,)  was  sent 
for  by  the  sick  man.  The  night  was  cold 
and  squally,  and  the  monk  having  as- 
certained the  nature  of  the  pciisant's 
malady,  went  to  his  cal)inet  for  some 
necessary  remedy.  While  he  was  pro- 
curing it,  the  wind  in  a  sudden  gust 
eddied  up  the  staircase,  and  forcing  open 
the  door  of  the  closet,  extinguislied  the 
lamp,  and  Devereux  was  left  in  darkness. 
lie  had,  however,  obtained  the  drug  that 
lie  required,  and  locking  his  secret  de- 
pository, hurried  down  to  where  tlic- 
breathless  messenger  w;i,s  waitiiiL;-  i  i 
him  with  impatience. 

Finding  that  his  cloak  would  be  de- 
sirable to  protect  him  iVoiit  the  storm, 
he  commanded  Cavanagh,  who  was^ 
standing  near  him  with  a  1 '  '     '.i"  > 

up  and  fetch  it  from  his  cha,  iL^ 

did  so;  and  Devereux,  having  iniirlitid 
himself,  departed  for  the  sick  man's 
house.  It  was  some  three  or  four  miles 
distant;  the  path  which  led  to  it  was 
scarcely  passable  by  day,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  night  was  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  servants  returned  to 
their  beds,  and  the  house  was  again 
quiet.  I  took  my  candle,  and  mounting 
the  stone  stairs,  entered  my  chamber, 
and  commenced  undressing. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  softly 
opened,  and  Pat  Cavanagh  stood  before 
me ;  he  had  stolen  up  stairs  un perceived, 
and  putting  his  finger  on  his  lips,  signed 
to  me  to  continue  silent.  In  a  low  whis- 
per he  told  me  that  the  monk  had  drop- 
ped the  key  of  his  mysterious  cabinet, 
and  that  now  was  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  satisfying  our  curiosity,  and 
ascertaining  the  contents  of  Devereux's 
bureau.  Any  scruples  I  felt,  or  objec- 
tions I  urged  against  violating  the  monk's 


secret  depository  of  we  knew  not  what 
were  quickly  overruled  by  my  foster 
brother.  The  heavy  sleeping  of  the  ser- 
vants assured  us  we  were  safe  from 
interruption;  and  Cavanagh  and  I, 
taking  a  candle  from  my  room,  entered 
the  priest's  closet,  and  silently  secured 
the  door. 

Before  I  left  my  chamber  I  took  the 
precaution  to  undress  myself,  though 
Cavanagh's  anxiety  to  explore  the  secret 
cabinet  was  unbounded.  He  pointed  to 
the  monk's  pix,  or  box,  which  contained 
the  sacred  oil  used  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Romish  church,  as  it  lay  upon  the 
fl<ior,  where  Devereux  had  dropped  it 
with  the  key,  and  in  the  darkness  and 
hurry  consequent  upon  the  dying  call, 
neither  had  been  missed  by  the  monk. 

I  trembled  as  we  stood  before  the 
cabinet:  conscious  that  I  was  doing 
wrong,  I  would  not  have  ventured  to 
commit  a  breach  of  fnitli  with  any  one 
but  Devereux.  Wliile  I  still  hesitated 
to  apply  the  key,  Cavanagh,  bolder  or 
more  curious,  snatched  it  from  my  hand, 
and,  next  moment,  the  secret  bureau  llew 
open ! 

The  first  object  that  met  our  view  was 
a  brace  of  pistols  of  superior  workman- 
ship; they  were  carefully  loaded,  and  in 
oxeellent  order.  .  Beside  them  was  a 
stiletto,  a  beautiful  weapon,  highly  fin- 
ished, and  mounted  in  gold  and  ivory ; 
a  shorter  dagger  lay  beside  it. 

"  Holy  Virgin  I"  said  Cavanagh,  in  a 
whisper,  "  was  ever  priest  so  well  pro- 
vided 'i  and,  faith,  he. keeps  these  in  capital 
condition.  See  here,  a  flask  of  powder 
and  plenty  of  bullets !  Why,  Father 
Devereux  could  stand  a  siege !" 

AVhile  ray  companion's  attention  was 
engrossed  with  the  monk's  arms,  I  opened 
a  small  drawer,  of  which  there  were 
several  within  the  cabinet.  It  contained 
a  morocco  leather  case,  a  quantity  of 
foreign  gold  coin,  and  a  roll  of  paper 
secured  by  a  silken  string.  The  case 
enclosed  a  miniature — it  was  the  likeness 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  The 
air  an«l  stvle  wa^  evidently  Italian,  and 
the  painting  exquisite,  I  could  have 
crazed  on  it  for  hours ;  but  Cavanagh's 
anxiety  to  exjilore  the  secretaire  obliged 
me,  unwillingly,  to  replace  it  in-  the 
drawer. 

The  remainder   of  the   cabinet  was 
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filled  with  papers  and  memoranda :  a 
small  compartment  in  the  centre  alone 
remained  to  be  examined ;  it  bad  a  sepa- 
rate door  and  fiistenings,  but  both  were 
open :  there,  too,  were  some  smaller 
drawers.  In  one,  we  found  a  ring  and 
cross  of  extraordinary  beauty  :  in  the 
next,  some  little  packets  carefully  realed 
and  labelled,  with  several  phials  of  vari- 
ously colored  liquids.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly most  valuable  drugs,  for  the 
greatest  attention  seemed  to  have  been 
given  to  their  security.  In  the  same 
drawer  was  a  parchment  memorandum 
book.  Tliis  apparently  contained  medi- 
cal prescriptions  :  the  characters  were  in 
an  unknown  language :  and,  to  Cavauagh 
and  myself,  were  totally  inexplicable. 

Again  I  took  the  miniature — and 
again  I  looked  with  delight  on  the  lovely 
features  it  portrayed.  I  examined  the 
roll  of  paper  which  lay  beside  it :  I  hesi- 
tated to  untie  it ;  but  as  I  parted  the 
leaves,  the  words  "  Cfisa  Bella,"  "  Mar- 
cella,"  "  Venoni,"  and  others  of  less  sig- 
nificance were  visible.  My  curiosity  was 
excited — I  was  about  to  open  the  manu- 
script, when  suddenly  Cavanagh  ex- 
claimed :  "  It  is  a  horse's  feet,  apd  gal- 
loping, too! — It  must  be  Deverei 
Instantly  we  replaced  the  picture,  ^ 
laid  the  roll  of  papers  in  the  same  situa-, 
tion  that  we  found  it.  Cavanagh  was 
right :  a  horee  rapidly  approached — we 
locked  the  cabinet,  and  consulted  how 
we  shou'd  dispose  of  the  key.  "  Leave 
it  be.side  the  pix,"  sjiid  my  foster  brother, 
"It  is  the  monk — his  horse  is  in  the 
yard ;  and  now  to  bed,  put  out  the  can- 
dle, and  keep  quiet."  In  a  moment 
both  were  done ;  and  Cavanagh  ran 
down  staii-s  and  threw  himself  upon  his 
mattress,  while  the  heavy  sleep  of  two  or 
three  male  servants  in  their  settle  beds, 
beside  the  hall  fire,  proved  that  sound 
slumbens  are  not  confined  to  the  couch 
of  luxury. 

Ill  a  few  seconds  after  we  had  effected 
our  retreat,  a  fui-ious  knocking  at  the 
gate  again  alarmed  the  domestics  ;  and 
the  voice  of  Devereux  was  heard,  calling 
loudly  for  admittance.  The  unusual  noise 
instantly  aroused  the  servants  ;  and  ex- 
cepting Cavanagh,  who  had  determined 
to  sleep,  tbe  house  was  immediately  in 
motion. 

The   monk  demanded  a  candle>  and 


while  the  drowsy  servants  endeavored  to 
kindle  the  expiring  embers  of  the  hall 
fire  into  a  blaze,  Devereux  expressed  moro 
than  ordinary  impatience.  At  last  the 
light  was  procured ;  and  as  the  professor 
passed  the  crib  where  Cavanagh,  half 
awake,  was  stupidly  attempting  to  rouse 
himself,  he  struck  him  sharply  with  his 
riding-switch,  and  rated  him  as  a  useless 
sluggard.  I  heard  him  rush  up  stairs, 
and  enter  the  closet,  and  an  exclamation, 
liker  an  oath  than  a  blessing,  announced 
that  he  had  recovered  the  key.  H6 
locked  the  closet  door,  and  I  presum^ 
immediately  examined  his  bureau.  Soon 
after  I  heard  him  leave  his  room,  and 
next  moment  he  was  standing,  with  a 
lighted  lamp  in  his  hand,  beside  my  bed. 
My  apprehensions  of  a  discovery  were 
dreadful ;  but  I  made  an  exertion,  and 
managed  to  conceal  them.  "  You  were 
but  a  short  time  absent,  Father  Deve- 
reux," I  remarked. 

He  made  no  reply  to  my  observation, 
but  casting  one  of  his  searching  looks  on 
my  face — "  You  are  not  long  in  bed,  I 
fancy  ?" 

"  I  ani^orae  time,"  I  replied. 

"  I  saw  a  light  gleam,"  he  rejoined, 
'■ .  ither  frorn  this  window,  or  the  loop- 
of  rny  closet,  as  I  descended  the  hill 
labovc  thpiower,"  and  he  darted  a  furtive 
gl»nei&  atine  as  he  spoke. 
^Jfch  assumed  indifference  I  replied, 
"  Probably  you  noticed  my  candle ;  it  is 
but  just  now  extinguished." 

"  Then  you  remained  up  after  I  left 
you  ?"  said  the  monk. 

"  I  did,"  I  replied,  carelessly.    . 

"May  I  ask,  young  gentleman,  what 
detained  you  from  your  bed  ?" 

I  had  been,  fortunately,  arranging  some 
fishing-tackle  in  the  evening,  and  pointed 
to  a  table  covered  with  casting-lines  and 
flies  : — "  I  was  preparing  for  to-morrow," 
I  replied.  "  Aftfer  the  rain  of  to-day,  if 
the  wind  be  westerly,  as  it  promises,  I 
shall  kill  some  salmon." 

Instantly  Devereux  turned  his  lamp 
upon  the  place  I  pointed  to — flies  in 
excellent  confusion  were  there.  "  It  is, 
methinks,  a  strange  season  to  assort 
fisln'ng-gear ;  midnight  is  ill  adapted, 
young  sir,  for  selecting  colors  for  your 
angle ;"  and  turning  away,  I  heard  him 
retire  to  his  room. 

His  suspicions,  if  be  had  any,  were 
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removed  ;  for  afterwards  lie  never  hinted 
at  the  cause  of  his  abrupt  return.  I  had, 
however,  discovered  that  night  that  with 
Devercux  some  strange  mystery  was  in- 
volved. The  arms,  the  gold,  the  drugs, 
the  miniature,  and  the  jewels,  were  not 
the  usual  deposits  to  be  expected  in  a 
churchman's  bureau.  I  determined  to 
■watch  him  closely.  I  had  no  one  to 
whom  I  dared  confide  his  secret  or  my 
suspicions.  My  father,  totally  alienated 
from  the  world,  thought  and  acted  as  his 
spiritual  director  willed  ;  and,  had  I  ven- 
tnred  to  communicate  what  I  knew,  or 
■What  I  apprehended,  I  was  well  aware 
that  the  poor  dupe  would  have  immedi- 
ately detailed  it  to  his  artful  confessor. 

Three  summers  had  passed,  and  I  com- 
pleted my  eighteenth  year.  I  was  tall 
and  manly,  and  my  personal  strength 
was  amazing.  With  my  growth,  my 
antipathy  to  Devereux  appeared  increas- 
ing ;  he  could  not  but  notice  it — and  no 
doubt  liis  avei-sion  to  me  was  propor- 
tionate. 

My  father's  religious  severities  had  now 
attained  a  height  which  made  us  conclude 
that  his  intellects  were  sliakoiu  In^'oin- 
petent  to  manage  his  aflaiis,  he  delegat 
the  direction  of  his  family  to  his  confuss 
By  the  death  of  a  distant  r.  lation  of  m] 
unfortunate  mother,  a  lai_;>-  and  unex- 
pected addition  was  made  to  our  limited- 
income,  and  I  wished  to  rem  ve  my 
father  from  his  seclusion,  and  restore  him 
once  more  to  society  ;  but  on  this  point 
he  was  obstinate.  Devereux  worked  upon 
his  weakness,  and  he  continued  to  live  in 
obscurity,  his  willing  dupe.  Had  be  been 
as  weak  on  other  subjects  as  on  religion, 
young  as  I  then  was,  I  would  have 
exercised  the  authority  of  a  son,  and  be- 
come the  manager  of  his  property  and 
person ;  but  he  was  perfectly  rational 
when  the  priest  permitted  him  ;  and  he 
so  managed  to  keep  my  father  in  his 
thrall,  that  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  misery  of  witnessing  his  weakness, 
without  being  able  to  remove  the 
cause. 

Such  was  the  domestic  situation  of  the 
tower,  when,  early  in  a  dark  night  in 
January,  the  coast  was  alarmed  by  signals 
of  distress,  fired  in  quick  succession  from 
a  vessel.  We  all  hurried  to  the  rocks, 
and  the  islandoi-s  lined  the  cliffs,  allured 
by  the  hope  of  plunder.     The  flashes  of 


the  ship's  guns  through  the  darkness 
pointed  out  her  situation ;  and  wo  ejtsily 
ascertained  that  she  had  struck  on  a 
dangerous  reef,  a  league  distant  from  tho 
shore,  known  to  the  peasantry  by  the 
name  of  Carrick-a-boddagh. 

The  wind  increased,  and  at  midnight 
it  blew  a  hurricane.  The  guns,  which 
had  continued  firing  at  intervals,  ceased 
suddenly,  and  we  concluded  that  the  ves- 
sel ha«l  gone  to  pieces.  To  launch  a  boat 
on  that  iron-bound  coast  in  darkness, 
and  a  gale  of  wind,  was  impossible ;  and 
all,  with  difterent  objects,  waited  for  the 
light  of  morning,  f  was  anxious  for 
the  lives  of  the  wretched  crew ;  but  my 
companions,  I  suspect,  were  actuated  by 
the  sordid  hope  of  plunder. 

At  last  the  day  dawned — the  sea  ran 
mountains  high — and,  by  the  gray  light 
of  morning,  we  saw  a  ship  near||r  parted 
in  two,  hanging  on  the  dangeroas  reef, 
and  momentarily  expected  to  see  her  go 
to  pieces.  Most  part  of  the  cargo  had 
already  floated  from  the  wreck;  and, 
scattered  over  the  adjacent  coast,  had 
engaged  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild 
peninsula  in  their  lawless  work  of  ])1  un- 
der. AVitli  a  telescope,  I  discovered, 
through  a  mist  of  broken  sea  which  rose 
above  the  vessel,  that  some  living  thing 
was  still  upon  the  wreck.  My  enter- 
prise, and  probably  some  better  feeling-s, 
were  excited,  and  I  determined  to  reach 
the  hapless  ship.  I  had  the  best  yaAvi 
upon  the  coast ;  and  it  was  bebeved  that 
anv  sea  a  boat  could  live  in  mine  would 
pull  through ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  ' 
man  it.  Had  I  -^-islied  to  board  a 
smuggler,  or  undertake  any  contraband 
adventure,  I  should  have  found  in  the 
wild  and  lawless  islanders  a  ready  and 
effective  crew ;  but  now  all  were  bent  on 
one  bad  object,  and  their  feelings  callous 
to  the  danger  of  a  fellow  creature. 

The  sea  broke  with  unusual  violence 
on  the  rocky  entrance  of  our  little  har- 
bor ;  generally  calm,  even  severe  weather, 
but  slightly  aftected  it;  but  now  the 
convulsion  of  the  ocean  without  had 
reached  it,  and  its  waters  were  agitated 
bv  the  swell.  I  calle<:l  on  some  of  the 
boldest  of  our  tenantry,  but  they  refused 
to  venture ;  talked  of  the  attempt  fis 
madness,  and,  pointing  to  the  heavy  surf 
which  broke  upon  the  cliff,  deelared  no 
boat  could  live  a  moment  in  the  breakers. 
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I  w;i5  not  easily  discoiuaged :  with  Cava- 
nagh's  assistance,  and  the  servants  of  the 
tower,  we  launched  the  yawl — and  again 
I  tried  to  pei-suade  the  unwilling  peasants 
to  assist  me  to  reach  the  wreck.     But 
vain  were  my  entreaties — in  vain  Cava- 
nagh  cursed  them  as  cowards — and  at 
last,  despairing  of  assistance,  we  deter- 
mined  to  attempt  to  board  the  vessel. 
The  yawl's  painter  was  cast  off,  and  we 
Lad  pulKl  a  few  boats'  length  from  the 
rocks,  now  crowded  with  anxious   spec- 
tators, when   "Paurike  Bawn,"  (White 
Pat)  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  the 
favorite  pilot  of  the  sraugglers,'called  on 
us  to  return.     We  did  so.     Pamike  and 
his  two  sons,  the  ablest  boatmen  on  the 
coast,  deliberately  threw  off  their  hats 
and  cota  )}U)res*  and,  tossing  their  jackets 
to  the  women  who  crowded  roimd,  and 
vainly  gtrove   to   dissuade    them,   they 
leaped  Ihto  the  yawl.     Paurike  t.xjk  the 
helm ;  his  sons,  Cavanagh,  and   mvself, 
settled  ourselves  to  the  oars.     While  we 
-were  "preparing  for  our  bold  attempt,  the  i 
populace  Avho  lined  the  chffs  prayed  us  | 
to  desist;  one  alone  encouraged  us — it 
was   Devereux.     I   guessed   his    object,  I 
but  he  was  disappointed.  i 

^       We  pulled  through  the  sheltered  water 
quickly,  and  approached  the  entrance  of 
the   inlet.     Tlio   swell   burst  upon   the 
rocks  with  deafening  nolence,  while  the 
narrow  opening  to  the  ocean  was  scarcely 
discernible  through  the    cloud  of  spray 
which  rose  from  the  broken  waters. — 
Paurike  Bawn  had   long  been  reputed 
4he  boldest  pilot  on  the  coast,  and  now 
he  proved  to  be  the  best.     Our  success 
and  our  lives  depended  on  his  skill  and 
our  own  exertions ;  for,  if  we  cleared  the 
broken  sea,  which  boiled  for  a  hundred 
yards   between   us   and   the   ocean,  we 
might  succeed.     We  entered  the  break- 
ers.    "  Pull,"  cried  Paurike  Bawn :  "  pull 
— ^life  and  death  are  in  your  oars,  boys  I" 
Cavanagh   and   his,  young  companions 
were  counted  the  flower  of  our  hardy 
peasantry ;  and  braver  hearts  or  stouter 
arms  never  buffeted  an  angry  sea.     We 
Btrained   till   the   tough   ash    l»ent  like 
willow;  by  main  strength  we  forced  the 
yawl  into  the  surf;  a  shower  of  spray 
concealed,  us  from  the   land — our  oare 
fell  with  lightning's  quickness  into  the 


♦  Lar^e  frieze  coata  used  by  fishermen. 


■■  foammg  water;  Pamike  steered  the  boat 
imraitably-^and  in  a  few  minutes  a  loud 
cheer  from  the  cliff  announced  that  we 
I  had  crossed  the  breakei-s ;  and  over  thjO 
;  dark  waves,  which  came  rolling  on  like 
j  liquid  mountains,  our  bold  skiff  rose,  as 
[  with  longer  and  hghter  strokes  we' di- 
rected our  course  to  the  wreck. 

We  pulled  indeed  foi-  hfe  and  death— 
we  neared  the  unhappy  vessel,  and  as  we 
approached  we  noticed  one  living  thing 
— It  was  a  female  figure  >  she  saw  us, 
and  waved  a  handkerchief.  We  carpe 
up  rapidly.  Paurike  Bawn  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Carrick-a-boddagh  ;  and 
through  a  channel  in  the  reef  we  were 
enabled  to  reach  the  ship,  or  rather  that 
portion  of  the  wreck  where  the  female 
stood. 

In  a  moment  I  gained  the  deck,  and 

found   a   beautiful  girl  of  about  fifteen, 

seated  beside  an    elderly    man— whose 

head  she  supported  on  her  lap,  while  she 

occasionally  moistened  his  cold  lips  with 

some  cordial.     The  man  was  not  visible 

till  I  had  got  on  board,  as  he  was  lying 

on  the  deck  lashed  to  the  stump  of  the 

mi^nnM|t     He  appeared  dying,  and 

"^^'^^^^^l*'*^^  the  approaching  succor. 

ot  so  the  female — she  clung  to  me  in 

n  agonyjf  joy,  and  called  me  her  dear 

eliverer,™ 

'"'^Xavanagh  and  his  companions 
l;-  every  endeavor  to  recover  the 
exiiausied  stranger,  I  collected  from  the 
broken  narrative  of  the  interesting  girl 
that  her  father  was  an  Englishman^  and 
had  been  for  many  years  resident  in 
South  America.  He  had  married  a 
Spanish  lady,  and  she  was  their  only 
child.  Her  mother  died— and,  finding 
his  health  dechning,  her  father  decided 
on  leturning  to  his  native  country.  He 
made  the  necessary  preparations — dis- 
posed of  his  plantation,  and  invested  the 
produce  in  the  cargo  of  this  luckless  ship, 
and  some  valuable  jewels.  They  sailed 
from  the  Havanna  for  England,  Tliick 
and  severe  weather  came  on,  and  caused 
them  to  deviate  from  their  coui-se  ;  they 
lost  their  reckoning,  and,  ignorant  of  the 
proximity  of  the  western  coast,  found 
themselves  close  in  just  as  a  heavy  gale 
from  the  southwest  came  on.  The  ship 
worked  ba<Ily — she  was  unal^le  to  beat 
out  to  sea,  and  night  came  on  while  they 
were  vainly  struggling   to   clear   a  lee 
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shore ;  nnd,   soon   afttir   dark,    the    shi}) 
struelc  on  Carrii-lc-a-boddagh. 

"  '  For  the  hvst  fortnight,  she  continued, 
hor  father  had  been  getting  worse,  and 
fiom  the  conunenceinoiit  of  the  bad 
weatlier  he  had  been  unable  to  leave  his 
cabin.  When  the  vessel  struck,  in  an  ex- 
ertion he  made  to  gain  the  deck,  ]ie  was 
thrown  by  a  violent  lurch  from  the  com- 
panion ladder,  and  loft  in  a  state  of'insen- 
sibilit}'.  The  captain  fired  signals  Of  dis- 
tress, but  they  were  unanswered ;  the 
vessel,  yielding  to  the  sea,  began  to  part 
amidsliips,  and  the  crew,  believing  their 
situation  desperate,  hoisted  out  the  long 
boat ;  but  she  was  scarcely  in  the  water 
when,  she  bilged  against  a  fallen  mast. 
T!ie  launch  was  thevi  got  over  i\w  ship's 
side.  Adela,  as  the  lovely  stranger  was 
called,  finding  the  wreck  about  t(>  be  de- 

"serteii,  implored  the  captain  to  assist  her 
wounded  father  to  the  boat,  and  nr>t  aban- 
don them  to  what  appeared  certain  de- 
struction. Though  made  upon  her  knees, 
her  appeal  to  his  humanity  was  lost  upon 
th,-^  monster.  The  ship's  company  were 
crowding  into  the  boat,  when  the  poor 
girl,  with  a  desperate  effort  and  almost 
superhuman  strength,  assisted  Uer  dying 
father  to  reach  the  deck  ;  they  only  suc- 
ceeded to  find  themselves  abandoned  to 
tlicir  fate  ;  the  last  man  had  left  the  de- 
serted vessel,  and  the  crowded  launch 
was  already  coral)ating  the  angry  ocean. 
Adela  in  despair  leaned  over  the  bul- 
wark, but  little  time  w:i3  left  for  lament- 
ing the  abandonment  of  her  father.  By 
a  llash  of  lightning  she  saw  the  boat 
followed  by  a  mountainous  sea — it  broke 
right  astern  of  the  devoted  wretches — in 
a  ma-ss  of  foaming  surge  the  launch  dis- 
appeared, and  every  soul  perished. 

"  And,  oh  !"  she  exclaimed,  raising  her 
eyes  in  an  agony  of  despair  to  heaven ! 
"  would  it  not  have  been  better  that  I 
had  shared  their  fate  ?  I,  about  to  lose 
ray  only  protector,  and  be  tlirown  a 
wretched  helpless  outcast  on  the  world ! 
May  God  support  me  !" 

The  deep,  the  heart-rending  misery  of 
he  poor  sufferer  overpowered  me.  I  too 
tvas  young  and  ardent,  and  unhackneyed 
.n  the  school  of  life.  I  knelt  beside  her 
— T  prayed  her  to  be  comforted — I  swore 
to  love  her  as  a  brother — and  called  on 
heaven  to  forget  me  when  I  ceased  to  be 
her  prot2ctor. 


Poor   girl — njy  ardent    manner  sne- 
ceeded  in  partially  restoring  ht?r  to  tran- 
quility :  and,  following  her  directions,  we 
reco^•ered  from  a  part  of  the  cal)in  where 
the  sea  had  not  yet  entered,  a  numhor 
I  of  trunks  and  packages ;  one  she  pointed 
I  out  particularly,  and  toMmefn  a  whisper 
!  that  it  contained  the  jewels  she  had  men- 
{  tioned.     We  placed  them,  with  great  ex- 
I  ertion-^  in  the  yawl,  and  with  still  greatfer 
j  difficulty  removed  hej*  dnd  the  dying 
j  stranger.  . 

I  In  the  interim  the  tide  began  to  flow,aTld 
the  wind,  which  had  lulled  for  a  time,  sen- 
sibly increased.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost :  with  amazing  efforts,  from  the  im- 
minent danger  of  being  swamped,  we 
clcinred  the  frightful  channel  by  which 
we  had  approached  the  wreck.  Paurike's 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  reef  alone  en- 
abled us  to  escape,  and  we  pulleiMhrough 
a  mountainous  sea  in  safety,  ana  again 
drew  near  the  dangerous  entrance  of  our 
iron  bound  haven.  Waiting,  by  Pau- 
rike's directions,  for  a  tremendous  mass 
of  water  which  came  swelling  after  us, 
and  was  sufficient  to  shake  the  nerves  of 
the  boldest  mariner,  we  made  it  the 
means  of  our  security  ;  mounted  on  its 
lofty  ridge  we  desperately  entered  the 
rocky  chasm — it  broke  with  a  thunder- 
ing sound — ^the  spray  flew  half  wa}'  up 
the  precipice — but  three  gallant  strokes 
carried  us  beyond  its  reflux — aiid  though 
it  filled  us  to  the  beams,  it  had  left  us  in 
safety  in  the  harbor. 

We  had  providentially  succce^^ed — we 
hail  reseued  two  deserted  beings  from 
destructii)n,  and  a  hundred  voices  who 
had  despaired  of  our  return,  now  cheered 
us  as  we  beached  the  yawl. 

Ramsay,  as  the  stran^'er  Avas  called, 
was  carried  with  his  daughter  to  the 
tower.  He  was  placed  in  a  waim  bed, 
and  all  the  simple  remedies  within  our 
power  were  administered  to  him — but  in 
vain.  He  continued  sinking  till  evening, 
and  expired  in  his  daughter's  arms.  He 
appeared  sensible  in  his  last  moments, 
and  conscious  that  he  had  those  around 
who  were  anxious  to  relieve  his  suffering. 
Just  before  his  departure,  he  made  a 
feeble  elT-irt — named  his  daughter  once 
— then  pointing  to  me,  breathed  his  last. 
Adela  and  I  under  ^tood  his  dying  look ; 
it  seemed  confiding  her  to  my  protection. 
It  reqinred  some  pcrvaasion  to  remove 
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the  gentle  mourner  from  her  parent's 
corpse,  and  I  surrendered  my  own  apart- 
ment to  Adela.  Tlie  hist  rites  of  sepul- 
ture were  bestowed  on  Rjimsay's  re- 
mains— the  fair  orphan  was  left  to  her 
sorrows ;  and  a  ^•i;la£Je  girl  I  had  j^ro- 
cured  for  her  attendant  wjts  the  only 
person  permitted  to  intrude  upon  her  pri- 
vacy. 

Devereux  was  particularly  curious  to 
ascertain  what  information  I  might  be 
possessed  of  relative  to  the  interesting 
girl.  He  proposed  that  the  trunks  and 
boxes  saved  from  the  ^vreck  should  be 
examined.  The  one  which  Adela  pointed 
out  as  containing  her  father's  jewels  at- 
tracted the  monk's  attention,  from  its 
being  constructed  of  a  hard  and  valuable 
wood,  and  secured  with  iron  clasps  and 
numeious  locks  and  fastenings.  I,  how- 
ever, ^remptoinly  objected  to  any  of 
Adela's  property  being  disturbed,  and  in- 
sisted that  her  luggage  should  immedi- 
ately be  placed  under  her  own  care  ;  and 
it  was  conveyed  to  her  apartment. 

Devereux  would  have  been  inclined 
to  have  satisfic<l  his  curiosity,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  orphan's  liistory  and  effects 
together  ;  but  of  late  he  found  me  deter- 
mined to  assert  a  mastery  in  the  tower 
which  had  for  years  been  usurped  by 
himself.  He  used  his  monkisli  influence 
to  make  my  father's  religious  weakness 
secondary  to  his  schemes;  but  ray  spirit 
had  been  roused,  and  Cavanagli  encou- 
raged me  to  oppose  the  priest.  A  \nolent 
quarrel  had  occurred  a  few  days  before 
the  shipwreck,  which  threatened  to  rob 
Devereux  of  the  power  over  the  manage- 
ment of  my  father's  affairs,  which  for  a 
long  time  he  had  been  suffered  to  exercise, 

A  favorite  servant  unintentionally  ne- 
glected to  olx;y  some  order  given  by  the 
rnonk,  and  during  ray  absence  on  a 
shooting  excursion  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  tower.  I  recalled  him  on  my 
return,  and  a  fierce  altercation  between 
myself  and  Devereux  ea-^ued.  I  insisted 
on  seeing  ray  father,  and  learning  from 
,  hinisfclf  to  whom  the  direction  of  his 
household  should  be  intrusted  ;  and  with- 
out requiring  his  conft'.<sor  to  intro<iuce 
me,  a  cerotnonv  of  late  necessarv  before  I 
could  see  liim,  I  hastened  to  !iis  charnVKT. 
The  monk  would  have,  stopped  me  on  the 
stairs,  but,  irritated  by  his  impertinence, 
I  threw  him  from    me   with   contempt; 


and  before  he  could  bar  my  entrance,  I 
was  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  melan- 
choly victim  of  superstition. 

I  started  when  I  looked  upon  the 
wretched  devotee :  his  beard  was  un- 
shorn— a  hempen  rope,  bound  round  his 
waist,  secured  his  black  dressing  gown, 
on  his  forehead  was  a  figure  of  the  ci-oss, 
and  his  face  and  hands  were  soiled  with 
ashes. 

But  I  had  little  time  for  observation. 
Devereux,  his  countenance  glowing  with 
rage,  was  instantly  beside  us.  With  all 
the  assurance  of  monkish  arrogance,  he 
demanded — "  Why  had  I  the  audacity  to 
disturb  his  penitent  ?"  I  answered  with 
a  laugh  of  derision  that  stung  the  priest 
to  the  soul ;  his  rage  outstripped  his  pru- 
dence, and  he  attempted  to  remove  me 
forcibly  from  my  father's  presence.  But  in 
turn  I  became  roused  ;  catching  him  in  my 
arms,  and  exerting  my  extraordinary 
strength,  I  hurled  him  from  me  with  a 
violence  that  he  little  calculated  on.  Tlie 
private  altar,  its  crucifix,  and  other  ap- 
purtenances were  overturned  ;  and  had 
not  the  monk  fortunately  alighted  on  my 
father's  pallet,  he  must  have  been  severely 
injured.  "  Father,"  I  cried,  before  the 
priest  could  rise  from  the  ground,  and 
while  the  unliappy  fanatic,  unable  to 
speak,  gazed  upon  lis  by  turns — "Fa- 
tlier,"  1  exclaimed,  "  what  means  the  state 
I  find  you  in  ?  This  is  not  religion,  nor 
is  that  man  the  minister  of  God  !  You 
are  the  tool — the  dupe  of  an  artrul  bigot ; 
and  am  I  to  be  his  victim  ?  Hear  ine, 
father;  the  time  is  come  when  you  must 
select  between  us  ;  either  renounce  yon- 
der hypocrite  or,"  and  I  swore  a  deep 
oath,  "  I  will  no  longer  remain  to  tamely 
witness  a  parent's  degradatioTi." 

"  Maurice,"'  said  my  father,  faintly, 
"  spare  me,  as  you  are  my  child.  God 
knows  I  love  you — but  my  lost,  my  mis- 
erable soul}!' — and  the  wretch<3<l  ascetic 
commenced  a  torrent  of  Ave.  Mai  ias. 

I  paused  for  a  moment : — "  F.ither,  I 
came  here  not  to  witness  an  imbf^cility 
that  wrings  my  heart,  but  to  speak  my 
firm,  my  fixed  determination.  1  will 
submit  no  longer  to  the  tyranny  of  yon- 
der monk  :  and  ore  to-morrow's  sun  S(;ts, 
if  lie  continues  master,  1  bid  farewell  to 
my  fitther's  Ikjusc  for  ever  !  Jiut — "  and 
the  priest  had  risen  and  approached  us  : 
— •'  but  I  will  not  leave  you  at  that  man's 
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xaorcy — before  another  week  you  sliall  be 
free  from  this  degrading  bondage.  Re- 
flect, m}'  father  !  I  leave  you  for  an  hour 
— and  then  >/ou,  at  least,  motik,  shall  feel 
my  resolution!"  So  saying,  I  left  the 
room,  and  Devereux  remained  with  hi.s 
dupe. 

The  hour  passed  ;  my  foot  was  on  the 
stairs  ;  and  again  I  would  have  forced  my 
way  to  my  father's  presence,  but  the 
confessor  met  me,  and  in  an  humble 
tone  of  voice  requested  me  to  walk  out 
with  him.  I  sullenly  obeyed,  and  we 
left  the  tower.  "  Maurice,"  he  said,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  different  far  from  his  usual 
style  of  addressing  me,  "  I  grieve  to  find 
that  the  regard  you  once  felt  for  your 
tutor  and  friend  is  over.  I  may  have 
been  to  blame.  I  have,  doubtless,  exerted 
a  care,  an  anxious  care,  over  all  that  re- 
lated to  your  father's  spiritual  wants; 
aad  has  this  estranged  my  pupil's  affec- 
tions from  me  ?  Nay,  more:  I  may  have 
erred  in  being  solicitous  for  his  earthly 
prosperity  ;  but  He  who  knows  the  heart 
c£tn  best  testify  how  faithful  was  my  zeal. 
But  I  can  correct  the  latter.  In  future, 
.IS  a  guest  1  shall  visit  you ;  and  to  you, 
the  natural  director  of  a  parent's  property, 
I  surrender  all  jurisdiction ;  but  for  ray 
honored,  suffering,  conscience-strickeu 
fi-iend,  I  cannot — will  not  abandon  him. 
You  wish  me  to  be  absent — be  it  so ; 
your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed  ;  the  cabiu 
of  the  next  peasant  who  will  shelter  me 
Is  good  enough  for  the  lowly  follower  of 
my  meek  Master  ;"  and  Devereux  crossed 
himself  devoutly.  "  From  it  I  can  daily 
visit  my  sinful  brother  :  and  uniting  my 
prayers  for  mutual  mercy  with  him,  we 
can  mingle  our  devotions  together." 

I  was  surprised  ;  this  sudden  change ! 
Had  I  mistaken  the  man  ?  and  was  he, 
whom  I  considered  a  meddling,  intrigu- 
ing priest,  in  reality  an  humble  and  for- 
giving churchman  ?  Soon  ray  anger  va- 
nished ;  and  before  Ave  had  been  an  hour 
in  convei-sation  I  had  become  a  partial 
convert  to  Devereux ;  and,  believing  I 
had  wronged  him,  I  entreated  him  to 
continue  with  my  father  as  his  spiritual 
director,  and  remain  an  inmate  of  om- 
lonely  dwelling. 

From  that  hour  his  conduct  towards 
me  was  totally  altered,  and  he  seemed 
watching  opportunities  to  gain  my  good 
opinion.     I  almost  succeeded  in  conquer- 


ing my  former  antipathy.  I  was  nomi- 
nally the  manager  of  my  father's  affairs ; 
but  Devereux  indirectly  possessed  an  in- 
fluence which  controlled  the  family  and 
myself. 

Adela  recovered.  Wild  an  our  dwel- 
ling was,  and  removed  as  the  tower  lay 
from  the  dwellings  of  civilized  men,  the 
delicacy  of  the  attention  paid  to  her  mis- 
fortunes reconciled  her  to  the  solitude  she 
was  consigned  to.  I  was  the  first  person 
admitted  to  her  chamber,  and  that  inter- 
view— O  God  I  how  vividly  its  recollec- 
tion returns. 

It  was  evening  when  I  repaired  to  her 
apartment  by  her  own  invitation.  The  win- 
ter sun,  which  through  the  day  had  been 
brilliant  and  frosty,  shed  his  departing 
light  upon  the  casement  where  the  gen- 
tle mourner  was  seated.  Habited  in  the 
deepest  black,  one  solitary  band  of  lai-ge 
pearls  secured  a  Httle  locket,  containing 
some  memorials  of  her  parents ;  and  this 
was  her  only  ornament.  I  have  been  no 
stranger,  .Jack,  to  woman's  beauty  ;  but  I 
never  met  any  so  irresistible  as  the  artless 
charms  of  Adela  Ramsay.  The  clear 
olive  of  her  comple.xion ;  the  dark  soft 
eye,  with  its  arching  brow  and  silken 
lashes  ;  and  the  rich  profusion  of  curling 
hair,  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  all  be- 
spoke her  Spanish  descent.  Her  spring 
of  life  -was  verging  into  summer ;  and  the 
fio-ure  of  faultless  symmetry,  now  so  light 
and  flexible,  Avould  shortly  ripen  into  full 
and  majestic  womanhood. 

The  first  burst  of  filial  sorrow  had  sub- 
sided into  a  soft  and  winning  melancholy, 
which,  with  her  mourning  dress,  well 
harmonized  with  the  scene  and  hour  of 
our  interview.  She  rose  on  my  entrance, 
and,  extending  her  hand  to  me,  burst 
into  tears.  I  led  her  to  the  window,  and 
seated  myself  beside  her.  I  strove  to 
soothe  her,  and  gradually  my  efforts  were 
successful.  With  the  warmth  of  ardent 
youth,  I  devoted  myself  to  her  ser\nfte ; 
and  the  moon  had  risen  for  an  hour  before 
I  left  my  gentle  charge. 

My  father,  when  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  Ramsay's  shipwreck  and 
death,  had  freely  assented  to  Adela's  re- 
maining under  the  protection  of  his  roof, 
until  some  information  could  be  collected, 
or  some  plan  devi^ed,  to  enable  us  to 
make  arrangements  for  her  future  sup- 
port.     Devereux  seemed  to  t:'.ke  some 
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interest  in  her  wellare ;  and  when  her 
sorrow  had  sufficiently  sub^ided  to  ^How 
her  to  mix  witli  our  household ;  when 
her  giiit:ir  w:xs  removed  from  its  case,  and 
the  monk  hstened  to  a  splendid  voice, 
accompanied  by  an  instrument  touched 
Avith  nuisterly  execution,  his  ecstacy  was 
unbounded  ;  and  for  hours  he  would  hn- 
ger  beneath  her  window,  as  by  moon- 
light she  sang  Spanish  ballads  or  foreign 
airs,  to  whose  wild,  but  soul  touching 
music  the  monk  had  hitherto  been  a 
strangi?r. 

Winter  wore  fast  away,  and  Adela's 
natural  gaiety  returned.  The  old  tower 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  melancholy,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  social  comfort  which 
had  long  been  foreign  to  its  gloomy 
walls.  Devereux  seldom  left  us ;  and 
many  «  sick  call  was  postponed,  to  allow 
him  to  join  Adela  and  me  in  our  music. 
He  was,  indeed,  an  admirable  master  : 
his  taste  was  cultivated,  and  his  instru- 
mental performance  chaste  and  brilliant 
To  a  remark  of  mine  on  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  science,  he  hinted  that  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Italian  conservatori ; 
but,  as  usual,  he  was  no  farther  explicit. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  admira- 
bly educated :  his  voice  was  a  beautiful 
soprano.  xVdela's  had  great  power  and 
sweetness  ;  and  my  own,  a  fine  full 
counter  tenor,  enabled  us,  under  the  lead- 
ing of  Devereux,  to  execute  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  efiective  pieces  of  the  best  com- 
posers. 

So  passed  our  evenings.  In  the  morn- 
ing, with  Cavanagh,  I  traversed  the 
heaths  for  gi-ouse,  or  clomb  the  wilder 
mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  red  deer, 
which  to  this  clay  are  found  among  the 
hills  of  Erris,  and  at  night  the  produce 
of  my  gun  was  brought  to  Adela.  When 
spring  came,  she  was  frequently  my  com- 
panion to  the  lake  and  river :  I  trimmed 
her  angle ;  I  dressed  her  flies  ;  and  in 
six  months  after  the  shipwreck  of  her 
father,  I  found  that  I  lived  but  in  her  pre- 
sence, and  that  I  loved  Adela  Ramsay  to 
distraction. 

Summer  came ;  the  heath  blossomed ; 
the  wild  flowers  clung  to  the  rock ;  the 
bee  was  on  the  wing ;  and  the  birds  re- 
joiced in  that  lovely  season.  Although 
the  gun  and  angle  were  laid  aside,  the 
walks  of  Adela  and  me  were  not  inter- 


rupted. At  evening  we  strolled  up  the 
deep  and  lonely  valley  which  opened 
into  tlie  hills  some  distance  from  our 
dwelling.  A  mountain  limlct  which 
jcdned  the  larger  stream  that  ran  past 
the  tower,  led  up  through  a  lovely  dell 
till  it  reached  the  springs  which  gave  it 
rise.  The  banks  were  covered  with  the 
richest  heath  ;  the  crystal  water  rippled 
in  the  pool,  or  brawled  down  its  many 
rapids,  and  gave  a  coolness  to  the  valley 
that  induced  us  to  select  it  for  our  evening 
rambles. 

Here  was  our  favorite  retreat :  here 
would  I  carry  her  guitar,  tiU  on  some 
mossy  hillock  we  would  rest  or  sing  to- 
gether,— at  times  watching  the  small 
trout  springing  in  the  clear  pool,  or  my 
faithful  dog,  our  mute  companion,  as 
he  pointed  the  young  broods  of  grouse, 
while  the  parent  bird  would  challenge 
the  intruder,  and  try  its  native  artf- 
fice  to  lead  the  crouching  spaniel  from 
the  nest. 

^liy  do  I  dwell  on  this  fond  recollec- 
tion of  earlier  days  ?  Why,  but  to  mark 
the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
past ;  for  who,  in  such  a  calm  and  peace- 
ful morning,  could  have  foreseen  the  dark 
and  blood-stained  destiny  that  awaited 
Adela  and  myself? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  broad  At- 
lantic, and  still  my  young  companion  was 
sitting  on  her  favorite  bank.  "  The  fad- 
ing beams  of  dying  day"  had  thrown 
their  rich  tints  upon  the  western  sky  :  all 
Avas  at  rest  but  the  stream  which  rippled 
at  our  feet,  and  added  to  the  coolness 
which,  succeetling  a  burning  noon,  made 
the  refreshing  hour  of  evening  doubly  de- 
hcious.  Adela  unconsciously  touched  the 
strings  of  her  guitar,  and  the  melancholy 
sounds  the  instrument  returned  told  that 
her  thoughts  were  sad. 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  Adela  ?"  said  I. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  repHed,  "of  other 
days,  and  another  clime." 

"  Then  your  present  situation  grieves 
you,  Adela  ?'' 

"  When  I  think,  Maurice,  of  my  late 
misfortunes,  I  cannot  but  be  sad — desolate 
and  deserted  as  I  am." 

"  You  have  no  parents,  Adela." 

"  Nor  friends  or  kindred,"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Adela,''  said  I,  interrupting  her,  "  is 
this  kind  ?  am  I  not,  in  aflfection,  a  bro- 
ther 1" 
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"  Yes,  dear  Maurice,  a  more  tluin  hro- 

"  And  why  is  Adela  unhappy  ?" 

"  Becivuse,  Mjiurice,  tliis  liour  of  rest,  I 
feel,  can  only  be  transitory." 

"  Wliy  do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  y<;u,  Maurice,  will  not  always  bury 
yourself  in  this  retirement ;  you,  for  whom 
the  world  has  many  charms,  with  youth, 
and  health,  and  life,  to  enter  into  all  its 
gaieties.'' 

"  1  have  no  incUnation  to  do  so,  sweet 
Adela.     Tliis  valley — yon  tower " 

"  Nay,  dear  Maurice,  said  the  blushing 
girl,  "  there  are  towers  and  valleys  beside 
these." 

"  There  are  none  for  which  I  would 
exchange  either,"  I  exclaimed,  with  ar- 
dor. 

•"  Hush,"  said  the  playful  girl^  and  she 
archly  placed  her  pretty  hand  upon  ray 
•  lip.     "  What  ha.s  yonder  black  tower,  or 
this  wild  valley  ?" 

"  Has  it  not ."     I  stopped  ;  my 

heart  was  almost  bursting.  I  threw  my- 
self at  her  feet,  and  passionately  exclaimed 
•'  Has  it  not  Adda  P 
■  :  In  a  moment  her  cheeks  were  covered 
with  a  buruingjglow.  She  sprang  upon 
her  feet,  and  in  an  agitated  and  broken 
voice,  said,  "It  gi-ows  late ;  we  must 
hasten  home." 

"  Adela,"  said  I,  as  I  took  her  hand, 
"  the  secret  of  my  heart  is  told ;  and  my 
happiness  rests  on  a  word.  Will  you  re- 
ject my'  love  ?" 

She  trembled  violently.  *^  Speak  to 
me,  Adela ;  saspense  is  intolerable." 

"  Stop,  Maurice ;  in  pity  spare  me.  I 
may  not,  dare  not  own  my  feelings." 

"  Then,  Adela,  our  happy  state  of  con- 
fidence is  over ;  and  will  you  not  trust 
your  brother  ?" 

The  artless  child  of  nature  threw  her 
arms  around  my  neck,  and  hidiiig  her 
glowing  cheeks  upon  my  breast,  owned 
her  first  love.  Her  heart  wi\s  all  my 
own.  Blessed  angels !  when  I  think 
upon  tliat  happy  hour  when  I  held  her, 
all,  innoQent  and  spotless  as  she  was,  to 
my  throbbing  bosom  ;  when  I  first 
pressed  my  lips  to  hers,  and  we  knelt, 
and  in  the  face  of  Heaven  plighted  our 
taith  forever — 0  God  !  the  torturing  con- 
trast that  appears,  when  I  recall  the  me- 
jnory  of  that  rapturous  hour  I 

"We  hastened  to  the  tower.     Adela,  in 


artlcf^s  confidence,  at  once  consented  to  an 
immediate  union:  the  constraiiit  which 
maiden  modesty,  and  the  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  her  situation,  had  hitherto  placed 
upon  our  intercourse  was  at  an  end.  I 
was  now  her  affianced  husband  :  she  loved, 
me  for  myself;  and  she  gave  me,  poor 
martyr  !  fatal  proof  how  ardently,  how 
devotedly  she  loved ! 

When  I  called  Devereux  aside,  and, 
with  a  countenance  glowing  with  delight, 
communicated  the  tale  of  my  successful 
suit,  he  started  as  if  an  adder  bit  him — 
and  when  I  pressed  him  to  solemnize  our 
marriage,  he  could  not  conceal  his  aver- 
sion to  my  proposal.  He  spoke  of  my 
father's  consent  being  indispensable — 
stated  that  inquiries  should  be  made  to 
ascertain  Adela's  family  and  prospects ; 
but  too  happy  in  the  declartxl  attachment 
of  the  gentle  stranger,  I  told  the  nii:)nk 
that  nothing  should  bar  my  happiness,  and 
gave  him  time  till  the  following  day  to 
determine  whether  he  should  marry  me 
or  not. 

That  evening  our  customary  music  was 
interrupted,  Adela  retirM  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  Devereux,  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts,  soon  retreated  for  the  night — 
while  I  took  Cavanagh  to  the  shore,  and 
apprised  my  foster  brother  of  my  intended 
marriiige. 

Next  morning  the  monk  beckoned  me 
to  follow  him.  When  we  were  alone,  to 
my  surprise,  he  at  once  consented  to  all 
my  wishes.  Delicately  hinting  at  my 
father's  domestic  unha[)piness,  and  my 
poor  mother's  frailty,  the  priest  observed 
that  Mac  Carthy's  bodily  and  spiritual 
health  should  not  be  distracted  by  a  sub- 
ject likely  to  agitate  his  nerves  aud  with- 
draw his  mind  from  those  holy  exercises 
to  which  he  was  now  devoted.  Little 
preparation  wa-  necessary  for  the  union 
of  two  young  and  devoted  hearts;  and 
tliat  night,  when  all  within  the  tower  be- 
side were  buried  in  sleep,  Adela  became 
mine,  in  the  presence  of  Cavanagh  and 
the  village  girl,  whom  I  mentioned  as 
being  her  attendact. 

Six  months — months  of  unequalled 
happiness — passed  over.  In  Adela  I  had 
all  that  a  young  and  p:issionate  lover 
could  fancy,  and  there  was  a  romance 
about  her  love  that  can  be  scarcely 
credite*.!.  Our  isolated  situation,  our  se- 
clusion froju  the  world,  with  nouo-ht  to 
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break  upon  our  privacy;  all  this  com- 
bined to  draw  our  youncf  hearts  more 
dosely  to  each  other.  If  ever  love  on 
earth  was  pure  and  sublimated,  such 
was  the  romantic  passion  of  Adela  for 
me.  How  I  loved — O  God !  a  Hfe  of 
desperate,  devoted  misery  can  best  de- 
monstrate ! 

From  the  period  of  our  marriage, 
Devereux  resided  Init  little  at  the  tower. 
His  professional  duties  were  an  apology 
for  frequent  absences.  Still  he  occasion- 
ally returned — and  the  apartment  he 
bad  always  occupied,  and  which  ad- 
joined Adela's  and  mine,  was  resei'ved 
tor  iiis  use.  My  father  secluded  himself 
as  he  had  done  for  years — I  seldom  saw 
him. 

A  peasant  returning  from  the  next 
town,  where  he  had  gone  to  dispose  of 
cattle,  brouEcht  intelligrence  to  the  tower 
that  a  foreign  lettc-r  was  lymg  m  the  post- 
office,  addressed  to  my  father.  Simple  as 
this  incident  may  appear,  it.  created  with 
us  a  considerable  sensation,  as  a  similar 
event  had  not  occurred  for  years.  A 
messenger  was  promptly  despatched  to 
bring  us  this  unexpected  epistle,  and  our 
conjectures  were  curious  enough  as  to 
what  the  letter  contained,  and  who  might 
be  the  \VTiter.  So  very  important  was 
this  circumstance  considered  by  our  se- 
cluded tamily,  that  Devereux,  who  then 
happened  to  be  absent,  wa.s  immediately 
sent  (or. 

The  letter  and  the  monk  arrived  to- 
gether. Deeming  it  advisable  to  ascer- 
tain the  contents  of  the  epistle  before  it 
should  be  submitted  to  my  father's  peru- 
sal, we  broke  the  seal.  The  letter  was 
from  Naples,  and  bore  the  subscription 
of  a  banking-house  of  that  city.  It  in- 
formed us  that  a  merchant  named  Roder- 
ick M:tc  Carthy  had  died  in  very  opulent 
circumstances,  and  had  bequeathed  his 
entire  property — with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trifling  bequests  to  charitable  pur- 
poses— to  my  father ;  and  that  the 
writers  were  nominated  trastees  to  the 
estate.  It  further  stated  that  the  pre- 
sence of  my  fathor,  or  some  competent 
person  to  whom  he  should  delegate  the 
requisite  legal  authority  of  representing 
him.  woulfl  I/O  indispensable ;  and  hint- 
ing that  property  at  present  was  exceed- 
ingly insecure  in  Naples,  in  consequence 
of  the  political  state  of  the  kingdom, 


pressed  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate application  being  made  by  the  heir. 
Such  was  the  letter. 

The  state  of  my  father's  mental  and 
bodily  health  rendered  his  leaving  Ireland 
an  impossibility  ;  and  Devereux  at  once 
declared  that  I  should  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative. WTio  would  bo  so  natural  a 
delegate  as  myself? — I,  his  son,  his  heir. 
It  was  decided  that  I  should  instantly 
start  for  Naples,  and  any  documents  that 
might  be  considered  necessary'  should  be 
forwarded  when  required.  The  monk 
prepared  the  customary  authority  from 
my  father.  My  clothes  were  hastily 
packed,  and  with  money  sufficient  for  the 
journey,  I  prepared,  for  the  first  time,  to 
leave  my  solitude,  and  mingle  with  man- 
kind. 

I  know  not  why  it  was,  but  to  rae 
this  unexpected  addition  to  our  wealth 
brought  little  pleasiire.  I  must  leave 
Adela — and  the  dread  of  separation  from 
her  alloyed  the  prospect  of  increasing 
opulence.  Pride  and  ambition,  however, 
urged  me  to  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  my 
happiness.  Wealth  would  enable  me  to 
produce  Adela  to  the  world,  not  as  the 
wife  of  Mac  Carthy's  ri^ined  heir,  but 
with  splendor  suited  to  her  beauty  and 
the  dignity  of  my  ancient  and  once 
jwwerful  name.  Tenderer  feelings,  too, 
were  not  wanting.  I  was  likely,  ere 
long  to  become  a  father,  and  the  idea  of 
an  imborn  offspring  incited  me  to  secure 
the  good  fortune  that'  I'rovidence  had 
thrown  4^  ^y  path.  My  absence  from 
Adela  wonld  be  but  temporary.  I  had 
health  and  strength  to  undergo  rapid  tra- 
velling. I  conquered  my  unwillingness  to 
leave  my  home,  and  hastily  prepared  for 
my  departure. 

To  Adela  the  announcement  of  my  in- 
tended absence  was  distracting,  and 
slie  would  readily  have  foregone  the 
brilliant  addition  to  our  property,  ra- 
ther than  risk  a  separation.  The  monk, 
however,  united  his  arguments  to  mine, 
and  in  time  we  succeeded  in  reconciling 
her  to  the  nec<}ssity  of  losing  me  for  a 
season. 

The  night  before  I  bade  Adela  farewell, 
she  opened  the  jewel  box  which  I  had 
saved  from  the  wreck,  when  the  residue 
of  Ramsay's  property  perished.  We  had 
examined  it  soon  after  our  marriage,  in 
the  presence  of  Devereux.     It  contained 
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several  very  beautiful  ornaments,  and  a 
number  of  stones  in  a  rough  state,  just 
as  they  liad  been  taken  from  the  mine. 
These  last  the  monk,  who  professed  him- 
8olf  a  judijeof  gems,  pronounced  jus  beini^ 
of  inconsiderable  value.  They  were  re- 
placed in  the  box,  and  since  that  day  till 
now,  had  remained  unopened.  Adela 
selected  a  ring  from  the  case  and  put  it 
on  my  linger.  We  again  looked  ovA  the 
gems,  and  discovered  that  one  of  the 
rough  diamonds  was  missing.  No  person 
had  access  to  the  box,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  jewel  was  consequently  most 
unaccountable.  But  matters  of  deeper 
rioment  pressed  heavily  on  our  thoughts  ; 
and,  after  a  few  remarks  at  the  singularity 
of  the  circumstance,  the  atiair  remained 
unnoticed. 

Before  I  left  home  I  determined  to 
disclose  my  marriage  to  my  father  :  and 
the  monk  undertook  to  prepare  him  for 
an  interview  with  my  wife.  On  the 
morning  of  my  departure,  I  led  Adela, 
by  Devereux's  appointment,  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  recluse,  and  placing  her  in 
his  arms,  rushed  down  stairs,  and  leaping 
on  a  horse  which  was  in  waiting,  gal- 
loped from  the  tower,  nor  ventured  to 
look  back,  till  a  rising  ground  intervened, 
and  hid  my  dwelling  from  my  view. 

Adela,  when  she  found  that  I  was 
gone,  fiiinted  on  my  father's  breast,  and 
was  carried  to  her  apartment,  which  for 
weeks,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  she  never 
quitted. 

On  the  morning  on  whi(^  I  com- 
menced my  journey,  the  monk  piesented 
me  a  letter  with  an  Italian  address.  lie 
mentioned  having  been  for  a  time  in 
Naples,  employed  in  some  monastic  busi- 
ness ;  he  had  lodged  at  the  house  of  a 
lady,  the  widow  of  a  Neapolitan  officer ; 
the  accommodation  was  excellent,  the 
expense  comparatively  moderate,  and  he 
recommended  me  to  make  this  my  resi- 
dence while  I  remained  in  Naples.  I 
had  only  to  despatch  his  letter,  he  said, 
on  my  arrival  in  the  city,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  but  his  friend  would  be  ser\'iceable 
to  me  in  prosecuting  the  objects  of  my 
visit. 

This  introduction  of  Devereux  to  me, 
a  stranger  not  only  to  Naples,  but  the 
"world,  was  usefid  and  agreeable,  and  I 
received  the  monk's  letter  with  thanks. 

Cavanagh  accompanied  me  to  Dubhn  ; 


there  I  learned  that  in  a  few  days  a  ves- 
sel would  leave  tliat  j^ort  lor  Lisbon.  I 
took  a  passage  on  board,  and  having 
bade  adieu  to  my  atUtched  fosterer,  sailed 
with  a  favorable  wind. 

Our  passage,  however,  was  uncx)m- 
monly  tedious,  as  the  wind  was  light 
and  baffling.  We  were  four  weeks  be- 
fore we  riiached  the  Tagus,  and  I  was 
weaned  and  depressed,  when  at  last  I 
landed  on  tlie  mole  at  Naples. 

The  master  of  the  latteen  boat  direct- 
ed me  to  a  house  of  entertainment,  and 
I  lost  no  time  in  procuring  a  messenger, 
and  desDatching  the  confessor's  intro- 
ductory letter.  The  day  was  prodigiously 
hot.  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly 
after  my  fatigue.  Evening  was  advanced 
before  I  was  dressed,  when  a  stranger 
was  announced,  and  a  person  of  gentle- 
manly appearance  introduced  himself  to 
me  as  Signor  Vassalli.  He  stated  that 
he  was  brother  to  the  lady  to  whom  the 
monk  had  recommended  me  as  a  lodger ; 
and  his  sister  was  delighted  to  accommo- 
date one  so  highly  praised  as  I  was  by 
her  reverend  friend.  Her  house  was 
ready  to  receive  me ;  and  he,  the  signor, 
was  at  jny  command,  and  would  be 
proud  to  render  me  any  service  in  his 
power  during  my  sojourn  at  Naples. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  us:  my 
luggage  was  placed  in  the  vehicle,  my 
companion  and  I  followed,  and  we  drove 
off  quickly.  We  traversed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  city,  and  for  some  time  I 
perceived  we  were  beyond  the  walls,  and 
the  regularity  of  the  streets  had  been 
succeeded  by  detached  vineyards  and 
cottages. 

On  mentioning  the  circumstance  to 
Vassalli,  he  observed  that  his  sister's 
habitation  was  in  the  suburbs;  the  air 
was  better,  and  she  therefore  preferred  a 
respectable  retirement,  to  a  more  noisy 
and  less  salubrious  situation  in  the  streets 
of  Naples.  Soon  after  the  carriage  turn- 
ed to  the  right,  and  proceeding  down  a 
sort  of  lane,  stopped  at  a  remote  ^-illa. 
The  house  was  situated  in  a  garden  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  walls.  Vassalh  knock- 
ed at  a  wicket,  and  a  man  immediately 
answered  the  summons :  my  companion 
directed  him  to  bring  in  my  trunks,  and 
leading  the  way,  I  followed  him  into  the 
villa,  and  was  presented  in  form  to  his 
sister  the  Siofnora  Farrinelli. 
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Tile  lady's  appearance  was  particularly 
striking  :  though  i  ather  ^x<«4f ,  she  was 
still  attractive,  and  must  have  been,  when 
younger,  irresistible.  The  contour  of 
Ler  llice  was  exquisite :  her  eyes  were 
dark  and  lustrous,  and  from  tlie  beauty 
of  her  teeth  and  mouth  her  smile  was 
fascinating.  Although  her  figure  had 
increased  to  what  the  French  call  imiff- 
nifique,  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed 
in  preserving  its  fine  proportions.  Her 
majmei"s  were  insinuating,  her  address 
polished,  and  her  Avhole  appearance  very 
superior  to  what  I  could  have  l>een  led 
to  anticipate.  The  room,  though  neat, 
was  but  plainly  furnished;  and  the  at- 
tendant, whom  J  had  seen  beforft  at  the 
gate,  was  a  mean  and  ill  dressed  man ; 
and  it  struck  me  that  there  was  a  singu- 
lar incongruity  l>etween  the  sumptuous 
and  splendid  appearance  of  the  lovely 
hostess,  and  the  humble  furniture  of  the 
room,  and  shabby  air  of  the  solitary  at- 
tendant. 

Supper  was  served :  it  was  good,  and 
the  wines  excellent.  Faninelli's  con- 
versation became  most  interesting :  she 
spoke  French  fluently ;  and,  notwith- 
standing my  nmnerous  .  blunders,  I 
perceived  she  was  pleased  with  my  ob- 
servations. Tlie  manner  I  had  been  se- 
cluded from  the  world  appeared  no  secret 
to  her,  and  my  naive  remarks  betrayed  a 
total  ignorance  of  life  that  amused  her 
much.  She  was  evidently  taken  with 
my  appearance,  and  when  her  eyes  met 
mine  I  could  not  misunderstand  their 
meaning.  Turning  to  her  brother,  I 
heard  her  in  a  low  voice  remark  in 
Italian,  "  Caracci  has  only  done  him 
justice.  He  is  particularly  handsome ; 
and  so  innocent,  too !  Mother  of  God  I 
would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  injure  him  ?" 
VassaUi  replied  in  a  low  tone  :  his  words 
did  not  reach  me,  but  I  observed  a  sneer 
upon  his  lip,  and  a  meaning  glance  of 
contempt  directed  at  his  sister. 

Tlie  wine  circulated  fast,  and  as  Vas- 
salli  drank  freely  his  jests  became  coarse, 
and  his  remarks  more  vulgar.  I  saw 
that  Farrinelli  was  displeased  at  his  con- 
versation, for  she  soon  after  rose  from 
the  table,  and  jK>litely  intimating  that  it 
was  time  to  separate,  the  ill-looking 
servant  conductwl  me  to  my  apartment. 

I  slept  soundly.  While  ntill  in  bed 
Paoli  came  to  my  room,  and  opening  the 


curtains,  told  me  it  was  later  tlian  I  had 
supposed.  He  added  that  breakfast  was 
prepared,  and  the  signora,  his  mistress, 
was  expecting  me.  1  declined  his  as- 
sistance as  my  vaiet ;  and  having  dressed 
hastily,  was  conducted  by  a  female  ser- 
vant to  the  dressing  room  of  her  mistress. 

Farrinelli  was  half  reclining  on  a 
couch ;  and  as  she  welcomed  me  with  a 
smilt,  and  placed  me  beside  her,  I  was 
struck  with  her  surpassing  beauty.  The 
morning  dishabille  Avas  better  calculated 
to  disjjlay  her  numerous  charms  than 
even  the  splendid  dress  in  which  I  had 
seen  her  the  preceding  night.  Her  thick 
dark  hair,  Madonna-hke,  was  parted  on 
the  forehead,  and  its  classic  simplicity 
was  happily  adapted  to  her  be^iuiifully 
shaped  head.  The  robe,  put  on  with 
stuched  negligence,  scarce  concealed  her 
fine  bust  and  round  hmbs.  One  satin 
slipper  had  fallen  from  her  foot,  and  that 
foot  a  statuary  might  have  chosen  for 
his  model.  She  wore  no  ornament  but  a 
bracelet  of  dark  hair,  which  rested  on  an 
arm,  than  which  the  sculptor's  marble 
could  not  be  whiter. 

On  inquiring  for  Vassalli,  she  told  me 
that  he  had  been  called  from  the  villa  by 
some  important  business,  but  he  would 
return  in  the  evening.  Could  I  but  re- 
concile myself  to  a  day's  imprisonment 
with  her,  after  to-morrow  her  brother 
would  be  at  my  service. 

I  purposed  setting  out  for  Naples,  but 
my  proposal  was  overruled :  it  was  some 
saint's  festival,  consequently  I  could  not 
see  the  bankei-s,  and  of  course  I  remained 
at  the  villa.  1  was  left  alone  with  Farri- 
nelli :  her  seductive  manners,  her  fasd- 
nating  blandishraent.s,  were  exerted,  and 
could  they  but  be  successful  ?  and  with 
one  so  young,  so  unsophisticated  as  my- 
self, was  it  surprising,  that  Adela  was  for 
a  time  forgotten?  What  would  have 
been  the  consequence  it  is  not  difliicult  to 
surmise,  and  accident  alone  saved  me 
from  the  witcheries  of  the  beautiful 
Italian.  < 

Va-ssalli  returned  late:  our  supper 
passed  as  that  of  the  preceding  evening; 
Farrinelli's  spirits  were  exulx^rant,  and 
the  hours  flew  on  delightfully,  ^er 
brother  took  little  interest  in  our  con- 
versation, and  seemed  more  devoted  to 
the  bottle  than  his  sister  wished.  Again 
she  giive  the  signal  for  us  to  sepai'ate, 
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and  I  was  attended  by  Paoli  to  my 
chamber. 

I  threw  myself  ^vithout  undressing  on 
the  couch.  I  could  not  sleep.  1  felt 
a  growing  passion  for  Farrinelli  that 
tlueateued  the  happiness  of  us  both. — 
When  an  Italian  loves,  the  dullest  may 
perceive  hor  feelings,  and  my  hostess 
took  little  pains  to  conceal  hers.  Farri- 
nelli loved  me ! 

My  apartment  was  in  the  remotest 
wing  of  the  \nlla,  and  although  on  the 
upper  floor,  its  distance  from  the  garden 
was  inconsiderable.  A  trellis  rose  from 
the  ground  to  the  casement,  and  sup- 
ported some  pensile  plants  and  flowers. 
The  night  was  sultry.  I  felt  disinclined 
to  sleep ;  for  I  had,  without  perceiving 
it,  drank  more  wine  than  I  was  accus- 
tomed to.  I  unclosed  the  casement ; 
and,  aided  by  an  espalier,  descended  to 
the  garden,  where,  beneath  the  calmness 
of  an  Italian  sky,  I  endeavored  to  com- 
pose my  agitated  spirits. 

The  offices  belonging  to  the  villa  were 
at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and  the 
path  which  I  had  accidentall)'  taken  was 
the  one  that  led  to  them.  I  was  sur- 
nrisetl  to  see  a  light  gleaming  from  a 
window ;  and  curious  to  know  what  part 
of  the  family  w-ere  astir,  I  approached 
and  hoard  Vassalli  in  convei-sation  with 
the  servant  Paoli. 

"  Be  quick,"  said  the  brother  of  Farri- 
nelli ;  "  ere  this  I  should  have  been  on 
the  road  to  Naples." 

"Is  the  stranger  in  bed?"  inquired 
the  attendant. 

"  Long  since,"  was  the  reply :  "  but 
look  to  your  mistress,  Paoli :  for,  by 
Saint  Antonio,  I  never  saw  a  woman  so 
much  in  love  as  Marcella  is  with  this 
stripling." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  servant.  "  Is  the 
count  so  soon  forgotten  T' 

"  Pshaw  !  she  never  cared  a  carlino  for 
him  ;  she  loved  his  jewels,  Paoh  ?" 

"Wt'll.  Vassalli,  the  morning  the  fool 
shot  himself  she  took  on  wonderfully, 
when  I  told  her  of  his  death." 

"He  was  a  noble  prize,"  observed 
Vassalli.  "  I  hope  this  young  one  will 
be  worth  our  trouble,  Paoli ;  but  we  can 
seldom  get  a  dupe  like  Kreutzer.  The 
game  was  admirably  played ;  for,  by 
St.  Julian,  the  morning  tlie  Gt'nnan  took 
himself  off  he  was   not  worth  a  Roman 


crown."  ,  And  ,  tlie  ruflSiaa  laughed 
hoarsely.  '  ''Come,  boy,  tighten  that 
girth,  and  give  me  the  pistols  from  the 
shelf.  I  shall  be  with  v  you  to-morrow 
night :  the  day  does  not  answer  tor  my 
travelling.  Though  it  was  dusk  ere  wo 
left  the  inn  last  night,  I  fancied  every 
passenger  we  met  a  sbirro." 

As  he  spoke,  I  heard  the  horse's  feet, 
and  saw  the  shatlows  passing.     Fearing 
that  I  might  be  seen,  I  retreated  up  the 
path,  and,  mounting  by  the  trellis  work,>» 
easily  regained  my  chamber. 

I  had  heard  enough  to  convince  mo 
that  I  had  fiillen  into  villanous  hands. 
Devereux  was  my  destroyer  1  The  monk's 
dark  histoiy  rushed  to  my  memory  ;  and 
the  cabinet — its  strange  and  fearful  con- 
tents— the  scroll,  wth  Marcella's  name — 
the  drugs — all  convinced  me  that  Deva--, 
reux  was  a  deep  and  dangerous  villain. 
Adela,  too,  ■was  exposed  to  the  machina- 
tions of  this  ruffian  priest;  and  I,  her 
only  protector,  absent !  and,  with  the  re- 
collection of  my  gentle  love,  I  found  a 
blush  of  shame  burning  on  my  cheek,  as 
I  thought  on  my  recent  apostacy.  Adela, 
my  own  ajtless,  devoted  wife,  almost 
forgotten,  and  her  place  in  my  heart 
usurped  by  a  profligate  and  mercenary 
courtesan ! 

My  own  situation  was  critical  and  full 
of  danger.  Escape  was  difficult,  from 
my  ignorance  of  the  locality  of  the  villa 
with  the  surrounding  country.  A  failure 
would  probably  cost  me  my  life ;  but  I 
determined  to  attempt  it,  and  trust  to 
fortune  and  a  bold  heart.  After  some 
consideration,  I  fixed  on  the  following 
night  to  put  my  design  into  execution ; 
and,  in  the  interim,  to  prevent  any  suspi- 
cion, I  resolved  to  redouble  my  attention 
to  Farrinelli.  I  passed  a  miserable  night, 
and  when  Paoli  came  to  my  apartment 
next  morning,  mental  disquietude  and 
loss  of  sleep  had  brought  on  a  feverish 
attack  that  induced  me  to  keep  my  bed. 
The  attendant  was  but  a  short  time  gone, 
when  I  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  my 
chamber  door,  and  my  fair  hostess  entered. 
Anxiety  was  apparent  in  her  countenance  ; 
and  when  she  took  my  hand,  she  ex- 
claimed to  the  maid,  who  accompanied 
her  with  some  aromatic  preparation  to 
apply  to  my  temples — 

''  Jesu !  how  it  bums  I  and  the  pulse 
is  full  and  quick.     Poor  boy,  you  are  no 
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fit  companion  for  that  sot  Vassalli.  You 
must  leave  the  wine  flask  to  himself  to- 
night, and  I  shall  be  your  physician.  Go, 
Claudine,"  and  giving  her  a  key,  and 
some  directions,  in  a  whisper,  her  maid 
in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  a  phial. 

Pouring  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid 
it  contained  into  a  vase  of  deliciously  iced 
orangeade,  she  put  the  cup  to  my  burning 
lips.  The  draught  was  refreshing ;  my 
thirst  abated  instantly,  a  pleasing  lan- 
guor insensibly  came  on,  my  eyelids  be- 
came hea\y,  I  heard  the  curtains  softly 
closed,  I  felt  a  woman's  lips  long  and 
ardently  pressed  to  mine,  and  sank  into 
a  deep  and  dreamless  slumber. 

I  slept  for  many  hours,  for  it  was  twi- 
light when  I  awoke.  I  was  wonderfully 
recovered  :  my  skin  was  cool,  my  pulse 
regular,  and  the  fever  of  the  morning  re- 
moved. "While  I  was  collecting  my 
thoughts  and  preparing  to  leave  my 
couch,  a  soft  sigh  beside  my  bed  told  me 
I  was  not  alone.  I  looked  up  :  Farriuelli 
was  bending  over  me,  and  watching  my 
sleep,  "nnth  marked  solicitude.  She  took 
my  hand  :  the  fever  which  had  left  me 
had  apparently  affected  her,  for  her  grasp 
was  burning. 

As  she  expressed  her  pleasure  at  my 
recovery,  her  maid  called  her  from  my 
room.  Her  absence  was  short ;  but  I 
remarked,  on  her  return,  that  something 
had  ruffled  her  temper. 

"  I  intended  that  you  and  I  should 
have  supped  quietly  together  to  night : 
but  an  unwelcome  visiter  has  arrived,  and 
I  will  not  expose  you  to  late  hours  or  dis- 
sipation. Keep  your  chamber,Mac  Carthy. 
Claudine  shall  bring  your  supper,  and  to- 
morrow, dearest,  to-morrow,  none  shall 
interrupt  our  conversation."  Claudine's 
step  was  heard  in  the  gallery.  Farrinelli 
stooped  over  me,  gave  me  a  parting  kiss, 
and  vanihhed- 

The  repast  my  hostess  had  sent  to  my 
room  was  light  and  nourishing.  I  ate — 
my  strength  returned,  and  no  lassitude, 
consequent  on  illness,  remained.  I  dosed 
my  dfxrr  carefully,  when  Claudine  bid  me 
good  night,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
dwelling  of  this  beautiful  and  dangerous 
woman.  I  dressed  myself,  trxjk  out  what 
gold  I  possessed,  and  the  diamond  ring 
which  Adela  presented  to  me  at  parting, 
and  which  I  hiu\  hitherto  secured  in  my 
trunk,  tind,  with  a  determination  to  suc- 


ceed or  perish,  calmly  waited  till  the  in- 
mates of  the  villa  should  have  retired  to 
their  respective  chambers. 

Midnight  camei?  a  distant  door  closed, 
and  all  was  quiet.  Another  hour  passed 
— the  house  wa;S  still  as  death.  I  opened 
my  casement  and  descended  to  the  gar- 
den. I  cautiously  examined  the  walls 
that  enclosed  me ;  they  were  unusually 
high,  and  I  had  no  me*ns  to  sca.le  them. 
I  spent  a  full  hour  in  a  hopeless  research 
for  some  place  of  egress,  and  was  almost 
despairing  of  escape,  when  suddenly  the 
noise  of  a  horse's  feet  approaching  at  a 
rapid  rate  ri vetted  me  to  the  spot.  I 
was  now  close  to  the  stables,  which  I  have 
described  as  being  detached  from  the 
\-illa.  The  traveller  came  quickly  on,  till 
I  heard  him  dismount  ;  and  next  mo- 
ment Vassalli's  voice  calling  on  Paoli 
for  admission,  informed  me  who  the  rider 
was. 

After  some  delay,  at  which  the  horse- 
man betrayed  evident  impatience,  the 
attendant  struck  a  hght,  and  unclosed  the 
gate.  "  I  did  not  expect  you,  Vassalli. 
It  is  two  hours  past  midnight,  and 
Stephano  has  long  since  departed.  He 
waited  for  you  till  he  quarrelled  with 
Marcella." 

"  For  a  kiss  or  another  flask,  Paoli  f 
said  Vassalli. 

"  I  know  not  which  ;  but,  by  St.  Do- 
niinic,  the  stranger  may  have  either! 
He  has  been  ailing  of  a  trifling  head- 
ache, and  Marcella  has  nursed  him  like  a 
baby.  Claudine  says  she  is  distracted 
about  him,  and  to-night  she  would  have 
wished  Stephano  at  the  devil.  I  fancy  his 
visit  spoiled  a  tete-a-tete.'^ 

"  Is  the  house  quiet  ?"  said  Vassalli, 
anxiously. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  the  stripling  never  left  hi8 
bed.  But,  Mother  of  God  I"  as  he  turned 
the  lamp,  and  saw  the  situation  of  the 
horse,  "  at  what  a  rate  you  have  ridden — 
your  cloak  torn  too.  Have  you  been  at- 
tacked r 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Vassalli,  impatiently 
"  but  I  am  in  haste.  Change  the  saddle 
to  another  horse — the  bay  one,  yonder — 
I  must  be  off  without  delay.  I  will  be  here 
immediately." 

C.'-ouching  behind  some  thick  shrubs, 
which  efff<tually  concealed  me  from  the 
ruffians,  I  heard  their  conversation,  and 
arranged  a  plan  for  my  escape.     I  deter- 
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mined,  when  tho  fresh  horse  was  ready, 
to  enter  the  stable,  master  Paoh,  and 
trust  the  rest  to  fortune.  I  was,  unfor- 
tunately, witliout  a  weapon ;  but,  confident 
in  my  own  superior  strength  and  activity, 
I  calculated  on  success.  Viussalli  p:issed 
my  concealment,  and  went  with  a  stealthy 
step  towards  the  villa. 

I  followed  him  at  a  safe  distance.  lie 
soon  tapped  at  the  casemetitof  MarccUa's 
dressinf  room — ^Ihe  window  of  which 
opened  to  the  garden.  I  heard  an  indis- 
tinct conversation  between  him  and  a 
pei-son  within.  Presently  the  casement 
unclosed,  and  Farrinelli,  with  a  light 
in  her  hand,  and  partially  undressed, 
as  if  she  had  been  disturbed  from  her 
couch,  admitted  this  unseasonable  vis- 
itor. 

Anxious  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
late  return,  and  also  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  his  visit  to  Marcella,  as  by  it  my 
attempt  on  Paoli  should  be  timed,  1  drew 
near  the  dressing-room.  I  approached 
in  silence,  while  the  high  tones  of  the 
voices  within  fixvored  my  advance. 
Whatever  caused  Vassalli's  visit,  it  had 
irritated  the  hostess,  and  through  the 
casement  I  hoard  their  conversation  dis- 
tinctly. 

"  V;issalli,  what  means  this  intru- 
sion ?" 

"  Marcella,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am 
ruined.  I  have  been  very  unfortunate 
at  play,  and  am  left  without  a  zechino." 

"  And  why  am  I  disturbed  to  hear  the 
history  of  your  dissipation  ?  You  pre- 
sume too  much,  signor.'' 

"Be  patient,  Marcella,  I  am  in  imme- 
diate peril :  the  sbirri  are  in  pursuit." 

"  And  you  therefore  come  here  to  com- 
promise my  safety  ?  Ofi'I  leave  this  ;  your 
presence  is  disagreeable." 

The  ruffian  made  a  step  or  two,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  Mai-cella's  arm. 

"  Come,  the  worst  had  better  be  told. 
I'm  done  for  at  Naples.  Rnlamo,  the 
cardinal's  favorite  nephew,  and  I  played. 
He  won  every  ducat  I  possessed ;  and 
when  he  refused  to  play  on  credit,  I  lost 
my  t<?mper — words  ran  high,  and " 

"  You  stabbed  him !"  said  Farrinelli, 
ironically. 

"  Even  so  :  I  struck  this  poignard  into 
his  bosom." 

"Did  you  not  rob  him  next?"  said 
Marcella,  with  peculiar  bitterness. 


"  Now,  by  St.  Julian  !"  said  the  ruf- 
fian fiercely,  "  I  am  in  ill  humor  to  bo 
jeered." 

"  And  wliat  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  I  came,  Marcella,  for  your  advice.  I 
must  be  off  to  Rome  or  Venice." 

"Aye,  just  so." 

'*  For  if  to-morrow  finds  me  here  — " 

"  L)(iath  or  the  galleys  will  be  your  des- 
tination." 

"Therefore,  unwilling  to  break  upon 
tho  wheel,  or  row  for  hfe,  I  must  depart 
instiintly." 

"  There  i.s  the  door,  Vassalli.  Fare- 
well !  Heaven  send  thee  a  better  tem- 
per !" 

"  Marcella,  you  push  me  too  hard," 
.said  the  ruffian  ;  "  you  tell  me  Rome 
or  Venice  can  only  save  me :  how  can 
I  reach  either  without  a  zechino  in  my 
purse  ?" 

"  Rob,  man,  rob  !  You  brawl,  and 
cheat,  and  stab — and  why  not  do  the 
latter  ?" 

"  Marcella,  you  are  playing  with  a 
desperate  man ;  I  tell  thee,  woman,  Ro- 
lamo  is  dead ;  his  friends  are  powerful ; 
I  am  known,  and  denounced  :is  his  mur- 
derer ;  and  I  shall  bo  broken  oa  the  wheel 
unless  I  baffle  my  pursuers." 

"  No  doubt  you  tell  truth,  Vjissalli ; 
why,  then,  waste  minut*^s  here  when  a 
moment  may  cost  your  life  ?" 

"Simply,  Marcella,  because  I  want  the 
means  of  escaping.  1  am  not  worth,  by 
the  holy  Lady  of  Loretto,  a  single  car- 
lino  :  you  must  afford  me  the  means  of 
satety." 

"  If 

"Ye.s,  Marcella,"  and  his  tonea  deep- 
ened, "  you  must  supply  mc  with  monev, 
or :» 

"  You  would  plunder  me  r^  slie  said, 
insultingly.  "  Come,  Vassulii,  the  feat 
may  be  spared.  I  have  no  money — no 
means." 

"  No  money !  no  means  !  where  are 
the  German's  jewels  ?  where  is  the  gem 
Caraccisent  from  Ireland  ?  where  are  your 
numerous  trinkets  ?  Marcella,  in  that  bu- 
reau lies  gold  enough." 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  plunder  it?" 

"No:  Marcella  will  give  her  friend  the 
menns  to  save  him." 

Vas.salli,  if  a  zechin  would  save  you,  I 
will  not  give  it.  Away  !  Leave  this 
room,  or  by  the  Virgin,  I  will  summon 
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the  stranger,  and  tell  liiui  the  intVnial 
plot  formed  by  Caracci  for  his  ruin.  Believe 
laA,  his  is  a  bold  and  daring  spirit,  and 
liis  strength  would  crush  you  in  a  second. 

"  By  the  holy  Mother,  I  am  both  des- 
perate and  determined  :  Marcel  la,  will 
you  assist  me  ?" 

I  heard  a  movement  towards  the  door, 
and  Marcella  in  a  firm  voice  reply,  "  JVfi  /" 
Next  moment  there  was  a  spring — a  ter- 
rible struggle — a  fall — and  "  Murder  I" 
was  feebly  uttered.  In  an  instant  the 
casement  and  shutter  gave  M^ay  to  my 
strength.  I  burst  into  Farrinelli's  dressing 
room ;  she  was  lying  on  the  ground  be- 
neath Vassalli ;  the  ruffian's  knee  was  on 
her  breast ;  with  one  hand  he  grasped 
her  throat,  and  with  the  other  stopped  her 
mouth,  and  thus  prevented  her  from  call- 
ing for  assistance. 

The  crash  of  the  broken  casement,  and 
the  noise  my  forcible  entrance  had  made, 
quickly  alarmed  the  ruffian.  Darting  his 
hand  into  his  bre:ist,  I  saw  a  dagger  glit- 
tering ;  but  my  impetuous  attack  was 
irresistible,  and  ere  he  gsined  his  feet, 
with  a  tremendous  blow  I  levelled  him  to 
the  ground.  His  head  struck  against  the 
marble  tripod,  and  the  stiletto  llew  from 
his  nerveless  gntsp.  I  seized  the  weapon ; 
but  it  was  unnecessary  for  my  defence, 
far  Vassalli,  deluged  in  blood,  lay  insensi- 
ble on  the  floor. 

I  approached  Marcella,  and  raised  her 
gently  in  my  arms.  She  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  the  villain's  attempt,  I  laid 
her  on  the  sofa,  and  brought  some  es- 
sences from  the  toilet  which  I  applied 
with  success.  She  soon  recovered,  and 
lier  fervent  thanks  v.ere  offered  to  Ueaven, 
mingled  with  professions  of  eternal  grati 
tude  to  me,  for  her  providential  deliver- 
ance from  the  ruffian  hands  of  the  mur- 
derer. Farrinelli  had  a  bold  heart  and 
a  wojuan's  quickness ;  she  noticed  my 
dress,  and  instantly  conjectured  the  cause 
of  my  being  so  opportunely  in  the  garden, 
and  to  her  inquiries  I  candidly  confessed, 
that  1  was  escaping. 

"  You  were  flying  from  me  then,  Mac 
Carthy  ? ' 

"  Marcella,"  I  replied,  "  I  dare  not 
trust  myself.  I  have  a  wife — a  wife  I 
adore  ;  and  for  whom  I  would  shed  my 
heart's  best  bloo«L  I  feel  my  weakness, 
and ^" 

A  momentary  flash  passed  over  her 


pale  cheek.  "  You  ju-o  right,  Mac  Car- 
thy, your  determination  but  confirms  \ 
my  half  formed  resolve;  and  this  night 
shall  end  Farrinelli's  career!  Start  not 
— I  mean  not  that  I  shall  cease  to  live, 
but  that  I  shall  live  no  longer  for  the 
world.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Is  Vas- 
salli dead  ?" 

"  I  examined  the  bleeding  ruffian. 
There  lyas  a  deep  wound  in  his  forehead, 
from  which  tile  blood  flowed  in  torrents. 
I  bound  it  with  a  handkerchief.  He 
breathed,  but  was  insensible. 

"  Come,"  said  Marcella,  "  we  will  es- 
cape together  ;  in  another  hour  that 
would  .be  impossible.  Can  you  master 
Paoli?" 

"  Easily,"  I  replied. 

"Then  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"  She  retired  to  an  inner  chamber,  but 
soon  returned,  equipped  for  traveUing ; 
and  having  unlocked  her  bureau,  took 
from  it  a  box  which  she  told  mo  contained 
some  guld  and  jewels.  Pointing  to  Vas- 
salli's  cloak  she  desired  me  to  take  it ;  and 
leading  the  way  to  the  stables,  I  followed 
her  in  silence. 

As  we  approached  she  gave  me  her 
directions  in  a  whisper.  Paoli  expected 
his  companion ;  and  concealed  in  the 
ruffian's  cloak,  I  closed  with  him  without 
being  suspected,  and  before  he  could  ofier 
any  resistance  I  had  him  on  the  ground, 
and  Vjissalli's  weapon  at  his  throat.  He 
begged  hard  for  mercy,  and  without  op- 
position allowed  himself  to  be  bound  to 
the  manger.  I  prepared  a  horse  with  a 
woman's  saddle  for  Marcolia ;  and  mount- 
ing the  one  already  accoutred  for  Vjissalli, 
we  issued  from  the  court-yard,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  remote  avenue  which  led 
to  the  public  road. 

In  an  hour  we  reached  the  city ;  and 
having  traversed  several  streets,  stopped 
by  Farrinelli's  directions  at  a  small  house, 
the  exterior  of  which  was  most  unpromis- 
ing. At  this  untimely  hour  I  wa.s  sur- 
prised to  find  the  inmates  astir  ;  but  my 
astonishment  was  unbounded  when  I  was 
ushered  into  a  noble  room,  where  every 
appurtenance  that  luxury  could  require 
was  displayed.  Marcella  played  the 
hostess  ;  and  with  her  customary  warmth 
pressed  me  to  partake  of  the  splendid 
supper,  which  was  served  in  silver.  Soon 
after  ehc  observed  that  the  night  had 
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worn  away,  and  ottered  to  eOmhict  me  to 
my  chamber.  She  loJ  mo  to  a  spacimis 
apartment ;  within  there  was  a  closet 
luokino:  towards  the  street  coniaininir  a 
cotich  and  suitable  turniture. 

"  Sleep  securely  here,"  she  said  ;  "  fear 
nothing  ;  1  shall  occupy  the  outer  room, 
and — "  while  a  deep  blush  overspread  her 
face — "  and  Mac  Carthy  shall  be  alike 
secure  from  the  attempts  of  woman  on 
his  heart,  or  man  against  his  person." 
She  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
lier  lips ;  and,  commending  me  to  the 
Virgin's  care,  retired,  and  left  me  to  my 
repose. 

I  heard  her  lock  the  door.  The  first 
light  of  morning  was  beaming  through 
the  grated  lattice.  All  within  the  house 
was  quiet.  I  extinguished  the  lamp,  and 
without  undressing,  threw  myself  on  the 
couch.  The  agitation  produced  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  past  night  gradually 
subsided.  I  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer 
for  Adela,  and  in  a  short  time  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber. 


MAURICE  MAC  CAETHY, 

COXTINUED. 

Mark  the  day  and  mark  tho  night. 

Gray. 

I  slept  soundly.  The  morning  was  far 
advanced  when  I  awoke.  I  looked  in  sur- 
prise at  the  strange  apartment  where  I 
found  myself,  and  for  some  moments  the 
transactions  of  the  preceding  night  had 
all  the  indefinite  confusion  of  a  troubled 
dream.  However,  I  was  soon  aware  of 
their  reality;  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  ; 
the  door  opened ;  I  raised  my  eyes  ex- 
pecting to  see  Farrinelli ;  but  in  her 
place  an  elderly  man,  whose  dress  and 
appearance  bespoke  him  to  be  a  superior 
servant  to  some  person  of  eminence,  w;\3 

""  Jtanding  beside  my  bed.     He  addressed 

' '  ne  respectfully, — 

"It  is  late,  signer.  I  hope  your 
couch  was  comfortable,  and  your  rest 
undisturbed  ?"  I  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative.     "I   fear   I  may   have  dis- 


turbe'l  your  repose,  signor ;  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  leave  this  before 
ni>on."> 

'^  Where  is  Marcella  ?" 

"  The  Signora  Farrinelli  is  long  since 
gone  :  she  left  this  billet  for  you." 

I  broke  the  envelope  :  the  note  wjis 
short :  it  simply  directed  me  to  repair  to 
a  certain  hotel,  where  it  stated  that  I 
should  hear  more  of  the  writer.  "May  I 
ask  where  lam  ?  in  what  part  of  the  city? 
in  whose  house  ?" 

Tho  maitre  (.V  hotels  as  he  seemed  to  be, 
smiled.  "You  are  in  one  of  the  houses 
of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  in  Na})le3  ;  but 
as  his  excellenza  is  exp<'cted  here  at  noon, 
and  as  he  might  not  be  altogether  pre- 
pared for  the  honor  of  meeting  you  here, 
we  will  not  hazard  giving  the  cardinal  a 
sur})rise,  even  though,  doubtless,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  .signor  would  render  it  an 
agreeable  one." 

I  easily  comprehended,  from  my  visit- 
or's raillerie,  that  my  absei^i^  was  in- 
dispensable bef  )re  the  roverenipptoprietor 
of  the  mansion  should  arrive.  I  accord- 
ingly dressed  hastily,  and  declining  to 
st^y  for  breakfast,  followed  the  steward  of 
his  eminence  through  a  beautiful  garden 
planted  with  the  choicest  shrubs,  and 
ornamented  with  grottoes,  statues,  and 
water-works.  No  expense  had  been 
spared  in  completing  this  luxurious  re- 
treat ;  while  the  meanness  of  the  exterior 
of  the  hou-^e,  the  immense  height  of  the 
garden  Avails,  ecpally  calculated  to  avoid 
suspicion,  and  effect  security,  at  once 
bespoke  the  profligacy  and  caution  of  the 
holy  owner. 

My  conductor  led  me  to  a  little  wicket 
in  the  wall :  the  door  wi^s  secured  with 
bolt  and  bar,  as  jealously  as  if  it  opened 
to  an  eastern  harem.  Having  imdone 
the  numerous  f;istenings,  the  cardinal's 
domestic  cautiously  looked  out ;  then 
turning  to  me  he  said, — "All  is  right; 
you  will  find  a  carriage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  narrow  lane  :  enter  it  without  speak- 
ing. The  driver  has  his  directions  al- 
ready." 

I  took  out  some  gold  pieces  from  my 
pocket,  and  offered  them  to  the  steward ; 
but  he  thanked  me,  and  declined  accept- 
ing them.  The  frientl  of  the  Signora  Farri- 
nelli was  always  welcome  here ;  that  is, 
when  he  could  come  in  safety.  To  no  one 
was  he  under  so  many  obligations  as  to 
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Marcella ;  and  he  hoped  to  see  me  soon, 
nnd  beg^l  me  to  present  his  duty  to  my 
beautiful  mistress,  "  Be  ple;ised,  sigiior, 
to  take  the  right  hand  turn  :"  so  saying, 
he  b<^wed,  closed  the  wicket,  and  left  me 
standing  aloue  in  a  narrow  passage,  caused 
by  two  walls  of  immense  height,  whicli 
ran  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet. 

I  followed  his  directions,  and  issued 
from  the  secret  approacli  to  the  cardinal's 
gardens.  The  carriage  was  waiting  near 
the  bottom  of  the  alley  I  have  described, 
whose  entrance  1  found  was  from  a 
gloomy  and  uninhabited  outlet.  There 
Avas  nothing  in  sight  but  a  few  ruinous 
houses  ;  and,  although  within  an  hour  of 
noon,  there  was  not  a  linng  creature  to 
be  seen.  If  the  churchman  had  been 
anxious  to  conceal  his  private  hours  from 
the  scrutiny  of  the  world,  he  had  selected 
the  scene  of  his  secret  pleasures  with  ex- 
cellent judgment ;  and  the  spot  was  ad- 
mirablj^ipontrived  both  for  luxury  and 
conceaHRnt. 

I  placed  myself  in  the  vehicle,  and 
closed  the  blinds  ;  the  driver  whipped  his 
horses,  and  we  proceeded  rapidly.  In  a 
few  miimtos  we  had  taken  several  intricate 
turnings,  and  I  found  myself  agnin  in  one 
of  the  most  crowded  suburlis  of  the  city. 

I  threw  myself  back  in  the  carriage, 
and  mused  on  the  strange  succession  of 
adventure  which  had  miirked  my  sojourn 
in  the  Neapolitan  capital.  What  was 
the  object  of  Caracci's  villany  I  Why  wjis 
I  brought  to  Naples  ?  W;ls  murder  his 
uitention  i  Surely  among  the  lonely  rocks 
and  glens  of  my  native  wilds,  where  I 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  wandering 
alone,  my  death  might  have  been  accom- 
plished at  home,  without  the  danger  and 
difficulty  attendant  on  the  complicated 
course  of  villany  he  had  resorted  to  in 
removing  me  from  Ireland,  Could  it  be 
spoliation  ?  The  jewels,  wlio^se  value  I 
now  ascertained  to  be  amsiderable,  might 
have  been  removed  from  me  without 
suspicion,  by  the  person  who  had  ab- 
str:iet/;d  the  single  gem,  and  wlio,  I  was 
convinced,  wfis  the  monk.  Could  lie 
have  any  dark  design  on  Ad'.-la  ?  ^[y 
pulse  rose,  my  heart  throbbed  violently, 
as  the  maddi-ning  suspicion  seized  me.  I 
muttered  curses  on  Caracci.  In  imagina- 
tion I  held  him  in  my  grasp — I  ground 
my  teeth — I  clenched  my  hands — when 


the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  carriage  re- 
called me  from  my  agonizing  reverie. 

I  peeped  cautiously  through  the  blinds : 
we  were  in  a  narrow  street,  crowded  with 
a  multitude  of  people :  they  followed  a 
rude  litter  on  which  a  man  was  lying  :  a 
strong  body  of  Neapolitan  jwlice  sur- 
rounded it.  The  crowd  came  on  :  the 
litter  passed  the  vehicle  where  I  sat  con- 
cealed, and  I  started  as  I  gazed  on  the 
well  known  features  of  Vassalli !  He  was 
just  as  I  had  last  seen  him  in  Marcella^s 
dressing-room.  My  handkerchief  still 
bound  his  bleeding  head,  and  a  slight 
movement  of  his  arm  alone  led  me  to 
conclude  that  my  enemy  lived.  Paoli, 
heavily  ironed,  walked  behind  the  Utter. 

After  the  momentary  surprise  had 
ceased,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  succeeded, 
when  I  found  the  ruffian  had  not  perished 
by  my  hand.  He  and  his  confederate 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
thus  one  obstacle  to  my  leaving  Naples 
was  removed.  I  determined  to  quit  the 
city  without  delay,  and  that  my  expected 
interview  with  Marcella  should  be  my 
last ;  but  the  pain  of  bidding  her  an 
eternal  farewell  was  avoided,  for  I  never 
saw  her  again. 

The  vehicle  stopped  at  the  Florentine 
Hotel,  I  w;is  expected,  for  the  host  ad- 
dressed me  by  name,  and  conducted  me 
ceremoniously  to  a  suite  of  apartments, 
which  he  stated  had  been  ordered  and 
paid  for  by  a  lady,  on  whose  beauty  and 
numificencc  liis  encomiums  were  un- 
bounded. The  lovely  signora  had  left 
that  packet  for  my  excel lenza.  What 
would  I  be  pleased  to  order? — himself, 
his  house,  and  God  knows  what,  were  all 
at  my  disposal, 

I  simply  ordered  breakfast ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  my  obsequious 
host,  I  broke  the  seal  of  Farriiielli's  packet. 
It  contained  her  picture,  magnificently 
set  in  brilliants,  a  ring  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  judging  from  the  beauty  of 
the  gems,  of  great  value,  and  the  rough 
diamond  which  had  been  purloined  from 
Adela's  jewel-box.  S'iveral  closely  written 
sheets  of  manuscripts  accompanied  these 
valuables ;  and,  as  the  customary  hour 
of  repose  had  arrived,  I  retired  to  my 
chamber,  not  to  sleep,  but  tf>  examine  the 
packet  of  Marcella.  As  I  perused  this 
detail,  admiration,  pity,  and  contempt, 
were,   by   turns,   excited   in   my   breast, 
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while  I  read  the  memoir  of  this  guilty 
but  fitted  woiiuui. 

FAKRIXKI-Ll's  HISTOUV. 

"  When  this  readies  thee,  Mac  Carthy, 
filie  who  has  written  it  will  have  bidden 
an  eternal  farewell  to  the  world  and  all 
its  tran.<itory  concerns.  The  mirror  liad 
silently  admonished  mc  that  youth  liad 
pjvssed  ;  but  still  I  felt  a  lingerinsj  attach- 
ment to  society  that  marred  my  l)etter 
angel's  whispers,  which  in  night  and 
solitude  prompted  me  to  renounce  the 
fleeting  pleasures  of  mortality.  I  miglit  j 
have  still  remained  for  years  undetermined  i 
and  irresolute,  and  the  wreck  of  former 
beauty  miglit  still  have  commanded  par- 
tial admiration.  But  the  delusion  is 
over;  you  have  torn  away  the  tilm  which 
vanity  placed  before  my  eyes.  Farrinelli 
failed  in  lier  attempt  upon  your  heart, 
and  this,  her  jirsl  defeat — for  never  did 
she  fail  to  fiiscinate  till  now — tells  her  the 
hour  of  her  abandoning  the  world  is 
come. 

''  ilao  Carthy,  before  you  read  my 
history,  look  at  tlie  miniature  I  liave  sent 
you.  A  few  years  have  only  passed  ."^ince 
tliat  [)ortrait  was  painted.  It  is  a  faithful 
likeness  of  what  1  once  ivasp 

1  laid  down  the  manuscript,  and  opened 
tl'ie  case  which  enclosed  Farrinelli's  pic- 
ture. Never  had  I  seen  a  face  so  perfectly, 
so  brilliantly  handsome  ;  for  minutes  I 
gazed  upon  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the 
countenance.  I  pressed  it  with  enthu- 
siiusni  to  my  lips.  No  wonder  Farrinelli 
had  found  her  charms  irresistible.  "To 
see  her  was  to  love  her."  I  could  liave 
looked  for  hours  on  the  painting,  if  the 
deep  interest  I  felt  to  learn  the  history  of 
this  singular  woman  had  not  recalled  my 
attention  to  her  memoir. 

"Do  not  expect,  Mac  Carthy,  a  de- 
tailed narrative  of  my  life.  If  I  could  not 
g-ain  your  love,  at  least  let  me  expect  your 
j^)ity.  Let  me,  in  a  word,  express  my 
guilt ;  for  in  crime  I  was  unequalled  as 
in  beauty. 

"  My  mother  was  an  actress  ;  and  her 
fine  singing  and  personal  charms  made 
her  an  object  of  general  admiration.  The 
Count  de  Floras  was  her  favored  lover, 
and  I  believe  that  I  am  his  daughter. 
He  fell  in  a  duel  with  a  rival,  while  1  was 
yet  an  infant,  and  my  mother  did  not 
long  survive  him. 

"  I  was  destitute.     Mv  mother's  un- 


bounded extravagance  prevented  her  fiuin 
leaving  any  proj>erty  for  my  suj)j>ort.  I 
liad  no  relative  living,  and  I  cannot  guess 
what  would  have  been  my  fate,  had  not 
accident  thrown  me  in  the  way  of  being 
seen  by  the  wife  of  a  very  rich  jeweller, 
to  whom  my  mother  liad  been  known. 
Veiioni  was  long  married,  and  being  child- 
less, he  consented  Xo  my  adoption  by  his 
wife.  I  was  accordingly  removed  to  a 
lovely  villa,  called  Casabella,  and  for  ten 
years  resided  with  my  kind  protectors. 
Signora  Venoni  spared  no  expense  upon 
my  education.  I  w;is  taught  singing  and 
dancing  by  the  best  masters  in  Naples; 
and,  as  I  had  a  taste  for  these  accomplish- 
ments, I  became  a  proficient  in  both. 

"  I  was  destined  to  lose  my  protectresg; 
and  from  that  loss  sprang  all  the  subse- 
quent ci'ime  and  misery  of  iny  after  life. 
Signora  Venoni  died  suddenly,  and  her 
husband,  considering  a  religious  house 
the  most  suitable  retreat  for  an  orphan, 
removed  me  from  Casabella  to  the  convent 
of  the  White  Carmelites.  Tliere  I  re- 
mained four  years  as  a  boarder ;  but, 
alas !  I  had  little  inclination  for  a  con- 
ventual life.  Retired  as  had  been  the 
jeweller's  villa,  it  appeared  a  paradise  com- 
pared with  the  cloistered  gloom  which 
pervaded  the  austere  mansion  of  the  Car- 
melites ;  anil  I  wept  as  I  contrasted  the 
hours  of  my  happy  infancy  with  the 
gloomy  prospect  which  awaited  my  future 
life.  No  wonder,  when  the  su])erior  an- 
nounced that  at  the  approaching  festival 
of  their  tutelary  saint  it  was  determined 
that  I  should  commence  my  novitiate?, 
that  the  intelligence  was  distressing.  The 
stern  abbess  witnessed  my  grief  with  little 
sympathy;  and,  after  much  entreaty, 
hardly  consented  to  my  writing  to  Venoni, 
and  acquainting  him  with  my  objection 
to  a  monastic  life. 

"  My  letter  produced  an  interview  with 

the  jeweller.     Little  had  the  superior  of 

the  Carmelites  foreseen  the  result,  when 

she  allowed  me  to  inform  Venoni  of  my 

hatred  to  a  convent.     Knowing  that   I 

was   an   or])lian,  and  unconnected  with 

my  protector  by  any  ties  of  kindred,  she 

had  conjectured  that  Venoni  would  insist 

on  my  taking  the  veil,  and  thus  free  him- 

j  se'f  fiom  the  expense  and  responsibility 

!  of  protecting  my  orphanage. 

I       '•  The  jeweller  had  visited  me  but  once 

since  I  had  become  a  resident  in  the 
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convent,  and  it  was  shortly  after  I  had  ] 
reraovetl  from  Ca«iabella.      Occupied  in  j 
trade,  any   leisure   hours  he  could  com-  ' 
niand  wore  devoted  to  the  improvement  ' 
of  his  villa ;   and  he  contented   himself  i 
with  learning  from  the  abbess  a  favorable 
report  of  my  health  and  education,  and 
in  return  punctually  forwarding  to  her  i 
the  stated  annuity  for  my  support.     He  ' 
had  left  me  an  interesting  child,  and  he 
found  me  a  lovely  girl,  whose  first  dawn 
of   womanhood   gave   promise   that    at 
maturity  I  should   be   gifted  with  sur-  ; 
passing  beauty.     Unfortunately  for  him-  | 
self,  Venoni  was  fascinated  with  my  ap- 
pearance.    I  had  sufficient  penetration  to 
remark  the  favouiable  impression  I  had 
made  upon  my  protector  ;  and  so  artfully 
did  I  turn  his  weakness  to  rny  purpose,  i 
that  I  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
remove  me  from  the  care  of  the  Car- 
melites, and  carry  me   again  to   Casa-  | 
bella.  I 

"  Vienoiii,  though  past  the  noon  of  j 
life,  was  still  active  and  healthy.  Blinded 
by  my  beauty,  he  fo)-got  the  disparity  of 
our  ages ;  he  became  daily  more  de- 
votedly attached.  The  protector  gave 
place  to  the  lover  !  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  had  offered  me  his  hand  and  fortune. 
"I  had  been  secluded  from  my  child- 
hood. My  heart  was  yet  a  stranger  to 
any  feeling  but  that  of  gratitude.  I 
abhorred  the  thought  of  having  been 
destined  for  a  religious  hfe.  Venoni  I 
felt  for  as  a  parent.  I  imagined  I  should 
be  happy  as  his  wife  ;  for  Casabella  would 
be  mine,  and  I  should  then  be  secure 
from  returning  to  the  Carmelites.  I  con- 
sented to  the  jeweller's  proposals,  and 
soon  after  we  were  united. 

"  Some  months  passed  quietly.  T  scarce- 
ly ever  left  the  villa ;  and  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world  as  a  wife  was  limited 
as  Ijefore  I  mariied.  I  regarded  Venoni 
with  a  sort  of  childish  fondness ;  but  to 
any  warmer  feeling  my  heart  was  per; 
fec-tly  inseasible. 

"  One  day,  when  the  jeweller  returned 
from  the  city,  where  he  usually  went  to 
transact  business,  I  perceived  an  unusual 
cloud  upon  his  brow,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  something  had  occurred  since 
morning  that  had  disturbe/1  his  general 
equanimity.  I  pressed  liim  to  tell  me 
the  cause  of  his  uneasiness:  for  a  time 
he  was  fcilont,  but  at  length,  yielding  to 


my  entreaties,  he  spoke  thus : 

"  '  Marcella,  you  are  right :  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  an  unwelcome  piece  of  ne'vs — 
and  yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
some  family  concerns  befoi-e  you  couIJ 
comprehend  that  this  imeasiness  of  mine 
proceeds  from  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
m}'  only  nephew  in  Naples.'  ',' 

" '  Your  nephew's  arrival !  How,  Ve- 
noni, can  the  coming  of  a  near  relative 
produce  any  tiling  but  pleasure  ?' 

"'Alas  !  Marcella,  little  dost  thou  know 
the  world ;  but  I  shall  exj)lain  the  cir- 
cumstance. I  had  a  sister  —  an  only 
sister  ;  we  were  born  in  humble  life  for 
my  father  Avas  in  his  youth  an  artist. 
Care  and  industry  crowned  his  labor  with 
success,  and  he  died  an  opulent  gold- 
smith, leaving  me  and  his  only  daughter 
a  respectable  competence. 

"My  sister  was  exceedingly  pretty; 
and,  unfortunately  for  herself,  attracted 
the  attention  of  an  oflScer  of  the  royal 
guard.  He  was  a  foreigner — an  Irish- 
man, named  Devereux.  He  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  Pauline,  and  succeeded.  They 
were  married ;  and  from  that  time  my 
ill-fated  sister  never  kn'  .>.  an  hour  of 
happinessi  Devereux  dissipated  her  for- 
tune and  destroyed  her  peace  ;  and  death 
brought  her  a  vl'elcome  deliverance,  after 
she  had  given  birth  to  ari  infant — that 
nephew  whose  return  I  have  announced. 
" '  Devereux's  career  of  waste  and  de- 
bauchery had,  of  course,  its  termination. 
His  means  were  dissipated,  and  at  last  he 
Avas  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and 
embark  for  New  Spain,  where  he  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  Spanish  service, 'for 
with  all  his  failings,  he  was  a  brave  and 
experienced  soldier.  His  child  he  confided 
to  me,  and,  Heaven  knows,  I  was  a  father 
to  him. 

"  '  My  nephew  exhiWted  precocious 
talent.  He  acquired  languages  with  un- 
common facility.  In  painting  he  was  a 
proficient  for  his  yeare ;  but  music  was 
his  forte.  I  considered  I  should  but  dis- 
charge my  duty  towards  this  neglected 
boy  by  cultivating  this  profitable  talent, 
and  accordingly  placed  him  in  the  con- 

servatoir  of .     There  his  progress  in 

the  science  was  extraordinary.  But  alas ! 
as  he  grew  up,  thiygerms  of  a  bad  dis- 
position were  visible.  Ho  was  impatient 
of  control,  ii-ritable,  and  revengeful.  Ex- 
hibiting enrly  symptoms  of  depraved  and 
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(iaiiii'eruus  vices,  1  w;us  forced  to  remove  \ 
liim  fn'in  the  conservatoir,  and  reluctantly  I 
send  hiin..;t<3  Lima,  where  hii  father  had  ' 
contrived  to  obtain  an  important  com-  ■ 
mind.  He  has  Ijeen  more  lluiii  ten  years  | 
abluent  from  tliis  country.  Ills  father  is  I 
I'ad ;  his  circumstances  far  from  opulent;  ! 
nd  he  lia-s  returned  to  Naples.  I  trust  j 
liiat  iiis  oarly  nces  have  been  removed;  j 
but,  dear  Man-ella,  what  can  I  hope,  from  I 
the  bad  promise  of  liis  youth,  fostered  by  j 
the  example  of  a  profligate  and  desperate  ; 
parent  ?  I 

"  '  But  he  is  still  my  nephew.  I  can-  1 
not,  wthout  a  trial,  abandon  my  sister's 
child.  Heaven  send  my  suspicious  may 
be  groundless,  and  that  years  of  absence 
may  have  beea  also  years  of  amendment ! 
I  have  invited  him  to  my  house.  You 
will  receive  him  as  a  relative,  and  forget 
that  I  have  told  you  anything  to  his  di-s- 
advautage.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  you 
will  find  him  agreeable.  lie  is  a  mas- 
terly musjjian  ;  and  in  my  absence  will 
assist  your  study  of  the  science,  and  make 
tlie  hours  less  tedious  at  C&sabella."' 

''  Next  day,  Venoni  departed.  He  re- 
turned at  his  p,ustomaiy  hour  in  the 
evening,  and  hi^  nepliow  accompanied 
him.  He  presented  him  to  me,  and  I 
found  him  a  youii^man  of  tolerable  ap- 
pearance. In  f  ice  and  pei*son  he  was  by 
no  moans  striking ;  but  his  address  wjis 
gentlemanly  and  poli.-^hed.  Notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  account  I  had 
heard  from  Venoni  of  his  nephew's  ear- 
lier days,  I  was  soon  disposed  to  think 
more  lightly  of  his  vices  than  I  had  ex- 
pecte  "  I  .should.  There  was  a  gentleness 
of  manner,  and  an  apparent  candor,  about 
my  new  relative,  that  gradually  interest- 
ed me  iu  his  behalf,  while  an  artless 
avowal  of  youthful  delinquency,  and  a 
sincere  expression  of  regret  for  former 
dissipation,  induced  his  unsuspicious  uncle 
to  believe  his  jjrofessions  of  repentance  ; 
and  so  entirely  did  he  succeed  in  the 
course  of  deceit  which  he  had  adopted, 
that  Venoni  discarded  every  unfavorable 
i-ecoUectiou  from  his  memory,  and  reposed 
in  his  reformed  relative  tlie  most  un- 
bounded confidence,  Venoni's  nephew 
had  assumed  tlie  name  of  Caracci :  he 
explained  the  reason  of  his  dropping  his 
paternal  one  of  Devereux,  from  his  being 
adopted  by  a  rich  foreigner  iu  Lima.  He 
had  still,  he  said,  expectations  fi-om  his 


quond.am  patron,  notwitlistanding  !r  ''■- 
ther's  misconduct  had  in  same  u'.-<-r>i 
estranged  his  regard  from  tlie  son.  "  .'ll, 
however,  he  retained  the  name;  a:i  i  is 
so  many  yeans  h;ul  elapsed  since  h.-  ^id 
quittod  Naples  a  boy,  no  one  of  Iii-  :  )r- 
mer  aciiuaintances  would  recogni/:  in 
Caracci  th<i  dissipated  Devereux  *.  t'lO 
conservatoir.  Venoni  acquiesced  'v  his 
reasoning ;  and  it  appeared  to  the  siji.  Iv?- 
minded  jeweller  an  additional  proof  <•!  re- 
morse for  cirly  misconduct,  with  a  ]  in- 
dent viow  towards  ulterior  iidvautng' . 

"Caracci  seldom  left  the  villa:  h'  -u- 
periutende^l  his  uncle's  improvein.  ;its, 
and  instructed  me  iu  niusic ;  I  wa-<  his 
companion  in  the  garden,  his  pupi'  iu 
the  saloon.  Venoni  forgot  that  his  \>^fe, 
in  years,  might  have  been  his  graudoii.ii: 
he  placetl  her  in  tlie  power  of  au  u  Uul 
and  accomplished  villain.  How  e>  ild 
the  result  be  difterent  from  what  oc  ir- 
red  ?  I  forgot  I  wa;3  the  uncle's  wife,  .iid 
became  the  nephew's  mistress,    a 

"  Montlis  passed :  I  now  loved  for  the 
first  time,  and  my  pjussion  for  Caracci 
was  ardent  and  unrestrained.  On  Ve^;  nii 
I  looked  with  aversion;  and,  unsuni- 
cious  as  he  was,  he  soon  perceived  the 
mavked  alteration  of  my  conduct  towivrls 
him.  With  Italian  jealousy  he  maskxl 
his  suspicions,  and  employed  a  trusty- 
servant  to  watch  me  in  the  hours  of  liis 
absence.  Too  great  security  had  made 
mv  lover  and  myself  fearless  of  disco  very, 
and  the  wary  domestic  easily  ascertiiiiied. 
the  existence  of  our  criminal  attachraoiit. 
"  My  husband  veiled  his  knowledge  ot 
my  falsehood,  and  his  nephew's  dep;-.i- 
vity,  by  additional  demonstrations  of  af- 
fection to  me,  anil  confidojice  in  him.  He 
told  us  he  was  obliged  by  important  bu- 
siness to  leave  us  for  a  few  days  on  a 
commercial  visit  to  Pisa :  and  with  a 
cheerfid  countenance  that  baffled  Ca- 
racci's  penetration,  he  bade  us  farewell, 
and  departed.  That  night  his  villain  ne- 
phew was  admitted  to  my  chamber ;  in 
perfect  security  I  had  fallen  asleep  in  his 
arms,  when  suddenly  the  door  was  fi)rv.>?d 
opeu,  and  my  enr;\ged  husband,  acco:n- 
panied  by  several  men  with  lights  a-.id 
fire-arms,  surrounded  the  bed.  I  shri-ked 
and  hid  my  face  beneath  the  c^ivni-let, 
while  Caracci  was  thrown  upon  the  floor, 
and  his  irritated  uncle's  sword  was  poiub> 
ed  at  his  breast. 
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"W'^ith  wonderful  self-t'ominand,  Ve- 
noni  forbore  to  strike  tlie  fatal  blow. 
'  Wretcli.'  he  cried,  '  is  this  thy  return 
for  my  kindness  ?  I,  \tho  ahuost  loved 
thee  as  my  son  ;  I,  who  trusted  thee  im- 
phoitiy  I  My  loved  sister's  blootl  circu- 
lates in  thy  veins,  and  the  laws  of  God 
and  imture  alike  forbid  it  should  be  spill- 
ed i>y  me.  OA\  damned  villain,  to  some 
other  land  !  Let  some  other  country  be 
the  scene  of  thy  crime,  and,  God  grant, 
thy  contrition.  Thou  hrust,  adder  like, 
stung  the  bosoni  that  befriended  thee  I 
Want  shall  not  urge  thee  to  fresh  guilt. 
Go.^  As  he  spoke,  I  heard  a  heavy  purse 
fall  upon  the  floor,  and  his  followers  de- 
parted at  his  command,  to  conduct  his 
rutiian  relative  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
villa. 

•'■  1  shuddered  when  I  found  myself 
alone  with  the  man  whom  I  had  irrepara- 
bly injured.  Venoni  approached  the  bed. 
1  looked  for  a  moment ;  but,  as  if  struck 
•with  lightning,  I  closed  my  eyes,  nor 
dared  to  raise  them  again.  Never  shall 
I  forget  my  husband's  countenance,  as  he 
stood  in  silent,  speechless  agony,  gazing 
on  his  unworthy  wife.  No  reproach 
])assed  his  pale  lips ;  but  the  expression 
of  horror  and  despair  with  whicli  he  re- 
garded me  struck  me  to  the  very  soul, 
and  seemed  to  freeze  my  blood.  For 
some  moments  he  stood  above  me,  mute 
as  a  jTiarble  statue ;  then  heaving  one 
long  deep  sigh,  that  seemed  to  rend  his 
bosom,  he  placed  the  lamp  upon  the  table, 
and  retired  from   the  chamber. 

"  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
tears  of  unavailing  anguish  :  but,  alas, 
my  distri'ss  was  less  occasioned  by  sor- 
row for  the  crime  than  apprehensions  for 
tlie  consequences  of  its  discovery.  My 
mind  was  distracted  Ijy  conflicting  feel- 
ings; now  agonized  f')rtlie  misery  I  had 
iiiilicte^l  on  my  kind  protector ;  and  again 
the  fatal  passion  I  felt  for  my  seducer 
plung«id  me  into  wretchedness  at  the 
thought  of  lx?ii!g  si^parated  from  him  for 
ever.  Mine  was  not  the  repentant  agonv 
-  of  a  conscience-stricken  sinner.  My  jiriri- 
riples  harl,  I  believe,  been  radically  vi- 
cious :  and  under  the  tutelage  of  Caracci, 
the  l;t*t  ft-eble  struggles  of  n-ligion  were 
extinguished,  and  his  insidious  precepts 
pr^^pare*]  me  too  M'ell  for  the  career  of 
vice  which  marked  my  guilty  history. 
*•  Soon  after   bp-akfast  my  own  maid 


brought  mo  a  letter.  Iler  master  had 
given  it  to  her  to  deliver,  and  immedi- 
ately, as  she  informed  me,  set  off  for  Na- 
ples. I  liad  scarcely  courage  to  break 
the  seal ;  when  I  did,  I  read  as  follows  ; 
" I\Iarcella,  my  heart  bleeds  for  thee! 
so  young,  solovely,  and  so  fallen!  While 
I  lament  thy  crime,  my  conscience  up- 
brai'ls  me  with  being  inadvertently  an 
accessory  to  thy  ruin.  I  was  blinded  by 
thy  charms,  and  forgot  the  disparity  of 
our  years  ;  and,  infatuated  by  thy  beauty, 
risked  our  mutual  ha}>piness,  by  making 
thee  my  wife.  I  exposed  thee  to  the  vil- 
lany  of  an  u!ipnnci])led  relative;  and 
thy  virtue,  too  weak  to  bear  the  trial,  fell 
before  his  art  and  my  imprudence. 

" '  JIarcella,  I  must  never  see  thee 
more.  That  iace  which  misled  my  judg- 
ment when  I  wedded,  might  even  yet 
mar  my  resolution.  Thou  art  too  lovely 
and  too  abased  to  remain  beneath  my 
roof-^and  I  hasten  to  remove  thee  to  a 
place  where  penitence  and  peace  arc  still 
attainable  for  thee.  For  mc — but  I  will 
n(.)t  reproach  thee — a  broken  heart  like 
mine  will  soon  find  shelter  where  the 
\veary  rest. 

'"  I  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  tempta- 
tion from  causing  thee  to  err  again. 
Placed  in  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Pillar,  strict  discipline,  and  a  total  es- 
trangement from  the  world,  may  restore 
purity  to  thy  heart,  and  peace  to  thy 
mind.  To-day  I  shall  make  the  requisite 
arrangements  for  your  reception  into  this 
holy  si.-terhood,  and  you  shall  be  am})iy 
provided  for,  at  the  present,  and  at  the 
time  when  I  .shall  be  removed  tVom  this 
uncertain  life.     Farewell  ! 

"  Thine,  in  bitterness  of  heart, 

"  Caki-o  Vknom." 

"^^■llf■n  I  road  the  letter,  I  dropped 
upc)n  the  tloor  ;  a  worse  fate  tlian  any  I 
had  pictured  had  l)cfallen  me.  I  was  to 
be  immured  within  the  feaiful  walls  of 
the  severest  conmumity  in  Italy.  The 
1  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  I'illar  was 
famt'd  for  its  stern  an<I  unrelaxing  disci- 
pline. It  was  the  asylum  of  dt'>i>airing 
sin,  and  was  unrivalled  on  the  continent 
for  gloomy  penance  and  ascetic  severity  ; 
and  to  this  society  I  should  be  committefl 
before  the  summer  of  my  days  had  oj»en- 
«1 ;  and  youth  and  beauty  would  '  blush 
unseen'  within  the  gloomy  enclosure  of  » 
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monastic  prison. 

"  llow  could  I  avoid  ray  dreadful  des- 
tiny ?  I  oould  not  fly  from  it ;  for  in  the 
world  J  had  no  one  to  escape  to.  Ca- 
racci  \^  an  outcast ;  and  who  would  in- 
terpose and  save  me  i  Again  and  again 
I  read  Venoni's  letter.  I  perceived  that 
he  half  feared  his  constancy  of  purpose. 
lie  would  not  see  me,  and  this  was  an 
acknowh'dgment  of  his  weakness. 

"  I  determined  to  use  every  artifice  to 
change  his  resolution.  IL'  feared  to  trust 
himself,  and  I  resolved  that  he  should 
have  an  interview,  and  thus  leave  the 
event  to  fortune  and  my  beauty.  I  learned 
from  my  attendant  that  he  had  returned 
from  the  city  ;  and  I  decided  that  when 
thft  villa  was  at  rest  1  would  repair  to  his 
chamber.  We  then  shciuld  be  secure 
from  interruption.  And  notwithstanding 
his  conviction  of  my  frailty  and  unwor- 
thiness,  I  suspected  a  smothered  attach- 
ment w;is  lurking  in  his  breast,  and  I 
would  assail  his  weakness  with  a  woman's 
beauty,  and,  more  dangerous  yet,  a  wo- 
man's tears  ! 

"Full  of  my  attempt  upon  Venoni's 
tenderness,  I  waited  impatiently  for  the 
hour  to  execute  my  plan.  The  evening 
seemed  interminable — at  last  the  clock 
struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  in- 
mates of  the  villa  were  at  rest.  1  left 
my  room  with  a  trembling  heart,  and, 
guided  by  a  taper  which  1  carried,  ap- 
proached the  chamber  oocupied  by  my 
husband,  which  lay  at  the  further  end  of 
a  long  corridor.  My  hand  was  oti  the 
lock,  when  the  noise  of  a  foot  upon  the 
lloor  within  arrested  it  for  an  instant. 
Was  Venoni  not  yet  in  bed  ?  I  mustered 
fresh  resolution.  My  situation  was  hope- 
less. The  convent  and  its  horrible  seclu- 
sion flashed  on  my  memory,  and  I  des- 
perately pushed  the  doof  open. 

"  Words  cannot  describe  the  scene  of 
horror  which  met  my  eyes  within.  Ve- 
noni was  extended  on  the  floor  between 
the  bed  and  window  ;  a  man  was  stooj)- 
ing  over  him.  whom  the  glare  of  the 
taper  and  noise  of  the  unclosing  door 
disturbed.  Tlie  discharge  of  a  pistol  at 
me  by  the  murderer  succee<led,  and  next 
moment  he  bounded  through  the  lattice 
into  the  shrubbery  beneath.  Momentary 
as  the  occurrence  was,  I  recognised  in  the 
terror-stricken  countenance  of  the  ruffian 
the  well  remembered  features  of  Caracci. 


I  staggered  on  to  where  my  husband  lay. 
Ilis  throat  was  frightfully  cut,  and  the 
floor  deluged  with  blocjij.  The  face  bore 
a  horrible  expression  Vf  mortal  agony  ; 
while  his  hands,  hacked  and  wounded  by 
the  weapon,  and  a  quantity  of  hair 
clencluHl  in  his  grasp,  and  torn  from  the 
head  of  the  murderer,  showed  how  long 
and  powerfully  the  old  man  had  strug- 
gled with  the  nssjissin.  Nature  could 
not  support  me  longt^r.  I  uttered  a 
piercinir  shriek,  and  fell  lifeless  beside 
Venoni's  bod}". 

"  The  report  of  the  pistol  had  alarmeil 
the  family,  and  my  cries  directed  them 
to  the  spot.  Tli<^  knife  which  had  done 
the  deed  of  death  was  found.  It  was  a 
foreign  im]ilement,  and  had  often  been 
seen  in  Caracci's  hand,  while  pruning 
shrubs  and  training  fruit  trees.  But  the 
evi'leuce  of  his  guilt  did  not  rest  on  the 
fatal  weapon.  The  hair  found  in  the 
grasp  of  the  murdered  man  was  easily 
recognised :  it  was  dark,  intermingled 
with  one  lock  of  silvery  whiteness;  and 
such  was  well  remembered  to  have  been 
remarked  upon  the  right  temple  of  the 
jeweller's  nephew." 

T  dropt  the  manuscript.  Tlie  identity 
of  Deveroux  v,-ith  the  murderer  of  Venoni 
was  undoubted.  Often  at  the  tower  had 
I  remarked  that  sinfjular  ringlet  on  the 
monk's  forehead.  For  some  moments  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  horror  and  dread 
prevented  me  from  perusing  Marcella's 
narration  !  but  I  mastered  my  agitation, 
and  continued  to  read  the  guilty  memoir. 
"  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  subject  of 
my  liusband's  murder,  and  the  events 
which  followed  T  shall  briefly  detail. 
Caracci  wqs  apprehended  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  I  was  committed  to  prison  as 
the  abettor  of  his  guilt.  My  criminal 
intimacy  with  the  murderer  naturally  oc- 
casioned mv  boiiiG:  suspected  as  accessory 
to  my  husband's  death.  The  day  of  trial 
came  on,  and  the  hall  of  justice  was 
crowded  to  excess ;  for  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  my  beauty  had  been  circulated 
throuirhout  Najiles,  and  numbers  of  per- 
sons of  raidc  asspinbled  to  ^^ew  the  beau- 
tiful criminal.  The  result  was  that  Ca- 
racci, on  the  clearest  eniience,  was  sen-  . 
tenced  to  be  broken  on  the  Avheel ;  and  I, 
althouQjh  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  mur- 
der, was  condemned  to  eonfiuement  for 
life  in  the  penitentiary,  where  convicts  of 
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the  U'tter  order  were  incarcerated ;  and 
At:   >ni's  property  was  escheated  to  the 

€1'  ■    II. 

^  Neitlier  decree,  excepting  the  forfei- 
tur :  to  the  king,  was  carried  into  execu- 
ti'">n.  Caracci's  punishment  w:\s  com- 
lunif^d,  and  he  was  consigned  lor  hfe  to 
thi  'alleys.  It  was  said  that  a  diamond 
TJij.  which  he  had  taken  from  his  uncle's 
fi  -  r,  and  contrived  to  conceal  altouthis 
p.  -  'U,  was  his  passport  to  the  ear  of 
nicny.  For  me,  my  beauty  opened  the 
pri^'  »ii  doors.  The  president  of  the  court 
Lai  been  struck  with  my  charms  ;  and  I 
vra>  lemoved  from  tiie  walls  of  the  peni- 
tentiary to  a  retired  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  Naples,  and  became  the  mistress  of  the 
ju.lge. 

"  A  detailed  account  of  the  following 
years  of  my  life  would  be  a  record  of 
splendid  criminality.  My  lovers  were 
nunit-rous.  Wealth  and  power  were  at 
my  disposal  ;  for  princes  were  my  wor- 
sliiiiiier.?.  and  even  cardinals  were  ranked 
aniMiig  my  slaves.  I  resided  at  a  spkn- 
diii  niansjion  given  me  by  the  young  Due 
d'0>>uno,  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest 
of  the  Neapolitan  court. 

'•  One  night  I  had  returned  from  the 
tlieatie,  and  my  sahxm  was  crowded 
with  admirers.  I  left  the  gay  party  for 
a  moment,  and  retiring  to  my  dressing 
room,  despatched  my  attendant  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  mansion  with  some 
oi'i'Ts  to  my  servants.  I  was  alone,  mid 
with  all  a  woman's  vanity  contemplated 
my  face  and  person  in  the  full  length 
miiror.  I  was  then  in  the  meridian  o1' 
my  beauty.  I  was  superbly  dressed ; 
the  choicest  pearls  rested  on  my  bosom ; 
the  brightest  diamonds  sparkled  in  my 
hair.  1  viewed  with  exultation  tlie  un- 
equalled elegance  of  my  costume ;  and 
ray  heart  beat  with  pleasure,  and  my 
eyes  lightened  with  pride. 

"Suddenl}',  in   the    reflection   of  my 
glaiss,  a  face,  wan  and  wretched  beyond 
description,  appearetl   at  my  very  shoul- 
der!    I   screamed   in   terror:    I   turned 
hastily    round ;   it  wa-s   no  delusion   of 
disturbed  fancy :  u  man,  or  rather  the 
skeleton  of  a  man,  was   standing  ;it  my  I 
back ;  his   tattered  garments  were  foul  ' 
aiid  Kjualid,  his   sunken  eye  Sjxike  want  j 
and    misery,    and    a   broken  fetter  was 
Btill   upon   his  limbs.     Heavens!  it  was  ; 
Caracci !  , 


"  '  Dost  thou  know  me,  Marcella  'i^ 
said  the  well  known  voice,  in  hollow  and 
imeartldy  tones.  I  staggered  to  a  «ofa, 
while  the  wretch  continued,  witl^bitter 
irony,  '  We  are  dilfereutly  attireif;  Mar- 
cella ;  but  there  was  little  tin'ie  for 
dressing  in  the  house  I  quitted  to-night.' 

" '  What,  in  the  Virgin's  name,  has 
brought  you  hither?'  I  asked,  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  alarm. 

'•'Despair!'  repHed  the  felon,  fiercely 

"  '  Your  business  !' 

" '  Shelter  and  protection,'  he  answered 
boldly. 

"'How  could  I  conceal  you?  Im- 
possible !' 

"'Easily,  Marcella;  here  you  must 
conceal  me  —  aye,  here,  in  this  very 
chamber.  Who  will  suspect  that  a  mass 
of  rags  and  wretchedness  shelters  his 
misery  in  tliis  splendid  sal<x>n  ?  or  that 
the  galley  slave  is  harbored  in  the  pri- 
vate chamber  of  the  proudest  peer  in 
Italy  V 

"  I  could  not  speak  for  terror.  Caracci 
savr'  it,  and  continued  in  a  lower  and 
milder  tone:  'Nay,  Marcella, fear  nothing. 
I  will  soon  rid  thee  of  my  hated  presence. 
Give  me  the  means  of  safety :  bring  me 
food  and  wine,  a  file  to  cut  this  manacle, 
a  change  of  dress  to  disguise  my  person, 
arms  for'  my  defence,  and  a  purse  of  gold 
to  insure  escape :  give  these,  and  I  leave 
thee  to  my  noble  rival.' 

"  I  feared  the  des[)erate  state  of  Ca- 
racci too  much  not  to  comply  promptly 
with  his  demand.  I  concealed  him  in 
my  cabinet,  pro\-ided«the  articles  he  re- 
quired, and  before  morning  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  man  I  once  loved 
to  madness,  and  whom  I  now  dreaded 
as  a  demon,  depai-t. 

"  I  heard  of  him  but  seldom  after- 
wards. For  a  time  he  had  a  precarious 
life  in  Germany  and  France,  his  crimes 
having  shut  him  out  from  Italy.  At 
last,  some  detected  villany  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  continent  altogether,  and  I 
learned  that  he  had  retired  to  Ireland, 
and  iissuine<l  the  character  of  a  priest. 
There  he  has  since  resided ;  and  is,  as 
he  infoi'iiied  me,  a  spy  in  the  service  of 
the  Fieneli  government. 

" Mac  Cailhy,  I  will  bring  ray  history 
to  a  c;ose ;  for  a  descripti(;n  of  a  caieer 
of  inlaniy.  however  splendid,  is  disgustr 
ful.     Think  not  that  brilliant  dissipjftion 
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atones  for  a  bliglitod  veputation.  Con- 
science ra:iy  be  blunted,  but  cannot  be 
entirely  quenched ,  and,  God  knows, 
often  have  1  felt  its  sting ! 

"As  years  rolled  on,  rival  beauties 
appeared  ;  my  lovers  decreased ;  and  the 
sphere  in  which  I  moved, -a  bright  but 
fallen  star,  gradually  was  narrowed  and 
overcast.  In  the  death  of  the  young 
Due  d'Ossuno,  my  influence  received  a 
fatal  blow.  The  noblest  in  the  land  no 
longer  waited  in  my  saloon,  and  lived 
upon  my  smiles;  and  those  who,  in  the 
zenith  of  my  beauty,  would  not  have 
presuiiied  to  approach  my  dwelling,  now 
found  a  ready  entrance. 

''  The  death  of  a  i'oreigner,  under  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  accelerated  my 
fall.  He  was  connected  with  some  of 
the  proudest  of  the  Neapolitan  court, 
and  his  death  was  made  a  pretext  for 
my  persecution  by  some,  who  in  other 
days  would  have  professed  themselves 
honored  by  an  admission  to  my  con- 
versazione. I  found  it  advisable  to  yield 
to  the  storm,  and,  leaving  Naples,  retired 
to  the  villa  where  you  fouml  me. 

"  Vassalli,  a  man  of  family  and  for- 
tune, whose  vices  had  ruined  and  reduced 
him,  with  others  of  similar  caste,  had 
been  accessories  to  the  plundering  of  the 
unhappy  foreigner  I  alluded  to  before; 
and  they  were  employed  by  your  bitter 
enemy,  the  pretended  monk,  to  forward 
]us  designs  against  yourself.  What  are 
the  precise  objects  of  his  villany,  I  can- 
not exactly  say.  His  ostensible  motive, 
in  engaging  our  assistance,  was  to  keep 
you  here,  while  he  should  carry  off  a 
quantity  of  jewels,  which,  if  his  account 
be  true,  must  be  immensely  valuable. — 
One  rich  gem  he  sent  us  to  prove  their 
worth,  and  secure  our  services.  As  to 
yourself,  Caracci  depended  on  my  blan- 
dishments succeeding  in  keeping  you  here 
a  willing  captive;  and  had  they  failed, 
you  would  have  been  provided  for  other- 
wise, and  death  removed  from  the  monk's 
path  one  whom  he  equally  hates  and 
fears. 

"  And  now,  Mac  Carthy,  as  you  value 
life  and  fortune,  stay  not  another  hour  in 
Ni'.ples.  Hasten  to  your  home,  and  you 
may  yet  reach  Ireland  in  time  to  mar 
the  ruffian's  plans.  If  ever  fiend  lurked 
in  a  human  form,  it  is  the  caititT  monk's 
you   left    behind.      No   danger   daunts 


him ;  and  from  no  crime,  however  des- 
perate, will  he  Jiold  back :  he  is  daring 
in  deed,  and  unrivalled  in  artifice  and 
dissimulation.  You  are  now  forewarned  : 
act  boldly  and  prorni)t!y,  and  you  may 
escape  the  impending  danger. 

"Mac  Carthy,  farewell!  The  last  act 
of  my  coimection  with  the  world  I  shall 
ever  look  back  upon  with  satisfaction.  If 
my  warning  succeeds  in  saving  you  from 
the  deep  villany  of  the  pseudo  monk,  I 
Shall  have  at  least  marred  the  schemes 
of  a  ruffian,  and  saved  the  man  I  loved 
— the  man  I  would  have  followed  to  a 
wilderness,  liut  I  must  forget  thee,  save 
in  my  prayers.  Farewell !  While  fast 
and  penitence  shall  be  the  lot  of  Farri- 
nelli,  may  every  happiness  be  thine,  Mac 
Carthy  I     Farewell  for  ever ! 

"Marcella." 

Mae  Cartli}'  paused,  —  "Now  comes 
the  sequel,  Jack.  Give  me  thy  flask, 
boy,  I  must  steel  my  nerves."  He  raised 
the  liquor  to  his  lips,  then  stooping  his 
head  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  ap- 
peared for  a  few  minutes  lost  in  medi- 
tation ;  but  he  soon  shook  oft"  his  sombre 
mood,  raised  his  head  proudly,  and  thus 
continued — 

I  must  hurry  to  the  last  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  I  left  Naples,  travelled  with  a 
rapidity  seldom  equalled,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  again  landed  in  Ire- 
land. 

I  left  my  baggage  in  Dublin,  and 
travelled  the  island  from  east  to  west  in 
two  days,  and  on  the  second  evening 
reached  the  heights  above  the  tower. — 
My  jaded  horse  refused  to  proceed  fur- 
ther,  and  I  dismounted,  and  took  the 
well-known  paths  which  led  across  fens 
a"nd  moorland  to  my  father's  dwelling. — 
Late  as  the  hoar  was,  lights  were  gleam- 
ing from  the  casements,  and  human 
figures  crossed  and  recrossed  them  fre- 
quently :  fancy  induced  me  to  believe 
that  my  return  w;is  anticipated,  and  the 
lights  and  bustle  in  the  tower  was  con- 
seijuent  on  preparations  for  my  reception. 

I  passed  the  ruined  enclosure  of  what 
had  once  been  the  court  yard.  A  female 
servant  was  crossing  at  the  instant,  ad- 
dressing a  question  to  a  man.  "  She 
cannot  live,"  he  answered  in  an  agitated 
voice.  •'^  She  cannot  live/"  I  v.'ildly  ex- 
claimed, advancing  from  the  cover  of  the 
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broken  wall.  The  woiuan  soreaincd — 
"It  is  his  ghast  I"'  while  the  man  uttered 
with  an  oath — "  It  is  himself — God  help 
liim !"' 

Cavana^h  would  have    detained  nie, 
but  I  burst  from  his  hold,  and  entered 
the  hall  of  the  tower.     Heedless  of  the 
exclamation  of  welcome  which  my  unex- 
pected appearance  drew  i'rom  the  crowd 
A'ithin,  1  bounded  up  stairs  towards  the 
hamberof  my  wife.    The  door  w;us  open  : 
paused  upon  the  threshold,  and,  horror- 
truek,  g-;ized  on  the  scene  the  interior  of 
be  apartment  disclosed  to  my  view, 

Adchi,  pale  avS  a  corpse,  was  lying  i^n 
the  bod,  her  head  supported  by  her  at- 
tendant, and  her  hand  in  that  of  an 
elderly  man.  Two  old  Avomer.  were 
standing  at  her  feet,  and  the  lighis  were 
so  disposed  as  to  enable  me  to  see  her 
face  distinct!}-.  0  God  I  how  changed  it 
wa-s  !  The  youthful  and  lustrous  beauty 
of  that  once  lovely  countenance  was  gone. 
Death  bad  put  his  pale  hand  upon  her 
brow,  and  tlie  sparkle  of  her  dark  and 
lucid  eye  had  given  place  to  a  fixed  and 
frenzied  stare.  The  man  turned  his  head, 
and  I  recognised  my  father.  I  entered 
silently,  and  for  a  moment  unperceived, 
till  Adela's  dull  glance  fell  upon  me.  She 
shrieked  :  and  instantly  1  was  on  my 
knees    beside   her,    covering   her    faded 

cheeks  with  kisses. 
***** 

The  room  Avas  cleared  at  her  lequest, 
and  my  father  and  I  alone  remained. 
She  had  become  more  composed,  and  the 
cordial  she  had  Uiken  from  my  hand  re- 
vived lier  wondert'ully,  '•  Maurice,"  she 
»  said,  '•  idol  of  my  soul !  hast  thou 
strength  and  courage  to  hear  ray  fatal 
disclosure  ?"  I  murmured  for  lier  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  I  cannot  repeat  the  desperate 
story  of  poor  Adela's  ruin.  The  night 
befure  I  arrived,  the  villain  monk,  finding 
that  her  attendant  was  to  be  absent  at  a 
village  dance,  contrived  to  administer 
some  damned  drug.  Adela  went  to 
.sleep,  pure  and  innocent  as  an  angel.  A 
prayer  for  me  was  on  her  lips,  when  her 
eyes  were  sealed  in  slumber.  She  awoke 
as   morning  dawned,  and  f  jund  herself 

in  the  anas  uf  the  demon  Devercux  I 
*  *  *  * 

l^bor,  premature  and  .severe,  came  on, 
— and  I  was  forced  from  the  room.  My 
brain  was  oa  lif;.      ]  !•;•.■.•  ntt   what  1 


did.  I  fled  distractedly  from  the  tower  ; 
and,  heedless  o^  darkness  and  a  rising 
storm,  rushed  madly  towards  the  moun- 
tains, by  that  wild  path  which  overhung 
the  precipice,  beneath  which  the  disturbed 
ocean  was  beating. 

The  wind,  .all  the  evening  threatening 
and  gusty,  was  increasing  to  a  gale, 
Dark  clouds  careered  rapidly  across  the 
moon,  now  revealing,  and  now  obscuring 
her  brilliancy.  The  storm  came  on — the 
darkness  grew  denser — a  i\'\v  large  drops 
fell  on  my  naked  head,  and.  a  low  and 
sullen  roll  of  thunder  told  that  the  tem- 
pest was  on  the  wing. 

I  had  reached  the  chasm  in  the  rocks 
where  the  path  hung  over  the  sea,  and 
scarcely  attbrded  room  for  two  perscms  tQ 
pass  in  safety.  The  ocean  lashed  the 
base  of  the  precipice  three  hundi-ed  yards 
beneath  me.  1  paused  on  this  fearful 
cliff.  I  looked  down  on  the  little  bay,  and 
by  a  passing  gleam  of  moonlight,  observ- 
ed a  smuggling  vessel  at  anchor  below. 
Next  moment  a  low  whistle  was  heard 
among  the  rocks,  and  I  lay  back  in  a  fis- 
sure of  the  cliff,  as  a  man's  footsteps  aji- 
proached  by  an  opjtosite  direction. 

"  Is  Phillij)pi  there  ?  inquired  a  well 
remembered  voice  in  French.  I  cowered 
closely  to  the  rock,  and  tiger-like,  waited 
in  my  concealment.  On  came  a  figure, 
with  a  cautious  and  stealthy  pace :  he 
neared  me,  and  I  folded  in  my  deadly 
grasp  the  murderer  of  Adela's  honor  ! 

A\'rithiug  in  my  arms,  he  sought  in 
vain  for  a  weapon  in  his  bosom ;  but 
mine  was  a  desperate  embrace,  and  his 
ribs  seemed  ahuf»st  yielding  to  the  pres- 
sure. "  Have  I  thee,  then,  mine  enemy  ?" 
I  muttered,  while  my  eyes  shot  at  my 
victim  a  maniac  glare  of  hate  and  ven- 
geance. "  For  the  sake  of  Jesus,  spare  me, 
spare  me !"  A  deadly  execration  ai>- 
swered  the  vain  appeal.  "  Thy  jewels 
are  safe,  Maurice ;  I  will  restore  them." 
— "  Jewels  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Monk  !  tho 
gem  docs  not  exist  that  would  buy  ono 
drop  of  thy  devoted  blood  !"  I  clenched 
the  villain's  throat:  still  a  half  uttered 
prayer  escaped  for  "  mercy  !"  He  strug- 
gled hard  for  life ;  he  strove  to  fasten 
his  hands  around  my  limbs;  but  with  a 
blow  1  beat  him  to  the  gnnind. 

He  lay  upon  the  very  brow  of  the  pre- 
cipice :  he  shrieked  in  agony — "  Mercy  ! 
mercy  '."' — "  Merc^  /"  I  cried  ;    and  my 
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maniac  laugh  was  heard  hy  Cavanagh, 
•who  was  followinn;  me.  "  Jfcrci/  !  fur 
the  iTiurileror  of  Venotii — the  destroyer 
of  Adela  I"  Spurnini;  him  with  my  foot 
from  the  path,  he  crossed  the  Iedj2:e  of 
rock,  and  next  moment  was  in  eternity  I 

Cavanagh  carried  me  back.  My 
strenijth,  which  was  jbst  now  prodigious, 
liad  left  me,  and  I  was  f.eble  as  an  in- 
fant. From  the  a^jony  of  seeing  Adcla 
expire  I  was  saved.  In  my  absence  she 
liad  given  birth  to  a  still-born  child,  and 
departed  to  a  better  world  with  my  name 
upon  her  lips.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  the  body,  wlien  laid  out, 
was  surrounded  by  numbers  who  la- 
mented her;  but  I  expelled  the  living 
from  the  chamber,  and  sat  down  in  des- 
perate composure  beside  the  cold  remains 
of  what  had  once  teemed  with  life,  and 
loveliness,  and  spirit. 

She  was  buried.  Jack.  I  sank  into  the 
deepest  melancholy,  stole  nightly  to  lier 
grave,  and  sat  on  the  turf  till  morning. 
Many  days  after,  Caracci's  body,  foul  and 
disfigured  beyond  imagination,  drifted  on 
the  beach,  and  the  fishermen  placed  it  in 
the  grave.  But  to  my  dise:ised  imagi- 
nation, that  caititf  corpse  lying  in  the 
same  earth  appeared  like  contaminating 
the  hallowed  ground  that  covered  my 
'tainted  Adela.  That  night  I  disinterred 
the  villain's  cotfin,  and  with,  a  gigantic 
etibrt  I  carried  it  to  the  sea  side,  and  again 
committed  the  felon  to  the  waves.  The 
wind  blew  freshly  froni  the  shore,  and  I  had 
the  miserable  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  murderer's  bones  whitened  in  the 
ocean,    while   his   victim's  rested  in  the 

grave. 

*  *  *  * 

My  narrative  will  soon  close.  The  be- 
trayal of  his  confessor's  guilt  had  a  faUd 
effect  upon  his  wretched  dupe,  my  father. 
He  became  at  once  an  iij^pand  in  a  few 
weeks  imire  a  corpse.  For  months  after- 
wartls  I  was  partially  insane  :  but  mv 
malady  became  milder,  and  its  attacks 
less  frequent ;  and  time  restored  my 
mental  health.  I  left  my  country — con- 
veye<l  the  ]-)roj>erty  of  the  tower  and 
lands  to  my  foster  brother ;  for  Adela's 
valuable  jewels  were  found  in  the  monk's 
cabinet,  which  w'as  secured  bv  Cavanairh. 
It  would  have  been  conveyed  away  by 
the  smugglers;  but  the  death  of  Deve-  ; 


I  reux,  and  my  foster  brother's  vigihmco, 
saved  it. 

The  disposal  of  my  wifo's  effects  in 
London  produced  a  sum  of  money  more 
than  ;iiie((uate  to  my  wants,  and  tlic  fur- 
therance of  any  plan  of  life  1  might  select. 
War  is  the  natural  refuge  for  outcasts 
from  happiness  like  me.  I  luistened  to 
the  Continent ;  and,  entering  the  Prus- 
sian si.Tvice,  was  present  at  the  disastrous 
battles  of  Eylau,  Wagram,  Sid  Jena. 
Cavanagh,  v.ith  more  than  brotherly 
devotion,  would  not  remain  bohind.  Ue 
divided  his  newly  acijuired  property 
among  his  relatives,  and  followed  my 
fortunes.  His  career  closed  in  his  first 
battle.  He  died  sword  in  hand  beside 
me  at  Austerlitz.     Peace  to  his  ashes ! 

When  the  campaign  of  1807  closed  I 
left  the  Prussian  service.  A  moody  mind 
like  mine  is  ever  wayward  and  unsettled  ; 
and  from  war  I  retired  to  solitude — 
from  solitude  I  plunged  into  dissipation, 
for  years  my  life  was  a  series  of  extremes ; 
now  the  ascetic  of  a  desert,  and  now  a 
meteor  in  society.  But  war  was  still  my 
favorite  resource ;  and  when  the  Penin- 
sular struggle  became  more  sanguinary,  I 
joined  the  British  cavalry. 

You  have  now  heard  my  tUe :  none 
but  yourself  knows  the  histor}'  of  Mau- 
rice Mac  Carthy.  Few  have  concealed  a 
broken  heart  so  well ;  and  few  have  hid- 
den from  the  cold  pity  of  a  faithless 
world  sorrows' that  despised  its  sympa- 
thy, and  sutferings  for  which  it  had  no 
cure.  At  times,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Adela's  death  and  Caracci's  execution,  my 
soul  sank  ;  and,  to  hide  the  despondency 
I  could  not  conquer,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  society ;  but  you  know.  Jack, 
how  ^ccessfuUy  I  combated  this  men- 
tal morbidness,  and  how  soon  Mac 
Carthy  resumed  his  place  among  those 
whose  hearts  and  spirits  were  unbroken. 

You  are  my  heir.  Jack.  You  will  find 
at  my  banker's  some  money,  and  Mar- 
cella's  picture.  Where  is  Adela's  \  where 
it  must  perish  with  me,  boy — engraven 
on  this  scathed  and  blighted  lieartT! 


A  gun  boomed  suddenly  from  the 
French  lines — the  signal  that  morning 
ha.i  broken  :  bugles  and  drums  re- 
plied   in   difierent   directions — orderl^ 
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recalled  the  advanced  picijuets — and 
Maurice  Mac  Carthy  again  wiis  in  His 
saddle. 

Hepburn,  with  astonishment,  looked 
at  his  fellow  soldier.  TVas  this  the  nar- 
rator of  the  tale  of  blood  he  had  been 
listening  to  ?  He  sat  gallantly  on  his 
noble  horse,  and  bandied  some  wild  jests 
■R-ith  the  officer  who  had  recalled  the 
picqiiet.  The  troop  movied  off  to  join 
the  regiment  in  the  rear;  and  as  thv 
young  cornet  viewed  the  proud  and  reck- 
less Waring  of  Mac  Carthy,  he  mar- 
velled how  even  that  stately  "and  warlike 
frame  could  support  the  broken  heart  it 
covered. 


WATERLOO. 

Heard  re  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lauce  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ? 

Ga.vT. 

When  morning  broke,  the  rival  ar- 
mies were  vinble  to  each  other.  It 
was  said  that  Napoleon  betrayed  a 
mixed  feeling,  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the 
British  were  on  the  same  ground  they 
had  occupied  the  preceding  evening. 
"  jUi  !  Jc  les  teins  done,  ces  Anglais  /" 
was  his  observation  ^  for  be  believed  that 
Wellington  would  have  retreated,  and 
waited  for  tlie  advance  of  the  Prussians, 
rather  than  hazard  a  decisive  battle,  as- 
sist«d  only  by  the  small  portion  of  the 
allies  who  fought  with  the  L': '  '  '  :  ))s 
at    Waterloo.      Little    did  .        "h 

emperor    know   the    man    opposed    to 
him  ;  and  still  less,  the  materiel  of  the 
gallant   army  which   the  English  duke 
command  nl. 
^        W^et  and  unrefreshed,  tlie  soldiers  rose 
^    from   their  cheerless  bivouac,  and  com- 
^        menewl  preparations  for  the  ap]>roacliing 
Combat.  They  cleaned  their  arms,  injured 
by  tlu"  ruin,  and  endeavored  to  procure 
liie  ni',;h-,  r..!-  (^ I. okingtlif'ir scanty br'ak- 
'  '-:11  continued,  but  with 

f-  •   ••■.•  ' ■'  during  the  preceding 

,••■  night :  4IP>*  wind  fell,  the  day  lowered, 
anrl  ilie  n»oi.:ii!gof  the  18th  wa.s  gloomy 
aed    foreboding.     The  British  soon   re- 


covered from  the  chill  cast  over  them  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  froiii 
the  ridge  of  their  position  calmly  observed 
the  enemy's  masses  coming  up  in  long 
succession,  and  forming  their  numerous 
columns  on  the  heights  in  front  of  La 
Belle  Alhance. 

The  bearing  of  the  French  was  very 
opposite,  .to  the  steady  and  cool  deter- 
mination which  marked  the  feelings  of 
the  British  soldiery  :  with  the  former,  all 
was  exultation  and  arrogant  display,  for, 
with  characteristic  vanit}-,  they  were  ex- 
cited by  their  imaginary  success  at  Qua- 
tre-Bras,  and  the  less  equivocal  '/ictory 
at  Ligny.  Although,  in  point  of  fact, 
beaten  by  the  British  on  the  IGth,  they 
tortured  the  retrograde  movement  of  the 
Duke  on  AVaterloo  into  a  defeat;  and 
winning  a  field  from  Blucher,  attended 
with  no  advantage  beyond  the  capture 
of  a  few  disabled  guns,  they  declared  the 
Prussian  army  routed  and  disorganized, 
without  a  prospect  of  being  ralhed. 

The  morning  passed  in  mutual  ar- 
rangements for  battle.  The  French  dis- 
positions for  attack  were  commenced  soon 
after  nine  o'clock.  The  1st  corps,  under 
Count  D'Erlon,  was  in  position  opposite 
La  Haye  Sainte,  its  right  extending  to- 
wards Frichermont,  and  its  left  leaning 
on  the  road  to  Brussels.  The  2d  corps, 
uniting  its  right  with  D'Erlon's  left,  ex- 
tending to  Hougomont,  with  the  wood  in 
front.  The  cavalry  reserve  (the  cuiras- 
siers) were  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
these  corps ;  and  the  Imperial  Guard, 
forming  the  grand  reserve,  were  posted 
•on  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Count  Lobau,  with  the  6th  corps,  and 
D'Aumont's  cavalry,  were  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  extreme  right,  to  check  the 
Prussians,*   should'  they    advance  from 


av(^een  conflicting  statements  as 


*  There  havfl 
to  whether  B^j^arte  did  or  did  not  know 
that  Bulow  was  in  f^rce  in  the  roar  of  his 
right.  Nej  says  Hiat  Laljodoyere  brouglit  him 
a  raessa'^e  from  the  I'^mperor,  that  Grouchy  at 
seven  o'clocli  had  attacked  the  extreme  left  of 
tlie  Anglo- Pru.s.sian  army;  while Oirard  states 
t!iat  at  nine  in  the  morning  Xapoleon  know 
that  a  Pni.«(.si'in  column  which  had  escjip'd  tho 
marshal  (Grouchy)  was  advancing  in  his  roar. 
Gneiscnau  alfirnis,  that  the  4th  Prussian  corps 
(liiilow's)  moved  from  Dion  lo  Mont,  by 
Wavro.  on  Saint  Lambert  at  day  break.  Cer- 
tainly Bonaparte  might  have  been  acquainted 
witli  its  advance  early  in  the  day ;  whether  ho 
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Wavrc  nil',]  :ii>i>iijach  by  llio  Jeiik's  of 
Saint  Laiubort.  Napoleon's  arning.Mnonts 
■were  completed  .ibout  half-past  elevon, 
and  the  order  to  attaek  was  given  iinme- 
diatoly. 

The  i)laee  from  vhirh  l>onaparte 
viewed  the  field  was  a  gentle  rising 
groun<l  beside  the  farm  house  of  La 
Belle  Alliance.  There  ho  remained  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  dismount- 
ed, pacing  to  and  fro  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  receiving  communications  from 
his  aides-de-camp,  and  issuing  orders  to 
Lis  ofiicers.  xVs  the  battle  became  more 
doubtful,  he  approached  nearer  the  scene 
of  action,  and  betrayed  increased  im})a- 
tience  to  his  staft",  by  violent  gesticulation, 
and  using  immense  quantities  of  snuff. 
At  three  o'clock  he  was  on  liorseback  in 
front  of  La  lielle  Alliance ;  and  in  the 
evening  just  before  lie  made  his  hist 
attempt  with  the  guard,  he  had  reached 
a  hollow  close  to  La  Ilaye  Sainte. 

Wellington,  at  the  opening  of  the  en- 
gagement, stood  upon  a  ridge  imme- 
diately behind  La  ILiye  ;  but  as  the  con- 
flict thickened,  where  difficulties  arose, 
and  dangers  threatened,  there  the  Duke 
Avas  found,  lie  traversed  the  field,  ex- 
posed to  a  storm  of  balls,  and  passed  from 
point  to  point  uninjured;  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  wlien  the  French  cavalry 
charged  the  British  squares,  the  Duke  Wiis 
there  for  shelter. 

A  slight  skirmishing  between  the 
French  tirailleurs  and  English  light 
Iroops  had  continued  throughout  the 
morning ;  but  tlie  advance  of  a  division 
of  the  2d  corps  under  Jerome  Bonaparte 
against  the  post  of  llougomont  was  the 
signal  for  the  British  artillery  to  open, 
and  \s'as,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  The  first  gun  fired  on 
the  18th  was  directed  by  Sir  George 
Wood  iqion  Jerome's  advajy^ng  column ; 
the  hvst  was  a  French  hdfflRer,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  turned  by  a  British 
officer  against  the  T'Hited  ruins  of  that 
splendid  army  with  which  Napoleon  com- 
menced the  battle. 

Hongomont  was  the  key  of  the  Duke's 
position, — a  post  naturally  of  considera- 
ble strength,  and  care  had  been  taken  to 
increase    it.     It  was  garrisoned  bv  the 


was  or  was  iiot,  its  arrival  in  'Waterloo  in  the 
evening  decided  that  day  and  his  desthiy. 


light  companii^'S  of  the  Ooldstr<'am  ;;iid 
1st  and  2d  Guards;  while  a  detachment 
from  General  Hyng's  brigade  was  forni'^'d 
on  an  eminence  behind,  to  support  the 
troops  who  defended  the  house  and  wo<xl 
on  its  left.  Three  hmidred  Nassau  rifle- 
men were  stationed  in  the  wood  ami  gai- 
den ;  but  the  enemy's  first  attack  dis- 
persed them. 

To  carry  Hougomont,  the  efibrts  of 
the  2d  corps  were  principally  directed 
throughout  the  day.  Tiiis  fine  corps, 
30,000  strong,  compri-sed  three  divisions ; 
and  each  of  these,  in  juick  succession, 
attacked  the  well  defended  farm  house. 
The  advance  of  the  assailants  was  covered 
by  the  tremendous  cross  fire  of  nearly 
one  hundred  pieces ;  while  the  Britisli 
guns  in  battery  on  the  heights  above  re- 
turned the  cannonade,  and  made  fearful 
havoc  in  the  dense  columns  of  the  eui-m}', 
as  they  advanced  or  retired  fr<jm  the  at- 
tack. Although  the  French  frequently 
occupied  the  wood,  it  aft'orded  them  iu- 
difierent  shelter  from  the  musketry  of  the 
troops  defending  the  house  and  garden  ; 
for  the  trees  were  sliglit  and  planted  far 
asunder.  Foy's  division  passed  entirely 
through  and  gained  the  heights  in  the 
rear;  but  it  was  driven  bjitk  with  im- 
mense loss  by  part  of  the  Coldstream 
and  3d  Guards,  leaving  in  its  difterent 
attemj)ts  3000  of  its  number  in  the  wood 
and  garden. 

At  last,  despairing  of  success,  the 
French  artillery  opened  witli  shells  upon 
the  house :  the  old  tower  of  Hougomont 
wiis  quickly  in  a  blaze ;  the  fire  reached 
the  chapel,  and  many  of  the  wounded, 
botli  assailantiMpd  defenders  there,  per- 
ished ijii.-  '*'  1>ut,  though  the  flames 
ragtid  aLd  inirst  around,  and  shot 

ploughed  through  shattered  walls  and 
windows,  the  Guards  nobly  held  the 
place,  and  Hongomont  remaini*d  uii- 
taken.  It  was  computed  that  Napoleon's 
repeated  and  des])erate  attacks  upon  this 
post  cost  him  10,000  men,  while  the  Bri- 
tish lost  1000. 

The  advance  of  Jerome  on  the  right 
was  followed  by  a  general  onset  upon  the 
British  line.  Three  hundred  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery opened  their  cannonade,  and  the 
French  columns,  in  different  points,  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  Charges  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  sometimes  separately,  and 
sometimes  with  united  force,  were  made 
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in  vain.  The  British  regiments  were 
disposed  in  square,  with  triple  files,  and 
each  placed  sufficiently  apart  to  allow  its 
deploying  when  requisite.  The  squares 
were  mostly  parallel :  but  a  few  were 
judiciously  thrown  back ;  and  this  dis- 
position, when  the  French  cavalry  had 
passed  the  advanced  regiments,  exposed 
them  to  a  flanking  fire  from  the  squares 
behind.  The  English  cavalry  were  in 
the  rear  of  the  infantry  :  the  artillery  in 
battery  over  the  line.  Waterloo  may  be 
easily  understood  by  simply  stating,  that 
for  ten  hours  it  was  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  attacks  of  the  French  columns  on 
the  s.juares :  the  British  artillery  play- 
ing upon  them  as  they  advanced,  and 
the  cavalry  charging  them  when  they 
receded. 

But  no  situation  could  be  more  trying 
to  the  unyielding  courage  of  the  British 
army  than  the  disposition  in  square  at 
Waterloo.  There  is  an  excited  feeling  in 
an  attacking  body  that  stimulates  the 
coldest,  and  blunts  the  thought  of  dan- 
ger. The  tumultuous  enthusiasm  of  the 
assault  spreads  from  man  to  man,  and 
duller  spirits  catch  a  gallant  frenzy  from 
the  brave  around  them.  But  the  endur- 
ing and  devoted  courage  which  pervaded 
the  liritish  squares,  when^  hour  after  hour, 
mowed  down  by  a  murderous  artillery 
and  wearied  by  furious  and  frequent  on- 
sets of  lancei's  and  cuirassiers ;  when 
the  constant  order — "  Close  up  I — close 
up !" — marked  the  quick  succession  of 
slaughter  that  thinned  their  diminished 
ranks  ;  and  when  the  day  wore  later, 
and  the  remnants  of  two,  and  even  three, 
regiments,  were  n''''-i'*«r^  to  keep  the 
square,  which  one  <  1  formeii  in 

the  moniing — to  si.j.| -'.i  i,,i;,  witj»  firm- 
ness, and  "feed  death,"  inactive  and  un- 
moved, exhibited  a  calm  and  desperate 
braverj'  whicli  elicited  the  waimest  admi- 
ration of  Napoleon  himself. 

At  limes  the  temper  of  the  troops  had 
nearly  failed ;  and  particularly  among 
the  Irish  regiments,  the  reiterated  qu(;s- 
tion  of  "  When  will  we  get  at  tlwem  ?" 
showed  how  ardent  the  wish  wjts  U)  avoid 
ujactive  slaughter,  and,  plunging  into  the 
columns  of  the  assailants,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  cfimpanions.  But  the  ''lie 
cool,  my  boys '."'  from  their  officers,  wa.s 
sufficient  to  reatrain  this  im{)atience  ;  and, 
cumbering  the  ground  with  their  dead, 


they  waited  with  desperate  intrepidity  for 
the  hoin-  when  victory  and  vengeance 
would  be  their  own  ! 

"While  the  2d  corps  was  engaged  a* 
Hougomont,  the  1st  was  directed  by 
Xapoleon  to  penetrate  the  left  centre, 
Had  this  attempt  succeeded  the  British 
must  have  been  defeated,  as  one  wing 
would  have  been  severed  and  suri-ounded. 
Picton's  division  was  now  severely  engag- 
ed. Its  position  stretcliod  from  La  Haye 
Sainte  to  Ter  la  H:'ye  in  front,  with  an 
irregular  hedge ;  but  this  being  broken, 
and  pervious  to  cavahy,  afforded  but 
partial  protection.  The  Belgian  infantry, 
who  were  extended  in  front  of  the  5th 
division,  gave  way  as  the  leading  co- 
in rims  of  D'Erlon's  corps  approached. 
The  French  came  boldly  up  to  the 
fence,  and  I*icton,  with  Kempt's  brigado 
as  gallantly  advanced  to  meet  them. 

A  tremendous  combat  ensued,  as  the 
French  and  British  closed ;  for  the  cui- 
rassiers had  been  received  in  square,  and 
repulsed  with  immense  loss.  Instantly 
Picton  deployed  the  division  into  line,  and 
pressing  forward  to  the  hedge,  received 
and  returned  the  volley  of  D'Erlon's 
infantry,  and  then  crossing  the  fence 
drove  back  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet. 
The  French  retreated  in  close  column, 
while  the  5th  mowed  them  down  with 
their  musketry,  and  slaughtered  them  in 
heaps. 

Lord  Anglesey  seized  on  tlie  moment, 
and,  charging  with  the  Royals,  Greys, 
and  Enniskilleners,  bore  down  everything 
that  opposed  him.  Vainly  the  mailed 
cuirassier  and  formidable  lancer  met  this 
splendid  body  of  heavy  cavalry.  They 
were  overwhelmed ;  and  the  French  in- 
fantry, already  broken  and  disorganized 
by  the  "  fighting  fifth,"  fell  in  hundreds 
beneath  the  swords  of  the  English  dra- 
goons. TlAaagles  of  the  45th  and 
105th  regimRpC  and  ui)wards  of  2000 
prisoners,  were  the  trophies  of  this  bril- 
liant charge. 

]>ut,  alius  !  like  most  military  triumphs, 
tin's  had  its  misfortune  to  alloy  it  Picton 
ft'll  !  but  wh('re  could  the  commander 
of  the  gallant  5th  meet  with  death  so 
gloriously  ?  He  was  at  the  head  of  his 
division  as  it  pressed  forward — he  saw 
the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  rejnilsed — 
— the  ball  struck  him  ;  and  as  he  fell 
from  liis  horse  he  heard  the  Ilighland 
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lament  iiiis\vcT(.'<i  hy  tlie  (l<--o|i  fxcvralioii 
of  Erin  ;  an.  I  while  the  Scutch  slojran  was 
returneU  by  tlie  Irish  hurrah,  his  ladinu; 
sight  saw  his  favorite  division  rush  on 
with  irresistible  fury  :  the  French  column 
was  annihilated,  and  two  thousand  dead 
enemies  told  how  tiercely  he  had  been 
avenged.  Tiiis  was,  probably,  tlie  bloodi- 
est struggle  of  the  day.  ^Vhen  the  attack 
commenceti — and  it  lasted  not  an  hour 
— the  5th  division  exceeded  5000  men  : 
Avhen  it  ended,  they  reckoned  scarcely 

1800 : 

Wliile  rictou's  division  and  the  heavy 
cavalry  had  repulsed  D'Erlon's  attack  on 
the  left,  the  battle  was  raging  at  La  Uaye 
Sainte,  a  post  in  front  of  the  left  centre. 
This  was  a  rude  farm-house  aiul  barn, 
defende'l  by  500  German  ritlomen.  The 
attack  was  tierco  and  constant,  and  the 
defence  gallant  and  protracted.  A\  idle 
a  number  of  guns  played  on  it  with  shot 
and  shells,  it  was  assailed  by  a  strong 
column  of  infantry.  Thrice  they  were 
repulsed  :  but  the  barn  having  caught 
fire,  and  the  number  of  the  garrison  de- 
creasing, it  was  found  impossible,  from 
its  exposed  situation,  to  supply  the  loss 
and  tlirow  in  reinforcements.  Still  worse, 
the  ammunition  of  the  ritle  corps  failed, 
and,  reduced  to  a  few  cartridges,  their  tire 
almost  cejised. 

Encouraged  by  this  casualty,  the 
French,  at  the  fourth  attempt,  stormed 
the  position.  Tliouijh  the  doors  were 
burst  in,  still  the  gallant  (Jermans  held 
the  house  with  their  bayonets  ;  but, 
liaving  ascended  the  walls  and  roof,  the 
French  lired  on  them  from  above,  and, 
■when  reduced  to  a  handful,  the  post 
was  surrenderee].  No  ijuarter  was  given, 
and  tiie  remnant  of  tb.e  defenders  were 
bayoneted  on  the  spot. 

This  was,  however,  the  only  point 
where,  during  this  long  and  sanguinary 
conflict.  I-5onaparte  succeeded.  He  be- 
came m;vster  of  a  dilapidated  dwelling, 
its  roof  destroyed  by  shells,  and  its  walls 
perforated  by  a  thousand  shot  holes ; 
and  when  obtained,  an  incess;int  torrent 
of  grape  and  shrapnels,  from  the  British 
artillery  on  the  he  ghts  above,  rendered 
its  acquisition  useless  for  future  opera- 
tions, and  made  a  persistence  in  )uaia- 
taining  it  a  wanton  and  unnecessary 
sacrifice  of  human  life. 

There  was  a  terrible  sameness  in  the 


battle  of  the  ISlh  of  June,  which  <lis- 
tinguishes  it  in  the  history  of  nnxlern 
slaughter.  Although  designated  by  Na- 
poleon "a  day  of  fal^e  mana-uvrtis,"'  in 
reality  there  wjls  losi  display  of  military 
tactics  at  Waterloo  than  in  any  general 
action  we  have  on  record.  Uonaparte's 
favorite  plan  was  ])erseveringly  followed. 
To  turn  a  wing  or  separate  a  position 
was  his  customary  system,  and  bjth  were 
trietl — at  lJi>ugomont  to  turn  the  right, 
and  at  La  Hayo  Sainte  to  break  through 
the  left  centre.  Hence  the  French  ope- 
rations were  confined  to  fierce  and  in- 
cessant onsets  with  nuusses  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  supp-nted  by  a  numerous  and 
destructive  artillery. . 

Knowing  that  to  repel  these  desperate 
and  sustained  attacks  an  immense  sacri- 
lice  of  human  life  must  occur,  Napoleon, 
reckless  of  their  ai-knowledged  bravery, 
calculated  on  wearying  the  British  into 
defeat.  But  when  he  saw  his  columns 
driven  back  in  confusion  —  when  his 
cavalry  receded  from  the  squares  they 
could  not  penetrate — ^en  battalions 
were  reduced  to  companies  by  the  tire  of 
his  cannon,  and  still  that  ''feeble  few" 
showed  a  perfect  front,  and  held  the 
ground  they  had  originally  t\ken,  no 
wonder  his  admiration  wa.s  expressed  to 
Soult — "  How  beautifully  these  English 
tight  1  but  they  must  give  way  !" 

And  well  did  British  bravery  merit  the 
proud  encomium   which  their  enduring 
courage    elicited   from    Napoleon.      For 
hours,  with  uniform  and  unflinching  gal- 
lantry, had  they  rejuilsed  the  fittacks  of 
troops  w  ho  tuid_Broved  their  superiority 
I  over  the  snldienPbf  every  other  nation  in 
j  Europe.     When  the  artillery  united  its 
j  fire,  and  poure<l  its  exterminating  volleys 
j  on  some  devoted  regiment,  the  «quare, 
prostrate  on  the  earth,  allow  .-d  the  storm 
;  to  piiss  over  them.     When  the  battery 
ceased,  to  permit  tiieir  cavalry  to  charge 
and  complete  the  work  of  destniction,  the 
square  w:vs  on   its  feet  again :    u6  face 
unformed,  no  chasm  to  allow  the  horse- 
men entrance,  but  a  serried   li«e  of  im- 
passable bayonets  before,  while  the  rear 
rank    threw    in    its    reserved "  fire    with 
murderous  ]>recision.     The  cuirass  wa.v 
too  near  the  musket  to  avert  death  from 
the  wearer :  men  and  hoi*ses  fell  in  h.eaps  ; 
each  attempt  ended  in  d^eat ;    and  the 
cavalr}'  retired,  leaving   tlieir  best  and 
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boldest  bet'jre  the  square,  which  to  them  ■ 
had  proved  impenetrable.  j 

When  the  clo.-e  column  of  infantry  i 
came  on,  the  square  had  deployed  into  \ 
line :  the  French  were  received  with  a  ; 
destructive  volley,  and  next  moment  the  ' 
wild  cheer,  whieli  accompanies  the  bayo-  ' 
net  charge,  told  that  England  advanced  i 
with  the  weapon  she  had  always  found  ! 
irresistible.  Sekhnn  the  French  crossed  I 
bayonets  with  the  British  ;  when  tliey  did, 
the  ground,  heaped  with  corpses,  attested 
England's  sujieriority. 

liut  the  situation  of  Wellington  mo- 
mently became  more   ciitieal  :    thoun-h 
in;i.sses  of  the  enemy  had  fallen,  thousands 
came  on  anew.     With  desperate  attach- 
ment, the  French  army  pressed   ft)rward 
at  Napoleon's  command,  and  while  each 
advance  terminate*!  in  defeat  and  slaugh- 
ter, fresli   battaHons  crossed  the  valley, 
and,   mounting  the  ridge  with  'cries  of  ! 
"  Vive  rEmp*»eur  .<"  exhibited  a  devotion  I 
which  never  has  been  equalled.  Welling- 
ton's reserves  had  gradually  been  brought 
into   action;    and   the  left,  tliough   but  ' 
partially  engaged,  dared  not,  weakened,  I 
to  send  assistance  to  the  right  and  centre,  i 
Many  battalions  were  miserably  reduced.  ! 
The    oth    divi>i.)ij,    already   cut    up    at  : 
Quatre-liras,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 8th,  ' 
presented  but  skeletons  of  what  these  | 
beautiful   brigades  had  been  when  they  I 
leit  Brussels  two  da\\s  betbre.  I 

The  loss  of  individual  regiments  was 
prwligious.     One   (the   27th,)  had   four  I 
hundred   men   mowed   down  in  square  i 
■without  drawing  a  trigger  :  it  lost  almost  | 
all   its    officers ;    and.  a  subaltern    com-  j 
manded  it  for  lialf  flfle  day.     Another,  ' 
(tiie  9 2d,)  when  not  two  hundred  men  i 
were  left,  nished  into  a  French  column  i 
and  itmtKl  it  with  the  bayonet ;   a  third,   j 
(the  .33d)  when  nearly  annihilated,  sent 
to  reque>t  support :  none  could  be  given, 
and  the  commanding  officer  wita  told  that  ' 
he  must  "stand  or  fall  where  he  was  !" 

Xo.  wonder  that  Wellington  almost 
dc'sjijiired  ;  he  calculated,  and  justly,  that 
he  liad  an  army  who  would  perish  where 
they  stoo^J.  But  wlien  he  saw  the  de-  1 
vastation  caused  by  the  incessant  attacks 
of  an  eii<;my  who  appeared  determined 
to  succeed,  is  it  suq>rising  that  his  watch 
was  frequently  consulted,  and  that  he 
prayed  f(«M|j^ht  or  Blucher  ?  i 

Whfi»"ef&ning  came,  no  doubt  Bona-  | 

0f 


parte  began  to  "lucstion  the  accuracy  o 
his  "military  aritlimetic,"  a  phrase  hap 
pily  applied  to  Iris  meting  out  death 
by  the  lK)ur.  Half  the  day  had  been  ^ 
consumed  in  a  sanguinary  and  indecisive 
conflict ;  all  Jiis  disposable  troops  but  the 
Guard  had  been  employed,  and  still  his 
eftbrts  were  foileil  ;  .iud  the  British,  with 
diminislicd  numbers,  still  showed  the 
same  bold  front  they  liad  presented  at 
the  commencement  of  the  battle.  He 
determined  on  another  desperate  attempt 
upon  the  whole  British  line  ;  and  while 
he  issued  orders  to  eti'ect  it,  a  distant 
cannonade  announced  that  a  fresh  force 
was  approaching  to  shiive  the  action. 
Napoleon,  concluding  that  Grouchy  was 
coming  up,  had  the  glad  tidings  conveyed 
to  his  disheartened  Columns.  An  aide-de- 
camp, however,  quickly  removed  the  mis- 
take ;  and  the  emperor  received  the  un- 
welcome intelliijence  that  the  strange 
force,  debouching  from  the  woods  of 
Saint  Lnmbert,  was  the  advanced  guard 
of  a  Prussian  corps.  But  still  he  ap- 
peared, or  affected  to  appear,  incredulous, 
until  the  fatal  truth  was  ascertained  ;  and 
while  the  delusive  hope  of  immediate 
relief  was  industriously  circulated  among 
his  troops,  Count  Lobau,  with  the  Gth 
corjts,  was  despatched  to  employ  the 
Prussians,  while  himself  in  person  directed 
the  general  attack  made  upon  the  British 
lino. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussian  advance  de- 
bouched from  the  wood  of  Frichermont ; 
and  the  operations  of  Blucher  on  the 
rear  of  Napoleon's  right  flank  became 
alarming.  If  Blucher  established  him- 
self there  in  force,  unless  his  success 
against  the  British  in  his  front  was  rapid 
and  decisive,  or  Grouchy  came  promptly 
to  his  relief,  Bonaparte  knew  well  that 
his  situation  would  be  hopeless.  Accord- 
ingly, he  directed  the  Ist  and  2d  corps, 
and  all  his  cavaliy  reserves,  against  the 
duke  :  the  French  mounted  the  heights 
once  more,  and  the  British  wei*e  attacked 
from  riglit  to  left.  A  dreadful  and  pro- 
tracted encounter  followed  ;  for  an  hour 
the  contest  was  sustained,  and,  like  the 
preceding  ones,  it  was  a  sanguinary  suc- 
cession of  determined  attack  and  obsti- 
nate resistance.  The  impetuosity  of  the 
French  onset  at  first  obtained  a  temporary 
success.  Tlie  English  light  cavalry  were 
driven  back,  and  for  a  time  a  number  of 
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the  guns  were  in  the  enemy's  possession  ; 
but  tlie  liritish  ralHed  :  again  the  French 
were  torco.l  aeross  the  ridge,  and  retired 
to  their  original  ground,  witliout  ertecting 
any  pprmanent  impression. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  and  the  Prus- 
sian rost;rve  cavalry  under  Prince  William 
was  warmly  engaged  with  Count  Lobau. 
Bulow's  corps,  with  the  '2d,  under  Pirch, 
were  approaching  rapidly  through  the 
passes  of  St.  Lambert;  and  the  1st  Prus- 
sian corps,  advancing  by  Chain,  had  al- 
ready begun  to  operate  on  Napoleon's 
right.  Bulow  pushed  forwaril  towards 
Aywire,  and,  opening  his  fire  on  the 
French,  succeeded  in  driving  them  from 
the  opposite  heights. 

The  Prussian  left,  acting  separately, 
advanced  iipon  the  village  of  l^lanchenait, 
and  attacked  Napoleon's  rear.  The  French 
maintained  their  position  with  great  gal- 
lantry, and  the  Prussians  being  equally 
obstinate  in  their  attempts  to  force  the 
villagtj,  proiluced  a  bloody  and  i)rolonged 
combat.  Napoleon's  right  now  began  to 
recede  before  tlie  1st  Prussian  corps  ;  and 
his  allairs  assiuned  a  disastrous  appear- 
ance, which  nothing  but  immediate 
success  against  the  British,  or  instant 
relief  from  Grouchy,  could  remedy.  Tlie 
Imperial  Guard,  his  last  and  best  re- 
source, were  ordered  up.  Formed  in 
close  column,  Bonaparte  in  person  ad- 
vanced to  lead  them  on  ;  but,  dissuaded, 
by  his  staft",  lie  paused  near  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  to  Ney,  that  "  spoiled 
child  of  fortmie,"  the  conduct  of  this 
redoubted  body  was  intrusted. 

In  the  interim,  as  the  French  rig'ht  fell 
back,  the  British  inoved  gradually  for- 
ward ;  and,  converging  from  the  extreme 
points  of  Merke  Braine  and  l^raine  la 
Leud,  compressed  their  extent  of  line,  and 
nearly  assumed  the  form  of  a  crescent. 
The  Guards  were  considerably  advanced, 
and  having  deployed  behind  the  crest  of 
the  bill,  lay  down  to  avoid  the  cannonade 
with  which  Napoleon  covered  the  onset 
of  his  best  troops.  Ney,  with  his  pro- 
verbial gallantry,  led  on  the  middle 
guard ;  and  Wellington  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  wavering  regiments, 
and  in  person  brought  them  forward,  and 
restored  their  confidence.  As  the  Imperial 
Guard  ajiproaclied  the  crest  where  the 
bousehold  troops  were  crouching,  the  Bri- 
tish artillery,  which  had  gradually  con- 


'  verged  upon  tlie  chmixsee,  opened  with 
canist'^r  shot.  The  dist:inoe  wa=i  so  sh  irt 
and  the  range  so  acrairate,  that  each  dis- 
charge tell  with  deadly  precision  into  the 
column  as  it  breasted  the  hill.  Ney.  with 
his  customary  heroism,  diiv-cted  the  at- 
tack;  and  when  his  horse  was  killeil,  ha 
headed  the  veterans,  sword  in  hand,  whom 
he  had  so  often  cheered  to  victory.  Al- 
though the  leading  tiles  of  the  Guard  were 
swept  oli"  by  the  exterminating  fire  of  the 
English  batterie.'',  still  their  undaunted 
intrepidity  carried  them  forward,  and 
they  gallantly  crossed  the  ridge. 

Then  came  the  hour  of  British  triumph. 
The  magic  word  wa.s  spoken  — "  Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them !"  In  a  moment  they 
were  on  their  feet:  then,  waiting  till  the 
French  closed,  they  delivered  a  tre- 
mendous volley,  cheered,  and  ruslied  tor- 
ward  with  the  bayonet.  Wellington  in 
])er,sc)U  directed  the  attack.  Witli  the 
42d  and  95th  he  threw  himself  on  Ney's 
Hank,  and  rout  and  destruction  succeeded. 
In  vain  their  gallant  leader  attempted  to 
I'ally  the  recoiling  column  ;  driven  down 
the  hill,  they  were  intermingled  unth  the 
Old  Guard,  who  were  formed  at  the  bottom 
in  reserve. 

In  their  unfortunate  melee,  the  British 
cavalry  seized  on  the  moment  of  con- 
fusion, and  plunging  into  the  mass,  cut 
down  and  disorganized  tlie  regiments 
which  had  hitherto  been  unbroken.  The 
ai-tillery  hail  ceased  firing,  and  those  who 
e.^c.al)od  the  ii'on  shower  of  the  guns  fell 
beneath  sabi-e  and  beyonet. 

Thi^  irremediable  disorder  consequent 
on  tiiis  decisive  repulse,  and  the  confusion 
in  the  French  rear,  where  Bulow  had 
fiercely  attacked  them,  did  not  escape  the 
eagle  glance  of  Wellington.  "The  hour 
is  come  !"  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
as,  closing  his  telescope,  he  commanded 
the  whole  line  to  advance.  The  order 
was  exultingly  obeyed,  and,  forming  four 
deep,  on  came  the  British  Wounds,  and 
fatigue,  and  hunger,  were  all  forgotten ! 
With  their  customary  steadilteBs  they 
crossed  the  ridge ;  but  when  thev  saw 
the  French,  and  began  to  move  down  the 
hill,  a  cheer  that  seemed  to  rend  the 
heavens  pealed  from  their  proud  arrav, 
and  with  levelled  bayonets  they  pressed 
on  to  meet  the  enemy. 

But,  panic  struck,  and  disbrganized, 
the    French   resistance    was   short  and 
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feeble.  Tlie  Trussian  cannon  tlnuulciod 
iu  their  rear :  the  British  bayonet  was 
Jiiishing  in  their  front;  and,  unable  to 
stand  the  terror  of  the  charge,  tliey  broke 
and  ried.  A  dreadful  and  indiscriminate 
carnage  ensued.  The  great  road  was 
chokrd  with  the  equipage,  and  cumbered 
with  the  dead  and  dying;  while  the  field, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  was  covered 
with  a  host  of  helpless  fugitives.  Courage 
and  disriplinc  were  forgotten.  Napoleon's 
army  of  yesterday  was  now  a  splendid 
wreck.  His  own  words  best  describe  it — 
"  It  was  a  total  rout." 


TUE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

wander  o'er  tins  l:>loody  field, 

To  book  our  doad.  r.ud  then  to  bury  them ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men  ; 
For  many — 

Lie  drowud  and  soak"d  in  mercenary  1)lood. 
SuAkspeare,  Henry  Y. 

The  last  gleam  of  fading  sunshine  fell 
upjn  the  rt'Ute  of  AVatei'loo.  The  finest 
army  fur  its  numbers  that  France  liad 
ever  embattled  in  the  field  was  utterly  de- 
feated ;  and  the  destiny  of  that  proud  s]>i- 
rit,  for  whom  Europe  was  too  little,  ended. 
Night  came  :  but  it  brought  no  respite 
k)  the  shattered  army  of  Napoleon  ;  and 
the  moon  rose  upon  the  "broken  host"  to 
light  the  victoi-s  to  their  prey.  The  Bri- 
tish, forgetting  their  fatigue,  pressed  on 
the  rear  of  the  flying  enen)y ;  and  the 
roads,  covered  with  the  dead  and  dyin<T, 
and  obstructed  by  b;oke:i  equipages  and 
deserterl  guns,  became  almost  impassable 
to  the  fngitives — and  hence  the  slaughu-r 
from  Wat")!oo  to  Genappe  was  fiightful. 
But,  \yearied  with  blood,  (tor  the  French, 
throwing  away  their  arms  to  cxjieditc 
their  flight,  oti'ered  no  resistance,)  and 
exhausted  with  liunger  and  fatigue,  the 
liritish  purstiit  relaxed,  and  at  (i<;nappe 
it  ce^us^^fl  altogether.  The  infantry  bivou- 
acked for  the  night  around  the  farm 
liou-<es  of  Caillon  and  La  l>cl!e  Alliance, 
and  the  light  cavalry  h.dted  some  miles 
further  on,  and  abandonei]  the  work  of 
"death  to  their  fresher  and  mf>re  sanguin- 
ary allies.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  sur- 
pass the  desperate  and  unrelenting  ani- 
m'>^ity  ^of  the  rnis.-ians  toward  the 
French.     Repose  and  plunder  were  .sacri- 


ficed to  revciigc :  the  memory  of  former 
defeat,  insult,  and  oppression,  now  pro- 
duced a  dreadful  retaliation,  and  over- 
powered every  feeling  of  humanity.  The 
vce  I'icds  was  pionounced,  and  thousands, 
besides  those  v.ho  perished  in  the  field, 
fell  that  night  beneath  the  Prussian  lance 
and  sabi-e. — In  vain  a  feeble  eftbrt  was 
made  b}^  the  French  to  barricade  the 
streets  of  Genappe,  andinterru|)t  the  jiro- 
gress  of  the  conquerors.  Blucher  forced 
the  passage  with  his  cannon  ;  and  so  en- 
tirely had  the  defeat  at  Waterloo  extin- 
guished the  spirit,  and  destroyed  the  dis- 
cijiline,  of  tlie  remnant  of  Napoleon's 
army,  that  the  wild  liurrah  of  the  pur- 
suers, or  the  very  blast  of  a  Prussian 
trumpet,  became  tlie  signal  for  flight  and 
terror. 

But,  although  the  French  army  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  such,  and  now  (to  use 
le  phrase  of  a  Pi-ussian  officer)  exhibited 
rather  tlie  flight  of  a  scattered  horde  of 
barbarians,  than  the  retreat  of  a  disci- 
plined l)ody,  never  had  it  in  the  proudest 
days  of  its  glor3%  shown  greater  devotion 
to  its  leader,  or  displayed  more  desperate 
aad  unyielding  braverj',  than  during  the 
long  and  sanguinary  battle  of  the  18th. 
The  plan  cf  ]k>nnparte's  attack  was  wor- 
thy of  his  martial  lenown  ;  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  let  this  be  asciibed  to  the 
true  cause — the  heroic  and  enduring 
courage  of  the  troops  and  the  man  to 
whom  he  Wiis  opposed.  Wellington  with- 
out that  army,  or  that  army  without  AVel- 
lington,  must  have  fallen  beneath  the 
splendid  ettbrts  of  Napoleon. 

While  a  niean  attempt  has  been  often 
made  to  lower  the  military  character  of 
the  great  wari-ior  who  is  now  no  more, 
those  who  would  libel  Napoleon,  rob  Wel- 
lington of  half  his  glory.  It  may  be  the 
proud  boast  of  England's  hero,  that  the 
subjugator  of  Eurojxi  fell  before  him, 
not  in  the  wane  of  his  genius,  but  in  the 
full  possession  of  those  martiid  talents 
which  placed  him  foremost  in  the  list  of 
coiKjuerors  ;  leading,  too,  that  very  army 
which  had  overtlirown  every  power 
that  liad  opposed  it — now  perfect  in 
its  discipliiK,',  flushed  with  recent  success 
and    confident   of   approaching  victory. 

At  Genappe,  and  not,  as  generally  be- 
lieved, at  La  Belle  Alliance,  Wellington 
and  I'-lucher  met  after  the  battle.  The 
moment  and  spot  were  fitting  for  the  in- 
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terview  of  conquerors.  To  Jiluchcr's 
fresher  troops  the  task  of  an  unabating 
pursuit  was  intrusted  ;  and  Wellington 
returned  to  Waterloo,  at  midnight,  across 
the  erinison  field  which  that  day  had  con- 
summated iiis  militaiy  glory.  'Twjus  said 
thai  lu'  was  deeply  afteeted  as,  "by  the 
})ale  moonlight,"  he  surveyed  the  terrible 
scene  of  slaughter  Jie  passed  over,  and 
that  he  half  lamented  a  victory  wliioii  had 
been  urhieved  at  the  expense  of  many  per- 
sonal friends,  and  thousands  of  his  gallant 
soldiery. 

AVheu  the  next  sun  rose,  the  field  of 
battle  presented  a  tremendous  spectacle 
of  carnage.  Humanity  shuddered  at  the 
view ;  for  mortal  sufl'ering,  in  all  its  ter- 
rible variety,  was  fiightfully  exhibited. 
The  dead  laid  there  in  thousands — with 
tiuan  human  pain  and  agony  were  over ; 
but  with  them  a  multitude  of  maimed 
wTOtches  were  intermingled,  mutilated  by 
wounds,  and  tortured  by  thirst  and  hun- 
ger. A  few  short  hours  had  elapsed, 
and  those  who  but  yesterday  had  careereil 
npon  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  in  the  full 
pride  of  life  and  manhood,  were  stretched 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  many  who  had  led 
the  way  to  victory,  who  v.-ith  exulting 
hearts  had  cheered  their  colder  comrades 
when  they  quailed,  were  now  lying  on 
the  field  in  helpless  wretchedness. 

Nor  was  war's  misery  confined  to  man, 
for  tliousands  of  wounded  horses  were 
strewn  over  the  scene  of  slaughter. 
Some  lay  quietly  on  the  ground  crop- 
ping the  grass  within  their  reach  ; 
some  with  deep  moaning  expressed  their 
sufi'erings;  Avhile  others  maddened  with 
pain — 

"Terk'd  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead 

masters, 
Killing  them  twice." 

When  day  came,  and  it  was  possible 
to  seiid  relief  to  the  wounded,  many  cir- 
cumstances tended  to  retiird  the  welcome 
succor.  The  great  road  to  Brussels,  from 
heavy  rains,  and  the  incessant  passage  of 
artillery  and  war  equipages,  was  so  cut 
up  as  to  materially  retard  the  carriages 
employed  to  bring  in  the  wounded.  Dead 
horses  and  abandoned  baggage  choked  the 
cause v»- ay,  and  the  etTorts  of  Belgic  hu- 
manity were  renderal  slow  and  ditficult. 
Up  to  the  very  gates  of  Brussels,  "  war's 
worst  results"  were  \-isible  ;  the  struggle 


of  exj)iring  nature  liad  enabled  some  to 
reach  the  city,  while  many  pfirishe<l  in 
the  attempt ;  and,  dying  on  the  roadside, 
covered  the  causeway  with  their  bodies. 
Pits,  rudely  dug,  and  scarcely  moulded 
over,  received  the  cor[)sos,  which  daily 
became  more  offensive  from  the  heat ; 
and  the  same 'sod,  at  the  verge  of  the 
forest,  C(»verefl  the  "horse  and  his  rider." 

When  such  evidence  of  destruction 
was  apj)arent  at  a  distance  from  the  field, 
what  a  display  of  devastation  the  narrow 
theatre  of  yesterday's  conflict  must  liavo 
presented  !  Fancy  may  conceive  it,  but 
description  will  nt-cessarily  be  scanty  and 
imperfect.  On  the  small  surface  of  two 
scjuare  miles,  it  was  ascertained  that 
50,000  men  and  hoi-ses  were  lying !  The 
luxurious  crop  of  ripe  grain  whicli  had 
covered  the  field  of  battle  was  reduced  to 
litter  and  beaten  into  the  earth  ;  and  the 
•.irface  trodden  down  by  the  cavalry,  and 
furrowed  dee[>Iy  by  carinow  wheels,  strewn 
with  many  a  relic  of  the  fight.  Helmets 
arid  cuirasses,  shattered  fi^arms  and 
broken  swords  ;  all  the  variety  of  military 
ornaments ;  lancer  caps  and  Highland 
boimets,  imiforms  of  every  color,  plume 
and  pennon,  musical  instruments,  the 
apparatus  of  aitillory,  drums,  bugles  ;  but 
good  God  !  why  dwell  on  the  harrowing- 
picture  of  "  H  foughten  field  ?" — each 
and  every  ruinous  display  bore  mute  tes- 
timony to  the  misery  of  such  a  battle. 

Could  the  melancholy  appearance  o^ . 
this  scene  of  death  be  heightened,  it 
would  be  by  witnessing  the  researches  of 
the  living,  amidst  its  desolation,  for  the 
objects  of  their  love.  Mothei-s,  and 
wives,  and  children,  for  days  were  occu- 
pied in  that  mournful  duty ;  and  the 
confusion  of  tlie  corpses,  friend  and  foo 
intermingling  as  they  were,  often  rendered 
the  attempt  at  recognising  individuals 
difficult,  and,  in  some  cuses,  impossible.    ' 

In  many  places  the  dead  lay  four  deep 
upon  each  other,  marking  the  spot  somo 
British  square  had  occupied,  when  ex- 
posed tor  houi-s  to  the  murderous  fire  of  a 
French  battery.  Outside,  lancer  and  cui- 
rassier were  scattered  thickly  on  the  earth. 
Madly  attempting  to  force  the  seri-ied 
bavoiiets  of  the  British,  they  had  fallen 
in  the  bootless  essay  by  the  musketry  of 
the  inner  files.  Farther  on,  you  traced 
the  spot  where  the  cavalry  of  France  and 
Ensrland    Lad    encountered.      Chasseur 
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and  hussar  were  intermingled ;  and  tlio 
lieav)'  Norman  horse., of  the  Imperial 
Guard  were  interspersed  with  the  grey 
chargers  which  had  carried  Albyn's 
chivahy.  llore  the  Ilighiander  and 
tirailleur  lay,  side  by  side,  together ; 
and  the  heavy  dragoon,  with  "green 
Erin's"  badge  upon  his  helmet,  was  grap- 
pled in  death  with  the  Polish  lancer. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ri  Jge,  where  the 
ground  was  cumbered  with  dead,  and 
trodden  fetlock  deep  in  mud  and  gore,  by 
the  frequent  rush  of  rival  cavalry,  the 
tliick  strewn  corpses  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the 
last  effort  of  Napoleon  had  been  defeated. 
Here,  in  column,  that  favored  c^rps,  on 
whom  liis  livst  chance  rested,  had  been 
annihilated ;  and  the  advance  and  repulse 
of  the  Guard  was  traceable  by  a  number 
of  fallen  Frenchmen.  In  the  hollow  be- 
low, the  la-st  struggle  of  France  had  been 
vainly  made ;  for  there  the  Old  Guard, 
when  the  middle  battalions  had  been 
forced  back,  attempted  to  meet  the  Bri- 
tish, and  afford  time  for  their  disorganized 
companions  to  rally.  Here  the  British 
left,  which  had  converged  upon  the  French 
centre,  had  come  up  ;  and  here  the  bay- 
onet closed  the  contest. 

It  was  at  the  first  light  of  morning 
that  a  solitary  party  were  employed,  in 
the  place  we  have  described,  examining 
the  dead,  who  lay  there  thickly.  They 
■were  no  plunderers :  one,  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  directed  the  researches  of  the  rest, 
who  acted  under  the  stranger's  control, 
and,  from  their  di-ess,  appeared  to  be  Bel- 
gian peasants.  Suddenly,  the  muffled 
person  uttered  a  wild  cry  ;  and,  rushing 
over  a  pile  of  corpses,  hurried  to  a  spot 
where  a  soldier  was  seated  b<^ide  a  fallen 
officer.  Feeble  as  his  own  strength  was, 
he  had  exerted  it  to  protect  the  wounded 
man.  HLs  masket  was  placed  beside  him 
for  defence,  and  his  own  sufferings  for- 
gotten in  his  sohcitude  for  the  person  he 
was  watching.  The  noise  occasioned  by 
the  hasty  approach  of  the  muffled  stranger 
roused  the  wounded  officer,  and  he  raised 
his  head :  "  It  is  herself:"  he  feebly  mut- 
tered ;  and  the  next  moment  sank  into 
the  arms  of  Lucy  Davidson  ! 


NAi'OLEON  AND  HIS  ARMY. 

Oil !  such  a  day, 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Cumo  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  tiuies, 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes ! 

Shakspeahe. 

The  French  army,  at  the  opening  of 
this  short  and  disastrous  campaign, 
amounted,  by  the  best  accounts,  to  up- 
wards of  150.000  men.  Of  this  number, 
25,000  were  cavalry,  and  7,500  artillery, 
composed  of  veteran  troops,  with  a  park 
of  three  hundred  pieces ;  and  in  splendid 
materiel  and  militaiy  equipment  it  had 
never  been  surpassed. 

Although  l^onaparte  commenced  offen- 
sive operations  only  on  the  14th,  the  night 
of  the  18th  left  him  without  an  army; 
and  a  campaign  of  but  four  days'  dura- 
tion had  closed  his  martial  career.  Of 
that  magnificent  force,  with  which  he 
had  crossed  the  fi-ontier  in  all  the  exulta- 
tion of  anticipated  victory,  what  re-en- 
tered France  ?  Straggling  bands  of  heart- 
less fugitives,  cavalry  without  horses,  and 
infantry  without  clothes  or  arms.  His 
cannon  remained  with  the  conquerors; 
and  the  ruins  of  the  proud  corps  which 
had  so  lately  left  Philhpville  and  Avesnes 
returned  to  these  points  of  re-union 
in  such  a  state  of  disorganization,  as 
proved  to  their  amazed  countrymen 
how  complete  the  defeat  of  Waterloo 
had  been. 

When  Napoleon's  Jast  hope,  the  Old 
Guard,  was  broken,  his  face  became  dead- 
ly pale ;  and,  retiring  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  l^e  occupied  during  the 
final  atUick,  he  saw  the  British  cavalry 
mixing  in  the  crowd,  and  completing  its 
destruction.  Turning  to  his  staff",  he  ex- 
claimed— "  A  prencnt  e'en  fine  : — sauvons 
nous  f  and  galloped  off  towards  Charle- 
roi,  accompanied  by  his  aides-de-camp  and 
guide. 

He  reached  Genappe  at  half-past  nine ; 
and  here  his  flight  was  so  materially  re- 
tarded, as  to  render  his  chance  of  escape 
more  than  doubtful.  The  single  street 
which  formn  the  village  was  already 
crowded  witli  fugitives,  and  was  almost 
impassable  from  the  equipages,  cannon, 
and  caissons,  which,  from  the  terror  of  the 
drivers,  had  been  overtunied  on  the 
causeway,  or  so  confused  as  to  become 
inextricable.     Through  the  wreck  of  his 
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materiel  he  at  hist  eflV-cted  a  pnsiMi!;e, 
aii'l.  Fiiinyitin;  on  U),  Qiiatre-HiU'^,  pro- 
a;eded.v,'it.h  great  rapiility.  There  \va:5 
another  bri'.inje  across  the  i-ivcr,  with 
■which  his  >^u\dii  ,\v:vs  uniicqufiintod,  and 
thus  Xupoleou  was  directed  to  ilie  defile 
of  Uonajipe,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner,  lie  seemed  fidly  aware 
of  his  critical  situation,  and  dr-indod  to 
find  the  Prussinns  boture  him  at  Quatre- 
liras,  or  hear  the  bugleo  of  th'.>ir  light 
cavalry  in  his  rear.  At  Gossiiies,  how- 
ever, he* recovered  his  tranquillity,  and, 
dismounting  from  liis  horse,  proceeded  on 
foot  to  Charleroi.  He  passed  through 
that  town  without  delay,  and  continued  his 
flight  to  the  meadow  of  Marcinelle,  where 
he  halted  with  his  sLatf. 

His  attendants  pitched  a  tent  upon  the 
green,  and  lighted  a  tu-e.  A  sai.'k  of  corn 
was  loosely  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
the  jaded  horses  of  the  fugitive  group 
■were  permitte  i  to  refresh  themselves. 
"Wine  and  fooil  having  been  procured  Na- 
poleon partook  of  l)0th  ;  and  this  was  the 
first  nourishment  he  had  received  since  he 
had  breakfasted  at  eight  o'clock  at  the 
farm  house  of  Ba^u. 

From  the  moment  he  left  his  last  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Belle  Alliance,  till  he  rested 
at  the  Bridge  of  Marcineile,  ho  preserved 
a,  gloomy  silence.  The  observations  of  his 
sttiti",  when  obstacles  occurred  upon  the 
road,  were  only  noticed  by  a  sullen  reply  ; 
but  now,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  and  his  hands  in  their  customary 
position  behind  his  back,  he  conversed 
"with  his  aides-de-camp.  About  two  in 
the  morning  he  called  for  his  horse  : 
his  stall"  immediately  mounted  theire ; 
and  Bertrand  having  procured  a  fresh 
guide,  they  followed  the  route  to  Paris. 

Absurd  stories  have  been  circulated, 
imputing  pusillanimity  to  Napoleon 
during  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
but  no  charge  could  be  more  ridiculous 
and  unfounded.  Bonaparte  was  fre- 
quently exposed  to  imminent  peril;  and 
tliroughout  the  day,  in  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  battle,  he  manifested  a  calm 
and  collected  demeanor,  whicli  evinced  a 
disregard  of  personal  danger  :  his  dispo- 
sitions were  clearly  and  deliberately 
m.ide,  and  his  orders  issued  as  coolly  as 
if  he  du'ected  a  review.  Frequently  the 
gallantry  of  the  British  elicited  his 
warmest    admh-ation. — "  How    steadily 


I  thofie    infantry    Uike    their    ground  .    — 

ho>v   splendi<lly  •  the    cJivalry     form  '.  — 

Queiles  bnwes  troupes f^     And    of.  l:<j 

I  chiasms  made  in  the  sijuaros  by  his  ■!>-,iil- 

lery  were  coolly  and  rapidly  tiiletl  up.  iio 

wa.s  heard  to  exi^laim  with  unfeignei!  v|e- 

light,  "  CoMine  Ills  se  Iravaillcut,  tres  livin, 

braoe.i  troupes,  tres  bien  .^' 

1       When  his  guide,  terrified  by  the  s!   i  ;ii 

,  of  bullets  which  whistled  over  tln-ni.  iip- 

trayed  his  uneasiness,  "Be  steady,    my 

friend,"    said  Napoleon,  calmly,  "a  ball 

,  will  find  the  back  as  readily  a.s  it  will  dio 

:  front  ;'■    and   puiring  out  his  snuff-irjx, 

presented  it  to  hi-;  trembling  a>mpani«io. 

i  Surely,  the  man  who  could  examine  an 

,  enemy's  movements  under  a  heavy  ^ra^ 

I  and   coolly  express  his  admiration,  v\ho 

,  could  remark  a  defective  c^mnon  in  L»at- 

I  tery,  and  personally  adjust  its  range,  and 

I  combat  the  terrors  of  a  "jieasant,  while  a 

storm  of  shot  fell  round  them  ;  to  tax  ihe 

'  courage  of  this  man  must  proceed  ai.'Jie 

from  mah'gnaut  motives,  or  absolute  ia- 

!  tuity. 

!  From  the  meadow  of  Marcineile,  B o- 
j  naparte  hurried  on  to  Paris,  jmd  arriv-d 
in  the  capital  late  in  the  evening  of  l!io 
I  20th,  and  remained  in  great  retireui -iit 
i  at  the  Tuileries  UJitil  he  finally  left  lue 

city. 
!       If  the   bravery  of   the  British    ariny 
j  could  be  enhanced  by  any  circumstan.'es 
!  connected  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
j  other  than   its  victory,  it    would    aiise 
from    the   matchless   intrepidity    of  the 
troops  they   had  defeated.     WeUingl'>u 
has  borne   honorable   testimony   to   the 
gallantry  of  his  opponents;  and   m my 
individual  instances  are  recorded  ol  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  Napoleon,  and 
a  devotion  to  his  person,  which  neither 
i  sutferings  nor  defeat  could  overcome. 
j       The  efforts  of  the  French  ca\'alry  are 
!  described  by  British  oflicers  to  have  b.-en 
throughout    the    conflict    "  unparalb^l.-d 
I  Ihev  swept  along  the  whole  line  of  "Ur 
{  iirtillery,  and  passing  fearlessly   am  jug 
I  the  squares,  received  the  fire  of  the  guns 
and  tlie  musketry  of  the  infantry.     F;iil- 
I  ing  of  success,  after  brave  but  fruitless 
efforts,  they  were  forced  to  retire,  follow- 
I  ed  by  the  JBritish  liorse  pell-mell." 
j      Again,    another   oflScer   continues : — 
"  The  repeated  charges  of  the   enemy's 
I  noble  cavaliy  were  similar  to  the  first ; 
I  each  w:is  fruitless ;  not  an  infantry  man 
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moved  ;  and  on  each  charge  abandoning  | 
their  guns,  our  artillervMueii  sheltered  , 
themselves  between  the'  flanks  of  the 
squares.  Twice,  liowever,  tlie  enemy  j 
tried  to  charge  in  front :  these  attempts  | 
were  entirely  frustrated  by  the  lire  of  our  ^ 
guns,  wisely  reserved  till  tlie  hostile  I 
squadrons  were  w;thin  twenty  yards  of  ' 
the  muzzles.'" 

The  final  charge  is  thus  described  : — 
"This  brigade  (horse  artillery,)about  the 
close  of  the  day,  was  stationed  on  the 
right  of  .)ur  guards,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Napier," after  Captain  Bolton's  fall, 
when  the  Imperial  Guards,  led  on  by 
Marshal  Ney.  about  lialf-past  seven 
o'clock,  made  their  appearance  from  a 
corn  field,  in  close  columns  of  grand  di- 
visions, nearly  opposite,  and  within  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  yards  from  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns.  Orders  were  given  to  load 
with  canister-shot;  and  literally  five 
rounds  were  fiied  from  each  gun,  with 
this  destructive  species  of  shot,  before 
they  showed  the  least  symptom  of  giving 
way." 

Nor  was  tlie  desperate  courage  of  the 
celebrated  guard  of  Napoleon  superior  to 
that  of  his  heavy  cavalry.  "  The  cuiras- 
siei-s*  walked  their  horses  round  a  square 
to  find  an  opening  through  which  they 
might  penetrate.  Sometimes,  with  a  de- 
gree of  courage  worthy  of  admiration,  a 
few  of  them  would  ride  out  of  the  ranks 
and  fire  their  pistols  at  our  men  and  olti- 
cers,  ho])ing  to  provoke  a  return  of  fire 
from  the  face  of  the  square,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  an  easy  prey." 

Another  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the 
same  author  : — "  So  rapid  and  impetuous 
were  the  assaidts  of  the  cavalry,  that  our 
guns  were  frequently  in  their  j^i^ssession, 
tiie  artillery-men  being  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  squares  Uhind.  }hit  the 
well-directed  fire  of  the  infantry,  and  the 
charges  of  the  cavalry,  who  rushed  for- 
ward at  every  opportunity,  j)revt-nted 
them  from  ever  removing  any  »>f  the 
cannon. 

"  On  one  occasion,  the  activity  of  two 
artillery  officers  enabled  a  single  gun  to 
do  much  execution.  As  often  as  tho 
enemy's  squadrons  retin-d,  these  olJicWs, 
issuing  from  the  square,  loaded  ai;d  flrt-d 
the  gun,  which  was  sure  to  destroy  si.x 

*  Mudfords  Hist.  Account,  ic. 


or  eight.  This  mana?uvre  was  repeated 
several  times,  when  the  French  officer  (a 
colonel  of  cuirassiers)  who  commanded 
the  corps,  by  ;i  noble  act  of  self-devotion 
saved  his  men  fri>m  at  least  one  dis- 
charge. As  the  squ;wJron  recoiled,  ho 
placed  himself  singly  by  the  piece,  and 
waved  his  sword,  as  if  to  defy  any  one  to 
approach  it.  lie  was  killed  by  a  Bruns- 
wick ritleman." 

A  still  stronger  instance  of  determined 

personal   attiichment  is  taken  from    the 

letter    of  a  commissary.*      "  We  havo 

picked    up  several    woimded.     I  cannot 

omit  a  circumst^uice  which  occurred  yCvS- 

terday :  while  on  the  field   among    the 

wounded,  we  discovered  a  French  soldier 

most  dreadfully  cut  down  tho  face,  and 

one  of  his  legs  broken  by  a  nmsket  ball. 

I  Common  humanity  induced  me  to  offer 

j  him  assistance :    he   eagerly    requested 

I  some  drink  :  having  a  fiask  of  weak  gin 

j  and  water  I  had  taken  purj)osely  for  the 

1  wounded,  I  gave  it  to  him„and  could  not 

help  thinking  how  many  thousands  had 

sufi'ered  for  the   ambition  of  one  man. 

He  returned  me.  the   fiask,  and  looking 

.  with  a  savage  priile  on  the  dead  bodies. 

that  lay  in  heajis  around  him  he  cried  as 

strongly   a;;  his  weakness    would   allow 

him,    '  Viae  Napoleoa  !  la  (jloric  de  la 

,  France  P" 

Surely,  wh(*i\  such    heroism  was  dis- 
played in  the  field,  and  such  eiithnsiasm 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  it  sho«ld  l>e  Wel- 
I  lington's  proudest  boast  that  he  beat  the 
'■  man  who  could  excite,  and  the  army  that 
j  could  exhibit,  this  desperate  devotion  L 
;       The    news    of  the    disastrous  field  of 
;  Mont  St.  .lean  reachvd  the  French  capital 
1  with  extraordiiviry  despatch.     13ad   as  it 
'  was  in  reality,  rumor  had  added  to  its  ex- 
tent,    (jjrouchy'.s   corps    was  said    to  be 
surrounded  beyond  the  chance  of  extri- 
cation ;  and  no  hop-.-  remained  for  Framcc, 
as   the  allies  were  advancing  by  forced 
marches,  and,  as  report  said,  by  masking 
somt'  fortit.'sst's,   and   carrying  others  by 
'  assaiilt,  a  few  days  would  bring  them  be- 

fiire  the  gates  of  I'aris. 
I  When  (irouchy  separated  from  Napo- 
leon, on  the  morning  of  the  iVth,  his 
cor2Jii  (Tarrufc  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men.  His  directions  were  to  prevent  a 
■  junction  of  the  rrugsianswitli  the  British. 


*  Uoutli's  Narrative. 
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,  He  reached  G«mbloux  shortly  after  the 
Prussian  rear  guard  had  left  it,  on  thoir 
route  to  Wavn.'.  Early  next  day  (the 
18th)  Excoliiian's  cavalry  caine  up  with 
the  oni-niy  at  Banuiuu,  and  ^irouchy  ar- 
rinnir  with  Vandainine's  division,  the 
Maivlial  pressed  on  towards  Wavre,  his 
second  corps  of  cavalry  ha\ing  defeated 
and  driven  back  the  Prussian  rear.  At 
one  o'clock  the  cannonade  at  Waterloo 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  Girard  urged 
Groudij'  to  pass  the  l)y!e,  and.  leavinnj  a 
corps  of  observation  before  the  Prussians, 
to  march  WMtli  his  whole  force  to  Napo- 
leon's assistance^  Vandamnie,  on  the 
other  hand,  advised  the  Mai-shal  to  press 
on  at  once  for  Brussels.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, Grouchy  allowed  the  day  to  ]>ass 
in  useless  atteinj)ts  t')  bring  the  Prussians 
to  action  ;  and  when  one  of  the  many 
officei"s  despatched  by  Napoleon  to  ap- 
prise him  {(rrouchy)  of  his  danger,  and 
to  hurry  up  his  corps  cCarmce  to  his  lussis- 
tance,  arrived  it  was  six  o'clock  in  tl.e 
evening,  and  the  time  for  effect  was  past. 
Grouchy  crossed  the  Dyle  at  Limale  ;  but 
Waterloo  was  ahea^lv  woJi. 

On  the  19th,  in  the  forenoon,  the  Mar- 
shal learned  the  fatal  tidings  of  Najx>- 
leon''s  defeat :  his  intended  operations 
against  Brussels  were  abandoned,  and  he 
re-passed  the  Dyle  in  four  div!sions,  by 
AVavre,  Limale,  Limilet,  and  Ottignies, 
That  evening  Excelman's  cavalry  reached 
Namur,  and  (Jrouchy  joineil  huu  there 
next  day.  Althougli  rapidly  pursued 
and  ^^gorously  attacked,  he  obstiiiatelv 
defended  Namur  ;  and  Vandamnie's 
corps,  which  formed  the  French  rear 
guard,  severely  checked  the  Pi-wssians. 
Grouchy  retired  by  Dinant ;  and,  after  a 
masterly  retreat,  brought  his  anny  to 
Paris  in  eight  days,  sustaining  but  a  tri- 
fling loss. 

Much  obloquy  has  been  cast  on  Grou- 
chy by  Napoleon  and  his  partisans,  and 
to  his  imputed  mistake  has  been  attri- 
huted  the  loss  of  "Waterloo.  But  would 
the  Marshtil  have  been  authorized,  'after 
Napoleon's  direct  instructions  to  the  con- 
trary, to  leave  the  Dyle,  and  abandon 
the  pursuit  of  the  Prussian  corps,  to  fol- 
low which  he  had  been  specially  detach- 
<}d  ?  Had  he  turned  to  the  left,  and 
adopting  Girard's  advice,  pushed  forward 
without  delay  on  the  ISth,  and  come  up 
lo     Napoleon''s     assistance.      Waterloo 


might  Lave  terminated,  for  that  day,  in  a 
drawn  battle.  I'ut  the  T'russian  corp-i 
would  have  united  with  Wellington  dur- 
ing the  night :  and  the  Anglo-Prussians 
would  have  been  fussiiilants  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  an  army  numerically  superior 
to  Napoleon's. 

We  may,  therefoie,  without  laying 
claim  to  superhuman  knowledge,  be  al- 
lowed to  atKvm,  that  the  defeat  of  Bo- 
naparte, if  attiicked  on  the  19th  by  the 
allies,  would  have  been  just  as  certain 
and  decisive  as  it  wa.s  when  he  assailed 
Wellington  the  previous  day. 


BRUSSELS. 

O  come,  thy  war-worn  limbs  to  cheer 
On  the  soft  couch  of  joy  and  love. 

— Spender. 

Eiivly  on  the  lOth  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ni.'^umed  his  operations ;  and,  cro.ss- 
ing  the  frontier,  directed  his  inarch  on 
Paris,  by  Binch,  Malplaquet,  and  La  Ga- 
teau Cambresis.  Sir  Charles  Colville's 
brigade,  the  sixth  British  and  sixth  Ha- 
noverians formetl  a  corps  of  observation, 
and  were  stationed  at  Halle  during  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  to  protect  Brussels, 
an<l  ]irevent  a  division  of  French  cavalry, 
detached  by  Napoleon  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th,  from  getting  in  Wellingtou'.s 
rear  by  the  roads  of  Enghein  and  IJiain- 
le-Ct)mte.  Colvillt-'s  brigade  were  imme- 
diateiy  pushed  forward,  and  forming  the 
right  of  the  army,  advanced  by  Cambray, 
which  they  carried  bv  assault  on  the 
evening  of  the  24lli ;  Peronne,  the  virgin 
fortress  of  France-,  was  stormed  next  dav 
by  the  Guards,  under  General  Maitland ; 
and  on  the  30th  the  Duke's  advanced 
cavalry  were  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 

Meanwhile  Gneisenau,  with  the  Prus- 
sian light  trooj>s,  was  marching  in  pur- 
suit of  Grouchy.  Tlie  Marshal  conducted 
his  retreat  with  great  skill ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  vigorous  operations  of 
his  active  enemy,  his  loss,  princijially  in 
cannon,  was  inconsiderable.  Blucher, 
leaving  the  2d  corps  to  besiege  or  xna-k 
the  fortresses  of  Maubeuge,  Landreoy,  and 
Philiipville,  took  possession  of  St.  Qiientin 
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without  opposition.  Guise  fell  to  Ziotlion, 
Avlio  had  defeated  part  of  Groiiehjjs 
coqis  at  Viilei-s  Cotterets  ;  and  Qn  tlie 
29ih  the  indefatigable  Blucher,  wHo  bad 
gained  a  day's  march  upon  the  Diite  of 
Wellington,  halted  in  front  of  the  French 
position  between  St.  Denis  and  Yincen- 
nes,  where,  including  Grouchy's  corps, 
wliich  had  retreated  by  Pinant  and  Soi.s- 
sons,  the  enemy,  amounting  to  00,000 
men,  were  strongly  posted., 

Here  the  operations  of  tbe  allies  termi- 
nated. On  that  evening  Napoleon  l<'ft 
his  capital,  never  to  return.  After  sev-ri'al 
days  of  indecision,  and  numerous  projects 
for  escaping  from  France  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  attempted,  the  fallen  con- 
queror of  Eur()pe  surrendered  to  a  Bri- 
tish Captain.  He  approached  the  Eug- 
lit-h  shores,  not  the  leader  of  an  invading 
army,  and  accompanied  by  a  countless 
armada,  but  an  exile  and  a  captive,  at- 
tended by  a  faithful  few  wliose  devotion 
survived  the  adversity  of  their  master 
and  the  overthrow  of  his  p>ower.  He 
came  not  as  a  spoiler,  but  a  suppliant. 
The  pride  of  conquest,  tbe  hopes  of  ambi- 
tion, with  liim  were  ended.  He  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  land  of  liis  enemy ;  a 
calm  spot  of  repose  wherein  to  pass  the 
evening  of  a  life  wt-aried  as  jnuch  by  the 
splendor  of  his  nctories  as  the  immen- 
sity of  his  reverses.  That  request  was 
refused — kis  prayer  was  rejected— and 
he  was  sent  to  solitude — to  exile — ip 
death  ! 

Great  God  !  how  could  England  stoop 
fjom  lier  height  of  pride,  and  deny  a 
shelter  to  lier  humbled  enemy  ?  That 
dark  stain  will  rest  on  British  honor  when 
all  tlie  actors  are  in  the  dust,  and  when 
the  meridian  blaze  of  Napoleon's  fame 
shall  be  contrasted  with  his  fall,  to  point 
a  moral  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
greatness.  Tlien  shall  that  mean  act  of 
national  jealousy  be  lamente^l  by  pos- 
terity :  that  act  which  compromi.sed  the 
dignity  of  England,  and  dimmed  the  glory 
of  the  field  of  Waterloo  1 

While  the  conquerors  pressed  on  to 
fresh  successes,  and,  without  a  check  U> 
arrest  their  career,  consummated  a  short 
but  splendid  campaign,  by  taking  fiossfc**- 
bion  of  the  capital,  and  restoring  her  an- 
cient dynasty  to  France,  "  pale  Brus- 
sels," while  exulting  in  her  deliverance, 
was  doomed  to  witness  scenes  of  huinan 


misery  ever  consequent  on  war.  The  vic- 
toi-s  of  Quatre-Bras,  Ligny,  and  Mont  St. 
Jean  rested  in  Paris,  tlie  trophy  of 
tlieir  conquest.  The  spoils  of  Europe 
the  proud  memorials  of  a  hundred 
"fi.iughten  fields,"  had  now  become 
theirs ;  and  thousands  lay  beneath  the 
red  turf  of  Waterloo,  or  pined  in  the  hos- 
pitarls  of  Belgium,  v;hile  in  Paris  there 
w;is  joy,  and  pride,  and  cxulUitioh,  and 
all  but  the  glory  of  victory  was  forgotten. 

Brussels,  from  the  departure  of  the 
troops  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  day  of  Waterloo, 
presented  a  fearful  scene  of  aiixiety  and 
alarm.  The  proximity  of  the  city  to  the 
field  of  battle  rendered  its  situation  most 
perilous,  as,  in  the  event  of  the  British 
arms  proving  unsuccessful,  it  must  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  violence  and  rapine. 
Every  hour  added  to  the  general  appre- 
hension, and  each  messenger,  as  he  came 
in,  brought  such  conflicting  intelligence, 
that  instead  of  removing  the  public  anx- 
iety, it  only  tended  to  confirm  the  uni- 
versal dismay.  At  length  a  distant  can- 
nonade was  faintly  heard — it  increased 
momently  ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
aftei'noon  the  sustained  loar  of  artillery 
announced  that  the  battle  had  begun. 

Contradictory  r<^ports  were  circulated, 
according  to  the  temper  and  feelings  of 
the  narrattvrs.  With  some,  the  scene  ot 
battle  was  stated  to  be  six  miles  distant, 
while  others  increased  it  to  twenty-six. 
One  courier  brought  the  news  of  Napo- 
leon's defeat;  the  next,  intelligence  of  his 
immediate  approach,  and  that  the  Bri- 
tish army  were  retreating.  At  six  in  the 
evening  a  wounded  oihcer  rode  in ;  he 
left  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  fight  was  then 
raging,  and  the  trooi>s-who  had  marched 
in  the  morning  from  the  city  were  en- 
gaged at  Quatre-Bras,  co^'ering  the  plain 
with  their  dead,  and  scattering  destruction 
around  them. 

Another  hour  passed,  and.  another 
came  from  "the  field  of  the  slain;"  the 

British    were     outnumbered Blucher 

fiercely  engaged  with  Napoleon — neither 
the  English  cavalry  nor  artillery  had 
come  up — the  gallant  few  were  falling 
fast ;  but,  impervious  U)  the  frequent  and 
de-speratf  attern])t«  of  a  superior  enemy, 
tliey  remained  unbroken,  and  "  all  went 
well." 

Evening  fell.     Numbers  of  distracted 
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•  women  crowded  the  streets,  and  wandered 
on  the  ramparts.  The  roar  of  cannon  be- 
came louder  and  more  continued :  it 
seemed,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  to  be 
approaching,  but  with  the  darkut^ss  bo- 
came  fainter,  and  at  last  totally  died  away. 

The  battle  wjus  over.  It  was  night, 
and  still  the  fortune  of  the  field  was  un- 
certain. Sirtne  Belgian  stragglers  came 
in,  and  tlic  alarm  they  created  wa.s  un- 
bounded. They  reported  that  the  Bri- 
tish were  defeated,  and  the  French  actu- 
ally advancing  by  the  fi,>rest  of  Soignies 
to  attack  the  town.  Fortunately,  a  troop 
of  horse  artillery  at  tlie  moment  ]>assed 
through  the  streets,  on  its  way  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Waterloo;  and  thus  by  moving 
forward  to  the  army,  proved  that  the 
British  still  held  their  ground. 

It  was  a  long  and  dismal  night :  none 
slept,  and  few  even  retired  to  bed.  Morn- 
ing came,  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  soon  after,  and 
brought  the  Avelcome  news,  that  in  spite 
of  numerical  superiority,  the  want  of 
cavalry  and  cannon,  and  other  discour- 
aging contingencies,  the  British  infantry 
had  withstood  the  repeated  attacks  of 
Ney ;  and  when  night  put  a  stop  to  the 
conflict,  the  French  had  left  them  niixsters 
of  the  field. 

In  lirussels,  many  a  fair  bosom  was 
agonized  with  apprehension,  and  wives, 
and  daughters,  and  mistresses  waited 
in  torturing  suspense  for  some  intelli- 
gence from  the  beings  they  loved  best' 
As  the  day  advanced,  the  wounded  be- 
gan to  come  in  ;  and  it  was  a  melancho- 
ly sight  to  see  women  recognizing  among 
these  mutilated  wretches,  tliose  whom, 
but  yesterday,  they  })arted  from  in  the 
pride  of  beauty,  strength  and  manhood. 

Among  the  manj'  who  crowded  the 
park  and  ramparts — for  community  of 
misfortune  had  removed  the  distinctions 
of  society,  and  females  of  Ingh  rank  were 
seen  intermingled  with  the  soldiers'  wives, 
in  the  hope  of  learning  the  fate  of  their 
beloved  ones — a  girl,  whose  beautv  and 
appearance  were  remarkable,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  rest,  by  seeming  to  be  more 
wretched  than  themselves.  There  Mas 
an  expression  of  agony  in  her  counte- 
nance, as  each  wagon,  with  the  wounded, 
arrived,  which  elicited  the  comjiassion  of 
the  crowd.  She  examined  everv  equip- 
age attentively,  and  hstened  in  breathless 


anxiety  to  the  narratives  of  all  who  came 
from  the  ficM  of  death.  At  la.st,  a  lonf 
string  of  tilted  carts  filled  tlie  streets. 
"Jt  is  the  2Sth!"  exclaimed  the  wife  of 
a  Highland  soldier.  "  lilessed  l>e  God  ! 
my  Donald  is  not  there."  These  words 
were  liardly  uttered,  when  the  young  fe- 
male rushed  forwaid  to  the  foremost  ve- 
liicle.  A  fine  looking  man  in  a  ser- 
geant's uniform,  was  being  assisted  from 
it  by  some  l^elgian  peasants ;  and  the 
next  moment  he  "was  folded  in  the  era- 
brace  of  a  woman,  whose  beauty  and  si- 
tuation created  general  interest. 

"  0  God  !  liow  pale  he  is  I"  she  mur- 
mered,  as  she  removed  her  lips  from  hid, 
and  continued  gazing  on  his  death-like 
features  with  looks  of  indescribable  affec- 
tion. The  wounded  man  raised  himself 
feebly  in  her  arras,  and  with  a  faint  voice 
replied — 

"  Fear  not,  love  ;  believe  rae,  I  am  not 
badly  Avounded  :  I  am  exhausted  by  loss 
of  blood,  and  the  painful  motion  of  the 
wagon.  Give  me  some  water  I"  His 
wife,  with  trembling  hands,  plac(?d  the 
cup  to  his  lips.  He  drank  eagerly,  "  Let 
me  rest,  love,  for  a  little,  and  I  shall  be 
well  presently."  They  placed  him  on  a 
knapsack,  and  the  lady  we  have  before 
described  approached  the  wounded  ser- 
geant. 

"  Soldier,"  she  said,  and  as  she  asked 
the  question  a  slight  convulsion  was  visi- 
ble on  her  handsome  face,  "  Soldier,  hiis 
your  regiment  suftered  much  f 

"  Alas  !  lady,"  said  the  so'geant,  "  half 
of  the  gallant  28th  are  stretched  to  rise 
no  more." 

"  O  God  !"  Slio  paused.  "  Ls— is— 
Captain  Kennedy  among  the  dead." 

"  No,  lady — he  lives  but  he  is  wound- 
ed." 

"  Is  he  here?"  was  quickly  a.sked.   ^ 

"  He  is  not,"  said  the  soldier  ;  "  he  re- 
mains with  the  remnant  of  the  regiment 
He  was  slightly  wounded  early  in  the 
battle,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  ball  passed 
through  liis  arm.  I  bound  it  with  a 
handkerchief;  tor  he  would  not  go  to 
the  rear,  and  I  remained  beside  him  till 
we  were  masters  of  the  field.  There,  as 
through  the  battle,  his  fx)t  wa«  foremost 
in  the  ch;trge,  his  voice  the  loudest  in  the 
cheer.  I  was  struck  again,  an*]  fainted  ; 
and,  when  all  was  over.  Captain  Kenne- 
dy, with  one  arm,  for  the  other  was  in  a 
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sling,  assisted  me  into  the  cart.'' 

The  lady  listfne*!  without  interrupting 
the  sergeant,  and  then  silently  oiiored  up 
a  prayer  to  Heaven.  Turning  to  the  sol- 
dier's companion,  she  looked  anxiously 
at  her  countenance,  as  it"  she  recognised 
tLe  features — "  Is  tliis  your  wife  f, 

"  I  am,"  said  the  young  woman,  as 
she  proudly  raised  her  head  ;  ''  and  I 
■would  not  give  what  I  now  hold  in  ray 
arms  for  a  kingilom  :"  and  stooping  over 
her  husband,  she  pressed  him  geutly  to 
her  bosom. 

"  Where  is  your  residence  f  said  the 
lady  ;  and  on  being  told  the  street,  she 
put  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  hands  of  the 
Belgian  who  drove  the  cart,  and  desired 
liim  to  remove  the  soldier  to  his  quarters. 
Then  placing  the  remainder  of  her  purse 
in  the  lap  of  the  sergeant's  wife,  she  left 
them,  followed  by  their  prayers  and  bless- 
ings. 

Lucy  Daridson,  for  she  was  the  inqui- 
rer, hurried  to  the  hotel  she  lived  in; 
and  when  she  found  herself  in  her  apait- 
ment.and  alone,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
indulged  in  all  the  fullness  of  a  woman's 
sorrow.  Deep  as  her  distress  was,  a  ray 
of  hope,  however  feeble,  brightened  the 
gloom  of  her  previous  despair ;  Kennedy, 
the  suspected,  ill  used  Kennedy,  was  still 
living,  and  it  was  possible  that  even  yet 
they  might  be  happy  and  re-united. 

Poor  Lucy  w  as  to  be  pitied.  She  was 
a  noble,  high-minded  girl,  an  enthusiast 
in  temper,  and  no  wonder  that  her  love 
was  tinctured  with  romance.  Slie  had 
long  cherished  her  first  passion  for  young 
Kennedy.  She  had  seen  him  as  he  came 
from  his  retired  home,  ignorant  of  man, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  world.  She  loved 
the  unsophisticated  youth  ;  and  with  na- 
tural pride,  followed  the  brave  career  of 
the  object  of  her  love,  as  he  rose  in  repu- 
tation and  won  a  gallant  name  in  arras. 

Tlie  strange  dislike  evinced  towards 
Frank  Kennedy  by  his  uncle  prevented 
the  possibility  of  any  intercoui-se  subsist- 
ing between  Lucy  and  her  lover.  A  long 
and  painful  separation  intervened  ;  and 
those  circumstances,  which  in  common 
minds  would  have  erased  earlier  impres- 
sions, strengthened  the  ardent  and  roman- 
tic pJthsion  of  Lucy  Davidson.  AVlien,  on 
th<^  death  of  Duncan,  fortune  and  fiee 
will  were  given  her,  her  long  concealed 
but  cherished  love  prompted  her  to  has- 


ten to  the  Continent,  and  in  person  an- 
nounce her-  constancy  ;  ^and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  lady  of  a  stati"  ollioer  of 
distinction,  she  came  to  Belgium. 

But,  ahvs  !  a  series  of  singular  mistakes 
blighted  her  hopes  in  the  very  outset. 
The  packet  Avas  crowded ;  and,  amid  a 
multitude  of  military  names,  that  of  her 
lover  was  casually  mentioned.  He  was 
no  longor  the  brave  and  chivalrous  sol- 
dier :  he  had  become  a  male  tlirt,  a  pro- 
fessed lady-killer.  She  landed  at  Osteud, 
and  there  she  heard  of  Kennedy.  She 
proceeded  to  Bruges,  and  Kennedy  was 
again  the  theme ;  and,  if  fame  told  the 
truth,  that  man's  wife,  and  this  man's 
daughter,  had  favored  the  successful  li- 
bertine. She  stopped  at  Ghent ;  theeter- 
nal  Captain  Kennedy  had  been  there ; 
and  Brussels  consummated  his  renown, 
and  her  wretchedness. 

But  all  the  while  Lucy  was  unnecessa- 
rily miserable.  There  was  a  second  per- 
son bearing  the  same  rank  and  name  as 
her  lover.  The  lady-killer  was  in  Brus- 
sels ;  and  the  puppy  dragoon,  the  "  carpet 
knight," — 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  field, 
Xor  tlie  division  of  a  battle  knew 
More  than  a  spinster, 

was  unhappily  mistaken  for  the  leader  of 

the  forlorn  hope  at  13adajos.     Poignant 

j  as  her  disappointment   was,  Lucy  deter- 

I  mined  to  learn  the  change  of  her  lover's 

'  sentiments  and  character  from  no  other 

!  lips  but  his  own.     In   their  interview  in 

1  the  park  she  had  half  doubted   his  apos- 

tacy  ;    but  the  warm   language  she  acci- 

:  dentally  overheard  him  use  to  Lady  Ilar- 

j  riette  Clavering  in  the  ball   room,  fatally 

j  confirmed  her  mistake.     When  she  went 

!  to  his  hotel  to  reproach  him  for  his  false- 

i  hood  and   leave   him. for  ever,  Kennedy 

I  was  unfortunately  Jibsent  in  a  vain   pur- 

j  suit  of  his  eccentric  mistress;  and  Mac 

iJermott's  unlucky  friendshi])  increilf.ed  a 

;  jealousy,  which  the  mal-<i-p>o]>os  appear- 

I  ance  of  Dwyer's  wife  confirmed.     Poor 

1  Lucy  left  the  soldier's  hotel  heart-broken  ; 

I  and  the  immediate   march  of  the   28th 

regiment  to  battle  precluded  any  chance 

of  her  being  undeceived. 

But  the  proofs  of  Kennedy's  innocence 
came  fast  upon  his  now  half  distracted 
mi.-tress.  While  poor  Frank  was  mar<;h- 
ing  to  the  field,  the  lady  killer  had  le- 
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vanted  to  the  Ilaguo  with  his  C(>IoTn.'r.-> 
wife,  and  too  hitu,  slie  learned  enough  of 
her  lover's  character,  to  provo  how  niucli 
she  had  injured  him  when  she  arraigned 
his  fidelity.  Regret  was  unavailing,  and 
she  endured  the  misery  of  knowing  she 
was  near  him  ;  and,  while  conscious  of 
his  danger,  and  aware  that  he  was  suf- 
fering i'rom  bodily  pain,  she  had  the  ad- 
ditional f<.M?lings  of  remorse  to  contend 
with,  as  she  had  ascertained  the  mental 
distrt^^ss  her  unfortunate  jealousy  had  oc- 
casioned. 

There  was  however,  a  buoyancy  of  spi- 
rit in  Lucy  Davidson,  wlilch  rose  with  the 
exigency  of  the  moment.  A  general  en- 
gagement was  inevitable  ;  and  at  noon 
on  the  18th,  the  tremendous  roar  of  ar- 
tillery conveyed  the  dreadful  tidings  to 
the  trembling  inhabitants  of  the  city  that 
the  battle  had  begun.  To  provide  for 
Kennedy's  safety  was  now  Lucy's  only 
care ;  and  with  extraordinary  coolness, 
slie  made  all  necessary  preparation  to 
succor  him  if.  wounded,  and,  if  he  fell, 
to  pay  him  the  last  sad  rites  of  sepulture. 
A  carriage  and  attendants  were  engaged 
and  kept  in  readiness ;  and,  while  others 
were  anxiously  securing  the  means  of 
flight,  Kennedy's  faithful  mistress  was 
fearlessly  awaiting  the  is&ue  of  the  doubt- 
ful conflict.  When  day  broke  on  the 
19th,  she  left  Brussels;  and,  directed  by 
a  wounded  soldier  of  the  2Sth,  she  traced 
her  road  over  the  field  of  death,  till,  on 
the  scene  of  the  last  grand  struggle  of  the 
preceding  evening,  she  found  the  object 
of  her  love. 

He  was  feeble  from  exhaustion,  and 
chilled  by  exposure  to  the  cold.  Carty, 
who  bore  the  maiks  of  more  than  one 
Frencli  sabre  on  his  person,  w'as  seatetl 
beside  his  master  with  a  loaded  musket 
acrqss  his  knee ;  and,  while  the  dead 
around  them  had  been  already  stripped 
and  plundered,  it  was  evident  that  the 
marauders  had  kept  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance froiji  'Pat  Carty  and  the  wounded 
grenadier. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  meeting  of 
the  lovei-s  so  long  separated,  and  so 
strangely  re-united.  Noon  found  Frank 
Kennedy  comfortably  established  in  the 
Hotel  Royale  ;  and  when,  after  a  long 
and  refreshing  sleep,  he  awoke  late  in  the 
evening,  Lucy  Davidson  was  hanging 
over    his    pillow,    and  the  first     voice 


he  heard  was  thirt  of  his  afliauced 
briile. 

Nor  was  Pat  Carty  neglected.  His 
head  had  been  in  frequent  contact  with 
French  steel ;  but  being  fornud  of  en- 
during materials,  as  had  been  repeatedly 
proved  in  fair  and  i)atteru,  "  before  he 
was  drawn  into  the  South  Mayo,"  it  bore 
the  collision  bravely.  "  A  few  patches," 
he  said,  ''  would  set  them  all  light:  they 
were  clone  cuts,  and  a  dip  of  a  cudg- 
el would  be  worse  than  all.  He  had 
been  ridden  over  by  a  troop  or  two  of 
dragoons ;  Put  what  matter  ?  Thank 
God  !  it  was  not  the  first  bone  bruising 
he  had  got  in  his  time." 

And  truly  enough  did  Mr.  Carty  cal- 
culate on  the  durability  of  .his  carcass. 
In  a  few  days  his  master  and  himself 
were  seen  slowly  walking  in  the  park — 
the  one  supported  by  a  lovely  woman, 
and  the  other,  by  what  he,  Pat  Carty, 
valued  nearly  as  highly,  a  real  twig  of 
Irish  oak,  "  cut  by  his  own  hands  iji  the 
wood  of  Curnajmshlawn." 


THE  DEAD  DRAGfOON. 

"Wreck  of  a  warrior  passVl  away  ; 

Tliuu  form  without  a  name  ! 
^Vllicll  fouglit  and  ielt  I)ut  yesterday 

Aud  dreaint  of  future  fame. 

*  *  «  * 

Tliouarh  from  that  head,  lote  tow'iing  high, 

The  waving  plume  is  torn. 
Yet  death's  darlc  shadow  cannot  hido 
The  graven  characters  of  pride. 
That  on  that  hp  and  brow  rcvail 
Tho  impress  of  the  spirit's  seal. 

MALCOLjr. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  ac- 
tion of  Waterloo  that  an  ofticer,  whose 
bandaged  forehead,  and  arm  suspended 
in  a  siing,  bespoke  him  to  have  been  a 
suflerer  in  the  recent  battles,  entered  a 
spacious  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Musee.  Al- 
though his  face  was  pale,  and  his  step 
still  feeble,  a  lively  e^-e  and  animated 
look,  showed  that  he  was  convalescent, 
and  that  the  traces  only  of  his  illness  re- 
mained. 

The  house  he  stopped   at  was  a  large 

and  handsome  building  :  it  wjis  the  hotel 

I  of  a  Belgian  gentleman,  w  ho,  having  been 

1  discovered  in  a  traitorous  correspondence 
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■with  the  French,  had  been  denouncod  hy 
his  L'"ovtrnnient.  fie  evaded  the  punish- 
ment of  treachery  by  flight,  while  his 
proji'Tty  liad  been  confiscated,  and  liis 
hotel  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the 
wounded.  Its  showy  exterior,  loaded 
with  architectural  ornament,  and  distin- 
guished with  heraldic  blazonry,  would 
have  led  the  passenger  to  conclude  that 
there  opulence  and  luxury  abode ;  but 
death  and  misery  were  within.  A  rough 
shell  was  leaning  against  the  pillar  of  the 
lofty  vestible ;  and  a  few  persons  were 
colh  cted  at  the  door,  waiting  for  the  fu- 
neral jiaity  to  escort  to  its  last  resting 
place  the  body  of  a  departed  officer. 

To  a  remote  chamber  in  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  extensive  building  we  have 
descrilied,  the  militaiy  visitor  was  con- 
ducted by  an  hospital  sergeant  of  the  28th 
regiment.  "  I  sent  for  you,  Captain 
Kennedy,"  said  the  officer's  conductor, 
"  as  x\i  ne  of  our  gentlemen  but  yourself 
were  able  to  venture  out.  Tlie  French 
coloDf  1,  who  behaved  so  gallantly  at  Wa- 
terloo, ditd  this  morning.  We  got  par- 
ticular directions  about  him  from  the  in- 
spector, and  I  attended  him  myself  from 
the  lime  he  was  brought  in.  Anything 
he  waiited  he  asked  for  in  broken  Eng- 
lisli,  and  sometimes  by  signs ;  but  this 
morning  when  I  came  to  his  room,  he 
spoke  to  me  as  plainly  as  I  now  do  to 
you.  He  said  he  was  dying,  and  that  in 
a  private  pocket  I  should  find  a  case  con- 
taining some  money  and  a  few  papers. 
He  then  thanked  me  for  my  attention, 
and  desired  me  to  keep  the  money  for  my 
own  use,  and  give  the  papers  to  some 
Briti.sh  cfficer.  You  were  the  only  one  I 
could  apply  to,  and  I  left  the  room  to  send 
for  you,  ar.d  fetch  one  of  the  doctors. 
When  I  returned  he  was  dead  ;  and  this 
leatljer  <^ase,  in  which  I  found  fifty  Na- 
p<'»leoR.^  and  these  orders  and  papei-s,  was 
lying  beside  him.  He  thought,  until  this 
morning,  that  he  should  recover,  but  an 
artery  burst  suddenly  and  sufiocatf-d  him. 

V»'hile  the  sergeant  was  speaking,  they 
Teached  the  apartment  where  the  dead 
man  had  breathed  liis  last.  Kennedy 
untl'^  -cd  the  shuttere :  the  tattered  and 
blocxi-f-tained  uniform  lying  on  the  floor, 
w.'t-  tliat  <.f  tlie  cuirassiei-s  of  the  Tmpeiial 
Guaid  ;  and  the  tarnished  embroidery 
upon  tl-p  jacket  told  that  the  decea.sed  had 
borne  tl^e  rank  of  a  field  officer  in  that 


distinguished  corps.  He  was  stretched 
upon  his  humble  mattress  just  as  he  had 
departed  :  no  friend  had  closed  his  eyee, 
no  gentle  hand  smoothed  his  pillow. 
The  slight  coverings  had  been  thrown  oft 
the  body  by  an  eti'ort  of  expiring  nature  ; 
and  a  finer  fc>rm  never  was  presented  to 
a  sculptor's  eye  than  that  of  the  dead 
dragoon.  He  was  above  six  feet  in  height : 
the  chest  was  finely  expanded,  and  the 
limbs  moulded  to  the  best  proportions  of 
muscular  beauty  ;  the  eye  was  open,  and 
the  lip  curled  upwards,  as  if  the  departed 
soldier  smiled  at  the  coming  of  the  king 
of  terrors.  The  long  and  sinewy  arm, 
marked  by  a  deep  sword  cut,  lay  naked 
across  the  bed,  and  the  hand  was  clenched, 
as  if  it  still  grasped  the  sabre.  The  dead 
man's  hair  and  mustachios  were  thick  and 
bushy,  and  liad  been  once  black  as  the 
raven's  wing  ;  but  they  were  now  tinged 
with  grey,  probably  the  effects  of  hai'd- 
ship  rather  than  the  apjiioach  of  age. 
Several  old  scars,  visible  on  the  breast 
and  limbs,  told  that  Waterloo  had  not 
been  the  first  field  on  which  the  veteran 
soldierfouglit ;  the  body  was. covered  with 
recent  wounds  :  Kennedy  reckoned  nine. 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  im- 
posing and  aflecting  spectacle  thau  the 
funeral  of  a  soldiei-.  The  military  forms 
observed  in  committing  the  remains  of 
fcUlen  bravery  to  their  parent  earth  are 
grand  and  solemn.  The  death-like  cha- 
racter of  the  funeral  music  ;  the  slow  and 
measured  steps  of  the  firing  party  who 
precede  the  corpse  ;  the  melancholy  air 
which  the  dead  man's  charger  exhibits 
when  accoutered  in  his  motunful  trap- 
pings :  the  sword  which  shall  never  be 
grasped  in  that  hand  which  once  could 
wield  it  gallantly  ;  the  hebnet,  which  shall 
never  again  press  the  temjjles  of  the 
chivalrous  soldier — all  are  calculated  for 
mournful  eflect,  from  the  first  blast  of  the 
crajHi  covered  trumpet,  which  announces 
the  movement  of  the  sad  procession,  until 
tlie  tiiple  roll  of  musketry  peals  above 
the  grave,  and  tells  that  a  gallant  warrior 
there  sleeps 

"  The  Bleep  that  knows  not  breaking." 

Could  any  thing  add  to  the  eflfect  of 
a  militarj-  internx  nt,  it  is  when  those 
honors  are  performed  by  an  enemy. 
Such  was  the  case  when  the  colonel  of 
cuirassi'is  wa'>  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
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a  part  of  the  garrison  of  l^russols  to  tin;  ^ 
<5enietory  of  tlu"  chapel  of  the  Reformers,  i 
J^rilish  ofiicer.s  bold  tlu'  pall ;  ami  among  j 
Ihe  mounic-rs  were  some  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  undaunted  bravery  in  battle. 
Ilis  grave  was  filled  by  the  hands   of 
foemen ;    and    "  the  soldier's  ro<iuiem," 
the  bust  salute,  was  fired  by  a  company 
of  English  grcnadiei-s. 

AVlion  the  funeral  was  over,  and  Ken- 
nedy had  returned  to  his  hotel,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  packet  of  the  dead 
dragoon.  Besides  the  [lapers,  which  were 
neatly  and  closely  written,  tliere  were 
several  medals,  and  a  cross  of  the  Lfgion 
of  Honor.  These  memorials  of  bis  fame 
appeared  to  have  been  cai-ofully  cherished 
by  the  colonel  of  cuirassiers  ;  and  from  the 
cueumstance  of  bis  having  tliem  con- 
cealoil  upon  bis  person,  be  must  have 
determined  that  the  proud  trophies  of 
his  gallant  deeds  should  bo  on  his  person 
wh«^n  be  fell. 

Tlie  papers  contained  a  brief  memoir 
of  his  life ;  and  from  those  intijresting 
documents,  Frank  Kennedy  extracted  tbe 
following  stor3\ 


STEPHEN  PUKCELL, 

What  says  the  married  woman?  You  may  go: 

Would  she  had  never  givoa  you  leave  to  come. 

Antho.vy  and  Cleopatra. 

In  the  spring  of  1Y9G,  Stephen  Purcell 
was  entered  a  fellow  comm')nor  in  the 
Dublin  university.  He  was  just  eighteen 
— a  fine  strapping  lad  with  an  athletic 
frame,  a  black  eye,  hair  dark  as  ebony, 
and  a  rich  flush  of  health  and  vigor 
coloring  a  cheek  brown  as  a  gipsy's. 
He  was  then  five  feet  eleven  inches 
"  without  his  sboes  ;"  and  bis  foster 
brother,  who  accompanied  bim  as  valet, 
boasted  "  that  his  master  bad  an  inch  or 
two  to  grow  Ix'fore  bis  height  would  be 
upon  his  head  !'' 

Purcell  would  have  been  popular  in 
any  college  :    but  be  was  tbe  man  parti- 
culirly  ada]>ted  f<jr  that  of  "  the  bolv  and  ' 
undivided  Trinity."     The  heir  pre.sump-  1 
live  t'>  a  rich  ir.iele,  his  allowance  was 
most  liUeral.     His   rooms,   on  the  first  I 


floor  of  a  best  building,  were  comfortably 
furnished — his  s«rv;ints  wore  handsome 
liveries — he  kept  two  horses  and  a  buggy 
— and,  after  commms,  gave  the  best 
wine  procurable  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Thus  far  circumstances,  rather  than 
character,  might  have  gone  to  secure 
Purcell  the  popularity  be  enjoyed  :  but 
Stephen  was  calculated  by  nature  to  be 
distinguished.  He  was  a  spirited  and 
generous  youtb,  well  tempered  in  his 
cups ;  and  in  a  row,  wliicb  was  then  tbe 
common  event  of  every  evening,  he  was 
brave  as  a  lion :  and,  as  his  best  man. 
Jack  Dillon,  added,  ''mighty  bandy  with 
fist  or  cudgel."  Purcell  kicked  football, 
wrestled  well,  jumped  the  ha-ha,  and 
hurled,  as  if  he  bad  been  born  south  of 
tbe  Shannon.  No  wonder  if,  in  a  year's 
residenOe,  he  became  the  pet  of  the 
university.  He  was  even  respected  by 
the  republicans,  and  tolerated  by  the  few 
Romanists  he  knew,  who,  on  divers  occa- 
sions, from  personal  regard  to  the  host, 
had  actu;dly  submitted  to  drink  "the 
glorious  memory''  in  his  apartments. 

In  one  thing  Stei)beu  Pui-cell  was  re- 
markable. He  wtis  a  zealot  in  politics, 
a  devoted  supporter  of  king  and  constitu- 
tion, an  uncompromising  orangeman,  and 
the  favorite  leader  of  all  those  who  pro- 
fessed ultra  loyalty. 

The  rebellion  was  on  tbe  eve  of  break- 
ing out  and  the  classic  courts  of  Alma 
Mater  rather  bore  the  appearance  of  a 
military  post  than  tbe  chosen  retreat  of 
those  gentle  goddesses  who  are  supposed 
to  preside  over  science  and  the  belles 
lettres.  The  college  corps  was  in  its 
zenith — and  for  strength,  dress,  and  dis- 
cipline, held  a  proud  place  among  the 
numerous  armed  associations  wdiich  the 
exigency  of  the  times  bad  called  into 
existence.  In  this  honorable  body,  ex- 
clusively composed  of  gentlemen,  Purcell 
bore  the  rank  of  sergeant.  The  King,  no 
doubt,  possessed  many  a  more  experienced 
defender  of  his  crown  and  dignity  ;  but  a 
more  devoted  soldier  and  servant  than 
Stephen  Purcell  never  wore  a  shoulder 
knot. 

The  times  had  become  awfully  in- 
teresting :  the  conspiracy  was  matured, 
and  the  government  were  prepared  for 
an  immediate  explosion.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  arriviU  of  a  celebrated 
leader  in  the  metropolis  was  momently 
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expected,  and  tliat  event  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  insurgents  to  rise  and  take 
the  Seld.     Fresh  prt)ofs  of  iniminc'iit  and 
deadly  treason  were  hourly  discovered. 
It  was  disclosed  by  a  treacherous  leader 
of  the  rebels,  that  the  day  of  a  simultane- 
ous insurrection  throughout  the  kin^^dom 
had  been  appointed,  and  that  nuuiv  in- 
fernal plans  of  private  assassination  "were 
on  the  Uapis.     The  mail  coaches  were  to 
be  intercepted  after  they  had  quitted  the 
metropolis,  and   their  non-arrival  was  to 
be   a  signal   that   the   rising  had  com- 
menced, and  that  the  remoter  districts 
should  take  the  field.     In  the  city,  the 
lamplighters  Avere  corrupted  :  the  pultlic 
lamps  were  to  be  extinguished  bv  the 
traitors ;   and  while  universal    darkness 
overspread,  the  streets,  and  favored  the 
plans  of  the  insurgents,  the  rebel  drums 
•were  to  beat,  and  the  yeomanry,  as  they 
hurried  to  their  alarm  pixsts,  were  to  be 
cut  off  in  detail  before  they  could  unite 
with  their   wimrades.     Added  to  these 
reports,  the  frequent  discovery  of  pikes 
and  fire-arms  proved  that  a  deadlv  }>re- 
paration  was  going   forward  ;    and  the 
sun  of  each  succeeding  day  was  expected 
to  rise  upon  a  scene  of  slaughter.  | 

\Vhile     the     disaffected     impatiently  j 
awaited    the   arrival    of  the  chief  eon-  '■ 
spirator  in  the  city,  the  government  M-ere  [ 
employing  every  possible  means  to  disr  ! 
cover  his  retreat.     lu  vain  every  engine 
in  their  power  was  set  to  work  ;   public  i 
researches  and  secret  espionage  failed  ;  ; 
and  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
with  assurances  of  unbounded  patronage  ' 
were  offered  to  the  fortunate  person  who 
should    denounce    and    apprehend    the 
celebratefl  Lord  Edward  Fitz^-erald. 

The  unfortimate  nobleman  wo  have  j 
named  was  a  descemJant  of  t!ie  Geraldines,  i 
and  uncle  to  the  j)resent  Duke  of  Leinster.  ' 
From  having  lx>rne  arms  with  distin- 
guished reputation  in  the  British  armv, 
he  became  a  dangerous  and  d-.-adiy  enemy 
to  the  state.  It  was  said  that  he  was  a  | 
disapjM)inted  man — a  prof.-ssional  slight  I 
hofl  irritated  him  against  t'.ie  govern-  ' 
ment  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  ! 
propitiated;  another  officer  had  been  pi"-  ' 
ferred  for  promotion  to  him*-if :  he  left  > 
the  sen-ice  in  disgust,  repaired  to  tlie  j 
French  capital,  where  a  close  intimacy  < 
with  the  leading  Jacobins,  and  a  marriage  i 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ! 


confirmed  his  bad  feelings  towards  the 
English  government,  and   liis  dislike  to 
monarchy  in  any  form.     His  talonti;  were 
considerable,  his  popularitv  unbounded, 
ihe  dignity  of  lii>  birth,  joined  to  a  just 
reputation  for  military  skill,  made  him 
an  idol  with   the   ivpubiieans,  who  had 
unanimously  appointed  him  their  leader, 
and  only  waited  his  appearance  in  the 
metropolis  to  direct  the  explosion  of  that 
extensive  conspiracy  which  w;is  to  over- 
turn the  existing  order  of  thin<i-s. 
•       Indeed,  the  city  of  Dublin  presented  a 
melancholy  spectacle  of  fl-ar  and  i)r(^para- 
I  tiop.     Had  it  been  blockaded  by  a  hostile 
force  there  eould   not  have  been  more 
;'  anxious  apprehension  discernible  in  the 
I  capital    than    it   everywhere    presented, 
'  The  entrances  fn^m   the   suburbs   were 
j  barricatled,  aitd  night  and  day  jealously 
,  guarded ;  the  bridges  had  their  respective 
'■  pickets;    the  streets  were  regularly  pa- 
.  trolled,  and  the  doors  of  every  house  bore 
the  names  of  the  inhxbitanLs  on  a  placard ; 
:  arrests    of    suspected   persons   occurred 
hourly  ;  a  discovery  of  concealed  weapons 
became  frequent ;  rumors  of  an  intended 
descent  from  France  added  to  the  public 
alarm,  \yhile  assassination  on  one  side, 
and  military  executions   on    the    other' 
rendered  the  internal  state  of  the  Irish 
capital  frightful  and  portentous. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
March  that  Steplien  Purcell,  who  had 
dined  in  Merrion  square,  was  returning  to 
his  chambers  in  the  university.  The  peril 
of  the  times  had  superseded  much  of  that 
attention  usually  paid  to  dress;  and  the 
costume  of  th<^  young  collegian,  although 
several  titled  personages  had  been  guests 
at  Uie  tal)le  where  lie  dined,  was  the 
siniple  uniform  of  a  non-commissioned 
offiaM-.  liut  the  three  chevrons  on  his 
arm,  whicji  denoted  his  subc^dinate  rank, 
were  d<.-ar  to  the  youth,  and  regarded 
by  him  with  as  much  pride  as  if  they  had 
been  the  aiguillettes  of  a  staff  officer. 
His  uniform,  mjKJc  to  fit  his  shape 
with  studied  ficcuracy,  displayed  a  form 
inoulded  for  activity  and  endurance.  His 
light  infantry  wings  rested  on  a  pair  of 
broad  and  muscular  shoulders  ;  the 
sash  bound  a  waist  which  nquired  no 
assistance  to  compress  it ;  a  bayonet  was 
suspended  in  his  belt ;  and,  reckless  of 
danger,  and  confidonwn  youthful  strength 
and  a  bold  heart,  he  sauntered  leisurely 
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lown  (iraftitii  street  liuiniiiin;^  i\  lively 
>range  dittv  as  he  passed  ah'tn^. 

It  w:vs  a  cnlin  and  lovely  ni^lit.  The 
Irums  had  lnvit  tlic  tattoo,  and  the  hour 
was  \nv<  when  any  but  tin*  military  and 
police  wt're  pi;nnilted  to  rt main  in  tlie 
streets.  A  proolaniaticn  had  been  issued 
by  the  chief  magistrute  of  the  city,  cau- 
tioning the  citizens  to  keep  within  their 
houses  after  a  stated  hour,  that  tiie  troops 
might  be  unimpeded  in  thfir  operations, 
in  the  event  of  the  expected  insurrection 
occurring  during  tlie  night.  These  orders 
Avere  directed  to  be  rigorously  enforced  ; 
and,  luiprovided  with  the  passwonl  and 
countersign,  few  would  venture  to  traverse 
the  streets  after  the  evening  drum  had 
beaU.'n, 

The  gallant  sergeant  had  passed  the 
provost's  house  when,  at  a  short  distance 
ironi  him,  a  womf\n's  scream  was  heard. 
Concluding  that  the  cry  was  from  one  of 
those  wretched  outcasts  whose;  drunken 
quarrels  so  frequently  disturbed  the  town, 
it  pjissed  unnoticed ;  but  again  the  scream 
w;ks  repeated,  and  Furcell  hurried  to  the 
centre  of  the  street,  before  the  college 
gate,  where  a  woman  struggled  in  the 
grasp  of  several  watchmen,  who  insisted 
<»n  removing  her  to  their  guard  house. — 
The  fellows  who  held  the  female  were 
intoxi"ated ;  and  the  young  collegian 
would  have  avoide<i  what  appeared  a 
ctimnuMi  street  brawl,  had  not  the  tone 
of  the  female's  voice,  and  the  language 
uttered  in  her  alarm,  appeared  at  vari- 
ance with  her  appearance,  as  well  as  :n- 
consistent  with  her  being,  at  this  bite  and 
unsafe  hour,  a  wanderer  in  the  public 
streets. 

''  F<>r  the  sake  of  Heaven,  let  me  p:vss ! 
You  mistake  me — indeed  you  do — will 
you  injure  an  unprotected  woman  V 

"  How  tinder  she  is,  Barney  !  grab  the 
bundle;  we'll  try  if  there's  any  thing 
inder  the  clo;ik ;"  and  as  he  spoke  he 
laid  hold  of  a  small  parcel,  which  the 
prisoner  appeared  most  anxious  to  retain. 
"  Hold  i"  Slid  Purcell.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Who  is  this  you  have  stopped  '" 
"  Who  the  divil  are  you  ?"  was  the 
reply.  "  Come  pump  it,  young  man,  or 
by  the  cniss  of  Christ,  we'll  stick  ye  in 
the  crib  alang  wid  de  lady." 

But  neitiier  intimidated  by  threats  or 
numl)ers,  the  student  threw  the  fellow- 
aside,  while  the  poor  girl  sprang  forward^ 


and  clinging  wildly  to  his  arm,  exclaimed 
— '■  Stranger,  God  bless  you  !  Will  you 
save  me  from  the-se  savage  men  ?  Can 
you — will  you  protect  me  ?" 

There  was  no  time  allowed  for  reply  ; 
the  watclimen,  who  were  numerous, 
henmied  in  the  solitiry  stranger,  who 
seemed,  on  his  part,  determined  upon 
fierce  resistance,  as  lie  drew  liis  bayonet, 
and  with  a  deep  imprecation  warned 
them  to  kf'p  oti".  At  the  moment  two 
men  in  uniform  came  up;  and  one  of 
them  exclainiing  in  mock  heroics,  "  My 
comraile's  voice :  I  can  protect  thee  still  1" 
unsheathed  his  weapon,  and  calling  on 
his  companion  to  draw,  sprang  into  the 
crowd,  and  ranged  hiin>elf  beside  the  pro- 
tector of  the  alarmed  feuiale. — "  Stephen, 
I  knew  thy  voice,"  continued  the  new 
ally.  "  '  How  now  ?  whose  marc's  dead  ? 
—what's  the  matter  ?' " 

"  The  matter,  a  sinq)Ie  cause  of  quar- 
rel enough — watchmen  and  a  woman." 
Without  stopping  to  comprehend  any- 
thing farther,  the  friend  of  Purcell,  whose 
brain  appeared  wonderfully  confused  with 
Shakspeare  and  arrack  put  cli,  culled  to 
his  companion — "  '  Out  with  thy  rapier, 
boy  :'  away,  varlets  !  Draw,  Bardolph, 
cut  me  otF  the  villain's  head  :  throw  the 
quean  in  tlie  channel.'  " 

"  Stop,  Jack,  let's  avoid  a  row,  if  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  night  hav- 
ing fallen  back,  seemed  far  from  anxious 
to  commence  hostilities. 

"  Who  is  this  gentle  Desdemona  ?" — 
(hiccup.)  '• '  Is  she  a  spirit  of  liealtii,  or 
goblin  damned  V — I  l»eg  her  pardon  :  '  be 
her  intents  wicked  or  charitable' — for,  by- 
the-bye,  Steplien,  we  cannot  be  too  par- 
ticular— (hiccup.)  Let's  overhaul  Rosa- 
lind in  the  guard-room.  Treason  is 
abroad  in  linsey  wuolsey,  and  treachery 
meets  you  (hiccup)  under  the  cover  of  a 
callijuanco  j)etticoat"' — (hiccup.) 

"  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  I"  returned  the  first  speak- 
er ;  "what  a  ]>ass  are  we  not  come  to  •  Has 
this  poor  gill  a  double-barrelled  blunder- 
buss in  her  pocket,  with  a  plan  to  surprise 
the  Castle  in  the  paper  e:\ses  of  her  house- 
wife ?  For  shame.  Jack ;  let  mc  speak 
with  her  apart." 

"  '  SIi.ill  I  Sir  Panctmis  of  Trov  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?'  " 

Gxclsdmcd  the  corporal,  f^r  such  rank  Jack 
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Miudleton  bore.  ''  But  (hiccup)  tliou  art 
*  mine  auciout' — I  mean  set  geaiit,  (hiccup) 
— and  I  obey  thee." 

"  Will  YOU  protect  me  ?"  j-aid  the  poor 
girl  in  tones  of  agonizing  distress.  "  Oh  ! 
yes,  yes  ;  you  will — you  can." 

The  deep  pathos  of  her  voice,  and  her 
evident  agit:ition,  assured  Purcell  that  the 
young  woman  wjus  very  different  from 
that  which  the  late  hour  and  strange  cir- 
cumstances of  their  meeting  had  first  led 
him  to  imagine. 

They  had  now  removed  some  distance 
from  the  Avatchmen,  who  still  lingered 
near  the  place,  as  if  irresolute  as  to  what 
future  course  of  proceeding  they  should 
adopt.  The  young  protector  'addressed 
his  companion — "  Lady,  what  tempted 
you  to  venture  through  the  city  at  this 
dangerous  and  unseasonable  hour  of  the 
night  ?  Surely  the  business  must  have 
been  urgent.  Speak  fearlesslj-,  our  con- 
ference is  on  honor  ;  speak — was  it  love  ? 
I  cannot  believe  Jack  Middletou's  suspi- 
cions, that  your  wild  excursion  has  treason 
for  its  object." 

'•  Neither  suspicion  is  tiue,  stranger. 
I  rest  my  hopes  on  you ;  you  must,  for 
you  can,  save  me.  Your  influence  over 
these  feaiful  men  was  paramount,  and 
the  others  obey  you  as  a  leader ;  your 
acts  and  words  arc  those  of  a  high- 
minded  and  honorable  soldier.  Look  at 
me  beneath  yon  lamp,  and  say  whether 
my  appearance  warrants  the  imputations 
of  the  savage  persons  from  wliom  you 
have  delivered  me.  I  have  been  im- 
prudent— ^mad but,    God   knows,    I 

am  not  the  guilty  thing  they  have  in- 
sinuated." 

Stephen  Purcell's  curiosity  was  excited: 
they  approached  the  light,  and  throwiiig 
aside  the  coarse  grey  cloak  which  con- 
cealed her  person,  features  of  striking 
beauty,  and  a  figure  of  sylph-like  ele- 
gance were  presented  to  his  view.  The 
dress  beneath  the  homely  disguise  she 
had  assumed  was  both  rich  and  fash- 
ionable ;  and  Purcell  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  she  was  far  removed 
from  that  class  of  life  and  society 
which  the  extraordinary  time  and  place 
of  their  meeting  had  originally  led  liiin 
t«)  infer. 

"  You  say  truly,  lady ;  I  can  liberate 
you  from  your  present  danger,  certainly : 
but  I  free  you  from  one  difficulty  only  to 


expose  you  to  others  equiiily  imminent — 
that  is,  unless  your  home  be  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  place.  If  I 
ventured  to  a  distance  I  should  be  de- 
tained by  the  gujuNis  and  picquets,  who 
sutler  Uiine  to  pass  their  posts  without  the 
countersign." 

"  Then  I  am  lost  indeed !"  she  mur- 
mured in  a  voice  of  hopeless  anguish. 
"  My  home  is  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
city.  0,  stranger,  can  you,  not  save  ? — 
can  you  not  protect  ine  ?  What  would 
bribe  you?  Your  dress  and  manners 
make  a  pecuniary  offer  an  insult ;  yet 
what  can  secure  your  pi-otoction  ?" 

Stephen  Purcell  was  but  twenty.  He 
was  alone  with  a  w<3man,  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  perfectly  in  his  power,  and  was 
commencing  that  j:irgou  of  love  which 
men  will  sometimes  us6,  when  an  appeal 
from  his  lovely  suppliant  arrested  it. 

"  Stranger,  I  am  at  your  mercy.  I  cast 
myself  on  you  for  protectit)u.  Save  me 
from  insult  by  others,  and  spare  me  from 
it  in  yourself." 

Purcell  hesitated.  Again  he  led  her 
to  the  light — again  he  removed  the  hood 
which  concealed  her  features,  and  gazed 
upon  her  beautiful  countenance  ;  her 
bright  blue  eyes  were  lilletl  with  tears, 
her  lips  trembled  with  apprehension  ;  and 
terror,  far  from  dimming  her  surpassing 
beauty,  had  made  her  loveliness  more 
exquisite  and  irresistible.  She  did  not 
oppose  his  scrutiny.  The  effect  upon 
him  and  his  course  of  conduct  was  im- 
mediate :  he  replaced  the  cloak  aiid  hood 
respectfully.  "  How  beautiful !"  he  mur- 
mured, "Lady,  fear  nothing;  with  my 
life  I  will  guarantee  your  safety.  Then 
calling  to  liis  companion,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  some  distance,  he  whispered  to  him 
for  an  instant,  and  left  the  unknown  fe- 
male in  his  custody. 

This  movement  was  far  fjom  satisfac- 
toiy  to  the  lady :  she  would  have  fol- 
lowed him,  had  not  the  gallant  corporal 
peremptorily,  Imt  gently,  opposed  it. 
Although  tolerably  drunk,  ho  was  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  charge  he  Lad  under- 
tiiken  of  being  her  protector.  "  Cheer 
up :"  ho  muttered,  while  a  frequent 
hiccup  imjxded  his  speech  dejilorably. 
"Fear  nothing,  Dulcinea  d«'l  Toboso ! 
Courage,  most  incomparable  princess  I — 
thou  lady  of  the  bleeding  heart !  Jack 
Middleton,  an  unworthy  corporal  of  the 
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third  company,  is  '  yuur  own  true  knight, 
by  day  or  night,  or  any  light,'  as  the 
blird  of  Avon  has  it.  Sti'i)hen  Purcell  is 
thy  Magnus  Apollo,  and  St<phen  Pur- 
cell is  my  approved  friend — ergo,  sun, 
moon,  or  .star,  shall  not  get  a  glimp.sc  of 
thy  charms  till  Stophano  returns,  lie's  as 
true  game  !us  ever  man  relied  upon.  On 
Sunday  fortnight  I  wils  caught  .-done  hy 
half  a  score  of  cuekoldy  citizens  who  had 
just  beeu  laloppcd  within  an  inch  of 
their  lives  by  a  few  of  our  lads  who  were 
on  the  ramble.  Gad  !  they  twigged  me, 
and  had  commenced  prompt  payment  for 
our  past  ci\nlities  upon  my  poor  carcase, 
when  honest  Stephen  came  to  my  relietj 
and  bestrode  me  like  a  Colossus ;  and 
there  I  lay,  safe  on  my  mother  earth,  till 
the  boys  came  to  the  rescue.  rurceU's 
skull  was  laid  open  by  a  paving  stone, 
and  'from  head  to  heel  ho  was  :xs  black  as 
your  own  eye.  Keep  off!''  he  exclaimed, 
fiercely,  to  a  watchman  who  had  ap- 
proached nearer  than  Middleton  consi- 
dered prudent — "  Keep  off  I  or,  by  the 
foot  of  I'haston,  I'll  put  four  inches  of  as 
bright  steel  in  your  bread-basket  as 
ever  came  from  a  cutler's  ;''  and  a 
flourish  of  his  weapon  in  the  twilight 
proved  that  in  'act  and  word  ho  was 
equally  decisive. 

After  a  painful  absence  of  some  mi- 
nutes I'urcell  returned.  He  removed  the 
grey  mantle  from  the  shoulders  of  his 
fiiir  protege,  and  replaced  it  with  a  light 
military  cloak  ;  then  exclianging  her 
hood  for  a  velvet  foraging  cap,  he  gave 
those  discarded  articles  of  dross  into  the 
cliarge  of  Jack  Middleton,  who,  with  a 
long  extract  from  Cymla-liue,  took  his 
leave,  and  left  them  together. 

"  Lady,  we  are  alone.  Whither  shall 
I  conduct  you  ?  1  have  got  the  neces- 
sary pass  and  countersign." 

"  Heaven  he,  praised,"  she  gratefully 
replied  ;  "  I  live  near  Thomas  street.  Will 
your  pass-word  bring  us  thither  T" 

"  We'll  try  it ;  and  he  continued  with 
a  smile,  "  The  reputation  of  the  Liberty 
is  any  thing  but  complimentary  to  its 
loyalty.  On  any  other  night  1  could 
have  conducted  you  without  delay  to 
your  destination,  for  I  am  tolerably  well 
known  to  the  police  and  military ;  but 
the  information  of  this  evening  is  such  as 
called  for  double  vigilance  ;  and  no  one, 
whether  he  be  in  uniform  or  not,  will  be 


permitted  to  keep  the  streets  without  the 
countei-«ign.  Y(m  of  course,  lady,  aro 
unacquainted  with  the  caus»i  of  tlie.<e 
additional  prec.-iutions.  It  is  kn.wn  that 
the  nrch-traitor,  Lord  l>lward,  is  actually 
within  the  city.  One  thousand  pounds 
are  on  his  head,  and  every  eifort  of  th»5 
government  is  .strained  to  insure  his  ar- 
rest. By  Heaven  !  I  will  give  the  re- 
ward, and  this  left  arm  from  tlie  shoul- 
der, to  him  who  will  bring  me  vis-a-vis 
to  this  rebel  peer !"  And  the  deep  draw- 
ing of  his  breath  showed  how  desperate 
was  his  hostility  towards  the  devoted  no- 
bleman. 

"  Do  you  know  his  lordship  personal- 
ly ?"  said  the  female,  in  a  timid  voice,  as 
they  passed  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
third  William,  which  stmds  in  College 
Green. 

'•  No,  I  never  saw  him ;  but  I  have 
every  mark  of  his  person  so  deeply 
registered  in  my  memory,  tlsat  if  I 
met  him  in  Kamschatka,  I  could  chal- 
lenge the  traitor,  and  tux  .him  with 
his  double  perfidy,  as  a  soldier  and  a 
subject." 

A\liile  he  spoke,  the  fierce  and  vindic- 
tive feeUngs  which  blazed  forth  alarmed 
his  companion,  wiio  trembled  r.s  she  clung 
to  him  for  protection.  He  remarked  it, 
and  contrnued — '•  Fear  nothing,  my  fair 
friend.  I  trust  his  presence  in  the  city 
will  but  hurry  on  events.  Let  the  traitors 
rise — we  shall  crush  them  !  If  they 
hesitate,  ere  a  week  passes,  their  leader's 
head  shall  top  some  pinnacle,  and  lesser 
villaiss  in  hundreds  shall  dangle  from  the 
lamp  posts  I" 

The  female  shuddered.  "  Who  goes 
there  P  cried  a  s«?ntinel  in  advance  of 
the  C.nstle  gate.  "  A  friend,"  w  as  the  re- 
ply. "  Advance,  fiiend,  and  give  the  coun- 
tersign." 

Purcell  dropped  the  lady's  arm  for  an 
instant,  and  conmumicated  with  the  sen- 
tinel in  a  wliisper.  "  Pass  on,''  said  the 
soldier  ;  "  all's  well."  In  tlie  middle  of 
High  street  a  cavalry  patrol  approached 
them.  The  officer  rode  out  and  chal- 
lenged them.  "  Halt  I  who  goes  there  ?" 
Purcell  left  the  flags  and  conversed  in  an 
under  tone  with  the  dragoon.  "  Good 
night!''  he  said  :  "you  dine  with  us  on 
Friday,  Stephen — forward  !"  and  the 
party  rode  off'.  They  crossed  Corn 
market,  and  after  repeated  interruptions 
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from   the    sentries,    at    lougth   rcnclied 
Thomas  street  in  safety. 

"  We  part,  my  kind  and  generous 
protector  ;  how  shall  I  prove  mv  grati- 
tude ?" 

"  Let  me  conduct  you  home." 
"  Impossible  !" 

"  Toll  me,  then,  your  name,  your  resi- 
denoe,  and  sutfermeto  inquire  for  you  in 
the  morning." 

"  Alas  !  1  cannot.  I  have  not  the  power ; 
and  believe  me,  the  knowledge  would  not 
serve  you." 

"  Let  the  proof  be  with  me,"  said  he, 
passionately. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  she  answered,  with 
some  emotion.  "  la  better  times  we  may 
renew  our  acquaintance ;  but  now,  for- 
tune and  circnmstances  beyond  control 
alike  forbid  it.  Give  mo  your  address : 
the  name  of  my  preserver  shall  never  fade 
from  the  recollection  of  her  who  is  bound 
or  life  to  b]os>  him." 
Purcell  gave  his  card. 
"And  now,"  continued  the  unknown, 
"  as  there  is  danger  in  even  a  moment- 
arv  delay,  a*;k  me  for  any  proof  of  my 
gratitude,  and  it  shall  be  freely,  heartily 
given." 

"  It  is  hard,  lady,  to  part  with  you 
thus,"  sail]  the  student  with  con,siderable 
warmth;  "but  I  submit.  Let  me  con- 
duct vou,  for  your  own  safety  sake,  to  your 
liome,  and  I  shall  not,  unauthorizedly  re- 
peat my  visit." 

"  No,  no,  no ;  I  am  on  the  very  point  of 
leaving  you." 

"Tiien  be  it  so,  lady  ;  I  shall  not  urge 
my  request.  I  have  been  scrvicetrlMe  to 
vou,  but  I  shall  not  be  importunate. 
Farewell  I  one  kiss,  and  probably  we  part 
for  ever." 

As  he  spoke  he  passed  liis  arm  roulri 
the  waist  of  the  unknown  female ;  but 
starling  from  him,  she  e.vc'.aimed,  "Ask 
it  not,"  and  pressed  a  ring  upon  his 
finger.  ' 

Tiie  student  drew  himself  u])  toTiis  full 
height,  and  car<;le.ssly  retnniitig  the  gem, 
while  he  coldly  remarked,  '•  You  mis- 
take me,  lady ;  I  am  ti')  mercetiary. 
Keep  vour  ring  :  farewell !  God  ble:<s 
you  !"  ' 

The  unknown  one  paused  ;  she  ser'mfd 
to  be  irre-olute.  Next  moment,  in  a  tone 
lialf  reproachful  and  half  j''sting'y,  she 
ftJdcd — "Foolish  boy!     Must  vou   then 


have  a  choice  ?  Be  it  so ;  the  kiss  or  the 
ring  is  youi-s ;  but  be  advised  and  choose 
the  latter." 

"Forgive    me,  lady,  if  I  reject  your 
counst^l;"  and  placing  the  ring  gently  in 
her  hand,  he  bent  his  hps  to  hers,  which 
were  not  withdrawn  from  his  salute. 
"  Ave  you  in  perfect  security  ?  Do  not 
I  dismiss  your  guard  rashly." 
I       •'■lam  note  in  perfect  safety;  for  my 
I  sake,  keep  this  ring;  but  as  you  value  me, 
!  follow  me  not.     Assuredly  we  shall  meet 
I  again,  and  I  may  yet  render  good  service 
!  for  the  df  bt  I  owe  you." 

She  said,  and  sprung  from  his  side  into 
I  a  deep  and  covered  alley.  No  lamp  was 
I  there  to  light  it,  and  dark  and  narrow 
[  jvs  it  was,  in  a  moment  no  trace  of  his 
'  companion  was  visible.  Purcell  lingered 
!  for  a  time  about  tl-.e  place.  He  carefully 
j  observe<l  the  opening  of  the  alley,  and 
'  having  noted  the  numbers  of  the  houses 
i  at  either  side,  determined,  happen  what 
I  would,  to  visit  the  sjiot  again  ;  and  with 
I  this  resolve,  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps 
towards  th<»  imiversity. 

When  he  reached  his  chambers,  his 
servant  was  gone  to  bed,  and  the  fire  ex- 
tinguished, lie  struck  a  light ;  and,  for 
the  tirst  tiine,  remarked  tJie  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  ring,  which  the  unknown 
one  had  placed  upon  his  finger.  It  v/as 
a  brilliant  of  large  size  and  exquisite 
lustre.  From  it  his  eye  turned  to  the 
bonnet  and  cloak,  wliich  Jack  Middleton 
hatl  left  upou  his  table.  The  one  was 
coarse  and  considerably  worn  ;  the  other 
of  common  juaterials  and  vulgar  fashion. 
IIow  inex-plicable  !  the  value  of  the  gem 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  coarseness 
of  the  dress.  A  strange  mystery  invoI\-ed' 
this  unknown  female.  Stephen  mentally 
retraced  the  night's  adventure  from  its 
commencement  to  its  ckise,  summed  it 
all  up  in  one  deej)  sigh,  undressed,  went 
to  bed,  was  restless,  and  dreamed  of  dia- 
mond ring-;,  straw  bonnets,  and  the  incog- 
nita of 'I'homas  street. 

Jle  slept  longer  than  usual;  and  when 
liis  servant  awoke  him,  he  produced  a 
sealed  i)arcel,  which  had  lieen  let't  early 
that  morning  in  the  rooms  liy  a  [)orter. 
Purcell  inmiediately  opened  it.  He  found 
his  clordc  aii'l  furaging  cap,  neatly  folded 
1  up  :  and  a  little  billet,  in  beautiful  Italian 
characters,  returtied  him  thanks  for  his 
I  protccti(jii  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
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expressed  i\  hope  that  lie  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  gettinpf  home,  as  the  streets 
lia<l  been  unusually  disturbed.  The  note 
had  been  written  on  embossed  paper:  the 
language,  the  folding,  the  seal,  were  all 
expressive  of  good  tiusto  and  elegance : 
but  tho  billet  bore  neither  address  nf)r 
signature.  EUs  eager  inquiries  were  un- 
attended with  any  information.  The  old 
college  woman  knew  notliing,  but  that 
"  siie  had  received  it  from  a  man,  who 
delivered  it  and  went  away.  She  asked 
no  questions  :  why  should  she  ?  bhe  had 
othci-  things  to  mind.  Clod  help  her  f  &c. 
l*urcell  had  indulged  in  the  hope  thai 
the  return  of  his  cloak  might  lead  hun  to 
some  knowledge  of  the  fair  one  who  had 
worn  it  the  preceding  night ;  but  now. 
that  chance  of  discovering  her  ha<l  failed, 
]Ie  sat  down,  professedly  to  breakfiust, 
but  soon  lost  himself  in  a  reverie  over  the 
tea  cup.  After  an  hour's  rumination,  Ue 
sprang  up,  fidgeted  about  the  room,  took 
half  a  round  of  the  park,  came  back, 
dressed,  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  oft' 
towards  the  Liberty. 

No  one  knew  the  city  better  than 
Stephen  Purcell ;  tliere  was  not  a  division 
of  the  town  which  had  not  been  the  scene 
of  some  odd  adventure  or  wild  exploit. 
For  two  long  hours  he  traversed  every 
street  adjacent  to  tlie  place  where  the 
fair  one  vanished.  He  pushed  through 
courts  and  alleys,  where  a  horseman  had 
seldom  ventured,  discovered  lanes  only 
known  to  washer-women,  back  passages 
to  breweries,  tan  yards,  dyeing  houses, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  appurtenances 
belonguig  to  the  busy  multitude  who  in- 
habit that  mixed  abode  of  penury  and 
opulence  ;  and  after  a  tiresome  research, 
returned  "  a  sadder,"  but  not  "  a  wiser 
man." 

Evening  came.  For  a  wonder  the 
student  was  alone  ;  and,  seated  at  a  win- 
dow which  overlooked  the  college  park, 
he  drank  his  wine  in  unsocial  solitude. 
The  daily  pai>ei-s  were  on  the  table,  and 
their  alarming  columns  were  disregarded, 
and  one  fair  object  excluded  all  other 
thoughts.  After  mature  deliberation, 
Stephen  at  last  concluded  tliat  he  was  in 
love !  and  what  the  devil  else  could  ail 
liim?  He  kissed  the  ring,  re-read  the 
billet,  examined  the  bonnet,  and  for  the 
^rst  time,  detected  the  name  of  "  Ann 
Brady,"  badly  written  in  the  lining. 


Had  he  now  discovered  the  unknown 
one  ?  "  Ann  Brady  !"  Pshaw  !  the  let- 
ters were  like  hedge  stakes,  and  could 
that  beautiful  hand,  which  he  had  presa- 
ed  last  night  at  parting,  indite  vilianoos 
characters  like  those  ?  No,  no  ;  she  was 
as  much  Ann  lirady  as  he  was  Prester 
John  !  ]Ie  sprang  from  the  table  in  a 
fi-en/y,  strode  f<.>r  five  minutes  up  and 
down  the  room,  and,  unable  to  control 
his  imnatience,  determined  once  more  to 
visit  the  place  where,  under  such  mys- 
terious eiicumsUinces,  he  had  lost  sight 
of  his  hantlsomc  incognita. 

As  a  preparatory  step,  Purcell  laid  , 
aside  his  uniform,  and  assumed  the 
jacket,  trowsers,  and  straw  hat  of  a  sailor. 
Doubtless,  he  chose  these  habiliments  for 
disguise ;  but  nevertheless  he  selected  a 
most  becoming  one.  No  dress  shows  H 
well  made  ipan  to  more  advantages 
Stephen  had  probably  ascertained  th* 
f^ict;  and,  in  his  fre<pient  mmbles,  he 
adopted  this  as  a  favorite  costume.  Peri- 
lous as  the  times  were,  he  carried  no 
secret  weapon  on  his  person  :  a  well  tried 
black  thorn,  a  vigorous  arm,  and  a  stout 
heart,  were  his  protectors  :  all  else  he  left 
to  fortune ;  and  having  obtained  the  pass 
word  for  the  night,  he  bent  his  course 
towards  the  Liberty. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  the  night  threa- 
tened to  be  inclement:  the  wind  wa* 
rising,  the  dust  whirled  round  in  cidies, 
presently  large  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  the 
apj)earances  of  a  coming  storm  increfvsed. 
I'urcell  walked  quickly  forward.  The 
sign  boards  creaked,  the  windows  rattled, 
the  sentries  kept  within  their  boxes,  the 
lamps  gave  an  unsteady  and  flickering 
light :  and  *-hen  the  young  college  man 
reached  the  alley  in  Thomas-street,  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  storm  raged 
violently. 

The  entrance  to  the  alley  was  covered 
over,  and  there  the  student  paused  to. 
consider  what  course  he  should  pursue 
The  severity  of  the  night,  and  the  peril  of 
tlie  times,  had'  cleared  the  streets  of  pa^ 
sengers,  and  no  one  was  abroad  but  the 
pickets.  No  hour  could  be  more  favor- 
able to  examine  the  place  without  obser- 
vation, and  Stephen  Purcell  went  careJ 
fully  on. 

The  alley  was  extremely  narrow ;  some 
wretched  houses  rose  at  either  side,  and 
theu"  ruinous  exterior,  and  the  poles  :md 
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cords  suspended  from  the  upper  windows 
for  drying  linen  showed  that  the  occupants 
yrere  of  the  meanest  order  of  the  com- 
munitv.  At  the  bottom  of  this  passage 
.there  w:is  a  wall  of  extraordinary  height, 
/with  a  small  wicket  door.  Judging  from 
♦ppearanees,  the  space  within  was  a  gar- 
;den,  for  the  tops  of  the  trves  were  visible  : 
ft  brass  plate  was  on  the  door ;  but  the 
dim  light  prevented  him  from  reading 
the  name  engraven  on  it. 

A  passage  runHing .  parallel  with  the 
wall  extended  to  the  left,  and  in  that  di- 
rection several  large  sized  and  lofty  chim- 
Beys  rose  above  the  other  buildings. 
From  these  appearances,  Purcell  conclud- 
ed tliat  an  extensive  brewery,  or  some 
•uch  building,  was  contiguous. 

Except  that  the  rain  splashed  heavily 
from  the  house  tops,  and  the  wind  came 
roaring  in  hollow  gusts  through  the  con- 
fined passages,  there  reigned  around  a 
death-like  stillness.  The  public  lamps 
had  not  then  been  extended  as  far  as  this 
remote  and  cheerless  district :  a  solitary 
light  emitted  its  feeble  rays  at  a  consider- 
able distjxnce,  and,  directed  by  its  irregu- 
lar flashes,  which  scarcely  pierced  the 
dense  atmosphere,  the  collegian  ap- 
proachod  the  spot  from  which  its  inter- 
mitting sparkle  came. 

He  reached,  with  some  difficulty,  a 
lone  and  ruinous  dwelling.  The  light 
■which  guided  him  shone  through  the  cre- 
vices of  the  window  shutters ;  and  Pur- 
cell  ascertained  that  the  house  was  a  ta- 
rem  of  the  lowest  kind ;  or,  as  was  more 
probable  from  its  loneliness,  a  flash  recep- 
tacle for  vagabonds  and  stolen  property. 
Here,  however,  he  might  glean  some  in- 
formation :  the  severity  of  the  storm 
made  any  shelter  desirable ;  and,  after  a 
moment's  irresolution,  he  struck  the  door, 
and  boldly  demanded  a<Imittance. 

His  knock  was  thrice  repeated  before 
any  person  noticed  it  from  within.  At 
last  a  coarse  voice  demanded  liis  name 
and  business.  "  He  was  a  stranger,  and 
wanted  some  refreshment."  After  much 
whispering,  and  considerable  delay,  the 
door  was*  cautiously  opened. 

Nothing  could  l>c  more  wretched  than 
the  interior  of  the  mansion.  A  filthy 
counter  was  covered  with  pewter  mea- 
sures and  foul  dram  glasses ;  and  the 
atrocious  smells,  combined  of  spilt  liquors 
and  the  smoke  of  bad  tobacco,  were  over- 


whehning  to  any  organs  but  those  of  the 
night-bird.^  who  infested  this  infernal  ca- 
baret. I'urcell  was  conducted  by  the 
host  into  an  inner  apartment,  where  in  a 
boxed  recess,  sat  four  men  of  very  villan- 
ous  presence. 

Bold  and  reckless  as  the  student  was, 
he  would  have  retreated  had  escape 
been  practicable ;  but  the  outer  door  had 
been  jealously  closed  the  very  moment 
that  he  passed  it.  No  choice  remained, 
but  to  wait  patiently  for  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  retire.  The  host,  in  any- 
thing but  an  encouraging  tone,  demand- 
ed what  he  would  please  to  drink,  and 
the  college  man,  assuming  as  much  in- 
diflference  as  he  could,  in  a  rough  voice 
asked  for  a  pot  of  porter. 

Every  eye  was  bent  upon  the  stranger 
by  the  ruffian  group  in  the  remote  box  ; 
and  their  conversation  was  indistinct,  and 
confined  to  cant  and  whispers.  The 
pseudo-sailor,  to  all  appearance  discussed 
his  porter  at  ease :  but  he  was  very  far 
from  being  comfortable ;  and  as  he  stole 
a  side  glance  at  his  companions  in  the 
corner,  he  clenched  his  black  thorn  stick 
beneath  the  table,  and  collected  his 
strength  and  courage  for  the  struggle 
which  he  concluded  would  be  inevitable. 
Meantime  two  of  the  party  left  the  room ; 
not,  however,  without  bestowing,  as  they 
passed,  an  ominous  side  glance  on  the  im- 
suspecting  sailor — as  he  seemed  to  be. 
They  whipered  earnestly  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  the  landlord,  then  leaving  the 
house,  the  door  was  carefully  locked  after 
they  departed. 

Purcell,  after  some  little  delay,  resolved 
to  ascertain  whether  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  house  without  oppo- 
sition. He  suspected  that  he  should  be 
waylaid  by  the  villains  who  had  left  the 
room  ;  but  they  were  but  two,  and  with- 
out he  thought  his  chances  of  escape 
were  much  better  than  if  he  awaited  an 
attack  within.  Purcell  in  resolve  and 
action  was  equally  prompt:  seizing  the 
pewter  measure,  \vhose  contents  were  but 
lightly  diminished,  he  struck  upon  the 
table,  demanded  what  the  reckoning  was, 
and  flung  a  shilling  to  the  host.  The 
landlord  lifted  the  silver,  and  with  a 
moaning  look  observed,  as  he  handed  the 
change,  that  "  porter  had  but  one  price 
—he  was  in  an  honest  house — did  he 
mean  any  off"ence  ?"' 
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l-\iicell  easily  perceived  his  object,  but 
dolcrmiued  to. leave  him  no  excuse  to 
commence  a  quarrel,  lie  suited  his  an- 
swer accordingly,  and  rising  from  Uie 
table  made  a  step  or  two  towards  the 
door;  but  the  landlord  manifested  deci- 
ded rtUKUuicc  to  lose  liis  guest.  "  What 
hurry  was  he  in  ?  He  knocked  loud 
enough  to  get  in ;  nobody  wanted  him ; 
if])e'>ple  had  ^ains,  people  should  have 
profit.  Was  he  to  be  disturbed  for  a 
shabby  pint  of  porter?  Not  he.  The 
night  too,  was  as  bad  as  ever  :  the  rain 
was  falling  in  buckets  full,  and  there  was 
a  freah  hand  at  the  bellows ;"  as  he  e.\- 
pres-;ed  the  increasing  storm,  which  came 
moaning  through  the  broken  windows 
and  shattered  doors. 

The  student  had  anticipated  the  result, 
and  determined  to  force  an  egress  before 
the  return  of  the  absent  rufiians,  whom 
lie  naturally  suspected  to  have  left  the 
liouse  on  no  good  errand.  The  fellows 
in  the  corner  arose  while  the  landlord  was 
speaking ;  but  at  the  instant  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  door,  followed  by  a  low 
and  peculiar  whistle.  "  All's  right,  boys," 
said  the  host  to  the  "  ruffians  twain  ;" 
and  leaving  the  room,  Purcell  heard  the 
front  door  open. 

"  Now  or  never  !"  the  student  mutter- 
ed between  his  teeth,  and  springing  into 
the  tap-room,  attempted  to  rush  into  the 
lane.  The  landlord  immediately  threw 
himself  across,  but  with  his  left  hand 
Purcell  knocked  him  down,  and  unhurt 
by  a  blow  levelled  at  him  with  a  blud- 
geon by  a  ruffian  without,  he  le.'xped  over 
the  prostrate  host,  and  fcllowed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  gang,  fied  towards  the 
narrow  alley  which  had  conducted  him  to 
this  villanous  den. 

Of  escape  he  had  now  little  doubt : 
the  first  movement  was  the  perilous  part 
of  the  attempt,  and  it  had  succeeded. 
Once  in  the  narrow  alley,  he  might  bid 
defiance  to  his  pursuers  ;  and  if  he  gained 
Thomas  street,  he  should  be  within  call 
of  the  picket.  One  of  the  partv  gained 
upon  him  :  Purcell  slackened  his  pace, 
allowed  the  villain  to  eome  up,  then  turn- 
ing with  amazing  quickness,  felled  him 
to  the  earth ;  and  rushing  forvard  with 
increased  speed,  left  his  pursuers  easily. 
His  escape  was  gallantly  managed,  and 
the  alley  was  beside  him.  Proud  of  his 
bold  adventure,  he  sprang  into  the  dark 


entrance,  and  luund  himself  m  the  grasp 
of  several  men,  who  diharmcd  him  in  a 
twinkling,  bound  his  arms  with  a  cord, 
and  his  eyes  with  a  handkerchief,  and  in 
a  deep  determined  whisper  told  him  to 
be  silent,  or  his  life  should  be  the  penalt}'. 

Daring  as  Purcell's  spirit  wa.s,  his 
heart  throbbed  almost  to  bui-sting,  and 
he  gave  himself  up  as  a  lost  man. 
Doubtless  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  same  gang,  of  whom  the  villains  in 
the  flash  house  were  a  part.  Irritated 
by  his  escape,  the  blows  they  had  received 
would  bo  fearfully  revenged,  and  his 
murder  was  inevitable.  Could  he  make 
any  effort  at  a  fresh  escape  ?  Alas  !  no. 
His  hands  were  pinioned,  and  he  could 
not  even  see  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
Could  he  but  loose  the  ligature  that 
bound  his  arms  he  would  attempt  to  res- 
cue himself:  il'  he  failed,  he  might  as  well 
perish  here  as  be  slaughtered  m  that 
haunt  of  nuirder  from  which  he  had  but 
just  escaped.  He  strove  to  free  his  hands ' 
the  effort  partially  succeeded,  the  ban- 
dage slackened  sensibly,  when  one  of  his 
captors  perceived  his  design.  "By  the 
God  of  Heaven  '"  said  a  voice  in  a  deep 
and  fearful  whisper,  "if  you  but  move 
tongue  or  limb  a  dozen  daggers  shall 
meet  in  your  heart !"  And  as  he  spoke, 
a  smart  prick  of  a  keen  weapon  made 
lain  wince.  "  lla !  hast  thou  feeling,  fel- 
low ?     Be  still,  or " 

While  this  passed,  others  of  the  party 
held  a  buried  kind  of  consultation. 
"  Bring  the  lantern,''  said  the  voice  of  one 
who  seemed  to  influence  the  rest.  The 
order  was  obeyed,  the  prisoner  found  the 
heat  upon  his  face,  and  the  stream  of  light 
penetrated  through  the  folds  of  the  ban- 
dage. They  were  scrutinizing  his  coun- 
tenance, for  ne.xt  moment  tlie  leader  mut- 
tered, ''  By  —  he  is  a  spy  !  his  face  and 
dress  are  not  in  character ;  and  see — a 
military  stock  is  on  his  neck.  Hearken  I" 
and  a  strong  arm  shook  Purcell's  shoidder, 
you  have  nt  >t  two  minutes'  life  if  you  pal- 
ter with  us  for  a  moment.  Who — what 
are  you  ?  Wliat  brought  you  hither  i 
Speak." 

The  prisoner  paused:  to  conceal  hh 
name  w;\s  useless,  and  he  avowed  it. 

"  A  college  man  here,  and  at  midnight ! 
Your  errand  f 

"  A  woman." 

"  A  woman  I    Pish  !  you  are  a  spy.** 
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"  I  am  not,  bv  heaven  I*' 

"The  proof."' 

"  Should  I  be  here  unarmed,  and 
alone  ?" 

''  Who  was  the  person  you  came  here 
to  meet  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  really 
don't  her  name,  ll'  I  did  I  would  not 
tell  you." 

'•  Fair  enougli.  Do  you  know  S , 

and  F ,  and  B ?"  and  he  men- 
tioned several  college  men. 

"I  do." 

"Describe  them."  The  prisoner  did 
so  accurately. 

'•  How  are  we  to  know  that  you  are 
Mr.  Purcell  P 

"  Look  at  my  watch  :  ray  crest  and 
cipher  are  engraven  on  the  case." 

The  watch  was  examined,  and  its  value 
added  an  additional  evidence  as  to  the 
veracity  of  the  captive. 

'•  You  must  be  removed  for  a  short 
time  from  this  place;  and  further,  you 
must  remain  a  close  and  silent  prisoner. 
Do  you  agree  V 

"  J  have  no  other  choice.  Give  me 
my  black  thorn,  five  paces'  law,  and  you 
shall  have  a  ditferent  answer," 

"  This  confirms  his  identity,"  said  an- 
other voice,  '•  Purcell,  I  have  heard,  is 
brave  and  darhig  ;  and  this  proposal  is  a 
Ixjld  one." 

''Remove  him,"  said  the  first  speaker. 
"  If  he  submits,  use  him  hkea  gentleman  : 
if  not,  you  have  efficient  means  to  silence 
the  loudest  tongue;.     Don't  spare  them." 

Instantly  Purcell  was  lifted  from  the 
ground :  a  door  opened — he  believed  it 
was  the  small  one  in  the  Avail ;  he  was 
carried  inside,  and  then  desired  to  walk 
between  his  conduot<jrs.  The,  smooth  gra- 
vel Wneath  his  feet,  and  the  smell  of  the 
plants  and  Howcrs,  reni]ei-ed  more  pow- 
eiful  by  the  evening's  rain,  conrtnued  his 
suspicions.  Finding  h«  was  not  return- 
ed to  the  infamous  den  from  which  he 
luid  osiiapeJ,  the  ca:]?tive's  fiardieisse  re- 
rived,  lie  WHS  brought  into  the  hoxina, 
unbjimd.  unhooded,  carefully  locked  uj), 
'and  left  in  UAii]  darkness  to  '"commune 
with    his  own  thouirhts." 

An  hour  passed  :  the  rain  ceased,  the 
■wind  died  away,  and  Avith  the  sudden- 
new  of  a  summer  tempest,  the  fury  of 
the  elements  subsided  as  rajiidly  nn  it  had 
been  raised.     The  moon  shone  out,  the 


sky  resumed  its  placid  blue,  not  a  cloud 
remained,  and.  putting  on  a  treacherous 
serenity,  it  looked  as  calm  and  holy  as  if 
it  had  never  been  vexed  by  a  storm. 

l^urcell  i)rofited  by  the  light  to  exa- 
mine the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  from 
the  implements  in  the  corner,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  earthen  fiower  jwLson  the  benches, 
j  he  conjectured  that  the  place  of  his  con- 
!  tinement  was  a  gardener's  house.  Uis 
I  next  thoughts  were  turned  \\\Hn\  escape. 
The  window  was  but  uidift'erently  secur- 
ed by  iron  stanchions,  and  .with  a  spade 
Avhich  ho  found  amongst  the  tools,  he 
commenced  operations  silently.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  bar  fell  from  the  window,  and 
proved  the  success  of  his  exertions.  Ho 
worked  with  redoubled  energy :  a  second 
one  yielded,  and  the  opening  would  soon 
be  sufficiently  Avide  to  allow  him  to  force 
his  pei-son  through  it,  Avhen  a  noise  inter- 
rupted him,  a  door  jarred  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, a  light  glimmered,  footsteps  ap- 
proached, the  key  turned,  and  a  stranger 
stood  before  him. 

If  Purcell  had  formed  an  idea  of  en- 
countering the  rigid  features  of  a  stern 
gaoler  in  those  of  his  new  visitor,  he  was 
Avrong.  The  person  was  a  steady,  sober 
looking  citizen,  advanced  beyond  the" me- 
ridian of  life,  and  perfectly  opposite  to 
anything  the  captive  expected  to  have 
seen.  His  dress  Avas  plain  but  respecta- 
ble, and  being  unattended,  and  Avithout 
Aveapons,  to  guess  at  his  "intents"  froni 
his  looks,  they  Avcre  most  "  charitable." 
The  fallen  bars  and  broken  casement  did 
not  escape  his  observation,  and  he  smiled 
as  lie  viewed  the  prisoner's  handiwork. 

"  Upon  my  Avord,  Mr.  I'urcell,  you 
have  not  been  unemployed.  Had  I  de- 
layed my  visit  I  should  have  been  minus 
a  window  and  a  prisoner.  Come,  sir, 
your  captivity  is  at  an  end;  and  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  nn  infringement  on  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  as  j)erpetrate«i  this 
night  upon  your  person.  Your  incarce- 
ration, sir,  originated  in  a  ridiculous,  but, 
you  Avill  probably  confess,  a  natural  mis- 
take. The  fact  is  nimjily  this — I  am  a 
trader,  and  must  acknowledge  that  occa- 
Kionally  I  admit  aftd  dispose  of  certain 
commodities  Avliieh  may  not  hnve  con- 
tributed their  regular  quota  U>  the  King's 
excliequer.  Such  was  the  case  to-night. 
You  were  unluckily  m  the  way,  and  you 
difsgui.oe,  the  \'t-ry  strange  place  you  chute 
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to  visit  on  such  a  night,  and  at  such  an 
hour,  caused  you  to  bo  suspected  by  some 
wild  hands,  which  this  dangerous  traffic 
makes  necessary,  an.l  your  detention  was 
the  consequence.  Had  1  been  tliere  the 
thing  could  not  have  occulted;  your 
parole  of  honor  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee.  Am  I  pardoned  for 
having  been,  though  inadvertently,  a  par- 
ty to  your  arrest  1"' 

Purcell  looked  grave  as  he  thought  on 
the  peril  his  wild  visit  had  exposed  him 
to  ;  but  it  was  over,  and  it  was  just  the 
kind  of  adventure  he  loved  to  recollect. 
lie  took  the  citizen's  extended  hand. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Downing,"  for  as  such 
the  ^^sitor  had  announced  himself,  "  the 
fault  was  all  my  own.  I  came  here  on 
an  errand  as  wild  as  bootless ;  and  if  I 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  ray  indiscretion, 
ray  punishment  was  trifling,  being  limit- 
ed to  an  hour's  meditation  in  a  garden 
house.  There  was  one  gentleman  who 
appeared  to  me  the  principal  pertbrmer  ; 
he  was  not  only  hberal  in  threats,  but 
he  thought  it  adnsable  to  give  me  a 
foretaste  of  the  pleasure  of  being  poigu- 
arded.  I  certainly  hold  myself  his  debt- 
or to  the  amount  of  a  broken  head.  How- 
ever, the  account  must  stand  over  for 
the  present.  By  St.  George,  if  we  ever 
clear  scores  he  shall  have  the  principal 
with  honest  interest.  But  I  fear  I  have 
done  some  damage." 

"  Never  mind,  Mr.  Purcell.  never  niind, 
we  shall  easily  repau*  the  window.  Your 
exercise  must  have  given  you  an  appe- 
tite :  supper  is  ready,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  my  wife  and  a  few  friends. 
But,  if  my  question  be  not  impertinent, 
might  I  inquire  what  brought  yo  to  the 
extraordinary  place  where  my  people  met 
you?" 

The  student  had  predetennined  to  keep 
the  secret  of  his  midnight  ramble  to  liim- 
self.  He  hoped  to  establish  hirasell"  in 
the  citizen's  good  graces  :  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  family  would  be  locally  im- 
portant, and  might  facilitate  his  discover- 
ing the  name  and  residence  of  that  mys- 
terious fair  one,  whose  beauty  had  so 
nearly  proved  disastrous  to  him.  "  And 
was  there,  then,  any  thing  singular  in  my 
being  a  wanderer  in  the  place  your 
friends  found  me  !"  said  the  college  man, 
with  an  inquisitive  smile. 

"  Indeed  there  was.     It  was  an  outlet 


from  the  more  ])')pulous  prirt  of  the  town  t 
its  extreme  loneliness,  tJiough  contiguous 
to  the  busier  .'streets,  render  the  few  di- 
lapidated dwellings  it  coutainn  a  favorite 
and  secure  receptacle  for  thiett^  and  va- 
gaUjnds.  In  daylight  it  is  unsafe  for  a 
well  dressed  passenger  to  be  seen  there — 
and  at  night  none  but  felons  or  the  po- 
lice would  venture  within  its  infamous 
precincts.  You  were  apparently  j>ur- 
sued,  they  told  me,  when  your  tlight  was 
so  unexpe<-te<lly  internipted." 

"  I  was  ;''  and  Purcell  related  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  escape.  The  citizen  shud- 
dered. "  Your  life,  had  you  failed,  was 
not  worth  a  farthing's  purchase.  My 
blood  runs  cold  when  I  think  of  the  dan- 
ger you  were  exposed  to.  Good  God, 
sir,  what  brought  you  there  ?" 

The  question  was  a  shrewd  one.  Pur- 
cell hesitated ;  but,  considering  the  hiti- 
tude  allowed  in  love  and  war,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  stick  too  closely  to  the  truth. 
"He  shall  know,"  thought  the  college* 
man,  "  the  true  cause  of  many  ot'my  {id- 
ventures,  and  a  multitude  of  my  mis- 
haps, but  as  to  facts  I  shall  not  be  over 
accurate  :"  and  accordingly  he  gave  Mr. 
Downing  a  most  confused  narrative  of  an 
appointment  at  the  theatre,  and  a  veiy 
minute  description  of  a  short  woman  with 
black  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  a  chinchilla 
mutt" and  tippet — gravely  concluding  with 
an  inquiry  from  the  citizen  whether  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with 
any  lady  whose  dress  and  charms  were 
similar  i 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  said  Mr.  Downing, 
with  a  good  natured  smile.  "  Not  I ; 
some  abominable  courtezan.  Women  of 
depraved  habits,  they  tell  me,  are  often 
seen  there.  Tliere  is  a  flash  house  in 
that  haunt  of  infamy,  a  place  where  rob- 
beries are  planned,  and  where  thieves 
meet  to  divide  or  dispose  of  plunder. 
Good  God !  what  an  escape !  Com© 
along,  sir.  My  concerns  here  are  very 
extensive.  Tiiebackof  my  garden  opens 
by  a  wicket  door  into  this  hopeful  laby- 
rinth, for  its  lanes  and  passages  are  intri- 
cate.    Preserve  us  !  what  an  escape  I" 

So  saying,  he  led  Purcell  through  the 
garden ;  they  entt^red  a  neat  shrubbery 
and  flower-knot — then  passing  into  a  con- 
servatory, the  citizen  introduced  his  new 
acquaintance  to  a  large  and  comfortable 
dwellinsr. 
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Within,  tliere  was  an  appearance  of 
■wealth  and  display,  with  a  total  absence 
of  any  thing  bearing  an  air  of  fashion. 
Mr.  Downing  led  the  way  to  a  spacious 
eating  room.  There  a  table  Wiis  laid 
with  eight  or  ten  covers,  and  several  of 
the  guests  were  assembled  round  the  fire. 
They  were  all  plain,  inelegant,  business- 
looking  personages ;  and  when  the  stu- 
dent was  presented  to  them  by  the  host, 
a  smile  of  peculiar  meaning  was  visible 
on  the  countenances  of  part  of  the  com- 
pany. Whatever  caused  the  circum- 
stance, it  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  the  pseudo  sailor. 

Between  the  feehngs  and  cliaractei-s  of 
the  members  of  the  Irish  university  as 
they  existed  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  they 
appear  at  present,  there  is  a  striking  dif- 
ference. Then,  the  alumni  of  the  "  undivi- 
ded Trinity"  were  chiefly  sons  of  the  no- 
bility, members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, country  gentlemen  of  estate,  and 
men  of  liberal  professions :  few  of  those 
of  the  mercantile  classes  were  found.  Now 
the  ciise  is  reversed.  At  the  foimer  peri- 
od, with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  students 
had  arrived  at  manhcMjd  before  their  col- 
lege course  had  closed.  At  the  present 
day,  from  the  extreme  youth  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  university  assumes  the  appear- 
iUice  of  an  overgrown  school.  Previous 
to  the  rebellion,  the  students  of  Trinity 
College  were  proud,  overbearing,  and 
aristocratic.  They  looked  down  upon  the 
citizens  as  persons  of  inferior  birth,  and 
ungentlemanly  tastes  and  habits :  and, 
accordingly,  may  a  raid  was  made  from 
the  college  upon  the  city  ;  and,  in  return, 
when  belated  or  distant  from  their  hive, 
the  students  received  personal  memen- 
toes from  the  hands  of  the  irritated 
burghers. 

Purcell's  was  a  noted  name  as  a  lead- 
er of  those  dreaded  and  desperate  youths. 
Many  an  assault  and  battery  had  lie  in- 
flicted and  endured  ;  and  now,  smarting 
from  a  recollection  of  his  imprisonment, 
in  perpetrating  which  he  suspected  the 
group  around  the  fire  to  have  been  prin- 
cipals, his  pride  took  fire  at  the  imagina- 
ry insult  which  their  meaning  look  con- 
veyed ;  and,  determined  to  seize  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  to  resent  it,  he  turned 
his  back  contemptuously  upon  the  c<^>m- 
pany,  and  employed  himself  in  examin- 
ing certain  portraits  of  Washington,  Lu- 


cas, and  Dean  Swift,  which,  in  gloriously 
gilt  frames,  hung  from  the  wails  of  the 
apartment. 

From  those  similitudes  of  patriotism, 
the  student's  eye  wandered  round  the 
room.  It  wjis  well-lightAl — the  furni- 
ture expensive  rather  than  well  chosen — 
the  carpet  rich,  the  sideboard  loaded  with 
plate,  and  all  that  he  saw  attested  the 
wealth  of  the  proprietor. 

His  further  observations  were  inter- 
rupted :  a  door  opened,  and  some  one 
came  in,  whose  entrance  caused  a  sensa- 
tion among  the  company.  "  Mrs.  Down- 
ing," was  repeated  in  different  keys  from 
the  fire  place.  "  It's  the  old  boy's  help- 
mate," said  Purcell :  "  some  awful  anti- 
quity in  brown  bonibasin  and  laced  fur- 
belows ;"  and  with  aftected  ignorance  of 
the  lady  of  the  house  being  present,  ho 
continued,  with  studied  indifference,  to 
admire  the  patriots  upon  the  wall ;  and 
occupy  himself  with  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  dull  features  of  the  once  celebrated 
Dr.  Lucas.  There  was  a  whispering  at 
the  fire:  a  light  step  crossed  the  room 
"  Here  comes  old  bombasin,"  muttered 
the  student ;  and  turning  slowly  round, 
with  determined  nonchalance,  within  two 
paces  his  eye  encountered  those  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  Avoman.  H  iivens  and 
earth  !  there  stood  the  cause  of  all  his 
anxiety  and  danger — there  stood  the  un- 
known one ! 

If  the  student's  astonishment  wiis  great 
at  this  unexpected  meeting,  the  effect  up- 
on his  fair  incognita  was  positively  elec- 
tric. The  blood  rushed  to  the  surface, 
and  one  deep  blush  covered  her  from  the 
brow  to  the  bosom  ;  for  a  moment  she  did 
not  raise  her  eyes,  and  when  she  did,  it 
appeared  she  had  resolved  to  reject  all 
previous  acquaintance  with  her  visitor. 
She  returned  his  confused  compliments 
with  a  formal  courtesy,  and  muttered 
s(nne  disjointed  excuses  for  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  her  husband. 

Her  husband  !  Gracious  Heaven !  Was 
she  then  married  ?  and  by  that  solitary 
word  the  student's  air  built  castie  wa.s 
overthrown.  The  pang  of  deep  disap- 
pointment gave  way  to  pique.  Had  she 
really  forgotten  him  ?  Her  blush  said 
"  No."  Then  she  was  imgrateful  ;  and 
in  one  short  day  his  .services  were  forgot- 
ten. Purcili's  pride  was  wounded.  In 
alow  voice  he  apologized  for  hia  dress: 
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"  Unci  he  anticipated  the  honor  so  unex- 
pectedly conterred  upon  him,  tlie  lionor 
of  being  prtisented  to  Mrs.  Downing,  lie 
should  have  been  more  suitably  attired  ; 
but  j>eople  would  occasionally  be  found 
in  dishabille.  Till  to-night  he  had  never 
known  its  advantages,  for  he  observed 
that  the  memory  wa.s  discarded  with  the 
dre-ss." 

While  he  spoke,  the  lady's  varying 
color  showed  that  she  was  not  insensible 
to  his  reproaches.  She  raised  her  eyes — 
they  met  the  student's  ;  and  in  a  moment 
he  could  have  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  sup- 
plicated pardon  for  harboring  a  thought, 
or  expressing  a  word  that  could  disquiet 
her.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed — "  You 
are  hurt,  sir  ;  there  is  blood  upon  your 
bresvst."  Purcell  turned  his  eyes  care- 
lessly to  the  spot.  His  shirt  was  slightly 
spotted.  lie  smiled.  "The  wound  is 
not  incurable,  I  trust :  as  a  worthy  friend 
of  mine  would  express  it,  '  'Tis  not  so 
deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a  church 
door.' " 

"  Let  me  recommend  you  to  have  it 
examined. — Allow  me  to  show  you  to  a 
dressing  room  ;"  and,  with  a  look  which 
bade  me  follow  her,  she  took  a  taper  from 
the  supper  room. 

As  they  ascended  the  stairs,  the  lady 
of  the  house  looked  cautiously  round.  No 
one  was  visible.  She  pointed  to  a  cham- 
ber, and  in  a  rapid  whisper  said — 

"What  madness  have  not  you  been  guilty 
of?  Good  God !  Downing  ttild  me  your 
escape  from  murder  was  nearly  a  miracle. 
Ah  1  Mr.  Purcell,  why  did  you  come  here  ? 
But  fate,  which  threw  you  so  opportune- 
ly in  my  way,  seems  determined  that  our 
acquaintance,  so  singular  in  its  origin, 
shall  continue.  My  husband  knows  the 
particulars  <t)f  my  late  adventure,  but  is 
ignorant  of  my  preserver's  name.  Let  it 
remain  so :  we  never  met  before,  ^^mem- 
ber  that.  I  see  you  have  not  displayed 
the  token  of  my  gratitude  :  never  let  that 
ring  be  seen.  Be  guarded,  be  silent,  have 
eyes  and  ears  ;  but  aflfect  to  have  neither. 
I  must  leave  you.  Ring  the  bell,  and 
anything  you  require  will  l>e  brought  to 
you."  She  pressed  her  fingers  to  her  lip, 
smiled,  and  the  next  moment  he  heard 
her  return  to  the  chamber  where  the 
guests  were  assembled. 

When  the  student  entered  the  cham- 
ber to  which  his  hostess  had  conducted 


him,  he  was  surprised  al  the  very  ele- 
gant arrangement  of  the  room.  It  waa 
a  lady's  boudoir  ;  and  the  pure  and  clas- 
sic taste  evinced  in  its  furniture  and  de- 
coration formed  a  striking  contra.st  to  the 
wealthy,  but  vulgar,  display,  so  appa- 
rent in  the  rest  of  tho.  mansion.  There 
was  a  harp,  a  piano,  and  other  musical 
instruments;  and  a  largo  collection  of 
written  and  printed  nmiic  liiled  the 
stands.  ]-?ooks,  magnificently  bound, 
were  disposed  in  rosewood  cabinets ; 
and  several  fine  specimens  of  sculpture 
adorned  the  mantelpiece. 

Among  some  paintings  of  exquisite 
beauty,  one  little  portrait  attracted  the 
students  undivided  admiration  ;  it  Mas 
a  likeness  of  the  lovely  occupant  of  the 
chamber.  Purcell  gazed  upon  it  with 
rapture.  There  was  the  deep  blue  eye- 
that  bright,  that  speaking  eye ;  there, 
too,  was  the  rich  profusion  of  chestnut 
nnglets ;  the  Grecian  nose ;  the  full  red 
lip,  that  concealed  teeth  of  pearl-like 
whiteness — and  he  had  pressed  that  lip ! 
And  with  that  thought  came  the  mad- 
dening recollection  that  she  was  another's. 
Good  Heaven !  could  that  lovely  giil  have 
wedded  the  elderly  and  homely  person 
he  had  seen  ?  Did  that  young  beauty 
bloom  for  one  whose  years  and  habits 
rendered  the  existence  of  mutual  attach- 
ment an  impossibility.  What  could  have 
caused  this  sacrifice  ?  There  was  some 
hidden  secret  involving  this  ill  assorted 
union  which  it  w.is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. Ilis  musing  was  interrupted  : 
a  heavy  stop  approached,  and  !Mr.  Down- 
ing entered. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Purcell  :  my 
neglect  must  appear  impardonable.  Made- 
line tells  me  you  are  wounded  ;  let  me 
look  at  it." 

"  A  scratch,  sir — a  more  scratch  !"  and 
baring  his  breast,  the  student  discovered 
that  the  skin  had  been  slightly  punctured. 
"  Pshaw  !  sir,"  he  continued,  "  your  lady's 
bodkin  would  make  a  deadlier  wound  ;" 
and,  taking  some  sticking  plaster  from 
his  host,  he  covered  the  scar,  and  button- 
in"-  his  jacket  so  as  to  conceal  the  stain 
upon  his  shirt,  followed  Mr.  Downing  to 
the  supper  room. 

Purcell  was  placed  beside  the  laJy  of 
the  house.  Opposite  to  him  a  man  was 
seated  whom  he  had  not  previously  f«b- 
served :  he  was  introduced  at  Monsieur 
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de  Cluxttelain.  His  dress  and  demennor 
vere  grave,  and  from  liis  general  look 
the  student  concluded  that  lie  w;w  some 
priest  or  plivsieian.  ]>ut  his  mannei's 
•were  very  dill'erent  from  those  of  the  other 
gue.<U^ ;  his  address  was  courtly  and  ' 
commanding;  his  conversation  lively  and  | 
intelligent.  Before  the  meal  was  over  j 
Purooll  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled 
towards  the  agreeable  foreigner  ;  and  for-  ; 
glutting  the  remainder  of  the  company,  j 
Lis  whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  j 
Madeliue  and  the  intelligent  person  beside  | 
Ler.  At  a  late  hour  he  took  a  reluctant 
leave,  and  Avith  unfeigned  delight  accepted 
Mr.  Downing's  warm  invitation  to  visit 
his  house  frequently,  with  an  assurance 
that  a  cover  at  his  table  should  be  always 
reserved  for  his  young  friend,  the  student. 
Love  bad  already  made  wild  work  in 
Purcell's  heart.  Madeline,  the  beautiful 
Madeline,  occupied  his  thouglits  aud 
haunted  his  dreams.  A  colder  character 
might  have  taken  timely  alarm,  and 
avoided  the  danger  of  encouraging  a 
growing  paiision  for  one  whom  fortune 
had  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  his 
possessing. — But  the  student's  ardent  dis- 
position was  insensible  to  the  perils  of  his 
situation  ;  and  leaving  the  result  to  fate, 
he  continued  visiting  the  person  whom 
prudence  would  have  warned  hira  to 
avoid.  Accordingly  each  day  produced 
some  apology  for  repairing  to  Downing's 
house  ;  and  as  the  mercantile  avocations 
of  the  host  occupied  his  time  with  little 
intermission,  unfortunately  for  Stephen 
Purcell,  his  interviews  with  Madehne 
vere  long,  and  generally  uncontrolled  by 
the  presence  of  another. 

Madeline  was  the  orphan  daughter  of 
an  oflicer  in  the  Irish  Brigade.  She  was 
educated  at  an  English  convent  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  after  the  revolution  had 
broken  out,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  father,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Areola. 
The  t^;mpcr  of  the  times  made  the  ex- 
istence of  any  religious  community  in 
France  imposhible.  That  of  Saint  (Jene- 
vieve  was  dispersed,  and  the  inmatcrs 
obliged  to  ficek  a  shelter  in  another  king- 
dom. Madeline's  father  liad  once  been 
in  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans'  household,  and 
in  lier  distress  she  applied  for  protection 
to  the  daughter  of  tliat  prince,  who  hsid 
lately  married  the  gallant  and  unfortunate 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 


Madeline  was  an  inmate  of  Lord 
Edward's  family  wlien  Mr.  Downing,  with 
otiiers  of  the  Irish  delegates,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  French  authorities  at  Ham- 
burgh. There  Madeline  and  he  acci- 
dentally met.  Downvhg  was  opulent  and 
respectable,  an  enthusiast  in  j)olitics,  and 
one  for  whom  Lord  Edward  had  a  high 
personal  regard.  Struck  with  the  charms 
of  the  beautiful  ami  unprotected  orphan, 
the  trader  forgot  the  disparity  of  year», 
and  conceiviiig  that  wealth  would  atone 
for  other  disadvantages,  he  declared  his 
admiration  to  its  object,  and  pressed  his 
suit  with  ardor.  Seconded  by  the  power- 
ful interference  of  his  noble  friend,  Made- 
line's objections  to  a  union  in  which  her 
heart  Avas  perfectly  unconcerned  were 
removed,  and  Downing  returned  to  Ire- 
land the  husband  of  the  beautiful  boarder 
of  St.  Genevieve. 

A  year  passed  over,  and  Downing's 
thoughts  became  absorbed  in  the  ruinous 
politics  of  the  times.  His  vanity  might 
have  been  gratified  by  being  the  husband 
of  one  so  lovely  and  accomplished  as  Ma- 
deline :  but  love  was  not  a  leading  passion ; 
and  tiiose  hours  which  a  younger  husband 
would  have  allotted  to  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, were  consumed  in  prosecuting  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. Madeline  felt  no  disappointment 
at  the  change ;  in  fact,  it  was  rather  a 
relief.  No  pledge  of  love  had  blessed 
her  heartless  marriage,  and  too  young  to 
feel  any  thing  but  friendship  for  one  so 
much  beyond  her  in  years  and  so  op])osite 
in  taste  and  habits,  she  employed  her 
luiinterrupted  leisure  in  the  exercise  of 
those  elegant  ai'ts  she  had  acquired  from 
tlie  sisterhood  of  St.  Genevieve.  Music 
and  painting  were  her  resources;  and  as 
the  trader  furnished  her  with  unbounded 
means  for  collecting  all  that  was  rare  and 
expensive,  Madeline's  drawing-room  be- 
came the  repository  for  every  elegancy  in 
the  arts.  With  such  opposite  pursuits 
Downing  and  his  wife  seldom  met  but  in 
society.  Their  apaitments  were  separate, 
and  their  intercourse  rather  resembled 
that  of  a  child  and  parent,  Ahan  the 
warnier  intimacy  of  wedded  life. 

Gratitude  and  afi'ection  towaids  hei 
qu(»ndam  protector.  Lord  Edward,  con 
tinued  unabated  in  Madeline's  brea.st 
The  delicate  and  generous  attention  she 
had  experienced  in  her   destitution,  and 
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^  the  frequent  opportunities  which,  while  a 
member  of  his  family,  she  had  possessed, 
of  seeing  and  estimating  th*;  ohivah-ous 
traits  of  character  of  that  gifted  but  un- 
happy nobleman,  liad  made  a  histing  im- 
pression. She,  too,  had  imbibed  mucli 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
romruioe  of  liberty  luid  seized  upon  a 
young  and  fervid  imagination.  Her  pro- 
tector was  coming  to  Ireland,  the  hero 
and  liberator  of  his  country.  Ardently, 
then,  did  the  beautiful  enthusiast  enter 
into  her  husband's  plans  for  sheltering 
the  noble  leader  of  the  conspiracy ;  and 
by  frequent  instances  of  firmness  in 
danger,  with  the  ready  resources  of  a 
^Yoman's  wit,  she  proved  that  the  secret 
of  Lord  Edward's  concealment  had  been 
intrusted  to  one  well  worthy  of  this  proud 
but  dangerous  confidence. 

On  the  night  of  Lord  Edward's  arrival 
in  the  city,  Madeline  had  brought  him 
in  the  disguise  he  afterwards  assumed. 
Many  untoward  circumstances  had  de- 
layed her,  and  she  was  returning  after 
executing  her  perilous  errand  when  her 
arrest  before  the  college  gates  occurred. 
Purcell's    timely  interference  saved   her 
from  the  consequences  of  detection,  and 
formed  the  basis   of  a  future'  intimacy 
■which  proved  deeply  disastrous  to  both. 
Meanwhile  the  attempts  of  the  executive 
to  discover  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  leader 
were    unsuccessful.      Rewards    and    es- 
pionage   produced    no   disclosures    cal- 
culated   to  lead   to  his   detection.     De 
Chattelain  sometimes  joined  the  student 
during  his  constant  visits  at  Downing's ; 
and,  delighted  with  his  spirited  and  en- 
tertaining acquaintauce,  Purcell's  admira- 
tion of  his  talents  and  information  mo- 
mently increased.  Tlie  foreigner  appeared 
singularly   uninterested   in   the   passing 
events  which  engrossed  the  thoughts  of 
all  save  himself,  but  signified  unfeigned 
^  astonishment  at  the  success  with  which 
the  chief  conspirator  eraded  the  incessant 
efiorts  of  his  enemies. 

The  result  of  Purcell's  daily  interviews 
■with  the  beautiful  Madeline  may  be  easily 
conjectured,  lie  became  the  victim  of  a 
deep  and  devouring  love ;  an  un:tccount- 
able  change  in  his  habits  and  disposition 
"was  remarked  by  his  companions  ;  the 
parade  was  deserted  ;  in  the  commons 
hall  he  was  never  seen  ;  and  he  now 
avoided  the  nightly  carousals  of  the  wild 


youths  of  the  university,  where,  but  lately, 
he  had  been  the  presiding  spirit.  In  his 
chambers  he  wsis  seldom  found,  and  his 
most  intimate  friends  were  totally  as- 
tounded at  the  marvellous  and  suddea 
change  in  Stephen  Purcell. 

With  pain  Madeline  remarked  the 
progress  of  the  student's  passion.  She 
rightly  judged  that  a  character  so  ardent 
and  impetuous  was  ill  adapted  to  strug- 
gle against  a  growing  attachment,  which, 
if  not  subdued,  would  assuredly  terminate 
in  their  mutual  misery.  She  would 
have  avoided  him,  but  her  husband,  for 
political  purposes,  encouraged  his  visits ; 
^nd  Madeline  was  thus  prevented  from 
adopting  the  only  salutary  course  of  con- 
duct she  could  pursue.  Her  suspicions 
were  soon  confirmed ;  an  incident,  at 
one  of  their  private  interviews,  hun-ied  the 
student's  feelings  beyond  the  power  of 
control,  as  he  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
in  a  wild  and  unconnected  rhapsody  owned 
how  desperately  and  hopelessly  he  loved 
her. 

She  fled  from  him  ;  he  would  have 
detained  her — but  she  broke  from  him» 
and  retired  to  her  chamber  to  seek  relief 
in  solitude  and  tears.  She  wept  for  the 
frenzied  passion  of  her  unhappy  lover ; 
but,  alas,  Madeline  might  weep  for  her- 
self! She,  who  had  wedded  without  a 
sentiment  beyond  respect,  had  learned, 
too  late,  how  dangerous  it  was  to  trifle 
with  the  heart  Hers  had  been,  hitherto, 
untouched ;  but  now,  when  to  love  was 
criminal,  she,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
there  was  a  being  for  whom,  had  her  will 
been  free,  she  would  have  declined  a 
diadem  ! 

Purcell  for  a  while  remained  powerless 
as  a  statue.  Madeline  was  gone — gone 
for  ever.  His  insane  disclosure  had  in- 
sulted her  beyond  the  chance  of  being 
appeased.  Ail  was  over !  He  took  a 
last  look  at  the  boudoir  he  slioiild  never 
again  enter ;  and  his  eye  resting  on  the 
likeness  of  the  beautiful  wife  of  Downing 
he  took  it  from  the  wall,  placed  it  in  his' 
bosom,  nished  down  stairs,  and  left  the 
woman  he  idolized. 

Evening  came ;  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly abstraction  he  paced  his  cheerless 
chamber ;  "  he  took  no  note  of  time  ;"  his 
servant  spoke  to  him.  but  he  was  unheard 
or  unheeded.  He  put  a  note  into  his 
;  master's  hand,  but  there  it  remained  un- 
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opened.  Casually  Pureell's  eyes  turned 
on  the  address  ;  it  was  the  hand-writing 
of  Madeline ;  he  hastily  broke  the  seal, 
and  read  the  following  words : — 

"  Puroell  farewell !  we  meet  no  more  ! 
Your  honor,  and  my  peace  of  mind,  re- 
quire this  from  both  of  us.  I  alone  am 
blameable.  What  I  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect, I  should  have  prevented :  and,  by 
adopting  a  course  now  unavoidable,  I 
should  have  spared  some  suftering  to  you, 
and  much  imavailing  misery  to  myself. 
Break  off  all  intimacy  with  Mr.  Downing. 
Write  to  him — tax  him  with  disloyalty — 
and  make  this  or  any  other  plea  a  pretext 
for  declining  his  farther  acquaintance.  I 
would  confess  the  truth  to  him,  and  save 
you  the  trouble  I  impose ;  but  it  is 
enough  that  1  should  suffer,  without  in- 
cluding him  in  a  misfortune  of  which  I 
have  been  the  sole  cause.  Fare  thee  well  I 
That  blessings  here  and  hereafter  may  at- 
tend you,  is  the  prayer  of 

Madeline. 

The  student  read  the  billet  over  and 
over,  and  then,  with  an  effort  of  extraor- 
dinary self-possession,  he  calmly  wrote 
the  letter  it  demanded.  He  despatched 
it  by  his  servant,  and  then  relapsing  into 
his  painful  reverie,  remained  with  folded 
arms  "  gazing  on  vacancy."  Night  came 
on;  a  tap  wiis  heard  at  the  outer  door — 
«  person  entered — stood  for  a  minute  in 
silence  at  the  student's  side,  then  striking 
his  absent  friend  upon  the  shoulder,  Jack 
Middleton's  well-known  voice  addressed 
him: 

"  In  the  name  of  deep  tragedy,  I  con- 
jure thee.  What,  ho!  Stephano !  art 
thou  alive,  man  ?  or  has  aught  occurred 
to 

'  Deprive  your  soverei^ty  of  reason, 
A-nd  draw  you  into  madness  ?'  " 

"  Jack,"  said  the  student,  mournfully, 
"  leave  me.  I  am  company  for  none  but 
a  maniac.  I  am  wretched.  Jack,  truly 
wretclied." 

"  Pshaw  !  Stephen,  nonsense  ;  what 
the  devil  has  happened  ?  some  mishap  ; 
but  surely  we  can  remedy  it.  Have  you 
been — J"  and  looking  earnestly  at  his 
friend,  he  mimicked  the  rattling  of  a 
dice-box. 


"  No,  no,  no, ;  'tis  here  and  here,"  and 
Purcell  pressed  his  heart  and  head  con- 
vulsively. 

"  In  love,  by  the  shade  of  Marc  An- 
thony !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  and  is  Stephen 
Purcell  turned  to  a  mewling  schoolboy  ? 
He  cries  because  Chloe  will  not  consent 
to  drop  into  his  arms  like  an  ovei-ripe 
medlar.  Would  she  not  have  thee  with- 
out the  parson's  benison  ?  '  Oh,  most 
pernicious  woman  !'  Come  make  me  thy 
confidant,  and,  '  by  the  simplicity  of  Ve- 
nus' dove,'  we'll  have  her,  though  Ave 
commit  a  burglary." 

Ah,  Jack,  my  case  is  desperate !" 

"  Then  take  the  remedy  that  never 
failed,  wine — wine — wine!  You  have 
deserted  your  friends  ;  some  say  you  are 
getting  mad  :  others,  that  you  are  turn- 
ing traitor.  Come  along,  the  lads  are 
waiting.  Without  you,  there  has  been 
'  a  gap  in  our  great  feast.'  Where's  that  1 
Oh,  Macbeth,  '  a  gap  in  our  great  feast ;'  " 
and  Purcell  allowing  himself  to  be  led  oflf 
without  resistimce,  Jack  Middleton  con- 
tinued favoring  him  with  excellent  ad- 
vice, and  quotations  from  his  darling 
Shakspeare,  until  they  reached  the  guard 
room,  where  his  presence  was  hailed  by  a 
clieer  of  welcome. 

Purcell  liad  eaten  nothing  since  morn- 
ing ;  and  he  drank  with  avidity  the  wine 
pressed  upon  him  by  his  friends.  The 
fever  of  his  mind  rendered  him  unable 
to  endure  a  debauch  ;  his  vision  failed  ; 
his  brain  burned ;  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  companions,  directly  after  the 
cloth  was  removed,  he  fell  upon  the  floor , 
insensible. 

His  fall  Avas  ascribed  to  intoxication ; 
but  fortunately  a  medical  student  pre- 
sent, attributing  Purcell's  supposed  ine- 
briety to  a  different  cause,  had  him  car- 
ried to  his  charobers,  and  remained  dur- 
ing the  night  beside  his  bed.  His  ra\ing8 
confirmed  the  student's  suspicions ;  and 
the  morning  found  him  feverish  and  ex- 
hausted. Farther  assistance  was  prompt- 
ly administered  :  and,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  a  few  days,  Purcell  recovered 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  move  about 
the  ]>ark. 

No  tidings  of  Madeline  reached  liim 
since  they  parted.  Indeed,  that  silence 
was  natural :  lier  letter  had  prepared 
him  for  a  separation ;  and,  doubtless, 
she  had  striven,  and  perhaps  succeeded  in 
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forgetting  liiiu.  llis  spirits  left  him  ; 
liis  once  rude  hue  of  health  faded  from 
his  cheek ;  he  became  nervous  and 
wretched ;  but,  the  while,  the  traces  of 
mental  anguish  on  his  countenance  were 
supposed  to  proceed  from  bodily  indispo- 
sition, and  none  but  Jack  Middleton  and- 
his  medical  attendant  guessed  that  his 
ailment  was  "  a  mind  deceased." 

"The  former  seldom  left  his  friend 
alone;  and  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
May  he  entered  Puroeil's  rooms,  so  closely 
muffled  up,  as  for  a  time  rendered  his 
recognition  difficult.  "  Are  we  alone, 
Stephano  ?" 

'*  We  are.  My  servant  is  gone  for  a 
book  to  Harrow's  library." 

"  '  Lend  me  your  ear,'  Stephen :  we 
leave  this  ere  midnight,  on  a  secret  expe- 
dition— Lord  Edward  is  betrayed  !" 

"  Betrayed  !  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  True  ;  we  are  certain  of  success  ;  and 
before  the  clock  strikes  one  the  traitor 
will  be  a  prisoner,  or  dead.  You  must 
come  with  us.  Half  a  dozen  of  tlie  lads 
are  selected  for  the  work,  and,  good  Ste- 
phano, thou  art  one." 

"  I  f ' 

"Yes,  yo«;  are  you  unwilling?  Oh, 
we  can  fill  your  place  readily." 

The  student's  face  reddened. 

"  May,  Stephen,  I  but  jested.  Come, 
nrm  yourself;  we  go  disguised  ;  pis- 
tols ai-e  the  thing  ;  a  great  coat  conceals 
them." 

"  Where  is  the  place.  Jack  ?" 

"Some  nook  off  Thomas  street;  but 
wo  have  a  guide."  Purcell's  nerves 
jarred  as  Middleton  named  the  street ; 
but  an  h-resistible  impulse  urged  him 
to  visit  again  the  neighborhood  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  peace. 
Taking  a  case  of  pistols  from  a  drawer, 
he  examined  their  flints  and  primings ; 
and  having  secured  them  in  a  waist  belt, 
put  on  a  watch  coat,  and  accompanied  his 
companion. 

It  was  striking  ten  o'clock.  Middleton 
led  the  way  to  an  apartment  within  the 
guard  room,  where  the  party,  consisting 
of  four  students  and  a  civil  officer,  were 
already  waiting  for  them.  The  plan 
they  were  to  pursue  was  simple :  a 
servant  had  disclosed  Lord  Edward's 
retreat,  and  would  admit  them  privately 
into  the  premises  by  a  back  entrance ; 
while,  soon  after,  the  house  and  neigh- 


boring streets  would  soon  be  surrounded 
by  a  military  force.  The  chosen  few 
who  were  to  arrest  the  rebel  chief  were 
to  bo  admitted  an  hour  before  the  larger 
body  should  appear,  as  troops  moving  at 
a  late  hour  in  that  direction  might  aiuse 
an  alarm,  and  frustrate  the  attempt.  It 
was  known  that  Lord  Edward  was  des- 
perate, and  well  armed.  Aware  of  the 
certainty  of  his  fate,  should  he  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  his  intention  of 
never  being  taken  alive  was  no  secret. 
To  arrest  him,  therefore,  was  a  service  of 
no  small  peril ;  and  to  a  limited  number 
of  the  college  corps,  men  of  active  habits 
and  established  courage,  the  dangerous 
duty  was  assigned. 

Two  hackney  coaches  conveyed  the 
party  to  the  end  of  Thomas  street ;  then 
alighting,  they  followed  the  police  officer 
in  silence,  and  approached  the  spot,  which 
to  one  of  them  had  already  been  preg- 
nant with  adventure.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  well-remembered  alley  the  guide 
paused,  looked  anxiously  round,  and  next 
moment  plunged  into  the  gloomy  pas- 
sage. Middleton  and  his  companions  fol- 
lowed, and,  with  amazement,  Purcell  saw 
their  leader  tap  at  the  little  wicket,  which 
instantly  opened,  and  admitted  them  into 
Downing's  garden. 

He  who  had  unclosed  the  door  held  a 
short  parley  with  the  officer,  and  imme- 
diately after  retired  through  the  garden. 
The  guide  briefly  informed  them  that  they 
were  to  remain  in  concealment,  until  he 
ascertained  the  proper  time  for  conduct- 
ing them  into  the  house.  He  would 
communicate  with  one  of  the  partv,  who 
should  be  posted  near  the  dwelling.  I 
After  a  slight  discussion,  this  duty  was 
intrusted  to  Purcell ;  and,  directly,  the 
man  returned,  led  the  student  through 
the  flower  knot,  and  concealed  him  among 
some  shrubs,  beneath  the  windows  of  Ma- 
deline's boudoir. 

While  the  student  vainly  strove  to  col- 
lect his  wandering  thoughts,  a  taper 
gleamed  from  the  casement  above.  A 
figure  crossed  the  stream  of  light — was 
it  Madeline  ?  A  conservatory  nearly 
reached  the  window,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
flower  stand  Purcell  imagined  he  might 
gain  the  casement.  What  were  his  im- 
pulses for  doing  so  he  could  not  tell ;  but 
he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  with- 
out noise  or  difficulty. 
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He  would  have  scarcely  recognized  the 
apartment.  The  paintings  were  taken 
down,  the  instruments  and  book-cases  re- 
moved, and  any  furniture  that  remained 
was  apparently  in  greiit  disorder.  The 
whole  had  an  air  of  neglect  and  desola- 
tion, ^ladeline  was  not  alone,  for  l)e 
Chattelain  stood  beside  her,  and  both 
were  busy  in  tearing  letters  and  destroy- 
ing written  papers.  The  task  was 
soon  over,  and  the  foreigner  left  the 
chamber. 

Madeline  continued  standing  at  the 
table.  She  appeared  anxious  and 
thoughtful :  the  light,  as  she  moved 
aside,  fell  upon  her  face,  and  the  cheek 
and  lip  which  so  lately  showed  the 
flush  of  health,  were  now  wan  and  color- 
less. Purcell's  heart  throbbed  painfull}^ 
There  she  stood — the  being  whom  he 
prized  above  all  earthly  things.  There 
she  stood,  unconscious  of  impending 
danger.  Could  he  know  that  peril  was 
so  near,  nor  warn  her  of  the  coming 
storm  I  would  it  be  manly  ?  would  it  be 
honorable  ?  Time  pressed — he  hesitated 
— the  struggle  was  short — loyalty  gave 
way  to  love,  and  he  gently  tapped  upon 
the  casement. 

Light  as  the  signal  was,  Madeline 
started.  A  human  face,  at  that  late  hour, 
peeping  at  the  casement,  alarmed  her. 
She  was  about  to  fly  from  the  room, 
when  her  name,  murmured  in  a  low,  but 
well  remembered  voice,  prevented  it.  She 
approached — threw  tho  sash  open,  and 
Purcell  sprang  into  the  chamber,  and 
threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

Both  were  for  a  moment  silent,  till 
Madeline,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed 
— "  Is  this  honorable  ?"  "  Is  this  gen- 
erous ?" 

''  Madeline,"  said  the  student,  in  deep 
emotion,  "  I  come  to  save  you — even  now 
the  house  is  being  surrounded,  and  treach- 
ery has  already  admitted  a  part  of  your 
enemies  to  the  garden." 

"  Tlieir  visit  is  too  late,  and  my  husband 
is  far  beyond  pursuit.  Ho  sailed  three 
days  since  for  America." 

"And  left  you  behind,  unprotected, 
Madeline  !" 

S!ie  colored  deeply,  an  her  eyes  fell 
up^jn  the  carjjet. 

"  The  urgency  of  the  case  did  not  allow 
me  time  to  accompany  him.  Your  party 
came  hither  to  arrest  him  T 


"  No,  Madeline  ;  there  is  another " 

*'  Another  /" — and  her  face  grew  red 
and  pale  in  quick  succession. 

"  There  is " 

"  Who  ?" 

"Lord  Edward." 

"  Merciful  God  !     Am  I  betrayed  ?" 

"  You  are.     Phillips  is  a  villain." 

"  I  feared  him.  Purcell,  will  you  save 
me  a  second  time  f 

"  J^onc  shall  harm,  thee,  Madeline." 

"  For  myself  I  have  no  fears.  I  am  a 
woman :  but  my  friend,  Purcell,  save  him ! 
— save  him !" 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot,  escape  is  impossible, 
and  resistance  to  my  companions  were 
worse  than  madness." 

"  Purcell — dear  Stephen — on  my  knees 
I  supplicate  your  mercy." 

The  student  raised  her  gently.  "  Ma- 
deline," he  said  iu  a  voice  of  poignant 
agony,  "if  Hfe  would  serve  you,  mine 
is  freely  at  your  disposal ;  but  my  honor 
and  my  allegiance  alike  prohibit  lue  from 
abetting  the  unhappy  man's  escape." 

But  Madeline  was  again  at  his  feet. 
"  Purcell,  you  loved  me ;  you  swore  it, 
and  I  believed  you.  By  that  love  I  con- 
jure you " 

"  Stop,  Madeline,  stop  !  I  will  be  any- 
thing for  you  but  a  traitor." 

"  Purcell,  I  will  never  outlivo  the  de- 
struction of  my  benefactor — my  more 
than  father.  I  was  desolate — I  was 
homeless  ; — he  saved  me — ^hc  sheltered 
me, — and  if  I  cannot  save  him  I  will  die 
with  him."  Her  eye  lightened  as  she 
spoke,  and  Purcell  treral>led  as  he  marked 
her  resolution.  Madeline  observed  his 
changing  countenance — "  Hear  me,  dear 
Purcell,  hear  me,  but  one  moment;" 
and  again  her  soft  voice  burst  forth  in 
earnest  and  touching  entreaty — "Save 
him — and  I  will  be  thy  slave  for 
ever !" 

"  Madeline,  tempt  me  not." 

She  to<jk  his  hand — siie  called  on  him 
by  every  term  of  endeai-raent. 

"  Ma^leline,'  exclaimed  the  student,  "  I 
am  nearly  mad  !  Ih-.ir  me ;"  and  the  rest 
he  whisp^^red  in  her  ear. 

"/  will :  80  heljj  me.  Heaven  /"  was  tho 
reply. 

Jjove  succeeded  over  duty :  Purcell 
seized  a  pen,  wrote  the  ])arole  and 
counter:-) gn,  clasped  her  to  his  bosom 
convulBively,    and    as    he    pressed    her 
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'  lips,  he  mutt«!red — "  He  is  safe :  but  I 
am  lost  !"'  Then  leaping  throiigli  the 
window,  took  his  station  where  the  false 
domestic  had  posted  him  among  the  ever- 
greens. 

Directly  the  light  vanished  from  the 
casement  of  tli6  boudoir.  "  She  is  gone," 
said  the  student,  "  tb  complete  the 
treachery  I  have  commenced.  Oh,  Ma- 
deline, what  have  I  not  fallen  to  I 
who  would  believe  that  Stephen  Pur- 
cell  should  sink  into  a  felon,  and  his 
once  vaunted  honor  become  a  reproach 
to  his  family  and  name  I  Madeline, 
this  I  have  done  for  thee.  I  h.ave  won 
thee,  but  fearful  was  the  piicxj  thou  cost 
me." 

His  soliloqUT  was  interrupted,  and  the 
betrayer  stood  l)Oside  him. 

"  You  are  waiting,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
whisper:  all's  right;  f>^rd  Eilward,  or, 
as  they  call  him  here.  M.  Dc  Chattelain 
lias  retired  to  his  sleeping  room.  He  never 
undresses,  but  merely  throws  himself  upon 
the  bed  ;  he  will  be  asleep  directly  :  move 
the  party  quietly  hither,  and  I  will  come 
to  you  presently." 

Purcell  summoned  his  companions, 
and  without  noise  they  were  posted  in 
the  appointed  place,  and  Phillips  was  not 
long  absent. 

"  He  sleeps,"  said  the  traitor,  in  a  deep 
low  voice ;  "  his  taper  is  extinguished.  I 
liavo  listeneil  at  the  door,  and  the  cham- 
ber is  as  still  as  deatli.  His  pistols  lie 
upon  the  dressing-table,  and  a  double 
liladed  dagger  is  always  beneath  the 
}nllow.  I  will  lead  you  to  the  room : 
if  the  door  is  fastened,  burst  it  ojien 
with  this  sle-dge ;  rush  in,  tlirow  your- 
selves promptly  upon  him,  and  he  v/iil 
be  unable  to  reach  the  pistols,  or  use  the 
•iagger." 

In  breathless  silence  the  partv  were 
conducted  through  the  hall :  thev  as- 
cended the  stairs.  Pointing  to  a  door, 
the  traitor  whispovod,  "  That  is  the  room." 
The  officer  softly  tried  tlie  lock  :  the  bolt 
tunietl  easily  :  "  Be  sudden,  bovs  !"  next 
moment  the  door  flew  open.  Middlelon 
and  his  companions  sprang  fearlessly  in, 
and  threw  themselves  across  the  bed : — 
"  Lights  I"  cried  several  voices,  and  two 
dark  lanterns  were  unclosed ;  the  bed  was 
encompassed  by  the  party — but  it  was 
unoccupied  I 

"  Hell  and  furies !"  exclaimed  the  leader 


— ^^'more  light;  search  every  spot,  my 
lads;  see — the  bed  coverings'are  tossed; 
some  one  was  hitely  hen;,  and  our  man 
is  n(jt  lar  oQ."  The  chamber  wa:s  exa- 
mined ;  it  l)ore,  indeed,  evident  signs  of 
being  but  lately  deserted ;  but  of  Lord 
Edwiud  there  was  no  tr:iCo  whatever,  al- 
though a  silk  night  cap  wjis  on  the. 
pillow,  and  a  dressing  gown  of  foreign 
fashion  proved  that  the  chamber  had  been 
his. 

The  infoi-mer  was  astonished.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  scarce  elapsed 
since  he  lighted  .  tlie  rebel  chief  to 
this  apartment:  he  saw  him  close  the 
door ;  every  spot,  every  article  of  furni- 
ture was  minutely  exaniined ;  Lord  Ed- 
ward was  gone ! 

The  party  were  bewildered,  when  the 
march  of  a  military  body  was  heard 
without,  and  the  order  to  "Halt,  and 
extend  to  the  right  and  left,"  proved  that 
they  were  the  expected  soldiery.  Ln- 
mediately  the  commanding  ofKcer  en- 
tered, and  demanded,  '•  where  is  the 
prisoner  T' 

"  The  prisoner  ?" 
"  Yes ;  is  he  not  in  custody  ?" 
"  In  custody  ?" 

"Why  the  deni  do  you  bandv  words 
with  me.  Is  not  Lord  Ldw'ard  ar- 
rested ?" 

"No,  he  is  not  here." 
"  Not  here !" 
"•  Tis  true.  Colonel." 

'•  The  man  you  sent  to  bring  up  the  de- 
tachment told  me — ." 
'•  We  sent  no  raan  P 
"  What !  sent  no  one  ?  then  is  there 
treachery  at  work.  A  person  met  us  in 
Thomas  street,  and  stated  that  you  had 
despatched  him  to  bring  us  to  your  as- 
sistance." 

"  And  did  you  let  him  pass  ?" 
"Undoubtedly;    he  had  both  parole 
and  countersign." 
"Describe  him." 

"  Low  sized,  dark  clothes,  gentlemanly 
address." 

"  Lord  E-lward,  by  Heaven  I  There  is 
a  traitor  amongst  us  ;  but  let  us  lose  no 
time,  and  we  may  yet  trace  him." 

Instantly  the  h.iuso  was  abandoned ; 
but  rapidly,  as  the  pursuit  was  made  it 
\v:vs  unavailing.  The  pickets  and  sen- 
trios  were  closely  questioned,  but  no  one 
answering  tl  e  description  given  of  tlie 
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i:ebel  chief  had  passed  them.  Deeply 
chagrined  at  their  failure,  the  military  re- 
tire^.!  to  their  barracks,  and  Purcell  and 
his  companions  to  the  university. 

A  note  from  Madeline  next  day  re- 
quested, that,  to  avoid  suspicion,  the  stu- 
dent's visits  for  a  time  should  cease,  and 
prudence  induced  him  to  accede  to  the 
wish  exjjressed  in  her  letter.  Two  days 
passed  ;  early  on  the  third  morning  a 
message  tVom  Madeline  came  :  on  the 
preceding  night  Lord  Edward  had  been 
arrested,  and  Downing's  house  and  pro- 
perty set  on  fire  by  the  military,  and  en- 
tirely consumed. 

He  found  her  at  an  obscure  hotel,  and 
there  learned  the  particulars  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward's capture,  lie  had  been  taken  at 
a  feather  dealer's  in  Thomas  street,  in 
which,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  the 
principal  assailant  was  killed,  and  the  se- 
cond wounded  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 
The  rebel  chief  received  a  pistol  shot  in 
the  struggle,  and  expired  in  Newgate  a 
few  days  afterwards. 

Downing's  house  had  been  a  second 
time  visited  by  the  military.  In  an  ad- 
jacent timber  yard  a  large  quantity  of 
pikes  were  unfortunately  discovered  ;  the 
premises  were  instantly  tired,  and  the 
whole  burned  to  the  ground. 

Madeline  was  in  the  deepest  distress  ; 
the  destruction  of  property  to  an  immense 
amount  appeared,  a  trifling  loss,  com- 
pared to  the  death  of  her  dear  friend  and 
benefactor.  She  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  excited  soldiery ;  and  a 
small  box,  containing  cash  and  jewels, 
was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  de- 
stroyers of  her  home. 

"  I  am  now  desolate,  truly  desolate,^'' 
she  said,  as  the  student  strove  to  comfort 
her :  ''  deserted  by  a  husband,  bereaved 
of  a  dear  and  faithful  friend — oh  where 
shall  I  look  for  protection  ?" 

"To  we,  Madeline;  you  are  mine  ;  you 
swore  it,  and  misfortune  unites  us :  hence- 
forth our  destinies  shall  be  the  same. 

The  interview  was  long  and  agonising. 
Madeline  at  length  consente/1  to  leave 
Ireland  with  her  lover ;  and  that  evening, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Tennison, 
they  took  possession  of  apartments  at  an 
hotel  in  Dawson  street. 

If  ever  excuse  could  bo  offered  for  a 
deliberate  \'iolation  of  conjugal  faith,  there 
might  be  some  apology  for  Madeline's. 


She  w:is  a  helpless  and  deserted  stranger 
alone  in  the  world,  and  abandoned  by 
him  whom  the  laws  of  God  and  man  liad 
constituted  her  protector.  She  was  loved 
by  a  being  young  and  ardent  as  her- 
self. Under  other  circumstances  she 
mig'ht  have  combatted  the  temptation 
that  assailed  her ;  but  a  perilous  series 
of  calamities  beset  her  ;  she  fell — yet  poor 
Madeline,  while  obnoxious  to  censure, 
was  not  undaserving  of  pity. 

Jack  Middleton,  when  acquainted  witli 
the  fatal  step  taken  by  his  imprudent 
friend,  was  at  first  overpowered  with  as- 
tonishment and  dismay ;  but  Madeline's 
exquisite  beauty  won  upon  his  versatile 
imagination.  He  discovered  that  men 
were  mad  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in- 
stanced the  cases  of  Romeo,  Marc  Anto- 
ny, and  other  very  excellent  personages, 
who  had  fallen  victims  to  "  the  witchery 
of  woman."  As  the  act  was  irrevocable, 
Jack  urged  the  student  to  lose  no  time 
in  leaving  Ireland.  Accordingly,  Pur- 
cell wrote  exculpatory  letters  to  his  fami- 
ly, arranged  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and. 
having  procured  the  necessary  passports, 
prepared  to  leave  the  city  for  Belfast, 
whence  he  ascertained  that  he  could  ob- 
tain a  passage  to  the  continent. 

Travelling,  owing  to  the  disturbed  stato 
of  the  country,  was  necessarily  insecure ; 
but  Purcell  had  little  apprehension  of 
danger.  Accompanied  by  the  beautiful 
partner  of  his  flight,  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
faithful  companion,  and  on  the  memora- 
ble evening  of  the  23d  of  May,  left  Dub- 
lin in  the  Belfast  mail. 

On  that  night  the  insuriection  broke 
out ;  a  simultaneous  rising  was  expected 
to  take  place  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  signal  to  the  remainder  of  the 
disaffected,  to  know  when  the  capital  was 
in  arras,  had  been  notified  to  the  leaders 
of  the  malcontents. 

The  Belfast  mail,  protected  by  its  cus- 
tomary guards,  and  an  escort  of  a  few 
dragoons,  reached  the  domain  of  Santry, 
which,  at  that  time,  bounded  the  great 
north  road  with  its  lofty  and  ivy  covered 
wall. 

There  were  no  passengers  that  night 
excepting  the  student  and  his  mistress. 
The  latter  was  unusually  dejected,  and 
Purcell  endeavored  to  dissipate  her  me- 
lancholy. "  Lean  upon  my  bosom.  Made- 
lino  ;  it  is  a  faithful  one,"  .said  tlie  ro- 
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luantic  youth.  "  There,  my  sweet  one, 
thy  image  is  enshrined.  In  another  hind, 
love  and  happiness  shall  be  ours.  Cour- 
age ;  danger  is  over  ;  am  I  not  xoilh  thee  ! 
and  what  can  now  be  apprehended  ?" 

"  Stop,"  cried  a  hundred  voices,  and 
instantly  the  carriage  wjis  checked,  and  jls 
the  leaders' breasts  came  against  astrong 
barrier  which  had  been  laid  across  the 
road,  Madeline  shrieked  as  PurccU  threw 
down  the  glass,  and  called  on  the  driver 
to  proceed. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the 
road  is  totally  blocked  up." 

"  Stop  !"  thundered  a  voice  from  the 
park  wall.  '■'■Surrender!  or  every  soul 
shall  perishP 

Purcell,  brave  as  a  lion,  leaped  from 
the  coach,  and  rushed  forward  to  re- 
move the  obstruction  ;  the  dragoons  dis- 
charged their  carbines,  and  the  guards 
fired  on  the  assailants.  Instantly  a  stream 
of  musketry  was  returned  from  behind 
the  wall.  From  the  opposite  ditch,  the 
Barrier,  before,  behind,  shots  were  heard. 
The  dragoons  fell ;  the  guard  were  disa- 
bled ;  still  Purcell,  regardless  of  the 
heavy  fire  that  blazed  around  him,  labor- 
ed with  desperate  intrepidity.  A  portion 
of  the  barricade  gave  way  :  he  was  call- 
ing to  the  guard  to  be  steady,  when  his 
eyes  turning  upon  the  carriage,  he  saw 
Madeline  in  the  act  of  springing  out; 
that  moment  she  gave  a  piercing  shriek, 
"/  am  murdered!''''  she  feebly  uttered, 
and  fell  dead  upon  the  road. 

With  a  thrilling  cry,  Purcell  bounded 
to  the  spot :  he  raised  her  in  his  arras  ; 
she  was  dead  !  the  ball  had  passed  thro' 
the  heart.  Next  moment  a  blow  from 
behind  felled  him  to  the  earth,  and  laid 
him  beside  that  beautiful  being,  who,  but 
just  now,  had  been  all  life  and  loveliness. 
*  *  *  % 

Five  weeks  elapsed  before  Purcell's  me- 
mory returned.  He  awoke  as  from  a 
fearful  dream.  He  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  his  family ;  and  his  faithful 
friend,  Middleton,  had  seldom  left  his 
side.  His  recovery  was  long  doubtful ; 
and  when  able  to  bear  a  journey,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  Ireland,  to  try  the  mild- 
er influence  of  a  southern  climate.  He 
went ;  hut  never  returned  !  Yearly,  Jack 
Middleton  received  a  letter  from  him ; 
and  he  soon  after  mentioned  that  he  had 


assumed  another  name,  and  joined  the 
army  of  the  Rhine. 

By  degrees,  Purcell's  story  faded  from 
the  recollection  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
generally  stated  that  he  h.ad  died  broken 
hearted  and  in  obscurity.  None,  save 
one  knew  that  the  Count  de  Florival,  the 
favorite  aid-de-camp  of  Napoleon,  a  grand 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  colo- 
nel of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  was  the 
unhappy  lover  of  Madeline  Doivnlng. 


THE  GAZETl-E. 

Six  weeks  passed  away.  The  hospi- 
tals were  untenanted ;  most  of  the  wound- 
ed had  recovered,  and  joined  their  re- 
spective regiments  in  France  ;  and  those 
whose  injuries  had  been  so  severe  as  to 
render  them  unserviceable,  were  invalid- 
ed, and  sent  home  to  England. 

A  cool  and  refreshing  evening  had  suc- 
ceeded a  sultry  day  in  August,  and  the 
park  at  Brussels  was  crowded  with  pe- 
destrians. One  military  group  were 
earnestly  engaged  in  perusing  au  Eng- 
lish newspajKT :  it  was  to  them  a  most 
important  document,  as  it  contained  the 
Waterloo  Gazette  ;  and  yet  its  columns 
were  a  mingled  source  of  pleasure  and  re- 
gret :  it  notified  their  own  promotions, 
nnd  recorded  the  death  of  many  a  valued 
friend. 

"  Denis,  you  have  succeeded  a  gallant 
soldier,"  said  our  old  acquaintance,  Frank 
Kennedy,  to  the  newly  appointed  colonel 
of  the  28th;  "  Poor' Hilson !  long  will 
his  loss  be  felt ;  so  bravo,  and  yet  so  gen- 
tle !  The  men  ahnost  adored  him.  When 
he  fell,  the  groan  of  anguish  that  burst 
from  our  squares  will  never  leave  my  me- 
mory. At  that  moment  the  lancers  as- 
sailed us  in  front  and  flank:  but  when 
our  close  and  sustained  fire  dispersed 
them,  during  the  temporary  lull  that  suc- 
ceeded, we  laid  our  Colonel's  still  warm 
body  in  the  earth,  and  covered  it  with  a 
few  sods.  He  sleeps  where  he  tell,  and 
where  could  his  spirit  find  a  meeter  rest- 
ing place  ?" 

'"Tis  ?Il  the  fate  of  war.  Hilson 's 
death  gave  me  a  regiment,  and  made  you 
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a  major  Frank.  It  was  a  pity,  too,  that 
Mac  Carthy  did  not  survive  to  enjoy  the 
reward  of' his  heroism.  His  regiment 
speads  of  his  actions  with  enthusiasm." 

"  No  wonder ;  his  deeds  were  worthy 
of  an  age  of  chivah-y.  In  every  charge 
Mac  Carthv  was  foremost,  and  how  he 
escai>ed  so'  long  is  astonishing.  To  him 
AVaterioo  was  a  succession  of  personal 
t-nc-junters — numbers  died  by  his  sword; 
and  Avherc  lie  perislied,  the  crowd  of 
cuirassiers  lieaped  around  told  how  des- 
perate his  dying  elibrts  had  been." 

'•After  all,"  said  the  little  major  with 
a  si 2,-h,  "^\':»i"  requires  a  set  off  for  the 
numerous  calamities  it  intlicts  on  life  and 
limb  ;  for  my  part^  I  am  ruined." 

•'Ruined  r  why,  what  the  devil  ruined 
you  ?  Tlr-re  you  are  as  fresh  as  a  recruit ; 
a  lieutenant  colonel  by  brevet,  and  senior 
major  of  the  gallant  28th. 

"Ah  I  Denis;  this  infernal  scar  upon 
my  cheek;  it  quite  disfigures  me.  You 
know  one  looks  to^a  quiet  retirement  af- 
ter a  little  more  service,  and  is  it  not  me- 
lancholy to  think  that  my  features  and 
fortunes  are  both  blemished  ?" 

"  Ha  I  ha  ■  ha  1  and  does  a  scratch  up- 
on the  cheek  render  a  man  not  markeia- 
'  ble?  No,  Jack,  no  ;  that  very  scar  gives 
vou  a  martial  and  distinguished  air,  that, 
if  I  be  any  judge  of  bwiuty,  will  render 
your  natural  charms  irresistible." 

"  As  Melcomb  has  alluded  *:o  '  quiet  re- 
tirements' and    future   fortunes,   I  liavc 

made  up  mind  to ' 

"  Do  what  ?"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant 
colonels  together. 
"  Marry  /" 
"  Marry  T 

"  Ay,  to-morrow  morning ;  and  I  have 
to  request  that  you  will  both  honor  my 
nuptials  with  your  presence." 

"  Melcomb  will,  Frank  ;  but  I — I  could 
could  not  have  iissuranco  enough  to  meet 
the  lady,  after  the  pains  1  took  to  iissurc 
her  you  were  the  most  profligat<;  rascal 
irr  the  ser\'ice," 

".All  is  forgotten,  Denis,  lly  dear 
Lucy*  unites  her  entreaties  with  mine." 

"'Well,  if  I  could  believe  that  my 
friendly  effoits  to  ruin  you  were  forgiven, 
I  would  go." 

"I  have  not  spirit*,"  murmured  the 
little  major.  "  Curse  upon  all  lancers ;  it 
in  an  atrocious  weapon,  and  none  but 
Turks  and  Calraucks  should  use  it ;  it  is 


a  sinful  and  unchristian-like  tool,  for  it 
disfigures  a  man  unmercifully ;"  and  a 
groan  bespoke  the  grief  this  late  spolia- 
tion of  his  beauty  caused  to  the  little 
warrioi'. 

"  Come,  Jack,  rouse  thy  courage,  yoU 
shall  see  Frank  noosed  in  the  morning, 
and  who  can  U'W  but  that  thyself,  man, 
shall  be  the  next  adventurer  in  Hymen's 
lottery  2" 

Melcomb  shook  his  head.  Denis  con- 
tinued, "  Is  it  because  that  Poonah  pain- 
ter at  Canterbury  gave  thee  the  slip  that 
Jack  Melcomb  should  despair?'  Come  to 
Ireland  with  me,  and*  by  the  assistance 
of  St.  Patrick  I'll  marry  you  out  of  hand.'* 
"  Are  the  Irish  ladies  particularly  hu- 
mane f ' 

'•  They  are,  the  darling  creatures  T  re- 
j)lied  the  lieutenant  colonel.  "  Come  with 
me,  and  beyond  that  blessed  stream,  the 
Shannon,  I'll  insure  you  an  angel,  with  a 
name  four  syllables  long,  an  excellent  for- 
tune, if  it  be  only  recoverable,  and  a  pe- 
digree conunencing  in  the  ark,  and  end- 
ing with  the  battle  of  "Waterloo. — Egad, 
I  have  known  a  man  man  y  there,  with  so 
little  delay,  as  prevented  him  obtaining 
his  own  Consent.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the 
hymeneal  adventure  of  the  redoubted. 
Captain  Plinliramon  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  the  little  major. 
"  Come  to  the  hotel,  and  you  shall  hear 
it  over  a  bottle,  for  it's  but  a  dry  story. 
Come  away,  Kennedy — this  night  thy 
freedom  ends:  Lord,  that  men,  when 
they  are  well,  cannot  keep  themselves  so !" 
and  Denis  Mac  Dermott  leil  off  his  com- 
panions, singing  the  old  dity — 

"  A  b.'vclielor  leads  an  easy  life;. 

i'ew  tblks  that  arc  ini.rriocl,  live  better ; 
'Tis  a  vory  pood  thing  to  li:ivc  a  good  wifo ; 

Uut  thu  trouble  is  liow  to  get  her." 


CAPTAIN  PLINLIMMON. 

I'll  no'cr  bo  drunk  -wliilst  I  live  again,  bnt 
in  honcft,  civil,  gc'Iy  cornpnny.  for  this  trick. 
If  I  be  drunk.  111  b<>  drunk  vAlh  tho.so.tbac 
have  the  fi-ar  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken 
knaves. — Suaksf'Eaue. 

They  wcro  wedded  and  bedded,  och  bono. 
Irish  Ballad. 

It  was  on  a  cold  afternoon  in  Februa- 
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This  book  was  written  by  the  desire  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a  dear 
friend,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  dedicated  had  Providence  permit- 
ted. But  since  then,  all  suddenly  and  unawares,  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  take  that  journey  which  every  man  must  take.  Upon  the  grave 
which  has  reunited  him  to  his  sweet  wife,  who  went  before,  I  lay  this 
poor  little  soon-fading  handful  of  mortal  flowers.  H.  B.  and  E.  B.,  faith- 
ful friends,  wheresoever  you  may  be  in  ELis  wide  universe,  God  bless 
you,  dear  and  gentle  souls ! 


O  M  B  R  A. 


CHAPTER  I. 

KATHERINE  COURTENAY  was  an  only 
child,  and  a  great  heiress ;  and  hoth  her 
parents  had  died  before  she  was  able  to  form 
any  clear  idea  of  them.  She  -was  brought  up 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  natural  life  of  child- 
hood— that  world  hemmed  in  by  the  dear  faces 
of  fiither  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  which 
forma  to  most  girls  the  introductory  chapter 
into  life.  She  never  knew  it.  She  lived  in 
Langton-Courtenay — with  her  nurse  first,  and 
then  with  her  governess,  the  centre  of  a  throng 
of  sers-ants,  in  the  immense,  desolate  house. 
Even  in  these  relationships  the  lonely  child  did 
not  find  the  motherhood  which  lonely  children 
so  often  find  in  the  care  of  some  pitying,  ten- 
der-hearted stranger.  Her  guardian,  who  was 
her  father's  uncle,  an  old  man  of  the  world,  was 
one  of  those  who  distrust  old  servants,  and  ac- 
cept from  their  inferiors  nothing  more  than  can 
be  paid  for.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  from 
the  beginning  that  little  Kate  should  not  be  eat- 
en up  by  locusts,  as  he  said — that  she  should 
have  no  kind  of  retainers  about  her,  flattering 
her  vanity  with  unnecessary  affection  and  osten- 
tatious zeal ;  but  only  honest  servants  (as  hon- 
est, he  would  add,  as  they  ever  are),  who  ex- 
pected nothing  but  the  day's  wages  for  the 
day's  work.  To  procure  this,  he  allowed  no 
one  to  remain  long  with  his  ward.  Her  nurse 
was  changed  half  a  dozen  times  during  the 
period  in  which  she  required  such  a  guardian ; 
and  her  governess  had  shared  the  same  fate. 
She  had  never  been  allowed  to  attach  herself  to 
one  more  than  another.  When  any  signs  of 
feeling  made  themselves  apparent,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  sent  forth  his  remorseless  decree.  "Kate 
shall  never  be  any  woman's  slave,  nor  any  old 
servant's  victim,  if  I  can  help  it,"  he  said.  He 
would  have  liked,  had  that  been  practicable,  to 
turn  her  into  a  public  school,  and  let  her  "  find 
her  level,"  as  boys  do ;  but  as  that  was  not 
practicable,  he  made  sure,  at  least,  that  no  sen- 
timental influences  should  impair  his  nursling's 
independence  and  vigor.  Thus  the  alleviations 
which  natural  sympathy  and  pity  might  have 
given  her  were  lost  to  Kate.  Her  attendants 
were  afraid  to  love  her ;  her  often-changed  in- 
structresses had  to  shut  their  hearts  against  the 
appeal  of  compassion,  as  well  as  the  appeal  made 
by  the  girl's  natural  attractiveness.  She  had 
to  be  to  them  as  princesses  are  but  rarely  to 


their  teachers  and  companions — a  half-mistress, 
half-pupil.  An  act  of  utter  self-renunciation 
was  required  of  them  before  ever  they  set  foot 
in  Langton-Courtenay.  Mr.  Courtenay  himself 
made  the  engagement,  and  prescribed  its  terms. 
He  paid  very  liberally  ;  and  he  veiled  his  inso- 
lence under  the  garb  of  perfect  politeness.  "I 
do  not  wish  Miss  Courtenay  to  make  any  friends 
out  of  her  own  class, "he  would  say.  "I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  make  the  temporary  connec- 
tion between  my  niece  and  you  advantageous 

to  yourself,  Miss .     But  I  must  exact,  on 

the  other  side,  that  there  shall  be  no  sentiment- 
al bonds  formed,  no  everlasting  friendships,  no 
false  relationship.  I  have  seen  the  harm  of 
such  things,  and  suffered  from  it.  Therefore, 
if  these  should  be  your  ideas — " 

"You  wanted  a  governess,  I  heard,  and  I 
applied  for  the  situation — I  never  thought  of 
any  thing  more,"  said  quickly,  with  some  of- 
fense, the  irritated  applicant. 

"Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay.  "With 
this  understanding  every  thing  may  be  decided 
at  once.  I  am  happy  to  have  met  with  a  lady 
who  understands  my  meaning."  And  thus  the 
bargain  would  be  made.  But,  as  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  the  ladies  who  were  willing  to  take 
service  under  these  terms  were  by  no  means 
the  highest  of  their  class.  Sometimes  it  would 
happen  that  Mr.  Courtenay  received  a  sharp 
rebuff  in  these  preliminary  negotiations.  "I 
trust,  of  course,  that  I  shall  grow  fond  of  my 
pupil,  and  she  of  me,"  said  one  stouter-hearted 
woman,  for  example.  And  the  old  squire  made 
her  a  sarcastic  bow. 

"  Quite  unnecessary — wholly  unnecessary,  I 
assure  you,"  he  said, 

"Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it,"  was  the  reply;  and  this  applicant — 
whose  testimonials  were  so  high,  and  were 
from  such  "  good  people  "  (meaning,  of  course, 
from  a  succession  of  duchesses,  countesses,  and 
families  of  renown),  that  Mr.  Courtenay  would, 
he  confessed,  have  given  "  any  money  "  to  se- 
cure her  senices — got  up  with  impatience,  and 
made  him  a  courtesy  which  would,  could  she 
have  managed  it,  have  been  as  sarcastic  as  his 
bow,  but  which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  only  an 
agitated  and  awkward  obeisance,  tremulous 
with  generous  rage:  "such  an  arrangement 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  me." 

And  so  poor  Kate  missed  a  woman  who 
might  have  been  a  kind  of  secondary  mother  to 
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the  forlorn  child,  nnd  acquired  a  mercenary 
dragon  instead,  who  loved  nobody,  and  was  in- 
capable of  attracting  love. 

The  consequences  of  this  training  were  not, 
perhaps,  exactly  such  as  niiglit  have  been  ex- 
pected. Kate's  high  spirits  and  energetic  tem- 
per retained  a  certain  ascendency  over  her  cir- 
cumstances; her  faults  were  serious  and  deep- 
rooted,  but  on  the  surface  she  had  a  gaiete  du 
caiir — an  impulsive  power  of  sympathy  and  ca- 
pacity for  interesting  herself  in  other  people, 
which  could  not  but  be  potent  for  good  or  evil 
in  her  life.  It  developed,  however,  in  the  first 
place,  into  a  love  of  interference,  and  conse- 
quently of  gossip,  which  would  have  alarmed 
any  one  really  concerned  for  her  character  and 
happiness.  She  was  kept  from  loving  or  from 
being  loved.  She  was  arbitrarily  fixed  among 
strangers,  surrounded  with  faces  which  were 
never  permitted  to  become  fiimiliar,  defrauded 
of  all  the  interests  of  affection  ;  and  her  lively 
mind  avenged  itself  b\-  a  determination  to 
know  every  thing  and  meddle  with  every  thing 
within  her  reach.  Kate  at  fifteen  was  not 
mournful,  despondent,  or  solitary,  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  ;  on  the  contrar}-,  she  was  the 
very  type  of  activity,  a  little  inquisitive  despot, 
the  greatest  gossip  and  busybody  within  a  doz- 
en miles  of  Langton-Courtenay.  The  tendrils 
of  her  nature,  which  ought  to  have  clung  firm 
and  close  around  some  natural  prop,  trailed  all 
abroad,  and  caught  at  every  thing.  Nothing 
was  too  paltry  for  her,  and  nothing  too  grand. 
She  had  the  audacity  to  interfere  in  the  matter 
of  the  lighted  candles  on  the  altar,  when  the 
new  High-Church  rector  of  Langton  first  came 
into  power ;  and  she  interfered  remorselessly  to 
take  away  Widow  Budd's  snuff,  when  it  was 
found  out  that  the  reason  she  assigned  for  want- 
ing it — the  state  of  her  eyes — was  a  shameful 
pretense.  Kate  did  not  shrink  from  cither  of 
these  bold  practical  assaults  upon  the  liberty  of 
her  subjects.  She  would  no  doubt  have  in- 
quired into  the  queen's  habits,  and  counseled, 
if  not  required,  some  change  in  them,  had  that 
illustrious  lady  paid  a  visit  to  Langton-Courte- 
nay. This  was  how  Nature  managed  itself  for 
her  especial  training.  She  could  no  more  be 
made  unsympathetic,  unenergetic,  or  deprived 
of  her  warm  interest  in  the  world,  than  .she 
could  be  made  sixty.  But  all  these  good  qual- 
ities could  be  turned  into  evil,  and  this  was  what 
her  guardian  managed  to  do.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  watch  over  her  personally  during  her 
childhood,  and  therefore  he  was  unconscious  of 
the  exact  progress  of  affairs. 

Old  Mr.  Courtenay  was  totally  unlike  the 
child  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  train.  lie 
did  not  care  a  straw  for  his  fellow-creatures ; 
they  took  their  way,  and  he  took  his,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter.  When  any  great 
calamity  occurred,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
it  must  be  their  own  fault.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  joy  and  rejoicing,  he  took  his 
share  of  the  feast,  and  reflected,  with  a  smile, 


that  wise  men  enjoy  the  banquets  which  fools 
make.  To  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  for 
any  thing  that  might  happen  seemed  to  him 
the  strangest,  the  most  incomprehensible  folly. 
And  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  save  the 
young  heiress  of  his  house  from  the  locusts,  and  ' 
to  keep  her  free  from  all  connections  or  associ- 
ations which  might  be  a  drag  upon  her  in  future 
times,  he  had  been  honestly  unconscious  that 
he  was  doing  wrong  to  nature.  Love! — what 
did  she  want  with  love? — what  was  the  good 
of  it  ?  Mr.  Courtenay  himself  got  on  very  well 
without  any  such  frivolous,  imaginary  necessity, 
and  so,  of  course,  would  Kate.  He  was  so  con- 
fident in  the  wisdon),  and  even  in  the  natural- 
ness, of  his  system,  tliat  he  did  not  even  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  watch  over  its  progress. 
Of  course  it  would  come  all  riglit.  Why  should 
he  trouble  himself  about  the  details  ? — to  keep 
fast  to  this  principle  gave  him  quite  enough 
trouble.  Circumstances,  however,  had  occur- 
red which  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  visit 
Langton-Courtenay  when  Kate  completed  her 
fifteenth  year.  New  people  had  appeared  on  the 
scene,  who  threatened  to  be  a  greater  trouble 
to  him,  and  a  greater  danger  for  Kate,  than 
even  the  governesses ;  and  his  sense  of  duty 
was  strong  enough  to  move  him,  in  thus  far, 
at  least,  to  personal  interference  on  his  ward's 
behalf. 

At  fifteen  Kate  Courtenay  was  the  very  im- 
personation of  youthful  beauty,  vigor,  and  im- 
petuous life.  She  seemed  to  dance  as  she 
walked,  to  be  eloquent  and  rhetorical  M'hen  she 
spoke,  out  of  the  mere  exuberance  of  her  being. 
Her  hair,  which  was  full  of  color,  chestnut- 
brown,  still  fell  in  negligent  abundance  about 
her  shoulders ;  not  in  stiff  curls,  after  the  old 
mode,  nor  crej)i^,  according  to  the  new,  but  in 
one  undulating,  careless  flow.  Though  she 
was  still  dressed  in  the  sackcloth  of  the  school- 
room, there  was  an  air  of  authoritative  inde- 
pendence about  her,  more  imposing  a  great 
deal  than  was  that  garb  of  complete  woman- 
hood, the  "long  dress,"  to  which  she  looked 
for\vard  with  awe  and  hope.  Her  figure  was 
full  for  her  age,  yet  so  light,  so  well-formed,  so 
free  and  rapid  in  movement,  that  it  had  all  the 
graceful  effect  of  the  most  girlish  slenderness. 
Her  voice  was  slightly  high-pitched — not  soft 
and  low,  as  is  the  ideal  woman's  —  and  she 
talked  for  three  people,  pouring  forth  her  ex- 
periences, her  recollections,  her  questions  and 
remarks,  in  a  flood.  It  was  not  quite  lady-like, 
more  than  one  unhappy  instructress  of  Kate's 
youth  had  suggested  ;  but  there  seemed  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  she  should  pay  any  at- 
tention to  such  a  suggestion.  "If  it  is  natu- 
ral for  me  to  talk  so,  why  should  I  try  to  talk 
otherwise?  Why  should  I  care  what  people 
think?  You  may.  Miss  Blank,  because  they 
will  find  fault  with  j'ou,  and  take  away  your 
pupils,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  but  nobody  can 
do  any  thing  to  me."  This  was  Kate's  vindi- 
cation of  her  voice,  which  rang  through  all 
'  Langton-Courtenay  clear  as  a  boll,  and  sweet 
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enough  to  lienr,  but  imperative,  decisive,  high- 
pitched,  and  unceasing.  When  her  uncle  saw 
her,  his  first  sensation  was  one  of  pleasure. 
She  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  step  before  the 
front  door,  tlie  sunshine  surrounding  her  with 
a  golden  luilo,  made  out  of  the  stray  golden 
luminous  threads  in  her  hair. 

"  IIow  do  you  do,  uncle?"  she  called  out  to 
him  as  soon  as  he  appeared.  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  come  at  last. 
It  is  always  a  change  to  have  you  here,  and 
there  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  talk  of. 
You  have  taken  the  fly  from  tlie  station,  I  see, 
thougji  the  carriage  went  for  you  half  an  hour 
ago.  Tliat  is  what  I  am  always  telling  you, 
Giles,  you  are  continually  half  an  hour  too  late. 
Uncle,  mind  how  you  get  down.  That  fly- 
horse  is  the  most  vicious  thing !  She'll  go  off" 
when  you  have  one  foot  to  the  ground,  if  you 
don't  mind.  I  told  old  Mrs.  Sayer  to  sell  her, 
but  these  people  never  will  do  what  they  are 
told.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Uncle  Courtenaj-. 
IIow  do  you  do  ?" 

"A  little  bewildered  with  my  journey,  Kate 
— and  to  find  you  a  young  lady  receiving  your 
guests,  instead  of  a  shy  little  girl  running  oft' 
when  you  were  spoken  to." 

"  Was  I  ever  shy  ?"  said  Kate,  with  unfeign- 
ed wonder.  "  AVhat  a  very  odd  thing  !  I  don't 
remember  it.  I  thought  I  had  always  been  as 
I  am  now.  Tell  Mrs.  Sayers,  Tom,  that  I  have 
heard  something  I  don't  like  about  one  of  the 
people  at  Glenhouse,  and  that  I  am  coming  to 
speak  to  her  to-morrow.  Uncle,  will  you  have 
some  tea,  or  wine,  cr  any  thing,  or  shall  I  take 
you  to  your  room?  Dinner  is  to  be  at  seven. 
I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  make  a  change. 
I  hate  dinner  at  two.  It  suits  I\Iiss  Blank's 
digestion,  but  I  am  sure  I  hate  it,  and  now  it 
shall  be  changed.  Don't  you  think  I  am  quite 
grown  up,  Uncle  Courtenav  ?  I  am  as  tall  as 
yon." 

He  was  little,  dried-up,  shriveled — a  small 
old  man  ;  and  she  a  young  Diana,  with  a  bloom 
which  had  still  all  the  freshness  of  childhood. 
Uncle  Courtenay  felt  irritated  when  she  meas- 
ured her  elastic  figure  beside  the  stooping  form 
of  his  old  age. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes ! "  he  said,  pettishly.  "  Grown 
up,  indeed!  I  should  think  you  were.  But 
stop  this  stream  of  talk,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and 
moderate  your  voice,  and  take  me  in  some- 
where. I  don't  want  to  have  your  height  dis- 
cussed among  your  servants,  nor  any  thing  else 
I  may  have  to  say." 

"Oh  I  for  that  matter,  I  do  not  mind  who 
hears  mc  talk,"  said  Kate.  "Wliy  should  I? 
Nobody,  of  course,  ever  interferes  with  me. 
Come  into  the  librarj-,  uncle.  It  is  nice  and 
cool  this  hot  day.  Did  you  see  any  one  in  the 
village  as  you  came  up  ?  Did  you  notice  if 
there  was  any  one  at  the  Rectory  ?  There  are 
curious  people  at  the  Rector}-,  and  don't  take 
the  trouble  to  make  themselves  at  all  agreeable. 
Miss  Blank  thinks  it  veiy  strange,  considering 
that  I  am  the  ladv  of  the  manor,  and  have  a  1 


right  to  their  respect,  and  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered and  obeyed.     Don't  you  think,  uncle — " 

"Obeyed I"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  which  wag 
half  amusement  and  half  consternation.  "A 
baby  of  fifteen  is  no  more  the  lady  of  the  manor 
than  Miss  Blank  is.  You  silly  child,  what  do 
you  mean  ?" 

"I  am  not  a  child,"  said  Kate,  haughtily. 
"  I  am  quite  aware  of  my  position.  I  may  not 
be  of  age  yet,  but  that  does  not  m.ake  much 
ditference.  However,  if  you  are  tired,  uncle, 
as  I  think  you  are  by  your  face,  I  won't  bore 
you  with  that,  though  it  is  one  of  my  griev- 
ances. Should  you  like  to  be  left  alone  till 
dinner?  If  you  would  let  mc  advise  you,  I 
should  say  lie  down,  and  have  some  eau-de- 
Cologne  on  a  handkerchief,  and  perhaps  a  cup 
of  tea.  It  is  the  best  thing  for  worry  and 
headache." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  how  do  you  know?" 

"Perfectly  well,"  said  Kate,  calmly.  "I 
have  made  people  do  it  a  hundred  times,  and 
it  has  always  succeeded.  Perfect  quiet,  uncle, 
and  a  wet  handkerchief  on  your  forehead,  and 
a  cup  of  my  special  tea.  I  will  tell  Giles  to 
bring  you  one,  and  a  bottle  of  eau-de-Cologne  ; 
and  if  you  don't  move  till  the  dressing-bell 
rings,  you  will  find  yourself  quite  refreshed  and 
restored.  Why,  I  have  made  people  do  it  over 
and  over  again,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to 
fail." 


CHAPTER  II. 


Miss  CornxEXAT,  of  Langton  -  Courtenay, 
had  scarcely  ever  in  her  life  been  promoted  be- 
fore to  the  glories  of  a  late  dinner.  She  had 
received  no  visitors,  and  the  house  was  still 
under  school-room  sway,  as  became  her  age, 
consequently  this  was  a  great  era  to  Kate.  She 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a 
pride  and  delight  which  neither  her  cynical  old 
uncle  nor  her  passive  governess  had  the  least 
notion  of.  The  occurrence  was  trifling  to  them, 
but  to  her  its  importance  was  immense.  Miss 
Blank,  who  was  troubled  by  fears  of  being  in 
the  way — fears  which  her  charge  made  no  cft'ort 
to  lighten  —  and  whose  digestion,  besides,  was 
feeble,  preferred  to  have  the  usual  two  o'clock 
dinner,  and  to  leave  Kate  alone  to  entertain 
her  uncle.  This  dinner  had  been  the  subject 
of  Kate's  thoughts  for  some  days.  She  had  in- 
sisted on  the  production  of  all  the  plate  which 
the  little  household  at  Langton  had  been  per- 
mitted to  retain  ;  she  had  the  table  decked  with 
a  profusion  of  flowers.  She  had  not  yet  discre- 
tion enough  to  know  that  a  small  table  would 
have  been  in  better  taste  than  the  large  one, 
seated  at  opposite  ends  of  which  her  guardian 
and  herself  were  as  if  miles  apart.  They  could 
not  see  each  other  for  the  flowers ;  they  could 
scarcely  hear  each  other  for  the  distance  ;  but 
Kate  was  happy.  There  was  a  certain  grown- 
np  grandeur,  even  in  the  discomfort.  As  for 
Mr.  Courtenay,  he   was   extremely  impatient. 
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"What  a  fool  the  girl  must  be!"  he  said  to 
himself;  and  went  on  to  comment  bitterly  upon 
the  popular  fallacy  ■which  credits  women  with 
intuitive  good  taste  and  social  sense,  at  least. 
When  he  made  a  remark  upon  the  long  dis- 
tance that  separated  them,  Kate  cheerfully  sug- 
gested that  he  should  come  up  beside  her.  She 
took  away  his  breath  by  her  boldness :  she  deaf- 
ened him  with  her  talk.  Behind  that  veil  of 
flowers  which  concealed  her  young,  bright  fig- 
ure, she  poured  forth  the  monologue  of  a  rural 
gossip,  never  pausing  to  inquire  if  he  knew  or 
cared  any  thing  about  the  objects  of  it.  And  of 
course  Mr.  Courtenay  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
His  own  acquaintance  with  the  house  of  his  fa- 
ther had  ended  long  before  she  was  bom,  before 
her  father  had  succeeded  to  the  property  ;  and 
he  never  had  been  interested  in  the  common 
people  who  formed  Kate's  world.  Then  it  was 
very  apparent  to  Kate's  uncle  that  the  man  who 
waited  (and  waited  very  badly)  gi-inned  without 
concealment  at  his  young  mistress's  talk ;  and 
that  Kate  herself  was  not  indifferent  to  the  fond 
of  appreciation  thus  secured  to  her.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  put  into  words  the  consterna- 
tion which  filled  him  as  he  ate  an  indift'erent 
dinner,  and  listened  to  all  this.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded so  far  that  no  one  governess  nor  maid 
had  secured  dominion  over  the  mind  of  the  fu- 
ture sovereign  of  Langton  ;  but  at  what  a  cost 
had  he  secured  it !  "  You  seem  to  interest 
yourself  a  great  deal  about  all  these  people," 
he  said  at  length. 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Courtenay,  of  course  I  do.  I 
have  nobody  else  to  take  an  interest  in,"  said 
Kate.  "But  the  people  at  the  Rectory  are 
ven.'  disagreeable.  If  the  living  should  fall 
vacant  in  my  time,  it  certainly  shall  never  go  to 
one  of  them.  The  second  son,  Herbert,  whom 
they  call  Bertie,  is  going  in  for  the  Church,  and 
I  suppose  they  think  he  will  succeed  his  fa- 
ther; but  I  am  sure  he  never  shall,  if  that  hap- 
pens in  my  time.  There  are  two  daughters, 
Edith  and  Minnie  ;  and  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick  can  be  a  good  manager,  for  the  girls  are 
always  so  badly  dressed  ;  and  you  know.  Uncle 
Courtenay,  it  is  a  very  good  living.  I  have  felt 
tempted  a  dozen  times  to  say, '  Why  don't  you 
clothe  the  girls  better  ?'  If  they  had  been  farm- 
ers, or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  I  should  at  once — " 

"And  how  do  the  farmers  like  your  inter- 
ference, Kate  ?" 

"  My  interference.  Uncle  Courtenay  !  Why, 
of  course  one  must  speak  if  one  sees  things 
going  wrong.  But  to  return  to  the  Hardwicks. 
I  did  write,  you  know,  about  the  candles  on 
the  altar — " 

"Why,  Kate,  I  did  not  know  how  universal 
yon  were,"  said  her  uncle,  half  amused — "  theo- 
logical, too  ?" 

"I  don't  know  about  theology;  but  burning 
candles  in  daylight,  when  there  was  not  a  bit 
of  darkness — not  a  fog,  even — what  is  the  good 
of  it  ?  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  let  Mr.  Hard- 
wick  know.  It  is  my  parish  and  my  tenantry, 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  ghe  them  up.     Isn't  the 


queen  the  head  of  the  Church  ? — then,  of  course, 
I  am  the  head  of  Langton-Courtenay,  and  it  is 
flat  rebellion  on  the  rector's  part.  What  do 
you  mean.  Uncle  Courtenay  ? — are  you  laugh- 
ing at  me  ?" 

"  Why,  Kate,  your  theories  take  away  my 
breath,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay.  "  Don't  you  think 
this  is  going  a  little  too  far?  You  can  not  be 
head  of  the  Church  in  Langton-Courtenay  with- 
out interfering  with  her  majesty's  prerogative. 
She  is  over  all  the  country,  you  know.  Yon 
don't  claim  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  hope,  as 
well—" 

"What  is  the  power  of  the  sword,  unclg  ?  I 
should  claim  any  thing  that  I  thought  belonged 
to  me,"  cried  Kate. 

"  But  you  would  not  hold  a  court,  I  hope, 
and  erect  a  gallows  in  the  court-yard,"  said  Mr. 
Courtenay.  "I  suppose  our  ancestor.  Sir  Ber- 
nard, had  the  right,  but  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  claim  it,  my  dear.  Kate,  now  that  the  man 
is  gone,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  think  you  have 
been  very  impertinent  to  the  rector,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  fact  that  you  are  a  baby,  and  don't 
know  what  you'i'e  doing — " 

"A  baby  ! — and  impertinent  I — uncle  ! — I !" 

"  Yes,  you — though  you  think  yourself  such 
a  great  personage,  you  must  learn  to  remember 
that  you  are  a  child,  my  dear.  I  will  make  a 
point  of  calling  on  the  rector  to-morrow,  and  I 
hope  he  will  look  over  your  nonsense.  But  re- 
member there  must  be  no  more  of  it,  Kate." 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that,"  she  said,  half 
weeping.  "  I  will  not  be  so  spoken  to.  Un- 
cle, you  are  only  my  guardian,  and  it  is  I  who 
am  the  mistress  here." 

"  You  little  fool  I"  he  said,  under  his  breath  ; 
and  then  a  sudden  twinge  came  over  him — 
a  doubt  whether  he  had  been  as  wise  as  he 
thought  he  had  been  in  the  training  of  this  girL 
He  was  not  the  sort  of  man,  so  common  in  the 
world,  to  whom  cynicism  in  every  other  respect 
is  compatible  with  enthusiasm  in  respect  to 
himself.  He  was  a  universal  cynic.  He  dis- 
trusted himself  as  well  as  other  people,  and 
consequently  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  While 
Kate  dried  her  eyes  hastily,  and  tried  her  best 
to  maintain  her  dignity,  and  overcome  those 
temptations  toward  the  hysterical  which  pre- 
vented her  from  making  an  im-ncnliate  reply,  her 
uncle  was  so  candid  as  to  stop  Hhort,  as  it  were, 
in  his  own  course,  and  review  a  decision  he  had 
just  made.  He  had  not  known  Kate  when  he 
made  it ;  now  that  he  saw  her  in  all  her  force 
and  utitamableness,  with  all  those  wonderful 
ideas  of  her  position,  and  determination  to  inter- 
fere with  every  one,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
it  might  be  wise  to  reconsider  the  question. 
What  should  he  do  with  this  unmanageable 
girl? — good  heavens!  what  could  he  do  with 
her?  Whereas,  here  was  a  new  influence  of- 
fering itself,  which  perhaps  might  do  all  that 
was  wanted.  Mr.  Courtenay  pondered  while 
Kate  recovered  some  appearance  of  calm.  She 
bad  never  (she  said  to  herself )  been  so  spoken 
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to  in  her  life.  She  did  not  understand  it — she 
would  not  suhmit  to  it !  And  wiicn  the  hot 
mist  of  tears  dried  up  from  her  eyes,  Kate 
looked  from  bcliind  the  flowers  at  Mr.  Courtc- 
nay,  with  her  lieart  beating  high  for  the  con- 
flict, and  yet  felt  daunted — she  could  not  tell 
how — and  did  not  know  wiiat  to  do.  She 
would  have  liked  to  rush  out  of  the  room, 
slamming  the  door  behind  her ;  but  in  tliat 
case  she  would  have  lost  at  once  her  dignity 
and  the  strawberries,  which  are  temjjting  at  ilf- 
teen.  She  would  not  let  him  see  that  he  had 
beaten  her;  and  yet — how  could  she  begin  the 
struggle? — what  could  she  say?  She  sat  and 
peeped  at  him  from  behind  the  vase  of  flowers 
which  stood  in  tiie  centre  of  the  table,  and  was 
silent  for  five  whole  minutes  in  iicr  bewilder- 
ment— perhaps  longer  tlian  she  ever  had  been 
silent  before  in  her  life.  Finally,  it  was  Mr. 
Courtenay  who  broke  the  silence — a  fact  which 
of  itself  gave  him  a  vast  advantage  over  her. 

"Kate,"  he  said,  "I  have  listened  to  you 
for  a  long  time.  I  want  you  now  to  listen  to 
me  for  a  little.  You  have  heard  of  your  aimt 
Anderson  ?  She  is  your  mother's  only  sister. 
Siie  has  been — I  suppose  you  know — for  a  long 
time  abroad." 

"  1  don't  know  any  thing  about  her,"  said 
Kate,  pouting.  This  was  not  entirely  true,  for 
she  had  heard  just  so  much  of  this  unknown  re- 
lation as  a  few  rare  letters  received  from  her 
could  tell — letters  which  left  no  particular  im- 
pression upon  Kate's  mind,  except  the  fact  that 
her  correspondent  signed  herself  "your  afl'ec- 
tionate  aunt,"  and  which  had  ceased  for  years. 
Kate's  mother  had  not  been  born  on  the  Lang- 
ton-Courtenay  level.  She  had  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  solicitor,  whose  introduction  into  the 
up-to-that-moment  spotless  pedigree  of  the 
Courtenays  lay  very  heavy  on  the  heart  of  the 
family.  Kate  knew  this  fact  very  well,  and 
it  galled  her.  She  might  have  forgiven  her 
mother,  but  she  felt  a  visionary  grudge  against 
her  aunt,  and  why  should  she  care  to  know  any- 
thing about  her  ?  This  sense  of  inferiority  on 
the  part  of  her  relation  kept  her  silent,  as  well 
as  tlie  warm  and  lively  force  of  temper  which  dis- 
suaded iier  from  showing  any  interest  in  a  mat- 
ter suggested  by  her  uncle.  If  she  could  but 
liavc  kept  up  so  philosophical  a  way  of  think- 
ing! 13ut  thf,  fact  was,  that  no  sooner  had  she 
answered  than  her  usual  curiosity  and  human 
interest  in  her  fellow-creatures  began  to  tug 
at  Kate's  heart.  What  was  he  going  to  tell 
her  about  her  aunt  Anderson  !  Who  was  she  ? 
What  was  she  ?  What  manner  of  woman  ? 
Was  she  poor,  and  so,  capable  of  being  made 
Kate's  vassal ;  or  well  oft',  and  likely  to  meet 
her  niece  on  equal  terms  ?  She  had  to  shut 
up  her  lips  very  tight,  lest  some  of  tliese  many 
questions  should  burst  from  them.  And  if  Un- 
cle Courtenay  had  but  known  his  advantage, 
and  kept  silent  a  little,  she  would  have  almost 
gone  on  her  knees  to  him  for  further  informa- 
tion. But  Mr.  Courtenay  did  not  understand 
his  advantage,  and  went  on  talking. 


"  ITer  husband  was  Britisli  consul  somewhere 
or  otlier  in  Italy.  They  have  been  all  over  the 
Continent,  in  one  place  and  another;  l)ut  he 
died  a  year  ago,  and  now  tiiey  have  come  home. 
She  wishes  to  see  you,  Kate.  I  have  got  a  let- 
ter from  iier — with  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in 
it — but  tiuit  by-thc-way.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense  in  all  women's  letters  !  She  wants 
to  come  here,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  don't  choose 
that  siie  should  come  here." 

"Why,  Uncle  Courtenay!"  said  Kate,  for- 
getting her  wrath  in  the  excitement  of  this 
novelty. 

"It  is  unnecessarj-  to  enter  into  my  reasons. 
When  you  are  of  age  you  can  have  whom  you 
please  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  don't  intend 
that  this  house  should  be  a  centre  of  meddling 
and  gossip  for  the  whole  neighborhood.  So  the 
aunt  sha'n't  come.  But  you  can  go  and  visit 
her  for  a  few  weeks,  if  you  choose,  Kate." 

"  Why  shouldn't  my  aunt  come  if  I  wish  it  ?" 
cried  Kate,  furious.  "Uncle  Courtenay,  I  tell 
you  again  you  are  only  my  guardian,  and  Lang- 
ton-Courtenay  belongs  to  vie!" 

"And  I  reply,  my  dear,  that  you  are  fifteen, 
and  nothing  belongs  to  you,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  smile.  "It  is  hard  to  repress  so  much 
noble  independence,  but  still  that  is  the  truth." 

"  You  arc  a  tyrant — you  are  a  monster,  Un- 
cle Courtenay  !  I  won't  submit  to  it !  I  will 
ajjpeal  to  some  one.  I  will  take  it  into  my  own 
hands." 

"The  most  sensible  thing  you  can  do,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  to  retire  to  your  own  room,  and 
try  to  bring  yourself  back  to  common  sense," 
said  ^Ir.  Courtenay,  contemptuously.  "  Not 
another  word,  Kate.  Where  is  your  governess, 
or  your  nurse,  or  whoever  has  charge  of  you  ? 
Little  fool !  do  you  think,  because  you  rule  over 
a  pack  of  obsequious  servants,  that  you  can 
manage  me  ?" 

"  I  will  not  be  your  slave !  I  will  never,  nev- 
er be  your  slave!"  cried  Kate,  springing' to  her 
feet,  and  raising  her  flushed  face  over  the  flow- 
ers. Her  eyes  blazed,  her  little  rosy  hand  was 
clenched  so  tight  that  the  soft  knuckles  were 
white.  Her  lips  were  apart,  Iier  breath  burned, 
her  soul  was  on  fire.  Quite  ready  for  a  fight, 
ready  to  meet  any  enemy  that  might  come 
against  her — breathing  fire  and  flame! 

"Pho!  pho !  cliild,  don't  be  a  fool!"  said 
]Mr.  Courtenay ;  and  he  calmly  rang  the  bell, 
and  ordered  Giles  to  remove  the  wine  to  a 
small  table  which  stood  in  the  window,  where 
he  removed  himself  presently,  without  taking 
the  least  notice  of  her. 

Kate  stood  for  a  moment,  like  a  young  god- 
dess of  war,  thunder-stricken  by  the  calm  of 
her  adversary ;  and  then  rushed  out,  flinging 
down  her  napkin,  and  dragging  a  corner  of  the 
table-cloth  so  as  to  upset  the  great  dish  of  ruby 
strawberries  which  she  had  not  tasted.  They 
fell  on  the  floor  like  a  heavy  shower,  scattering 
over  all  the  carpet,  and  Kate  closed  the  door 
after  her  with  a  thud  which  ran  through  the 
wiioie  house.    She  paused  a  moment  in  the  hall. 
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irresolute.     Poor,  untrained,  unfriended  child,  ' 
she  had  no  one  to  go  to,  to  seek  comfort  from. 
She  knew  how  Miss  Blank  would  receive  her 
passion  ;  and  she  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
to  her  maid,  Mar}-anne,  how  slie  had  been  beat-  , 
en.     She  caught  the  broad-brimmed  garden-  ' 
hat  which  hung  in  the  hall,  and  a  shawl  to  wrap 
herself  in,  and  rushed  out,  a  forlorn,  solitary 
young  creature,  into  the  noble  park  that  was  , 
"her  own.     There  was  not  a  child  in  the  village  ' 
but  had  some  one  to  fly  to  when  it  had  received 
a  blow  :  but  Kate  had  no  one — she  had  to  calm  | 
herself  down,  and  bear  her  passion  and  its  con- 
sequences alone.     She  rushed  across  the  park,  i 
forgetting  even  that  her  uncle  Courtenay  could 
see  her  from  the  window,  and  unconscious  of 
the  chuckle  with  which  he  perceived  her  dis- , 
comfiture.     "Little  passionate  idiot !"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  sipped  his  wine.     But  yet  per- 
haps had  he  known  what  was  to  come  of  it,  Jlr. 
Courtenay  would  not  have  been  quite  so  con- 
tented with  himself.    He  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  feelings  and  sufferings  of  her  age,  if  in- 
deed he  had  ever  known  them.     He  did  not 
care  a  jot  for  the  mortification  and  painful  rage 
with  which  he   had  filled   her.      "  Sene    her 
right !"  he  would  have  said.      He  was  old  him- 
•  self,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  such  tempests, 
and  he  had  no  pity  for  them.     But  all  the  more 
he  thought  with  a  sense  of  comfort  of  this  Mrs. 
Anderson,  with  her  plebeian  name,  and  senti- 
mental an.xiety  about  "  the  only  child  of  a  be- 
loved sister."     The  beloved  sister  herself  had 
not  been  very  welcome  in  Langton-Courtenay. 
The  consul's  widow  should  never  be  allowed  to 
enter  here,  that  was  very  certain  ;  but  still,  use 
might  be  made  of  her  to  train  this  ungovern- 
able child. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Kate  Courtenay  rushed  across  the  park  in 
a  passion  of  mortification  and  childish  despair, 
and  fled  as  fast  as  her  swift  feet  could  carry 
her  to  a  favorite  spot — a  little  dell,  through 
which  the  tiniest  of  brooks  ran  trickling,  so 
hidden  under  the  trees  and  copse  that  even 
summer  never  quite  dried  it  up.  Tliere  was 
a  little  semi-artificial  water-fall,  just  where  the 
brook  descended  into  the  depths  of  tliis  little 
dell.  In  spring  it  was  a  wilderness  of  prim- 
roses and  violets ;  and  so  long  as  wild  flowers 
would  blow,  they  were  always  to  be  found  in 
this  sunny  nook.  The  only  drawback  was  that 
a  foot-path  ran  within  sight  of  it,  and  that  the 
village  had  an  often -contested  right  of  way 
skirting  the  bank.  Kate  had  issued  arbitrary 
orders  more  than  once  that  no  one  was  to  be 
suffered  to  pass;  but  the  law  was  too  strong 
for  Kate,  as  it  had  been  for  her  grandfathers 
before  her ;  and,  on  the  whole,  j>erhaps  the  oc- 
casional passenger  had  paid  for  his  intrusion 
br  the  additional  liveliness  he  had  given  to  the 
Landscape.  It  was  one  of  Kate's  "tricks," her 
governess  once  went  so  far  as  to  say,  to  take 


her  evening  walk  here,  in  order  to  detect  the 
parties  of  lovers  with  whom  this  footway  was  a 
favorite  resort.  All  this,  however,  w^as  absent 
from  Kate's  mind  now.  She  rushed  through 
the  trees  and  bushes,  and  threw  herself  on  the 
sunny  grass  by  the  brook-side ;  and  at  fifteen 
passion  is  not  silent,  as  it  endeavors  to  be  at  a 
more  advanced  age.  Kate  did  not  weep  only, 
but  cried,  and  sobbed,  and  made  a  noise,  so 
that  some  one  passing  by  in  the  footway  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bushes  was  arrested  by  the 
sound,  and  drew  near. 

It  was  hard  to  hear  sounds  of  weeping  in  a 
warm  summer  evening,  when  the  air  is  sweet 
with  sounds  of  pleasure.  There  is  something 
incongruous  in  it,  which  wounds  the  listener. 
The  passenger  in  this  case  was  young  and  ten- 
der-hearted, and  he  was  so  far  like  Kate  her- 
self, that  when  he  heard  sounds  of  trouble,  he 
felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  interfere.  He  was  a 
clergyman's  son,  and  in  the  course  of  training 
to  be  a  clergyman  too.  His  immediate  desti- 
nation was,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  old  enough 
to  be  ordained,  the  curacy  of  Langton-Courte- 
nay, of  which  his  father  was  rector.  Whether 
he  should  eventually  succeed  his  father  was  of 
course  in  the  hands  of  Providence  and  Miss 
Courtenay  ;  he  had  not  taken  his  degree  yet, 
and  was  at  least  two  years  off  the  time  when 
he  could  take  orders ;  but  still  the  shadow  of 
his  profession  was  upon  him,  and,  in  right  of 
that,  Herbert  Hardwick  felt  that  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  interfere. 

What  he  saw,  when  he  looked  through  the 
screen  of  trees,  was  the  figure  of  a  girl  in  a 
light  summer  dress,  half  seated,  half  lying  on 
the  grass.  Her  head  was  bent  down  between 
her  hands ;  and  even  had  this  not  been  the 
case,  it  is  probable  Bertie,  who  had  scarcely 
seen  Miss  Courtenay,  would  not  have  recog- 
nized her.  Of  course,  had  he  taken  time  to 
think,  he  must  have  known  at  once  that  no- 
body except  Kate,  or  some  visitor  at  the  Hall, 
was  likely  to  be  there ;  but  he  never  took  time 
to  think.  It  was  not  his  way.  He  stepped  at 
once  over  the  fence,  walking  through  the  brush- 
wood, and  strode  across  the  brook  without  pause 
or  hesitation. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  he  said,  in  his  boyish 
promptitude.  "Have  you  hurt  yourself?  have 
you  lost  your  way  ?  what  is  wrong  ?" 

For  a  moment  she  took  no  notice  of  him, 
except  to  turn  her  back  more  comjiletely  on 
him.  Herbert  had  sisters,  and  he  was  not  so 
ceremonious  to  young  womankind  generally  as 
might  otherwise  have  happened.  He  laid  his 
hand  quite  frankly  on  her  shoulder,  and  knelt 
down  beside  her  on  the  grass.  "No,"  he  said, 
with  a  certain  authority,  "my  poor  child,  who- 
ever you  may  be,  I  can't  leave  you  to  cry  your 
eyes  out.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Look  up  and 
tell  me.  Have  you  lost  yourself  ?  If  you  will 
tell  me  where  you  have  come  from,  I  will  take 
you  home.  Or  have  you  hurt  yourself?  Now, 
pray  don't  be  cross,  but  answer,  and  let  me 
know  what  I  can  do." 
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Kate  had  almost  got  licr  weeping-fit  over, 
and  suquise  had  wakened  a  new  sentiment  in 
her  mind.  Surprise  and  curiosity,  and  the  live- 
liest desire  to  know  wiiose  the  voice  was,  and 
whose  the  hand  laid  so  lightly,  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain authority,  upon  her  shoulder.  She  made 
a  dash  with  her  handkerchief  across  her  face 
to  clear  away  the  tears,  and  then  she  sudden- 
ly turned  round  and  confronted  her  comforter. 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  tears  hanging  on 
her  eyelashes,  and  her  face  wet  with  them,  yet 
with  all  the  soul  of  self-will  which  was  natural 
to  her  looking  out  of  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  know," she  said,  hastily,  "  that  you 
are  trespassing  ?  This  is  private  property,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  he  here." 

The  answer  which  Bertie  Ilardwick  made  to 
this  was,  first,  an  astonished  stare,  and  then  a 
hurst  of  laughter.  The  sudden  change  from 
sympathy  and  concern  to  amusement  was  so 
great  that  it  produced  an  explosion  of  merri- 
ment which  ho  could  not  restrain,  lie  was  a 
handsome  lad  of  twenty — blue-eyed,  with  brown 
hair  curling  closely  about  his  head,  strongly 
built,  and  full  of  life,  though  not  gigantic  in  his 
proportions.  Even  now,  though  he  had  heard 
of  the  imperious  little  lady  of  the  manor,  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  connect  her  with  this 
stranger.  He  laughed  with  perfect  heartiness 
and  abandon;  she  looking  on  quite  gravely  and 
steadily  the  while,  assisting  at  the  outburst — a 
fact  which  did  not  diminish  the  amusing  char- 
acter of  the  scene. 

"I  came  to  help  you,"  he  said.  "I  hope 
you  will  not  give  information.  Nobody  will 
know  I  have  trespassed  unless  you  tell,  and 
that  would  be  ungrateful ;  for  I  thought  there 
was  something  the  matter,  and  came  to  be  of 
use  to  you." 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter,"  said  Kate, 
very  gravely,  making  a  photograph  of  him  with 
the  keen,  inquisitive  eyes,  from  which,  by  this 
time,  all  tears  were  gone. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  said;  and  then, 
with  another  laugh — "I  suppose  you  are  tres- 
passing too.  Can  I  help  you  over  the  fence  ? 
or  is  there  any  thing  that  I  can  do  ?" 

"I  am  not  trespassing — I  am  at  home — I  am 
Miss  Courtenay,"  said  Kate,  with  infinite  dig- 
nity, rising  from  the  grass.  She  stood  thus 
looking  at  him  with  the  air  of  a  queen  defend- 
ing her  realm  from  invasion ;  she  felt,  to  tell 
the  truth,  something  like  Helen  Macgregor, 
when  she  starts  up  suddenly,  and  demands  of 
the  Sassenach  how  they  dare  to  come  into  Mac- 
gregor's  country.  But  the  young  man  was  not 
iijjpressed ;  the  muscles  about  his  mouth  quiv- 
ered with  suppressed  laughter  and  the  strenuous 
efl'ort  to  keep  it  down.  He  made  her  a  bow — 
the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances — and 
stood  with  the  evening  sunshine  shining  upon 
his  uncovered  head  and  crisp  curls  —  a  very 
pleasant  object  to  look  upon — in  an  attitude  of 
respect  which  was  half  fun  and  half  mockery, 
though  Kate  did  not  find  that  out. 

"  Then  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  there  is 


nothing  for  it  but  to  ajiologize  and  take  myself 
oft",''  said  Bertie.  "  I  am  very  sorry,  I  am  sure. 
I  thought  something  had  gone  wrong.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  thought  you  were — crying." 

"I  was  crying,"  said  Kate.  She  did  not  in 
the  least  want  him  to  go.  He  was  company — 
he  was  novelty — he  was  something  quite  fresh, 
and  already  had  altogether  driven  away  her  pas- 
sion and  her  tears.  Her  heart  quite  leaped  up 
at  this  agreeable  diversion.  "I  was  crying, 
and  something  had  gone  very  wrong,"  she  said 
in  a  subdued  tone,  and  with  a  gentle  sigh. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Bertie.  "  I  don't 
suppose  it  is  any  thing  in  which  I  could  be  of 
use —  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  again.  "  I  think  I  know 
who  you  are,"  she  said.  '*  You  must  be  the  sec- 
ond son  at  the  Rectory — the  one  whom  they 
call  Bertie.  At  least  I  don't  know  who  else 
you  could  be." 

"Yes,  I  am  the  one  they  call  Bertie,"  he  said, 
laughing.  '"  Herbert  Hardwick,  at  your  seiwice. 
And  I  did  not  mean  to  trespass." 

The  laugh  rang  pleasantly  through  all  the 
echoes.  It  was  infectious.  Kate  felt  that,  but 
for  her  dignity,  she  would  like  to  laugh  too. 
And  yet  it  was  a  serious  matter;  and  to  aid 
and  abet  a  trespasser,  and  at  the  same  time 
'•  encourage  "  the  Rectory  people,  was,  she  felt,  a 
thing  which  she  ought  not  to  do.  But  then  it 
had  been  real  concern  for  herself,  the  lady  of 
the  manor,  which  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
and  that  deserved  to  be  considered  on  the  other 
side. 

"I  suppose  not,"  she  said,  seriously.  "In- 
deed, I  am  very  particidar  about  it.  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  laugh.  I  should  not  think 
of  going  to  walk  in  your  groimds  without 
leave,  and  why  should  you  in  mine  ?  But 
since  you  are  here,  you  must  not  go  all  that 
way  back.  If  you  like  to  come  with  me,  I  will 
show  you  a  nearer  way.  Don't  you  think  i'  is 
a  very  fine  park?  Were  you  ever  in  one  like 
it  before  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Herbert,  calmly,  "a  great  many. 
Langton-Courtenay  is  very  nice,  but  it  wants 
size.  The  glades  are  pretty,  and  the  trees  are 
charming,  but  every  thing  is  on  a  small  scale." 

"  On  a  small  scale  I"  Kate  cried,  half  chok- 
ing with  indignation.  This  unparalleled  pre- 
sumption took  away  even  her  voice. 

"Yes,  decidedly  small.  How  many  acres 
are  there  in  it?  Jly  uncle.  Sir  Herbert  El- 
dridge,  has  five  hundred  acres  in  his.  I  am 
called  after  him,  and  I  have  been  a  great  deal 
with  him,  you  know.  That  is  why  I  think  your 
park  so  small.  But  it  is  very  pretty  I"  said 
Herbert,  condescendingly,  with  a  sense  of  the 
liitmor  of  the  situation.  As  for  Kate,  she  was 
crushed.  She  looked  up  at  him  first  in  a  blaze 
of  disdain,  intending  to  do  battle  for  her  own, 
but  the  number  of  acres  in  Sir  Herbert  El- 
dridge's  park  made  an  end  of  Kate. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  a  clergy- 
man,"' she  said. 

'•  So  I  am,  I  suppose  ;  but  what  then  ?" 
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"Oh!  I  thought — I  diJu't  know,"  cried 
Kate.  "  I  supposed  perhaps  you  were  not  very 
well  off.  But  if  you  have  such  a  rich  uncle, 
with  such  a  beautiful  park — "' 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  it," 
said  Bertie,  with  a  mischievous  light  in  his  eyes. 
'•We  are  not  so  ver}'  poor.  We  have  dinners 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  bread  and  cheese 
on  the  other  days.  A  great  many  people  are 
worse  oft'  than  that." 

"  If  you  mean  to  laugh  at  me,"  said  Kate, 
stopping  short,  with  an  angry  gesture,  "  I  think 
you  had  better  turn  back  again.  I  um  not  a 
person  to  be  made  fun  of."  And  then  instant- 
ly the  water  rushed  to  her  eyes,  for  she  was  as 
susceptible  as  any  child  is  to  ridicule.  The 
young  man  checked  himself  on  the  verge  of 
laughter,  and  apologized. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  make  myself  disagreeable.  Besides,  I 
don't  think  you  are  quite  well.  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  walk  with  you  as  far  as  the  Hall." 

'•  Oh  I  no,"  said  Kate.  But  the  suppressed 
tears,  which  had  come  to  her  eyes  out  of  rage  and 
indignation,  suddenly  grew  blinding  with  self- 
pity,  and  recollection  of  her  hard  fate.  "Oh! 
you  can't  think  how  unhappy  I  am,"  she  said, 
suddenly  clasping  her  hands  together — and  a  big 
tear  came  with  a  rush  down  her  innocent  nose, 
and  fell,  throwing  up  a  little  shower  of  salt  spray 
from  the  concussion,  upon  her  ungloved  hand. 
This  startled  her,  and  her  sense  of  dignity  once 
more  awoke ;  but  she  struggled  with  ditficulty 
against  her  desire  for  sympathy.  "  I  ought  not 
to  talk  to  a  stranger,"  she  said  ;  "  but,  oh  !  you 
can't  think  how  disagreeable  Uncle  Courtenay 
can  make  himself,  though  he  looks  so  nice. 
And  Miss  Blank  does  not  mind  if  I  were  dead 
and  buried  I  Oh  ?"  This  exclamation  was  call- 
ed forth  by  another  great  blot  of  dew  from  her 
eyes,  which  once  more  dashed  and  broke  upon 
her  hand,  as  a  wave  docs  on  a  rock.  Kate 
looked  at  it  with  a  silent  concern  which  absorb- 
ed her.  Her  own  tears !  What  was  there  in 
the  world  more  touching  or  more  sad  ? 

"I  am  so  sorry,''  said  Bertie  Hardwick, 
fnoved  by  compassion.  "Was  that  what  you 
were  crving  for?  Yoa  should  come  to  the 
Rectory,  to  my  mother,  who  always  sets  ever}' 
body  right." 

"Your  mother  would  not  care  to  sec  me," 
said  Kate,  looking  at  him  wistfully.  "  She  does 
not  like  me — she  thinks  I  am  your  enemy. 
People  should  consider.  Mr.  Bertie — they  should 
consider  my  position — " 

"Yes,  you  poor  little  thing,"  said  Bertie, 
with  the  utmost  sympathy;  "that  is  quite  true 
— you  have  neither  father  nor  mother  to  keep 
you  right — people  ought  to  make  allowance  for 
that." 

To  describe  Kate's  consternation  at  this 
speech  would  be  impossible.  She  a  poor  little 
thing! — she  without  any  one  to  set  her  right ! 
Was  the  boy  mad  ?  She  was  so  stunned  for 
the  moment  that  she  could  make  no  reply — 
so  manv  new  emotions  overwhelmed  her.      To 


make  the  discovery  that  Bertie  Hardwick  was 
nice,  that  he  had  an  uncle  with  a  park  larger 
than  the  park  at  Langton-Courtenay  ;  to  learn 
that  Langton-Courtenay  was  "  small,"  and  that 
she  herself  was  a  poor  little  thing.  "What 
next?"  Kate  asked  herself.  For  all  this  had 
come  to  her  knowledge  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour.  If  life  was  to  bring  a  succession  of  such 
surprises,  how  strange,  how  very  strange  it 
must  be ! 

"And  I  do  wish  you  knew  my  mother,"  he 
went  on  innocently,  not  having  the  least  idea 
that  Kate's  silence  arose  from  the  fact  that  she 
was  dumb  with  indignation  ;  "  she  has  the  gift 
of  understanding  every  body.  Isn't  it  a  pity 
that  you  should  not  know  us,  Miss  Courtenay ! 
My  little  sister  Slinnie  is  about  your  age,  I 
should  think." 

"It  is  not  my  fault  I  don't  know  you,"  burst 
forth  Kate;  "it  is  because  you  have  not  be- 
haved properly  to  me — because  your  father 
would  not  pay  any  attention.  Is  it  right  for  a, 
clergyman  to  set  a  bad  example,  and  teach  peo- 
ple to  rebel  ?  He  never  even  took  any  notice 
of  my  letter,  though  I  am  the  natural  head  of 
the  parish — " 

"You  poor  child!"  cried  Bertie;  and  then 
he  laughed, 

Kate  could  not  bear  it — this  was  worse  than 
her  uncle  Courtenay.  She  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  at  him  with  things  un- 
speakable in  her  eyes;  and  then  she  turned 
round,  and  rushed  otf  across  the  greensward  to 
the  Hall,  leaving  him  bewildered  and  amazed 
in  the  middle  of  the  park,  this  time  most  evi- 
dently a  trespasser,  not  even  knowing  his  way 
back.  He  culled  after  her,  but  received  no 
answer ;  he  stood  and  gazed  round  him  in  his 
consternation.  Finally  he  laughed,  though  this 
time  it  was  at  himself,  thus  left  in  the  lurch. 
But  Kate  was  not  aware  of  that  fact.  She 
heard  the  laugh,  and  it  gave  her  wings;  she 
fled  to  her  melancholy  home,  where  there  was 
nobody  to  comfort  her,  choking  with  sobs  and 
rage.  Oh!  how  forlorn  she  was! — oh!  how 
insulted,  despised,  trodden  ujion  by  every  body, 
she  who  was  the  lawful  lady  f)f  the  land  !  He 
would  go  and  tell  the  Rectory  giris,  and  togeth- 
er they  would  laugh  at  her.  Kate  would  have 
sent  a  thunder-bolt  on  the  Rectory,  or  fire  from 
heaven,  if  she  could. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Kate  rushed  up  stairs  to  her  own  room  when 
she  readied  the  Hall ;  she  was  wild  with  mor- 
tification and  the  sense  of  downfall.    It  was  the 
I  first  time  she  had  come  into  collision  with  her 
'  fellow-creatures  of  a  class  equal  to  her  own. 
Servants  and  poor  people  in  the  village  had  been 
impertinent  to  her  ere  now  ;  but  these  were  ac- 
I  cidents  which  Kate  treated  with  the  contempt 
they  deserved,  and  which  she  could  punish  by 
the'withdrawal  of  privileges  and  presents.     She 
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coiild  scold,  and  did  so  soundly ;  and  she  could 
punish.  But  she  could  neirlier  scold  nor  j)uiiisli 
in  the  present  case.  Her  uncle  Courtenay  would 
only  look  at  lier  in  that  exasperating  way,  with 
that  cool  smile  on  his  face,  as  if  she  were  a  kit- 
ten ;  and  this  new  being,  with  whom  already 
she  felt  herself  so  well  acquainted  —  Bertie 
would  laugh,  and  be  kind,  and  sorry  for  her. 
"I'oor  child  I — poor  little  thing!"  These  were 
the  words  he  had  dared  to  nse.  "Oh  I"  Kate 
thought,  "I  would  like  to  kill  him!  I  would 
like  to — "  And  then  she  asked  herself  what 
would  he  say  at  home  ?  and  writhed  on  the  bed  ' 
on  which  she  had  thrown  herself  in  inextin-  | 
guishable  shame.  They  would  laugh  at  her ; 
they  would  make  fun  of  her.  "  Oli  I  I  would 
like  to  kill  myself!"  cried  Kate,  in  her  thoughts. 
She  cried  her  eyes  out  in  the  silence  of  her 
room.  There  was  no  Bertie  to  come  there 
with  sympathetic  eyes  to  ask  what  she  was  do- 
ing. Miss  Blank  did  not  care  ;  neither  did  any 
one  in  the  house — not  even  her  own  maid,  who 
was  always  about  her,  and  to  whom  she  woidd 
talk  for  hours  together.  Kate  buried  her  head 
in  her  pillow,  and  tried  to  jdcture  to  herself  the 
aspect  of  the  Bectory.  There  would  be  the 
mother — who,  Bertie  said,  understood  every 
body — seated  somewhere  near  the  table ;  and 
Edith  and  Minnie  in  the  room — one  of  them, 
perhaps,  doing  worsted-work,  one  at  the  piano, 
or  copying  music,  or  drawing,  as  young  ladies 
do  in  novels.  Now  and  then,  no  doubt,  Mrs. 
Hardwick  would  give  them  little  orders ;  she 
would  say,  perhaps,  "Play  me  one  of  the  Lieder, 
Minnie,"  or  "  that  little  air  of  Mozart's."  And 
she  would  say  something  about  her  work  to 
Edith.  Involuntarily  that  picture  rose  before 
lonely  Kate.  She  seemed  to  see  them  seated 
there,  with  the  windows  oi)en,  and  sweet  scents 
coming  in  from  the  garden.  She  heard  the 
voices  murmuring,  and  a  soft  little  strain,  an- 
dante pianissimo,  tinkling  like  the  soft  flow  of 
a  stream  through  the  ])leasant  place.  Oh  I 
how  pleasant  it  must  be — even  though  she 
did  not  like  the  Rectory  people,  though  Mr. 
Hardwick  had  been  so  rebellious,  though  they 
did  not  believe  in  her  (Kate's)  natural  head- 
ship of  Church  and  State  in  Langton-Courte- 
nay. 

She  sobbed  as  she  lay  and  dreamed,  and  de- 
veloped her  new  imagination.  She  had  won- 
dered, half  angrily,  half  wistfully,  about  the  Rec- 
tory people  before,  but  Bertie  seemed  to  give  a 
certain  reality  to  them.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  girl  whom  Kate  had  so  often  inspected  with 
keen  eyes,  but  did  not  know ;  and  he  said 
"mamma"  to  that  unknown  Mrs.  Hardwick. 
"Mamma!"  What  a  curious  word  it  was, 
when  you  came  to  think  of  it  I  Not  so  serious, 
nor  full  of  meaning  as  mother  was,  but  soft  and 
caressing — as  cf  some  one  who  would  always 
feel  for  you,  always  put  her  arm  round  you,  say 
"dear  "  to  you,  ask  what  was  the  matter  ?  Jliss 
Blank  never  asked  what  was  the  matter!  She 
to:ik  it  for  granted  that  Kate  was  cross,  that  it 
was  "her  own  f:ault,"or,  as  the  verv  kindest  hy- 
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pothesis,  that  she  had  a  headache,  which  was 
not  in  Kate's  way. 

She  lay  sobbing,  as  I  have  said ;  but  sobbing 
softly,  as  her  emotion  wore  itself  out,  without 
tears.  Her  eyes  were  red,  and  her  temples 
throbl)ed  a  little.  She  was  worn  out ;  she 
would  not  rouse  herself  and  go  down  stairs  to 
tem])t  another  conflict  with  her  uncle,  as,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  last  event,  she  would  have  felt 
disposed  to  do.  And  yet,  poor  child,  she  want- 
ed her  tea.  Dinner  had  not  been  a  satisfacto- 
ry meal,  and  Kate  could  not  help  saying  to  her- 
self that  if  Minnie  and  Edith  had  been  suft'er- 
ing  as  she  was,  their  mamma  would  have  come 
to  them  in  the  dark,  and  kissed  them,  and  bath- 
ed their  hot  foreheads,  and  brought  them  cups 
of  tea.  But  there  was  no  one  to  bring  a  cup 
of  tea,  without  being  asked,  to  a  girl  who  had 
no  mother.  Kate  had  but  to  ring  her  bell,  and 
she  could  have  had  whatever  she  pleased  ;  but 
what  did  that  matter  ?  No  one  came  near  her, 
as  it  happened.  The  governess  and  her  maid 
both  supposed  her  to  be  with  her  uncle,  and 
it  was  only  when  Maryanne  came  in  at  nine 
o'clock  to  prepare  her  young  mistress's  hair- 
brushes and  dressing-gown,  that  the  young  mis- 
tress was  found,  to  Maryanne's  consternation, 
stretched  on  her  bed,  with  a  face  as  white  as 
her  dress,  and  eyes  surrounded  with  red  rings. 
And  in  the  dark,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  in  a 
place  like  Langton- Courtenay,  where  it  was 
well  known  the  Blue  Lady  walked,  and  turned 
folks  to  stone !  At  the  first  glance  Maryanne 
felt  certain  that  the  Blue  Lady  only  could  be 
responsible  for  the  condition  in  which  her  young 
mistress  was  found. 

"  Oh !  miss,"  she  cried,  "  and  why  didn't  you 
ring  the  bell?" 

"It  did  not  matter,"  said  Kate,  reproachful 
and  proud. 

"Lying  there  all  in  the  dark — and  it  don't 
matter !  Oh  !  miss,  I  know  as  you  ain't  timor- 
some  like  me,  but  if  you  was  once  to  see  some- 
thing— " 

"  Hold  your  tongue ! "  said  Kate,  peremptorily. 
"See  something  !  The  thing  is,  in  this  house, 
that  one  never  sees  any  thing !  One  might  die, 
and  it  never  would  be  known.  You  don't  care 
enough  for  one  to  come  and  look  if  one  is  dead 
or  alive." 

"Oh!  miss!" 

"Don't  say  'Oh!  miss!' to  me,"  cried  Kate, 
indignantly,  "  or  pretend —  Go  and  fetch  me 
some  tea.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do. 
You  don't  forget  your  own  tea,  or  any  thing  else 
you  want ;  but  when  I  am  out  of  sons,  or  have 
a — headache — " 

Kate  had  no  headache,  except  such  as  her 
crying  had  made  ;  but  it  was  the  staple  malady, 
the  thing  that  did  duty  for  every  thing,  in  Miss 
Blank's  vocabulary,  and  her  pupil  naturally  fol- 
lowed her  example  to  this  extent,  at  least. 

"Have  you  got  a  headache,  miss?  I'll  tell 
Miss  Blank —  I'll  go  and  fetch  the  house- 
keeper." 

'•  If  you  do,  I  will  ask  Uncle  Courtenay  to 
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send  yon  away  to-morrow !"  crisd  Kate.      "  Go 
and  fetch  me  some  tea." 

But  the  tea  which  she  had  to  order  for  herself 
was  very  ditfevent,  she  felt  sure,  from  the  tea 
that  Edith  Hardwick's  mother  would  have  car- 
ried up  stairs  to  her  unasked.  It  was  tea  made 
by  ilaryanne.  who  was  not  very  careful  if  the 
kettle  was  boiling,  and  who  had  filled  a  large 
tea-pot  full  of  water,  in  order  to  get  this  one 
cup.  It  was  \er\  hot  and  very  washy,  and 
made  Kate  angiy.  She  sent  Maryanne  away 
in  a  fit  of  indignation,  and  did  her  own  hair  for 
the  night,  and  made  herself  very  uncomfortable. 
How  different  it  must  be  with  Edith  and  Minnie ! 
If  Kate  had  only  known  it,  however,  Edith  and 
Minnie,  had  they  conducted  themselves  as  she 
was  doing,  would  have  been  metaphorically 
whipped  and  put  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  she  came  down  with  pale 
cheeks,  but  no  one  took  any  notice.  Uncle 
Courtenay  was  reading  his  paper,  and  had  other 
things  to  think  of;  and  Miss  Blank  intended  to 
ask  what  her  pupil  had  been  doing  with  her- 
self when  they  should  be  alone  together  in  the  ' 
school-room.  They  ate  their  meal  in  a  solemn 
silence,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  remark 
from  Miss  Blank,  which  was  scarcely  less 
solemn.  Uncle  Courtenay  took  no  notice — he 
read  his  paper,  which  veiled  him  even  from  his 
companions'  eyes.  At  last.  Miss  Blank,  having 
finished  her  breakfast,  made  a  sign  to  Kate 
that  it  was  time  to  rise ;  and  then  Kate  took 
courage. 

"Uncle  Courtenay,"  she  said,  very  softly, 
"you  said  you  were  going  to  call — at  —  the 
Rectory  ?' 

Uncle  Courtenay  looked  at  her  round  the 
corner  of  his  paper.  ""Well,"  he  said,  "what 
of  that?  Of  course  I  shall  call  at  the  Rectory 
— after  what  you  have  told  me,  I  have  no 
choice.  ' 

"  Then  please — may  I  go  with  you  ?"'  said 
Kate.  She  cast  down  her  eyes  demurely  as  she 
spoke,  and  consequently  did  not  see  the  in- 
quiring glance  that  he  cast  at  her ;  but  she  saw, 
under  her  eyelashes,  that  he  had  laid  down  his 
paper ;  and  this  evidence  of  commotion  was  a 
comfort  to  her  soul. 

"Go  with  me  I"  he  said.  "Xot  to  give  the 
rector  any  further  impertinence,  I  hope  ?'' 

Kate's  eyes  flashed,  but  she  restrained  her- 
self. "I  have  never  been  impertinent  to  any 
one,  uncle.  If  I  mistook  what  I  had  a  right  to, 
was  that  my  fault?  I  am  willing  to  make  it 
up,  if  they  are  ;  and  I  can  go  alone  if  I  mayn't 
go  with  you." 

"Oil  I  you  can  go  with  me  if  you  choose," 
said  Mr.  Courtenay,  ungraciously  ;  and  then  he 
took  up  his  paper.  But  he  was  not  so  un- 
gracious as  he  appeared ;  he  was  rather  glad, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing to  her,  .ind  to  see  that  (as  he  thought)  his 
reproof  of  the  previous  night  had  produced  so 
immediate  an  effect.  He  said  to  himself,  cheer- 
fully, '•  Come,  the  child  is  not  so  ungovernable, 
after  all:"  and  was  pleased,  involuntarily,  by 


the  success  of  his  operation.  He  was  pleased, 
too,  with  her  appearance  when  she  was  dressed, 
and  ready  to  accompany  him.  She  was  subdued 
in  tone,  and  less  talkative  a  great  deal  than  she 
had  been  the  day  before.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  his  influence  that  had  done  this — 
"Another  proof,"  he  said  to  himself,  "how 
expedient  it  is  to  show  that  you  are  master, 
and  will  stand  no  nonsense."  He  had  been  so 
despairing  about  her  the  night  before,  and  saw- 
such  a  vista  of  troubles  before  him  in  the  six 
years  of  guardianship  that  remained,  that  this 
docility  made  him  at  once  comjjlacent  and  tri- 
umphant now. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon  you,  Kate," 
he  said  ;  "but  you  must  recollect  that  at  pres- 
ent, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  you  are  a  child,  and 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  any  thing — nei- 
ther parish,  nor  estate,  nor  even  house." 

"But  it  is  all  mine,  Uncle  Courtenay." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  her 
guardian,  promptly.  "  The  deer  in  the  park 
have  about  as  much  right  to  meddle  as  you." 

"  Is  our  park  small  ?"  said  Kate.  "Do  you 
know  Sir  Herbert  Eldridge,  Uncle  Courtenay  ? 
Where  does  he  live? — and  has  he  a  very  fine 
place  ?  I  can't  believe  that  there  are  five  hun- 
dred acres  in  his  park ;  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  there  are  in  ours.  I  don't  understand 
measuring  one's  own  places.  "What  does  it 
matter  an  acre  or  two  ?  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  park  so  nice  as  Langton-Courtenay  under 
the  sun." 

""What  is  all  this  about  parks?  You  take 
away  my  breath,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  dis- 
may. 

"Oh!  nothing,"  said  Kate;  "only  that  I 
heard  a  person  say — when  I  was  out  last  night 
I  met  one  of  the  Rectory  people.  Uncle  Courte- 
nay— it  is  partly  for  that  I  want  to  go — his  sis- 
ter, he  says,  is  the  same  age  as  I — " 

" ///s  sister! — it  was  a  he,  then?"  said 
Mr.  Courtenay,  with  that  prompt  suspicious- 
ness which  is  natural  to  the  guardian  of  an 
heiress. 

"It  was  Bertie,  the  second  son — of  course  it 
was  a  he.  A  girl  could  not  have  jumped  over 
the  fence — one  might  scramble,  you  know,  but 
one  couldn't  jump  it  with  one's  petticoats.  He 
told  me  one  or  two  things — about  his  family." 

"But  why  did  he  jump  over  the  fence? 
And  what  do  you  know  about  him  ?  Do  you 
talk  to  every  body  that  comes  in  your  way — 
about  his  family  ?"  cried  Mr.  Courtenay,  with 
retuniing  dismay. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  Uncle  Courtenay,"  said 
Kate,  looking  full  at  him.  "You  may  say  I 
have  no  riglit  to  interfere,  but  I  have  always 
known  that  Langton  was  to  be  mine,  and  I 
liave  always  taken  an  interest  in— every  body. 
Wliy,  it  was  my  duty.  What  else  could  I  do?" 
!  "I  should  prefer  that  you  did  almost  any 
thing  else,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  hastily;  and 
then  he  stopped  short,  feeling  that  it  was  in- 
cautious to  betray  his  reasons,  or  suggest  to  the 
lively  imagination  of  this  perverse  young  worn- 
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an  that  there  was  thmgcr  in  Bertie  Ilardwick 
and  his  talk.  "The  danger's  self  were  lure 
alone,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  jjlunged,  in  his 
dismay,  into  another  subject.  "Do  you  re- 
member what  I  said  to  you  last  night  about 
your  aunt  Anderson  ?"  he  said.  "  Siiouldn't 
you  like  to  go  and  see  her,  Kate  ?  She  has  a 
daughter  of  your  own  age,  an  only  child.  They 
have  been  abroad  all  their  lives,  and,  I  dare 
say,  speak  a  dozen  languages — that  sort  of  peo- 
]ile  generally  do.  I  think  it  would  be  a  right 
thing  to  visit  her — " 

"  If  it  would  be  a  right  thing  to  visit  her, 
Uncle  Courtenay,  it  would  be  still  righter  to 
ask  her  to  come  here." 

"But  that  I  forbid,  my  dear,"  said  the  old 
man. 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  Kate  was  greatly 
tempted  to  lose  her  temper,  but,  on  the  whole, 
experience  taught  her  that  losing  one's  temper 
seldom  does  much  good,  and  she  restrained 
herself.     She  tried  a  dilferent  mode  of  attack. 

"Uncle  Courtenay,"  she  said,  pathetically, 
"  is  it  because  yon  don't  want  any  one  to  love 
me  that  nobody  is  ever  allowed  to  stay  here?" 

"  When  you  arc  older,  Kate,  you  will  see 
what  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay.  "I  don't 
wish  you  to  enter  the  world  with  any  yoke  on 
your  neck.  I  mean  you  to  be  free.  You  will 
tliank  me  afterward,  when  you  see  how  you 
have  been  saved  from  a  tribe  of  locusts — from 
a  household  of  dependents — " 

Kate  sto])ped  and  gazed  at  hira  with  a  curi- 
ous, semi-comjn-ehension.  She  put  her  head  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  looked  up  to  him  with 
her  bright  eyes.  "Dependents  I"  she  said — 
"  dependents,  uncle  !  Miss  Blank  tells  me  I 
have  a  great  number  of  dependents,  but  I  am 
sure  they  don't  care  for  me." 

"They  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay — this 
was,  he  thought,  the  one  grand  experience  which 
he  had  won  from  life. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Bektie  Hardwick  was  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  Rectory  when  the  two  visitors  approach- 
ed. The  Rectory  ^vas  a  pretty,  old-fashioned 
house,  large  and  quaint,  with  old  picturesque 
wings  and  gables,  and  a  front  much  covered 
with  climbing  plants.  Kate  had  always  been 
rather  proud  of  it,  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
her  estate.  She  looked  at  it  almost  as  she 
looked  at  the  pretty  west  gate  of  her  park, 
where  the  lodge  was  so  commodious  and  so 
pleasant,  coveted  by  all  the  poor  people  on  the 
estate.  It  was  by  Kate's  grace  and  favor  that 
the  west  lodge  was  given  to  one  or  another,  and 
so  would  it  be  -with  the  Rectory.  She  looked 
upon  the  one  in  much  the  same  light  as  the 
othei'.  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  what  magnetic 
chord  of  sympathies  had  moved  Bertie  Hard- 
wick to  some  knowledge  of  what  his  young  ac- 
quaintance was  abont  to  do ;  but  it  is  certain 


that  he  was  there,  pretending  to  play  croquet 
with  his  sisters,  and  keeping  a  very  keen  eve 
upon  the  bit  of  road  which  was  visible  tlirough 
the  break  in  the  high  laurel  hedge.  He  had 
been  amused,  and  indeed  somewhat  touched 
and  interested,  in  spite  of  himself,  on  the  jjre- 
vious  night ;  and  somehow  he  had  a  feeling 
that  she  would  come.  When  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her,  be  threw  down  the  croquet  mal- 
let, as  if  it  hurt  him,  and  cried  out,  "  Edith,  run 
and  tell  mamma  she  is  coming.  I  felt  quite 
sure  she  would." 

"  Who  is  coming?"'  cried  the  two  girls. 

"  Oh,  don't  chatter  and  ask  questions — rush 
and  tell  mamma!"  cried  Bertie;  and  he  him- 
self, without  thinking  of  it,  went  forward  to 
open  the  garden  door.  It  was  a  trial  of  Kate's 
steadiness  to  meet  him  thus,  but  she  did  so  with 
wide-open  eyes  and  a  certain  serious  courage. 
"  You  saw  me  at  a  disadvantage,  but  I  don't 
mind,"  Kate's  serious  eyes  were  saying;  and 
as  she  took  the  matter  very  gravely  indeed,  it 
was  she  who  had  the  best  of  it  now.  Bertie, 
in  spite  of  himself,  felt  confused  as  he  met  her 
look  ,-  he  grew  red,  and  was  ashamed  of  his  own 
foolish  impulse  to  go  and  open  the  door. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Bertie  Hardwick,  uncle,"  said 
Kate,  gravely ;  "and  this,  Mr.  Bertie,  is  my 
uncle  Courtenay — whom  I  told  you  of,"  she 
added,  with  a  little  sigh. 

Her  uncle  Courtenay — whom  she  was  obliged 
to  obey,  and  over  whom  neither  her  impetuosi- 
ty nor  her  melancholy  had  the  least  power. 
She  shook  her  head  to  herself,  as  it  were,  over 
her  sad  fate,  and  by  this  movement  placed  once 
more  in  great  danger  the  gravity  of  poor  Ber- 
tie, who  was  afraid  to  laugh  or  otherwise  mis- 
conduct himself  under  tlie  eyes  of  Mr.  Courte- 
nay. He  led  the  visitors  into  the  drawing- 
room,  through  the  open  windows  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  a  relief  it  was  to  him  when 
he  saw  his  mother  coming  to  the  rescue.  And 
then  they  all  sat  down ;  Kate  as  near  ^Irs. 
Hardwick  as  she  could  manage  to  establish  her- 
self. Kate  did  not  understand  the  shyness  with 
which  Minnie  and  Edith,  half  withdrawn  on  the 
other  side  of  their  mother,  looked  at  her. 

"I  am  not  a  wild  beast,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  wonder  do  they  think  I  will  bite  ?" 

"Did  you  tell  them  about  last  night?"  she 
said,  turning  quickly  to  Bertie  ;  for  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick, instead  of  talking  to  her,  the  lady  ot"  the 
manor,  as  Kate  felt  she  ought  to  have  done, 
gave  her  attention  to  ^Ir.  Courtenay  inste;;d. 

"I  told  them  I  had  met  you,  Miss  Courte- 
nay," said  Bertie. 

"And  did  they  laugh?  Did  you  make  fun 
of  me  ?  Why  do  they  look  at  me  so  strangely  ?"' 
cried  Kate,  growing  red;  "I  am  not  a  wild 
beast." 

"You  forget  that  you  and  my  father  have 
quarreled,"  said  Bertie;  "and  the  girls  natu- 
rally take  his  side." 

"  Oh!  is  it  that?"  cried  Kate,  clearing  up  a 
little.  She  gave  a  quick  glance  at  him,  with  a 
misgiving  as  to  whether  he  was  entirely  serious. 
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Bnt  Bertie  kept  his  countenance.  '"For  that 
matter,  I  have  come  to  say  that  I  did  not  mean 
any  thing  wrong;  perhaps  I  made  a  mistake. 
Uncle  Conrtenay  says  that,  till  I  am  of  age,  I 
have  no  power ;  and  if  the  rector  pleases — oli ! 
there  is  the  rector — I  ought  to  speak  for  my- 
self." 

She  rose  as  Mr.  Hardwick  came  up  to  her. 
Her  sense  of  her  own  importance  gave  a  cer- 
tain dignity  to  her  young  figure,  which   was 
springy  and  stately,  like  that  of  a  young  Diana.  1 
She  threw  back  the  flood  of  chestnut  hair  that 
streamed  over  her  shoulders,  and  looked  straight  j 
at  him  with  her  bright,  well-opened  eyes.     Al-  , 
together  she  looked  a  creature  of  a  different 
species  from  Edith  and  Minnie,  who  kept  close 
together,  looking   at  her  with  wonder,  and  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  repugnance.  j 

"Isn't  it  bold  of  her  to  speak  to  papa  like 
that  ?"  Minnie  whispered  to  Edith. 

■'  But  she  is  going  to  ask  his  pardon,"  Edith 
whispered  back  to  Minnie.  "Oh  I  hush,  and 
hear  what  she  says." 

As  for  Bertie,  he  looked  on  with  a  strange 
feeling  that  it  was  he  who  had  introduced  this 
new  figure  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  with  a 
little  anxiety  of  proprietorship  hoped  that  she 
would  make  a  good  impression.  She  was  his 
novelty,  his  property — and  she  was,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  a  very  great  noveltj-  indeed. 

"Mr.  Hardwick,  please,"  said  Kate,  redden- 
ing, yet  confronting  him  with  her  head  very 
erect,  and  her  eyes  verj-  open,  "  I  find  that  I 
made  a  mistake.  Uncle  Conrtenay  tells  me  I 
had  no  right,  at  my  age,  to  interfere.  I  shall 
not  be  of  age  for  six  years,  and  don't  you  think 
it  would  be  best  to  be  friendly — till  then  ?  If 
yon  are  willing,  I  should  be  glad.  I  thought  I 
had  a  right ;  but  I  understand  now  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake." 

Jlr.  Hardwick  looked  round  upon  the  com- 
pany, questioning  and  puzzled.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  spare,  but  of  a  large  frame,  with  deep-set 
blue  eyes  looking  out  of  a  somewhat  brown 
face.  His  eyes  looked  like  a  bit  of  sky,  which 
had  strayed  somehow  into  that  brown,  ruddy 
frame-work.  They  were  the  same  color  as  his 
son's,  Bertie's ;  but  Bertie's  youthful  counte- 
nance was  still  white  and  red,  and  the  contrast 
was  not  so  great.  The  rector's  face  was  ver)' 
grave  when  in  repose,  and  its  expression  had 
almost  daunted  Kate  ;  but  gradually  he  caught 
the  joke  (which  was  intended  to  be  so  profound- 
ly seriou.s)  and  lighted  up.  He  had  looked  at 
his  wife  first  with  a  man's  natural  instinct,  ask- 
ing an  explanation  ;  and  perhaps  the  suppressed 
laughter  in  Mrs.  Hardwick's  eyes  was  what  gave 
him  the  clue.  He  made  the  little  lady  of  the 
manor  a  profound  bow.  "Let  us  understand 
each  other,  Miss  Conrtenay,"  he  said,  with  mock 
solemnity — "are  we  to  be  friendly  only  till  you 
come  of  age?  Six  years  is  a  long  time.  But 
if  after  that  hostilities  are  to  be  resumed — " 

"  When  I  am  of  age,  of  course  I  must  do  my 
duty,"  said  Kate. 

She  was  so  serious,  standing  there  in  the 


midst  of  iliem,  grave  as  twenty  judges,  that  no- 
body could  venture  to  laugh.  Uncle  Conrte- 
nay, who  was  getting  impatient,  and  who  had 
no  feeling  either  of  chivalry  or  admiration  for 
his  troublesome  ward,  uttered  a  hasty  exclama- 
tion ;  but  the  rector  took  her  hand,  and  shook 
it,  with  a  smile  which  at  once  conciliated  his 
two  girls,  who  were  looking  on. 

'•  That  is  just  the  feeling  you  ought  to  have," 
he  said.  "I  see  we  shall  be  cai)ital  friends — 
I  mean  for  six  years ;  and  then  whatever  you 
see  to  be  your  duty —  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  I  am 
delighted  to  accept  these  terms." 

"And  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Kate,  sedately. 
She  sat  down  again  when  he  released  her  hand 
— giving  her  head  a  little  shake,  as  was  custom- 
ary with  her,  and  looked  round  with  a  certain 
majestic  composure  on  the  little  assembly.     As 
for  Bertie,  though  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact  that  his  father  and  mother  were 
much  amused,  he  still  felt  veiT  proud  of  his 
young  lady.     He  went  up  to  her,  and  stood  bo- 
hind  her  chair,  and  made  signs  to  his  mother 
that  she  was  to  talk ;  which  Mrs.  Hardwick  did 
to  such  good  purpose  that  Kate,  who  warned 
^  little  encouragement,  and  to  whom  a  friendly 
:  face  was  sweet,  soon  stood  fully  self-revealed 
to  her  new  acquaintances.     They  took  her  out 
upon  the  lawn,  and  instructed  her  in  croquet, 
and  grew  familiar  with  her ;  and,  before  half  an 
hour  had  passed,  Jlinuie  and  Edith,  one  on  each 
side,  were  hanging  about  her,  half  in  amaze- 
I  ment,  half  in  admiration.     She  was  younger 
,  than  both,  for  even  Minnie,  the  little  one,  was 
I  sixteen  ;  but  then  neither  of  them  was  a  great 
lady — neither  the  head  and  mistress  of  her  own 
j  house. 

j  "  Isn't  it  dreadfully  dreary  for  you  to  live  in 
that  great  house  all  by  yourself?"  said  Edith. 
They  were  so  continually  together,  and  so  apt  to 
take  up  each  other's  sentiments,  one  repeating 
and  continuing  what  the  other  had  said,  that 
they  could  scarcely  get  through  a  question  ex- 
cept jointly.  So  that  Minnie  now  added  her 
voice,  running  into  her  sister's.  "  It  must  be 
so  dull,  unless  your  governess  is  very  nice  in- 
deed." 

"My  governess — Miss  Blank?"  said  Kate. 
"  I  never  thought  whether  she  was  nice  or  not. 
I  have  had  so  many.  One  comes  for  a  year, 
and  then  another,  and  then  another.  I  never 
could  make  out  why  they  liked  to  change  so 
often.     Uncle  Conrtenay  thinks  it  is  best." 

"  Oh !  our  governess  staid  for  years  and 
years,"  said  Edith  ;  added  Minnie — "  We  were 
nearly  as  fond  of  her  as  of  mamma." 

"But  then  I  suj>pose,"  said  Kate,  with  a  lit- 
tle sigh,  "she  was  fond  of  you?" 

"  Why,  of  course,"  cried  the  two  girls  to- 
gether. "  How  could  she  help  it,  when  she  had 
known  us  all  our  lives  ?" 

"You  think  a  great  deal  of  yourselves,"  said 
Kate,  with  dreary  scorn,  "to  think  peojile  must 
be  fond  of  you !  If  you  were  like  me  you 
would  know  better.  I  never  fancy  any  thing 
of  the  kind.     If  they  do  what  I  tell  them,  that 
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is  all  I  ask.  You  are  vciy  diflTerent  from  mc. 
You  have  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers,  and 
all  sorts  of  things.  But  I  have  nobody,  ex- 
cept Uncle  Courtenay — and  1  am  sure  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  make  you  a  present  of  him." 

"  Have  }0u  not  even  an  aunt?"  said  Minnie, 
with  big  round  eyes  of  wonder.  "Nor  a  cous- 
in?" said  Edith,  equally  surprised. 

"  No — tliat  is,  oh  !  ye.-;,  I  have  one  of  each — 
Uncle  Courtenay  was  talking  of  them  as  we 
came  here — but  I  never  saw  them.  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  them,"  said  Kate. 

"  What  curious  people,  not  to  come  to  see 
you  !"  "And  what  a  pity  you  don't  know 
them  !"  said  the  sisters. 

"And  how  curiously  you  talk,"  said  uncom- 
promising Kate  ;  "  both  together.  Please,  is 
there  only  one  of  you,  or  are  there  two  of  you  ? 
I  suppose  it  is  talking  in  the  same  voice,  and 
being  dressed  alike." 

"We  are  considered  alike,"  said  Edith,  the 
eldest,  with  an  air  of  suppressed  otfcnse.  As 
for  Minnie,  she  was  too  indignant  to  make  any 
reply. 

"And  so  you  are  alike,"  said  Kate;  "and  a 
little  like  your  brother,  too  ;  but  he  speaks  for 
himself.  I  don't  object  to  people  being  alike; 
but  I  should  try  very  hard  to  make  you  talk 
like  two  people,  not  like  one,  and  not  always  to 
hang  together  and  dress  the  same,  if  you  were 
with  me." 

Upon  this  there  was  a  dead  pause.  The 
Rectory  girls  were  good  girls,  but  not  quite  pre- 
)iared  to  stand  an  assault  like  this.  Minnie,  who 
had  a  quick  temper,  and  who  had  been  taught 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  keep  it  down,  shut 
her  lips  tight,  and  resisted  the  temjitation  to  be 
angry.  Edith,  who  was  more  placid,  gazed  at 
the  voung  censor  with  wonder.  What  a  sti'ange 
gill"! 

"Because,"  said  Kate,  endeavoring  to  be 
explanatory,  "your  voices  have  just  the  same 
sound,  and  you  are  just  the  same  height,  and 
your  blue  frocks  are  even  made  the  same. 
Are  there  so  many  girls  in  the  world,"  she 
said  suddenly,  with  a  pensive  appeal  to  human 
nature  in  general,  "that  people  can  aftbrd  to 
tlnow  them  away,  and  make  two  into  one  ?" 

Deep  silence  followed.  Mis.  Ilardwick  had 
been  called  away,  and  Bertie  was  talking  to  the 
gardener  at  the  other  end  of  the  lawn.  This 
was  the  first  unfortunate  result  of  leaving  the 
girls  to  themselves.  They  walked  on  a  liltle, 
the  two  sisters  falling  a  step  behind  in  their 
discomfiture.  "IIow  dare  she  speak  to  us  so  ?" 
Minnie  whispered  through  her  teeth.  "  Dare  ! 
— she  is  our  guest  I"  said  Edith,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  decorum.  A  minute  after,  Kate  per- 
ceived that  something  was  amiss.  She  turned 
round  upon  them,  and  gazed  into  their  faces 
with  serious  scrutiny.  "Are  you  angry  ?"  she 
said — "  have  I  said  any  thing  wrong  ?" 

"  Oh !  not  angry,"  said  Edith.  "  I  suppose, 
since  you  look  surprised,  you  don't — mean — any 
harm." 

"1  ? — mean  harm  ? — Oh  !  Mr.  Bertie,"  cried 


Kate,  "  come  here  quick — quick  I — and  cxjilain 
to  them.  You  know  mc.  What  have  1  done 
to  make  them  angry  ?  One  may  surely  say 
what  one  thinks." 

"I  don't  know  that  it  is  good  to  say  all  one 
thinks,"  said  Edith,  who  taught  in  the  Sunday- 
schools,  and  who  was  considered  very  thought- 
ful and  judicious — "  at  least,  when  it  is  likely 
to  hurt  other  people's  feelings." 

"Not  when  it  is  true?"  said  the  remorseless 
Kate. 

And  then  the  whole  group  came  to  a  pause, 
Bertie  standing  open-mouthed,  most  anxious  to 
preserve  the  jjcace,  but  not  knowing  how.  It 
was  the  judicious  Edith  who  brought  the  crisis 
to  a  close  by  acting  upon  one  of  the  maxims 
with  which  she  was  familiar  as  a  teacher  of 
youth. 

"  Should  you  like  to  walk  round  the  gar- 
den?" she  said,  changing  the  subject  with  an 
adroitness  which  was  very  satisfactory  to  her- 
self, "or  come  back  into  the  drawing-room? 
There  is  not  much  to  see  in  our  little  place,  af- 
ter your  beautiful  gardens  at  Langton-Courte- 
nay ;  but  still,  if  you  would  like  to  walk  round 
— or  perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  go  in  and 
join  mamma?" 

"M}'  uncle  must  be  ready  to  go  now,"  said 
Kate,  with  responsive  quickness,  and  she  stalk- 
ed in  before  them  through  the  open  window. 
As  good  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Courtenay  was 
just  rising  to  take  his  leave.  Kate  followed 
him  out,  much  subdued,  in  one  sense,  though  all 
in  arms  in  another.  The  girls  were  not  nearly 
so  nice  as  she  thought  they  would  be — reality 
was  not  equal  to  anticipation — and  to  think 
they  should  have  quarreled  with  her  the  ver}- 
first  time  for  nothing  I  This  was  the  view  of 
the  matter  which  occurred  to  Kate. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


I  CAN  not  undertake  to  say  how  it  was,  but 
it  is  certain  that  Bertie  Hardwick  met  Kate 
next  day,  as  she  took  her  walk  into  the  village, 
accompanied  bj'  Miss  Blank.  At  the  sight  of 
him,  that  lady's  countenance  clouded  over ;  but 
Kate  was  glad,  and  the  young  man  took  no  no- 
tice of  Miss  Blank's  looks.  As  it  happened, 
the  conversation  between  the  governess  and  her 
pupil  had  flagged — it  often  flagged.  The  con- 
versation between  Kate  and  Miss  Blank  consist- 
ed generally  of  a  host  of  bewildering  questions 
on  the  one  side,  and  as  few  answers  as  could  be 
managed  on  the  other.  Miss  Blank  no  doubt 
had  afl["airs  of  her  own  to  think  of;  and  then 
Kate's  questions  were  of  every  thing  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  might  have  troubled  even  a  wise 
counselor.  Mr.  Courtenay  was  still  at  Lang- 
ton,  but  had  sent  out  his  niece  for  her  usual 
walk — a  thing  by  which  she  felt  humiliated — 
and  she  had  met  with  a  rebuff  in  the  village  in 
consequence  of  some  interference.  She  was  in 
low  spirits,  and  Miss  Blank  did  not  mind.     Ac- 
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ccrJingly,  Bertie  was  a  relief  and  comfort  to 
her,  more  than  can  be  described. 

'•■Why  don't  your  sisters  like  me?"  said  Kate. 
'•I  wonder,  3Ir.  Bertie,  why  peojile  don't  like 
me  ?  If  they  would  let  me,  I  should  like  to  be 
friends  ;  but  you  saw  they  would  not." 

*'I  don't  think— perhaps— that  they  quite 
understood — " 

"  But  it  is  so  easy  to  understand,"  said  Kate, 
with  a  little  impatient  sigh.  She  shook  her 
head,  and  tossed  back  her  shining  hair,  which 
made  an  aureole  round  her.  "  Don't  let  us 
speak  of  it,"  she  said;  "but  you  understood 
from  the  very  first  ?" 

Bertie  was  pleased,  he  could  not  have  told 
whv.  The  fact  was,  he  too  had  been  extreme- 
ly puzzled  at  first ;  but  now,  after  three  meet- 
ings, he  felt  himself  an  old  friend  and  privileged 
interpreter  of  the  strange  girl  whom  his  sisters 
were  so  indignant  with,  and  who  certainly  was 
a  more  important  personage  at  Langton-Court- 
enay  than  any  other  fifteen-year-old  girl  in  En- 
gland. Both  Mr.  Ilardwick  and  Bertie  had  to 
some  extent  made  themselves  Kate's  champi- 
ons, moved  thereto  by  that  strange  predisposi- 
tion to  take  the  side  of  a  feminine  stranger  (at 
least,  when  she  is  young  and  pleasant)  against 
the  women  of  their  own  house,  which  almost  all 
men  are  moved  by.  "Women  take  their  father's, 
their  husband's,  their  brother's  side  through 
thick  and  thin,  with  a  natural  certainty  that 
their  own  must  be  in  the  right ;  but  men  invari- 
ably take  it  for  granted  that  their  own  must  be 
wrong.  Thus  not  only  Bertie,  who  might  be 
moved  by  other  arguments,  but  even  Mr.  Hard- 
wick,  secretly  believed  that  "  the  girls  "  had 
taken  oflTense  foolishly,  and  maintained  the 
cause  of  Kate. 

"They  have  seen  nothing  out  cf  their  own 
sphere,"  their  brother  said,  apologetically  — 
"  they  don't  know  mnch — they  are  very  much 
petted  and  spoiled  at  home." 

"  Ahl"  said  Kate,  feeling  as  if  a  chilly  douche 
had  suddenly  been  administered  in  her  face. 
She  drew  a  long,  half-sobbing  breath,  and  then 
she  said,  with  a  pathetic  tone  in  her  voice, 
"  Oh  I  I  wonder  why  people  don't  like  me  I" 

"  You  are  wrong,  Miss  Courtenay — I  am  sure 
you  are  wrong,"  said  Bertie,  warmly.  "Not 
like  youl — that  must  be  their  stupidity  alone. 
And  I  can't  believe,  even,  that  any  one  is  so 
stupid.     You  must  be  making  a  mistake." 

"Oh:  Mr.  Bertie,  how  can  you  say  go? 
■\^'^ly,  your  sisters!"  cried  Kate,  returning  to 
the  charge. 

"  But  it  is  not  that  they — don't  like  yon," 
said  Bertie.  "  How  could  you  think  it  ?  It  is 
only  a  misunderstanding — a — a — want  of  not 
knowing — " 

"Yon  a.-e  trjing  to  save  my  feelings,"  said 
Kate  ;  "  but  never  mind  my  feelings.  No,  Mr. 
Bertie,  it  is  quite  true,  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
ceive myself — people  do  not  like  me."  These 
words  she  produced  singly,  as  if  they  had  been 
so  many  stones  thrown  at  the  world.  "  Oh  ! 
please  don't  say  any  thing — perhaps  it  is  my 


fate  ,  perhaps  I  am  never  to  be  any  better. 
But  that  is  how  it  is — people  don't  like  me  ;  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  why." 

"  Miss  Courtenay — "  Bertie  began,  with  great 
earnestness  ;  but  just  then  the  man  of  all-work 
from  the  liectorj-,  who  was  butler,  and  footman, 
and  valet,  and  every  tiling  combined,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  corner,  beckoning  to  him  ;  and 
as  the  servant  was  sent  by  his  father,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  go  away.  When  he  was  out 
of  sight,  Kate,  whose  eyes  had  followed  him  as 
far  as  he  was  visible,  breathed  fortli  a  gentle 
sigh,  and  was  going  on  quietly  upon  her  way, 
silent,  until  the  mood  should  seize  her  to  chat- 
ter once  more,  when  an  event  occurred  that  had 
never  been  known  till  now  to  happen  at  Lang- 
ton — the  governess,  who  was  generally  blank  as 
her  name,  opened  her  mouth  and  spoke. 

"  Miss  Courtenay,"  she  said,  for  she  was  not 
even  sufficiently  interested  in  her  pupil  to  care 
to  speak  to  her  by  her  Christian  name — "Miss 
Courtenay,  if  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  I  shall 
have  to  go  away." 

Kate,  who  was  not  much  less  startled  than 
Balaam  was  on  a  similar  occasion,  stopped  short, 
and  turned  round  with  a  face  of  consternation 
upon  her  companion,  "If  what  continues?" 
she  said. 

"This,"  said  ^liss  Blank — "  this  meeting  of 
young  men,  and  walking  with  them.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  have  to  manage  you  ;  but  if  this  goes 
on,  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Courtenay.  I  never 
was  compromised  before,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
be  so  now." 

Kate  was  so  utterly  unconscious  of  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this,  that  she  simply  stared  in  dism.ay. 
"  Compromised  !"  she  said,  with  big  eyes  of  as- 
tonishment; "I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
What  is  it  that  must  not  go  on  ?  Miss  Blank, 
I  hope  you  have  not  had  a  sun-stroke,  or  some- 
thing that  makes  people  talk  without  knowing 
what  they  say." 

"I  will  not  take  any  impertinence,  from  you, 
Miss  Courtenay,"  said  Miss  Blank,  going  red 
with  wrath.  "Ask  why  people  don't  like  you, 
indeed  I — you  should  ask  me,  instead  of  asking 
a  gentleman,  fishing  for  comj»liments  I  Til  tell 
vou  why  people  don't  like  you.  It  is  because 
you  are  always  interfering — thrusting  yourself 
into  things  you  have  no  business  with — taking 
things  uj)on  you  tliat  no  child  has  a  right  to 
meddle  with.     Tliat  is  why  peojdc  liate  you — " 

"•Hate  me  I"  cried  Kate,  who,  for  her  i)art, 
had  grown  pale  with  horror. 

"  Yes,  hate  you — that  is  the  word.  Do  you 
think  any  one  would  put  up  witli  such  a  life  wiio 
could  help  it  ?  You  are  an  heiress,  and  peojilc 
are  obliged  to  mind  you ;  but  if  you  had  been  a 
poor  girl,  you  would  have  known  the  diilercncc. 
Nobody  would  have  put  up  with  you  then  ;  you 
would  have  been  beaten,  or  starved,  or  done 
something  to.  It  is  only  your  money  that  gives 
you  the  power  to  trample  others  under  your 
feet," 

Kate  was  appalled  by  this  address.  It  stu- 
pefied her,  in  the  first  place,  that  Miss  Blank 
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should  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  launched 
forth  into  sjicech,  as  it  were,  on  her  own  ac- 
count ;  and  the  assault  took  nway  the  girl's 
hreath.  Slic  felt  as  one  might  feel  who  had 
been  suddenly  saluted  with  a  shower  of  blows 
from  an  utterly  unsuspected  adversary.  Siic 
did  not  know  whether  to  fight  or  flee.  She 
■walked  along  mechanically  by  her  assailant's 
side,  and  gasped  for  breath.  Her  eyes  grew 
large  and  round  with  wonder.  She  listened  in 
amaze,  not  able  to  believe  her  cars. 

"  But  I  won't  be  kept  quiet  anv  longer,"  said 
iMiss  Blank— "I  will  speak.  Why  should  I 
get  myself  into  trouble  for  you  ?  I  will  go  to 
Mr.  Courtenav,  when  we  get  back,  and  I  will 
tell  him  it  is  im])0ssible  to  go  on  like  this.  It 
was  bad  enough  before.  You  wjre  trouble 
enough  from  the  first  day  I  ever  set  eyes  on 
you ;  but  I  have  always  said  to  myself,  when 
that  commences  I  will  go  away.  Sly  char- 
acter is  above  every  thing,  and  all  the  gold  in 
England  would  not  temjjt  me  to  stay." 

Kate  listened  to  all  this  with  a  bewilder- 
ment that  took  from  her  the  power  of  speech. 
What  did  the  woman  mean? — was  she  "in  a 
passion,"  as,  indeed,  other  governesses,  to  Kate's 
knowledge,  had  been  ;  or  was  she  mad  ?  It 
must  be  a  sun-stroke,  she  decided  at  last.  They 
had  been  walking  in  the  sun,  and  Miss  Blank's 
bonnet  was  too  thin,  being  made  of  liimsy  tulle. 
Her  brain  must  be  aft'ected.  Kate  resolved 
Jicroically  that  she  would  not  aggravate  the 
sufferer  by  any  response,  but  would  send  for 
the  housekeeper  as  soon  as  they  got  back,  and 
place  Sliss  Blank  in  her  hands.  People  in  her 
sad  condition  must  not  be  contradicted.  She 
quickened  her  steps,  discussing  .  with  herself 
whether  a  dark  room  and  ice  to  the  forehead 
would  be  enough,  or  whether  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  cut  off  all  her  hair,  or  even  shave  her 
head.  This  jire-occupation  about  IMiss  Blank's 
welfare  shielded  the  girl  for  some  time  against 
the  fiery,  stinging  arrows  which  were  being 
thrown  at  her;  but  this  immunity  did  not  last, 
for  the  way  was  long,  and  Miss  Blank,  having 
once  broken  out,  put  no  further  restraint  upon 
herself.  It  was  clear  now  that  her  only  hope 
was  in  laying  Kate  prostrate,  leaving  no  spirit 
nor  power  of  resistance  in  her.  By  degrees 
the  sharp  words  began  to  get  admittance  at  the 
girl's  tingling  ears.  She  was  beaten  down  by 
the  storm  of  opposition.  Was  it  possible? — 
could  it  be  true  ?  Did  people  hate  her  ?  Her 
imagination  began  to  work  as  these  burning 
missiles  flew  at  her.  Miss  Blank  had  been  her 
companion  for  a  year,  and  hated  her!  .  Uncle 
Courteuay  was  her  own  uncle — her  nearest  rel- 
ative— and  he,  too,  hated  her !  The  girls  at 
tlie  llectory,  who  looked  so  gentle,  had  turned 
against  her.  Oh  !  why,  why  was  it  ?  By  de- 
grees a  profound  discouragement  seized  upon 
the  poor  child.  Miss  Blank  was  eloquent ;  she 
had  a  flow  of  words  such  as  had  never  come  to 
her  before.  She  poured  forth  torrents  of  bit- 
terness as  she  Avalked,  and  Kate  Avas  beaten 
down  by  the  storm.    By  the  time  they  reached 


home  she  had  forgotten  all  about  the  sun-stroke, 
and  shaving  Miss  Blank's  head,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  getting  free — getting  into  the 
silence — being  alone.  Maryanne  put  a  letter 
into  her  hand  as  she  ran  up  stairs;  but  what 
did  she  care  for  a  letter!  Every  body  hated 
her — if  it  were  not  that  she  was  an  heiress  ev- 
ery body  would  abandon  her ;  and  she  had  not 
one  friend  to  go  to,  no  one  whom  she  could  ask 
to  hclji  her  in  all  the  dreary  world.  She  was 
too  far  gone  for  weeping.  She  sat  down  before 
her  dressing-table  and  looked  into  the  glass  witli 
miserable,  dilated  eyes.  "I  am  just  like  other 
peoi)le,"  Kate  said  to  herself;  "  there  is  no  mark 
upon  me.  Cain  was  marked  ;  but  that  was  be- 
cause he  was  a  murderer;  and  I  never  killed 
any  body,  I  never  did  any  harm  to  any  body, 
that  I  know  of.  I  am  oidy  just  a  girl,  like  oth- 
er girls.  Oh  !  I  supjiose  I  am  dreadfully  wick- 
ed I  But  then  everj-  body  is  wicked — the  Bible 
says  so  ;  and  how  am  I  worse  than  all  the  rest  ? 
I  don't  hate  any  one,"  said  Kate,  aloud,  and 
very  slowly.  Her  ])oor  little  mouth  quivered, 
her  eyes  filled,  and  right  upon  the  letter  on  her 
table  there  fell  one  great  blot  of  a  fear.  This 
roused  her  in  the  midst  of  her  distress.  To 
Kate — as  to  every  human  being  of  her  age — it 
seemed  possible  that  something  new,  something 
wonderful,  might  be  in  any  letter.  She  took 
it  up  and  tore  it  open.  She  was  longing  for 
comfort,  longing  for  kindness,  as  she  had  never 
done  in  her  life. 

The  letter  which  we  are  about  to  transcribe 
was  not  a  very  wise  one,  perhaps  not  even  alto- 
gether to  be  sworn  by  as  true — but  it  opened  an 
entire  new  world  to  poor  Kate. 

"  My  dearest  unknown  darling  Niece, — 
You  can't  remember  me,  for  I  have  never  seen 
you  since  you  were  a  tiny,  tiny  baby  in  long 
clothes ;  and  you  have  had  nobody  about  you 
to  remind  you  that  you  had  any  relations  on 
your  mother's  side.  You  have  never  answered 
my  letters  even,  dear,  though  I  don't  for  a  mo- 
ment blame  you,  or  suppose  it  is  your  fault. 
But  now  that  I  am  in  England,  darling,  wc 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  divided  by  un- 
fortunate feelings  that  may  exist  between  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  fiimily.  I  must  see  yon,  my 
dear  only  sister's  only  darling  child !  I  have 
but  one  child,  too,  my  Ombra,  and  she  is  as 
anxious  as  I  am.  I  have  written  to  your  guard- 
ian, asking  if  he  will  let  you  come  and  see  us. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  your  grand  house,  which 
was  always  thought  too  fine  for  us,  but  I  must 
see  you,  my  darling  child  ;  and  if  Mr.  Courte- 
nay  will  not  let  you  come  to  us,  my  Ombra  and 
I  will  come  to  Langton-Courtenay,  to  the  vil- 
lage, where  we  shall  no  doubt  find  lodgings 
somewhere — I  don't  mind  how  humble  they 
are,  so  long  as  I  can  see  you.  My  heart  yearns 
to  take  you  in  my  arms,  to  give  you  a  hundred 
kisses,  my  own  niece,  my  dear  motherless  child. 
Send  me  one  little  word  by  your  own  hand, 
and  don't  reject  the  love  that  is  offered  you, 
my  dearest  Kate,     Ombra  sends  you  her  dear 
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love,  and  thinks  of  voii,  not  as  a  cousin,  but 
as  a  sister ,  and  I,  who  have  the  best  right, 
long  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  a  mother  to 
you  ?  Come  to  us,  my  sweet  child,  if  your  un- ' 
cle  will  let  you  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  write  to  ; 
me,  that  I  may  know  you  a  little  even  before 
we  meet.  With  warmest  love,  my  darling  niece, 
your  most  atl'ectionate  aunt  and,  if  you  will  let 
her  be  so,  mother,  Jaxe  Anderson."      j 

Now  poor  Kate  had  only  two  or  three  times 
in  her  whole  life  received  a  letter  before. 
Since,  as  she  said,  she  had  "grown  up,"  she 
had  not  heard  from  her  aunt,  who  had  written 
her,  she  recollected,  one  or  two  baby  epistles, 
printed  in  large  letters,  in  her  childhood.  Her 
poor  little  soul  was  still  convulsed  with  the  first 
great,  open  undisguised  shock  of  unkindness, 
when  this  other  great  event  came  upon  her. 
It  was  also  a  shock  in  its  way.  It  made  such 
a  tempest  in  her  being  as  conflicting  winds 
make  out  at  sea.  The  one  had  driven  her 
down  to  the  depths,  the  other  dashed  her  up, 
up  to  a  dizzy  height.  She  felt  dazed,  insensi- 
ble, proud,  triumphant,  and  happy,  all  at  once. 
Here  was  somebody  of  her  own,  somebody  of 
her  verj-  own — something  like  the  motlier  at 
the  Rectory.  Something  new,  close,  certain — 
her  own ! 

She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with  a 
handkerchief,  seized  upon  her  letter,  her  dear 
letter,  and  rushed  down  stairs  to  the  library, 
where  Uncle  Courtenay  sat  in  state,  the  judge 
and  final  tribunal  for  all  appeals. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

JIr.  Cochtenat  was  in  the  library  at  Lang- 
ton,  tranquilly  pursuing  some  part  of  the  busi- 
ness which  had  brought  him  thitJier,  when  Miss 
Blank  and  her  charge  returned  fi  oni  their  walk. 
His  chief  object,  it  is  true,  in  this  visit  to  the 
house  of  his  fathers,  had  been  to  look  after  his 
ward;  but  there  had  been  other  business  to  do 
— leases  to  renew,  timber  to  cut  down,  cottages 
to  build  ;  a  multiplicity  of  small  matters,  which 
required  his  personal  attention.  These  were 
straightforward,  and  did  not  trouble  him  as  the 
others  did  ;  and  the  fact  was  that  he  felt  much 
relieved  by  the  absence  of  the  young  feminine 
problem,  which  it  was  so  hard  upon  him,  at  his 
age,  and  with  his  habits,  to  be  burdened  with. 
He  had  dismissed  her  even  out  of  his  mind,  and 
was  getting  through  the  less  difficult  matters 
steadily,  with  a  grateful  sense  that  here  at  least 
he  had  nothing  in  hand  that  was  beyond  his 
power.  It  was  shady  in  the  Langton  library, 
cool,  and  very  quiet ;  whereas  outside  there 
was  one  blaze  of  sunshine,  and  the  day  was  hot. 
Mr.  Courtenay  was  comfortable — perhaps  for 
the  first  time  since  his  arrival.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  his  present  occupation,  and  for  the 
moment  had  dismissed  his  other  cares. 

This  was  the  pleasant  position  of  aflairs  when 


Miss  Blank  rushed  in  upon  him,  with  indigna- 
tion in  her  countenance.  There  was  some- 
thing more  than  indignation — there  was  the 
flush  of  heat  produced  by  her  walk,  and  her  un- 
usual outburst  of  temper,  and  the  dust,  and  a 
little  dishevelment  inseparable  from  wrath.  She 
scarcely  took  time  to  knock  at  the  door.  She 
was  a  person  who  had  been  recommended  to 
him  as  imperturbable  in  temper  and  languid  in 
disposition — the  last  in  the  world  to  make  any 
fuss ;  consequently  he  stared  upon  her  now 
witli  absolute  consternation,  and  even  a  little 
alarm. 

"Compose  yourself.  Miss  Blank — take  time 
to  speak.  Has  any  thing  happened  to  Kate  ?" 
He  was  quite  capable  of  hearing  with  com- 
posure any  thing  that  might  liave  happened  to 
Kate — any  thing  short  of  positive  injury,  in- 
deed, which  would  have  freed  him  of  her,  would 
have  been  tidings  of  joy. 

"I  have  come  to  say,  sir,"  said  Miss  Blank, 
"that  there  are  some  things  a  lady  can  not  be 
expected  to  put  up  with.  I  have  always  felt 
the  time  must  come  wlicn  I  could  not  put  up 
with  Miss  Courtenay.  I  am  not  an  ill-tempered 
person,  I  hope — " 

"  Quite  the  reverse,  I  have  always  heard," 
said  Mr.  Courtenay,  politely,  but  with  a  sigh. 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  believe  I  have  always 
been  considered  to  have  a  good  temper ;  but  I 
;  have  said  to  myself,  since  ever  I  came  here, 
I  'Miss  Courtenay  is  bad  enough  now — she  is 
trial  enough  to  any  lady's  feelings  now.'  I  am 
sorn,-  to  have  to  say  it  if  it  hurts  your  feelings, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  but  your  niece  is — she  is — it  is 
really  almost  impossible  for  a  lady  who  has  a 
respect  for  herself,  and  does  not  wish  to  be 
hurried  into  exhibitions  of  temper,  to  say  what 
Miss  Kate  is." 

"  Pray  compose  yourself.  Miss  Blank.  Take 
a  seat.  From  my  own  observation,"  said  Sir. 
Courtenay,  "I  am  aware  my  uieco  must  be 
troublesome  at  times." 

' '  Troublesome ! "  said  Miss  Blank — "at  times ! 
That  shows,  sir,  how  little  you  know.  About 
her  troublesomeness  I  can't  trust  myself  to 
speak ;  nor  is  it  necessary  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. But  I  have  always  said  to  myself, 
'When  that  time  comes,  I  will  go  at  once.' 
And  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Courtenay,  that, 
though  premature,  that  time  has  come." 

"  What  time,  for  Heaven's  sake  ?"  said  the 
perjjlexed  guardian. 

"  Mr.  Courtenay,  you  know  what  she  is  as 
well  as  I  do.  It  is  not  for  any  personal  reason, 
'  thougli  I  am  aware  many  people  think  her 
!  pretty  ;  but  it  is  not  that.  She  is  an  heiress, 
'  she  will  have  a  nice  property,  and  a  great  deal 
■  of  money,  therefore  it  is  quite  natural  tliat  it 
'  should  be  premature." 

I      "Miss  Blank,  you  would  do  mc  an  infinite 
I  favor  if  you  would  speak  plainly.     What  is  it 
that  is  premature  ?" 

Miss  Blank  had  taken  a  seat,  and  she  had 
loosed  the  strings  of  her  bonnet.  Her  ideas 
of  decorum  had  indeed  been  so  far  overcome  by 
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her  excitement,  tlmt  even  under  Mr.  Conrtenny's 
eye  she  had  begun  to  fan  herself  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. She  made  a  pause  in  this  occupation, 
and  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  as  ex- 
pressive of  confusion  ;  and  from  the  otlier  side 
of  this  shield  she  answered,  "  Oh  !  tliat  I  should 
have  to  speak  to  a  gentleman  of  such  things! 
If  you  demand  a  distinct  answer,  I  must  tell 
you.     It  is  lorerx,  Mr  Courtenay." 

'•Lovers I"  he  said,  involuntarily,  with  a  laugh 
of  relief. 

"You  may  laugh, but  it  is  no  laughing  mat- 
ter," said  Miss  Blank.  "  Oh  !  if  you  had  known, 
as  I  do  by  experience,  what  it  is  to  manage 
girls !  Do  you  know  what  a  girl  is,  ]\Ir.  Courte- 
nay?—  the  most  aggravating,  trying,  unman- 
ageable, untamable — ' 

"My  dear  Miss  Blank,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay, 
seriously,  "I  presume  that  you  were  once  one 
of  these  untamable  creatures  yourself." 

"Ah!"  said  the  governess,  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her,  and, 
curiously  enough,  now  that  it  was  suggested, 
the  idea  seemed  rather  to  flatter  her  than  other- 
wise. She  shook  her  head  ;  but  she  was  soft- 
ened. "  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  nil 
girls,"  she  resumed.  "  I  was  very  strictly 
brought  up,  and  never  allowed  to  take  sucli 
folly  into  my  head.  But  to  return  to  our  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Courtenay.  I  must  beg  your  attention 
to  this:  it  has  been  my  principle  through  life, 
I  have  never  departed  from  it  yet,  and  I  can  not 
now — when  lovers  appear,  I  have  always  made 
it  known  among  my  friends — I  go." 

"I  have  no  doubt  it  is  an  admirable  princi- 
ple," said  Mr.  Courtenay.  "  But  in  the  present 
case  let  us  come  to  particulars.  .  "Who  are  the 
lovers  ?" 

"One  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  Rec- 
tory," answered  Miss  Blank,  promptly ;  and 
then  for  the  first  time  she  felt  that  she  had  pro- 
duced an  ettect. 

Mr.  Courtenay  made  no  reply — he  put  down 
his  pen,  which  he  had  been  holding  all  this  time 
in  his  hand ;  his  face  clouded  over  ;  he  pushed 
his  paper  away  from  him,  and  puckered  his  lips 
and  his  forehead.  This  time,  without  doubt, 
she  had  produced  an  eft'ect. 

"  I  must  beg  you  accordingly,  Jlr.  Courtenay, 
to  accept  my  resignation,"  said  Miss  Blank.  "  I 
have  always  kept  up  a  good  connection,  and 
never  suffered  myself  to  be  compromised,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  begin  now.  This  day  month,  sir, 
if  you  please — if  in  the  mean  time  you  are 
suited  with  another  lady  in  my  place — " 

"Miss  Blank,  don't  you  think  this  is  some- 
thing like  forsaking  your  post  ?  Is  it  not  un- 
generous to  desert  my  niece  when  she  has  so 
much  need  of  your  protection  ?  Do  you  not 
feel — "  Mr.  Courtenay  had  commenced,  un- 
awares. 

"  Sir,"  said  Miss  Blank,  with  dignity,  "when 
I  was  engaged,  it  was  specially  agreed  that  this 
was  to  he  no  matter  of  feelings.  I  have  specially 
watched  over  my  feelings,  that  they  might  not 
get  any  way  involved.     I  am  sure  you  must 


recollect  the  terms  of  my  engagement  as  well 
as  I." 

Mr.  Courtenay  did  recollect  then,  and  felt  he 
had  made  a  false  step ;  and  then  the  ditHculties 
of  his  position  rushed  upon  his  bewilderc<l 
sight.  lie  did  not  know  girls  as  Miss  Blank 
did,  who  had  spent  many  a  weary-  year  in 
wrestling  with  them ;  but  he  knew  enough  to 
understand  that,  if  a  girl  in  her  natural  state 
was  hard  to  manage,  a  girl  with  a  lover  must 
be  worse.  And  what  was  he  to  do  if  left  alone, 
and  unaided,  to  rule  and  quiet  such  an  ap- 
palling creature  ?  He  drew  in  his  lips,  and  con- 
tracted his  forehead,  until  his  face  was  about 
half  its  usual  size.  It  gave  him  a  little  relief 
when  the  idea  suddenly  struck  him  that  Miss 
Blank's  hypothesis  might  not  be  built  on  suffi- 
cient foundation.  Women  were  always  think- 
ing of  lovers — or,  at  least,  not  knowing  any- 
thing precisely  about  women,  so  Mr.  Courtenay 
had  heard. 

"  Let  us  hope,  at  least,"  he  said,  "  that  your 
alarming  suggestion  has  been  hastily  made. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  foundation  you  have  for 
connecting  Kate's  name  with — with  any  thing 
of  the  kind  ?  She  is  only  fifteen — she  is  not  old 
enough." 

"I  thought  I  had  said  distinctly,  Mr.  Courte- 
nay, that  I  considered  it  to  be  premature?" 

"Yes,  yes,  certainly  —  you  said  so  —  but — 
Perhaps,  Jliss  Blank,  you  will  kindly  favor  me 
with  the  facts — " 

At  this  point  another  hurried  knock  came  to 
the  door.  And  once  more,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  Kate,  all  tears  and  trouble,  her  face 
flushed  like  ^liss  Blank's,  her  hair  astray,  and 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  came  rushing  into 
the  room.  Two  agitated  female  creatures  in 
one  hour,  rushing  into  the  private  sanctuary  of 
the  most  particular  of  bachelors !  Mr.  Courte- 
nay commended  her,  though  she  was  his  near- 
est relation,  to  all  the  infernal  gods. 

"What  is  the  matter  now?"  he  cried,  sharp- 
ly. "Why  do  you  burst  in  uninvited  when  I 
am  busy?  Kate,  you  seem  to  be  trying  every 
way  to  irritate  and  annoy  me.    AVhat  is  it  now  ?" 

"Uncle,"  cried  Kate,  breathlessly,  "I  have 
just  got  a  letter,  and  I  want  to  ask  you — never 
mind  her! — may  I  go  to  my  aunt  Anderson's? 
She  is  willmg  to  have  me,  and  it  will  save  you 
heaps  of  trouble  !  Oh  !  please,  Uncle  Courte- 
nav,  please  never  mind  anv  thing  else !  Mav 
I  go?" 

"May  you  go  —  to  your  aunt  Anderson? 
Why,  here  is  certainly  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  board!"  said  Mr.  Courtenay.  He  said  the 
last  words  mockingly,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Kate  as  if  she  had  been  a  natural  curiosity — 
which,  indeed,  in  a  great  degree,  she  was  to 
him. 

"  Yes — to  my  aunt  Anderson.  You  spoke  of 
her  yourself — yon  know  you  did.  You  said 
she  must  not  come  here  j  and  she  does  not  want 
to  come  here.  I  don't  think  she  would  come 
if  she  was  asked ;  but  she  says  I  am  to  go  to 
her.      Uncle  Courtenay,  in  a  little  while  I  shall 
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be  able  to  do  what  I  like,  and  go  where  1 
like—" 

'•  Not  for  six  years,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Courtenay  with  a  smile. 

Kate  stamped  her  foot  in  her  passion. 

"If  I  were  to  write  to  the  lord  chancellor,  I 
am  sure  he  would  let  me  I"  she  cried. 

"But  you  are  not  a  ward  in  Ciiancery — you 
are  my  ward,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  blandly. 

"Then  I  will  run  away  I"  cried  Kate,  once 
more  stamping  her  foot.  "  I  w  ill  not  stay  here. 
I  liate  Langtou-Courtenay,  and  every  body  that 
is  unkind,  and  the  people  who  hate  me.  I  tell 
you  I  hate  them.  Uncle  Courtenay  I  I  will  run 
away  I" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  for  one,"  said  Miss  Blank, 
quitely  ;  "but  w ith  whom.  Miss  Kate,  I  should 
like  to  know?  I  dare  say  your  plans  arc  all 
laid." 

Mr.  Courtenay  did  not  see  the  blank  stare 
of  surprise  with  which  Kate,  all  innocent  of  the 
meaning  which  was  conveyed  to  his  ear  by  these 
words,  surveyed  her  adversary.  His  own  bet- 
ter-instructed mind  was  moved  by  it  to  posi- 
tive excitement.  Even  if  Miss  Blank  had  been 
premature  in  her  suggestion,  still  there  could 
be  little  doubt  tiiat  lovers  were  a  danger  from 
which  Kate  could  not  be  kept  absolutely  safe. 
And  there  were  sons  at  the  Rectory,  one  of 
whom,  a  good-looking  young  fellow  of  twenty, 
he  had  himself  seen  coming  forward  with  a  look 
of  delighted  recognition.  Danger!  "Why,  it 
w  as  almost  more  than  danger ;  it  seemed  a 
certainty  of  evil — if  not  now,  why,  then,  next 
year,  or  the  year  after  I  Mr.  Courtenay,  like 
most  old  men  of  the  world,  felt  an  instinctive 
distrust  of,  and  repugnance  to,  parsons.  And 
a  young  parson  was  proverbially  on  the  outlook 
for  heiresses,  and  almost  considered  it  a  duty  to 
provide  for  himself  by  marriage.  All  this  ran 
through  his  disturbed  mind  as  these  two  trou- 
blesome feminine  personages  before  him  wait- 
ed each  for  her  answer.  "  Confound  women  I 
They  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth,  a 
hundred  tinies  over  I"  the  old  bachelor  said  to 
Limself. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mb.  Cocbtexay  was  much  too  true  to  his 
instincts,  however,  to  satisfy  these  two  appli- 
cant!?, or  to  commit  himself  by  any  decision  on 
the  spot.  He  dismissed  Miss  Blank  with  the 
formal  courtesy  which  he  employed  toward  his 
inferiors,  begging  her  to  wait  until  to-morrow, 
when  he  nhould  have  reflected  upon  the  prob- 
lem she  had  laid  before  him.  And  he  sent 
away  Kate  with  much  less  ceremony,  bidding 
her  hold  her  tongue,  and  leave  the  room,  and 
leave  things  alone  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand. He  would  not  listen  to  the  angry  re- 
sponse which  rose  to  her  lips  ;  and  Kate  had  a 
melancholy  night  in  consequence,  aggravated 
by  the  miserable  sensation  that  she  had  been 
snubbed  in  jjresence  of  Miss   Blank,  wiio  was 


quite  ready  to  take  advantage  of  her  discom- 
fiture. When  Kate's  guardian,  however,  was 
left  alone  to  think,  it  is  probable  that  his  own 
reflections  were  not  delightful.  He  was  not  a 
man  apt  to  take  himself  to  task,  nor  give  way 
to  self-examination,  but  still  it  was  sutliciently 
apparent  to  him  that  his  plan  had  not  succeeded 
as  he  had  hoped  in  Kate's  case.  What  he  had 
hoped  for  had  been  to  produce  a  quiet,  calm 
girl,  who  would  do  what  she  was  told,  whose  ex- 
pectations and  wishes  would  be  on  a  subued 
scale,  and  who  would  be  reasonable  enough  to 
feel  tliat  his  judgment  was  supreme  in  all  mat- 
ters. Almost  all  men  at  one  time  or  anotl-.er  of 
tlicir  lives  entertain  the  idea  of  "  moulding" 
a  model  woman.  l\Ir.  Courtenay 's  ideal  was 
not  high — all  he  wanted  was  submissiveness, 
manageableness,  quiet  manners,  and  a  total 
absence  of  the  sentimental  and  emotional.  The 
girl  might  have  been  permitted  to  be  clever,  to 
be  a  good  musician,  or  a  good  artist,  or  a  great 
student,  if  she  chose,  though  such  peculiarities 
always  detract  more  or  less  from  the  air  of  good 
society  which  ought  to  distinguish  a  lady ;  but 
still  Mr.  Courtenay  prided  himself  ujjou  being 
tolerant,  and  he  would  not  have  interfered  in 
such  a  case.  But  that  this  ward  of  his,  this 
representative  of  his  family,  should  choose  to 
be  an  individual  being  with  a  very  strong  will 
and  marked  characteristics  of  her  own,  exasper- 
ated the  old  man  of  the  world.  "  Most  women 
have  no  character  at  all,"  he  repeated  to  him- 
self, raising  his  eyebrows  in  a  wondering  appeal 
to  Providence.  Had  the  happy  period  when 
that  aphorism  was  true,  dej>arted  along  witii 
all  the  other  manifestations  of  the  age  of  Gold? 
or  was  it  still  true,  and  was  it  the  fault  of  Provi- 
dence, to  punish  him  for  his  sins,  that  his  share 
of  womankind  should  be  so  perverse ?  This 
was  a  question  which  it  was  difficult  to  make 
out ;  but  he  was  rather  inclined  to  chafe  at 
Providence,  wliich  really  does  interfere  so  un- 
justifiably often,  when  things  would  go  \cry 
well  if  they  were  left  to  themselves.  The  long-, 
er  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  disgusted  did  he 
become — at  once  with  Miss  Blank  and  with 
her  charge.  What  a  cold-hearted  wretch  the 
woman  must  be  I  How  strange  that  she  should 
not  at  least  "take  an  interest"  in  the  girl! 
To  be  sure,  he  had  made  it  a  special  j)oint  in 
her  engagement  that  she  should  not  take  an 
interest.  He  was  right  in  doing  so,  he  felt 
[  sure;  but,  still,  here  was  an  unforeseen  crisis, 
I  at  wliich  it  would  have  been  very  important  to 
'  have  lighted  on  some  one  who  would  not  be 
,  bound  by  a  mere  bargain.  The  girl  was  an 
!  unmanageable  little  fool,  determined  to  have 
her  own  way  at  all  risks,  and  the  law  would 
not  permit  him  to  shut  her  up,  and  keep  her  in 
the  absolute  subjection  of  a  prison.  .She  must 
^  have  every  advantage,  forsooth — freedom  and 
society,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides;  edu- 
cation as  much  as  if  she  were  going  to  cam  her 
living  as  a  governess ;  and  even  that  crowning 
horror,  lovers,  when  the  time  came.  Yes,  there 
.  was  no  law  in  tlic  realm  forbidding  an  heiress 
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to  have  lovers.  ^liss  Blank  might  resign,  not 
wishing  to  compromise  herself;  hut  he,  the  un- 
happy guanlian,  could  not  resign.  It  ^vas  not 
illegal  for  a  young  man  to  speak  to  Kate — any 
idle  fellow,  with  an  introduction,  might  chatter 
to  her,  and  drive  her  protectors  frantic,  and  yet 
could  not  be  put  into  prison  for  it.  And  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that,  simply  to  spite  her 
guardian,  after  she  liad  worried  him  to  death 
in  every  other  way,  she  would  fall  in  love.  She 
would  do  it,  as  sure  as  fate ;  and,  even  if  she 
met  with  opi)osition,  she  was  a  girl  quite  cajia- 
blc  of  eloping  with  her  lover,  giving  unbounded 
trouble,  and  probably  throwing  some  lasting 
stigma  on  herself  and  her  name.  It  was  pre- 
mature, as  Miss  Blank  said  ;  but  Rliss  Blank 
Mas  a  person  of  experience,  learned  in  the  ways 
of  girls,  and  doubtless  knew  what  she  was  say- 
ing. She  had  declined  to  have  any  thing  further 
to  do  with  Kate ;  she  had  declared  her  own 
sway  and  "  lovers  "  to  be  quite  incompatible. 
But  Mr.  Courtenay  could  not  give  a  month's 
warning,  and  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

If  there  was  but  any  body  to  be  found  who 
would  "  take  an  interest "  in  the  giil !  This 
idea  flashed  unconsciously  through  his  mind, 
and  he  did  not  even  realize  that  in  wishing 
for  this,  in  perceiving  its  necessity,  he  was  stul- 
tifying all  the  previous  exertions  of  his  guard- 
ianship. Theories  are  all  very  well,  but  it  is  as- 
touiohing  how  ready  men  arc  to  drop  them  in 
an  emergency.  Mr.  Courtenay  was  in  a  dread- 
ful emergency  at  present,  and  he  prayed  to  his 
gods  for  some  one  to  "take  an  interest  "  in  this 
girl.  Her  aunt  Anderson!  The  suggestion  was 
so  very  convenient,  it  was  so  ilelightfuUy  ready 
a  way  of  escape  out  of  his  troubles,  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  pull  himself  up  and  look  at  it 
fully.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  or  grateful  suggestion  in  itself.  Had  he 
been  in  no  trouble  about  Kate,  he  would  have 
at  once,  and  sternly,  declined  all  invitations  (he 
would  have  said  interference)  on  the  part  of  her 
mother's  ftimily.  The  late  Mr.  Courtenay  had 
made  a  very  foolish  mamage,  a  marriage  quite 
beneath  his  position  ;  and  the  sister  of  the  late 
]\Irs.  Courtenay  had  been  discouraged  in  all  her 
many  attempts  to  see  any  thing  of  the  orjihan 
Kate.  Fortunately  she  had  not  been  much  in 
England,  and,  until  the  present,  these  attempts 
had  all  been  made  when  Kate  was  a  baby.  Had 
the  young  lady  of  Langton-Courtenay  been  at 
all  manageable,  they  would  have  been  equally 
discouraged  now.  But  the  very  name  of  Sirs. 
Anderson  at  this  crisis  breathed  across  Mr. 
Courtenay 's  tribulations  like  the  sweet  south 
across  a  bed  of  violets.  It  was  such  a  tempta- 
tion to  him  as  he  did  not  know  how  to  with- 
stand. Her  mother's  family!  They  had  no 
right,  certainly,  to  any  share  of  the  good  things, 
which  were  entirely  on  the  Courtenay  side ; 
but  certainly  they  had  a  right  to  their  share  ot 
the  trouble.  This  trouble  he  had  borne  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  had  not  murmured.  Of  course, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  was  their  tura 
now. 


Mr.  Courten.ay  reflected  very  decjdy  on  tliis 
subject,  looking  at  it  in  all  its  details.  Fortu- 
nately there  were  but  few  romnaots  of  her 
mother's  family.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  the  wid- 
ow of  a  consul,  who  had  spent  almost  all  his  life 
abroad.  She  had  a  pension,  a  little  property, 
and  an  only  daughter,  a  little  older  tiian  Kate. 
There  were  but  two  of  them.  If  they  turned 
out  to  be  of  that  locust  tribe  which  Mr.  Courte- 
nay so  feared  and  hated,  they  could  at  least  be 
bought  otFcheajdy,  when  they  had  sened  their 
puqiose.  The  daughter,  no  doubt,  would  mar- 
ry, and  the  mother  could  be  bought  otV.  Mv. 
Courtenay  did  not  enter  into  any  discussion 
with  himself  as  to  the  probabilities  of  carrying 
out  this  scheme  of  buying  off.  At  this  moment 
he  did  not  care  to  dwell  upon  any  difficulties. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  had  the  one  great  difficul- 
ty, Kate  herself,  to  get  settled  somehow ;  and 
any  thing  which  might  happen  six  years  hence 
was  so  much  less  pressing.  By  that  time  a 
great  many  things  unforeseen  might  have  haj)- 
pencd ;  and  Mr.  Courtenay  did  not  choose  to 
make  so  long  an  excursion  into  the  unknown. 
What  was  he  to  do  with  her  now?  "Was  he  to 
be  compelled  to  stay  in  the  country,  to  give  up 
all  his  pleasures  and  comforts,  and  the  hal)its 
of  his  life,  in  order  to  guard  and  watch  over  this 
girl? — or  should  she  be  given  over  for  the  time 
to  the  guardianship  of  her  mother's  family  ? 
This  was  the  real  question  he  had  to  decide. 

And  by  degrees  he  came  to  think  more  and 
more  cordially  of  ]Mrs.  Anderson — more  cordi- 
ally, and,  at  the  same  time,  contemptuously. 
AVhat  a  fool  she  must  be,  to  offer  voluntarily  to 
take  all  this  trouble !  No  doubt  she  expected 
to  make  her  own  advantage  out  of  it ;  but  Mr. 
Courtenay,  with  a  grim  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance, felt  that  he  himself  was  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  that.  He  might  employ  her,  but 
he  would  take  care  that  her  devotion  should  be 
disinterested.  She  would  be  better  than  a  gov- 
erness at  this  crisis  of  Kate's  histoiy !  She 
would  be  a  natural  duenna  and  ins])ectress  of 
morals,  as  well  as  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  should,  of  course,  be  fully  impressed 
upon  her  that  it  was  for  her  interest  to  discour- 
age lovers,  and  keep  the  external  world  at  arm's 
length.  The  very  place  of  her  residence  was 
favorable.  She  had  settled  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  a  long  way  from  Langton-Courtenay, 
and  happily  so  fiir  from  town  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  run  up  and  down  and  appeal  to 
him  at  any  moment.  He  thought  of  this  all 
night,  and  it  was  the  first  subject  that  returned 
to  his  thoughts  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, or  unlimited  worry,  trouble,  and  annoyance 
— banishment  to  the  countri-,  severance  from 
all  delights.  Then  let  it  be  Mrs.  Anderson !  he 
said  to  himself,  with  a  sigh.  It  was  hard  upon 
him  to  have  such  a  decision  to  make,  and  yet  it 
was  satisfactory  to  feel  that  he  had  decided  for 
the  best.  He  went  dowH  to  breakfast  with  a 
certain  solemn  composure,  as  of  a  man  who  was 
doing  right  and  making  a  sacrifice.  It  would 
be  the  salvation  of  his  personal  comfort,  aud  to 
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secure  that,  at  all  costs,  was  funclamentally  and 
eternally  right ;  but  it  was  a  sacrifice  at  once 
of  pride  and  of  princijile,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  a  right  to  the  honors  of  martyrdom  on  that 
score. 

After  breakfast  he  called  his  ward  into  the 
library,  with  a  polite  little  speech  of  apology  to 
Miss  Blank.  "  If  you  will  permit  me  the  pleas- 
nre  of  a  few  words  with  you  at  twelve  o'clock, 
I  think  we  may  settle  that  little  matter,"  he 
said,  with  the  greatest  suavity ;  leaving  npon 
that  lady's  mind  the  impression  that  Kate  was 
to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  over 
into  her  hands — which,  as  Miss  Blank  had  no 
desire,  could  she  avoid  it,  to  leave  the  comfort 
of  Langton-Courtenay,  was  very  satisfactory  to 
her ;  and  then  he  withdrew  into  the  library  with 
the  victim. 

"  Xow,  Kate,"  he  said,  sitting  down,  "I  am 
going  to  speak  to  you  very  seriously." 

"  You  have  been  doing  nothing  but  speak  to 
me'seriously  ever  since  you  came,"  said  Kate, 
pouting.  "  I  wish  you  would  not  give  yourself 
so  much  trouble.  Uncle  Courtenay.  All  I  want 
is  jnst  yes  or  no." 

"  But  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  yes  or  the 
no.  Look  here,  Kate,  I  am  willing  to  let  you 
go — oh !  pray  don't  clap  your  hands  too  soon  I 
— I  am  willing  to  let  you  go,  on  conditions,  and 
the  conditions  are  rather  serious.  You  had  bet- 
ter not  decide  until  you  hear — " 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  mind  them,"  said  im- 
petuous Kate,  before  whose  eyes  there  instant- 
ly rose  up  a  prospect  of  a  new  world,  all  full  of 
freshness,  and  novelty,  and  interest.  Mind  I — 
she  would  not  have  minded  fire  and  water  to 
get  at  an  existence  which  should  be  altogether 
new. 

"Listen,  however,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay. 
"  My  conditions  are  very  grave.  If  you  go  to 
Mrs.  Anderson,  Kate — " 

"Of  course  I  shall  go,  if  yon  will  let  me, 
L'ncle  Courtenay." 

"  If  you  go,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  deprecating  interruption,  "  it  must 
not  be  for  a  visit  only — you  must  go  to  stay." 

"To  stay!" 

Kate's  eyes,  which  grew  round  with  the  strain 
of  wonder,  interest,  and  excitement,  and  which 
kindled,  and  brightened,  and  shone,  reflecting 
like  a  mirror  the  shades  of  feeling  that  passed 
through  her  mind,  were  a  sight  to  see. 

"If  you  go,  "he  continued,  "  and  if  Mrs.  An- 
derson is  content  to  receive  yon,  it  must  be  for 
the  remainder  of  3-our  minority.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  your  education,  and 
now  it  is  just  that  your  mother's  family  should 
take  their  share.  Hear  me  out,  Kate.  Your 
aunt,  of  course,  should  have  an  allowance  for 
your  maintenance,  and  you  could  have  as  many 
masters  and  governesses,  and  all  the  rest,  as 
were  necessarv- ;  but  if  you  go  out  of  my  hands, 
you  go  not  for  six  Weeks,  but  for  six  years, 
K.-ite." 

Kate  had  been  going  to  speak  half  a  dozen 
times,  but  now,  having  controlled   herself  so 


long,  she  paused  with  a  certain  mixture  of  feel- 
ings. Her  delight  was  certainly  toned  down. 
To  go  and  come — to  be  now  Queen  of  Langton, 
and  now  her  aunt's  amused  and  petted  guest, 
had  been  her  own  dream  of  felicity.  This  was 
a  ditVerent  matter,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It 
would  be  the  old  story — if  not  the  monotony  of 
Langton,  which  she  knew,  the  monotony  of 
Shanklin,  which  she  did  not  know.  Various 
clouds  passed  over  the  firmament  which  had 
looked  so  smiling.  Perhaps  it  was  possible  her 
aunt  Anderson  and  Ombra  might  not  turn  out 
desirable  companions  for  six  years  —  perhaps 
she  might  regret  her  native  place,  her  suprem- 
acy over  the  cottagers,  whom  she  sometimes 
exasperated.  The  cloud  thickened,  drojiped 
lower.  "  Should  I  never  be  allowed  to  come 
back  ? — not  even  to  see  Langton,  Uncle  Courte- 
nay?" she  asked,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"Langton,  in  that  case,  ought  to  be  let,  or 
shut  up." 

"Let ! — to  other  people  I — to  strangers,  Un- 
cle Courtenay  I — our  house  I" 

"Well,  you  foolish  child,  are  we  such  very 
superior  clay  that  we  can  not  let  our  house  ? 
Why,  the  best  people  in  England  do  it.  The 
Duke  of  Brentford  does  it.  You  have  not  quite 
his  pretensions,  and  he  does  not  mind." 

"But  I  have  quite  his  pretensions,"  cried 
Kate — "more!  and  so  have  you,  uncle.  What 
is  he  more  than  a  gentleman  ?  and  we  are  gen- 
tlemen, I  hope.  Besides,  a  duke  has  a  vulgar 
sort  of  grandeur  with  his  title — you  know  he 
has — and  can  do  what  he  pleases  ;  but  wc  must 
act  as  gentlefolks.  Oh  !  Uncle  Courtenay,  not 
that!" 

"Pshaw!"  was  all  that  Mr.  Courtenay  re- 
plied. He  was  not  open  to  sentimental  consid- 
erations, especially  wiicn  money  was  concern- 
ed ;  but  still,  he  had  so  much  natural  prejudice 
remaining  in  him  for  the  race  and  honor  of 
Langton-Courtenay,  that  he  thought  no  worse 
of  his  troublesome  ward  for  what  she  had  said. 
He  would  of  course  pay  no  manner  of  attention 
to  it;  but  still,  on  the  wliole,  he  liked  her  so 
to  speak. 

"Let  us  waive  the  question,"  he  resumed. 
"  No,  not  to  Langton-Courtenay — I  don't  choose 
you  should  return  here,  if  you  quit  it.  But 
there  might  be  change  of  air,  once  a  year  or  so, 
to  other  pl.aces." 

"Oh  !  might  we  go  and  travel?  —  might  we 
go,"  cried  Kate,  looking  up  to  him  with  shin- 
ing eyes  and  eager  looks,  and  lips  apart,  like  an 
angelic  petitioner,  "abroad?" 

She  said  this  last  word  with  such  a  fullness 
and  roundness  of  sound  as  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble, even  in  capitals,  to  convey  through  the  me- 
dium of  print. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "probably  that 
splendor  and  delight  might  be  ])ermittcd  to  be 
— if  you  could  afford  it  off  your  allowance,  be- 
ing always  understood." 

"Oh!  of  course  we  could  afford  it,"  said 
Kate.  "  Uncle,  I  consent  at  once — I  will  write 
to  my  aunt  Anderson  at  once.     I  wish  she  was^ 
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not  called  Aiulerson — it  soiinJs  so  common — 
like  the  groom  in  the  viUaj;e.  Uncle  Courte- 
nay,  when  can  I  start  ?  To-morrow  ?  Kow, 
wliy  should  you  shake  your  licad  ?  I  have  very 
few  things  to  pack ;  and  to-morrow  is  just  as 
good  as  any  other  day." 

'•  Quite  as  good,  I  have  no  douht ;  and  so  is 
to-morrow  week,"  said  Jlr.  Courtenay.  "In 
tlie  first  place,  you  must  take  till  to-morrow  to 
decide." 

"But  when  I  have  decided  already!"  said 
Kate. 

"To-morrow  at  this  time  bring  me  your  final 
answer.  There,  now  run  away — not  another 
word." 

Kate  went  away,  somewliat  indignant ;  and 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  did  nothing  but 
plan  tours  to  all  the  beautiful  jilaces  she  had 
ever  heard  or  read  about.  Her  deliberations 
as  to  the  scheme  in  general  were  all  swallowed 
up  in  this.  "I  will  take  them  to  Switzerland  ; 
I  will  take  them  to  Italy.  We  shall  travel  four 
or  five  months  in  every  year;  and  see  every 
thing,  and  hear  every  thing,  and  enjoy  every 
thing,"  she  said  to  iierself,  clapping  her  hands, 
as  it  were,  under  her  breath.  For  she  was  gen- 
erous in  her  way ;  she  was  quite  clear  on  the 
point  that  it  was  she  who  must  "  take  "  her  aunt 
and  cousin  everywhere,  and  make  every  thing 
agreeable  for  them.  Perhaps  there  was  in  this 
a  sense  of  superiority  whicii  satisfied  that  crav- 
ing for  power  and  influence  which  belonged  to 
her  nature  ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  her  de- 
fective education,  it  was  never  in  Kate's  mind 
to  keep  any  enjoyment  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


BEroEE  four-and-twenty  hours  had  passed, 
a  certain  premonition  of  approaching  change 
had  stolen  into  the  air  at  Langton-Courtenay. 
Miss  Blank,  too,  had  been  received  by  !Mr. 
Courteuay  in  a  private  audience,  where  he  treat- 
ed her  with  the  courtesy  due  from  one  crowned 
head  to  another;  but,  nevertheless,  gave  her 
fully  to  understand  that  her  reign  was  over. 
This  took  her  all  the  more  by  surprise,  that  she 
had  expected  quite  the  reverse,  from  his  words 
and  looks  in  the  morning ;  and  it  was  perhaps  an 
exclamation  which  burst  from  her  as  she  with- 
drew, amazed  and  indignant,  to  her  own  room, 
which  betrayed  the  possibilities  of  the  future  to 
the  household.  Miss  Blank  was  not  prone  to 
exclamations,  nor  to  betraying  herself  in  anv 
way ;  but  to  have  your  resignation  blandly  ac- 
cepted, when  you  expected  to  be  implored,  al- 
most with  tears,  to  retain  your  post,  is  an  ex- 
perience likely  to  overcome  the  composure  of 
any  one.  The  exclamation  itself  was  of  the 
plainest  character — it  was,  "Oh!  I  like  his 
politeness — I  like  that!"  These  words  were 
heard  by  a  passing  house-maid ;  and  not  only 
were  the  words  heard,  but  the  flushed  cheek, 
the  indignant  step,  the  air  of  injury  were  noted 


with  all  that  keenness  and  intelligence  which 
the  domestic  mind  reserves  for  the  study  of  the 
secrets  of  those  above  them.  "Shes  got  tlie 
sack,  like  the  rest,"  was  Jane's  remark  to  her- 
self; and  she  spread  it  tlirough  the  house. 
The  intimation  produced  a  mild  interest,  but 
no  excitement.  But  when  late  in  the  after- 
noon Maryannc  came  rusliing  down  stairs,  open- 
moutlied,  to  report  some  unwary  words  which 
had  dropped  from  her  young  mistress,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  household  acquired  immediate  in- 
tensity. It  was  a  suspecting  place,  and  a  poor 
sort  of  place,  where  there  never  were  any  great 
doings ;  but  still  Langton-Courtenay  was  a 
comfortable  place,  and  when  Jlananne,  with 
that  perverted  keenness  of  apprehension  already 
noticed,  which  made  her  so  much  more  clever 
in  divining  her  mistress's  schemes  than  doing 
her  mistress's  work,  had  put  Kate's  broken 
words  together,  a  universal  alarm  took  posses- 
sion of  the  house.  The  house-maid  and  the 
kitchen-maid,  and  the  individual  wiio  served  in 
the  cajjacity  of  man-of-all-work,  shook  in  their 
shoes.  Mrs.  Cook,  however,  who  was  house- 
keeper as  well,  shook  out  her  ample  skirts,  and 
declared  that  she  did  not  mind.  "  A  house 
can't  take  care  of  itself,''  she  said,  with  noble 
confidence;  "and  they  ain't  that  clever  to 
know  how  to  get  on  without  me."  Tlie  gar- 
dener, also,  was  easy  in  his  mind,  secure  in  the 
fact  that  "  the  '  place '  must  be  kep"  up  ;''  but  a 
thrill  of  tremulous  expectation  ran  through  all 
those  who  were  liable  to  be  sent  away. 

These  fears  were  very  speedily  justified.  In 
as  short  a  time  as  the  post  permitted,  ^Ir.  Cour- 
tenay  received  an  effusive  and  enthusiastic  an- 
swer from  3Irs.  Anderson,  to  whom  he  had  writ- 
ten very  curtly,  making  his  proposal.  This 
proposal  was  that  she  should  receive  Kate,  not 
as  a  visitor,  but  permanently,  until  she  attained 
her  majority,  giving  her  what  educational  ad- 
vantages were  within  her  reach,  getting  raastt  rs 
for  her,  and  every  thing  that  was  needful ;  auJ, 
in  short,  taking  entire  charge  of  her.  "Cir- 
cumstances prevent  me  from  doing  this  my- 
self." he  wrote;  "'and,  of  course,  a  lady  is 
better  fitted  to  take  charge  of  a  girl  at  Kate's 
troublesome  age  than  I  can  be."  And  then  he 
entered  upon  the  subject  of  money.  Kate  would 
have  an  allowance  of  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  It  was  ridiculously  large  for  a  child  like 
his  niece,  he  thought  to  himself;  but  parsi- 
mony was  not  Jlr.  Courtenay's  weakness.  For 
this  she  was  to  have  every  thing  a  girl  could 
require,  with  the  exception  of  society,  which 
her  guardian  forbade.  "It  is  not  my  wish 
that  she  should  be  introduced  to  the  world  till 
she  is  of  age,  and  I  prefer  to  choose  the  time 
and  the  way  myself,"  he  said.  With  these  con- 
ditions and  instructions,  Kate  was  to  go,  if  her 
aunt  wished  it,  to  the  cottage. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  letter,  as  we  have  said,  was 
enthusiastic.  She  asked,  was  she  really  to  have 
her  dearest  sister's  only  child  under  her  care  ? 
and  appealed  to  heaven  and  earth  to  testify 
that   her  delight  was   unspeakable.     She  said 
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that  her  desire  could  only  be  the  welfare,  in 
every  point,  of  "  our  darling  niece  I"  That  no- 
body could  be  more  anxious  than  she  was  to 
see  her  grow  up  the  image  of  her  sweet  mother, 
"which,  in  my  mind,  means  an  example  of 
every  virtue  and  every  grace!"  She  declared 
that,  were  she  rich  enough  to  give  Kate  all  the 
advantages  she  ought  to  have,  she  would  prove 
to  Mr.  Courtenay  her  perfect  disinterestedness 
by  refusing  to  accept  any  money  with  the  dear 
child.  But,  for  Kate's  own  sake,  she  must  ac- 
cept it ;  adding  that  the  provision  seemed  to  be  | 
both  ample  and  liberal.  Mrs.  Anderson  went  I 
on  to  say  that  masters  of  every  kind  came  to  a  | 
famons  school  in  her  neighborhood,  and  that 
5Ir.  Courtenay  might  be  quite  sure  of  darling 
Kate's  having  every  advantage.  As  for  society, 
there  was  none,  and  he  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension on  that  subject.  She  herself  lived  the 
quietest  of  lives,  though  of  course  she  under- 
stood that,  when  Mr.  Courtenay  said  society, 
he  did  not  mean  that  she  was  to  be  interdicted 
from  having  a  friend  now  and  then  to  tea.  This 
was  the  utmost  extent  of  her  dissipations,  and 
she  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he 
did  not  refer  to  any  thing  of  that  description. 
She  Avould  come  herself  to  London,  she  said,  to 
receive  from  his  hands  "our  darling  niece," 
and  he  could  perhaps  then  enter  into  further 
details  as  to  any  thing  he  specially  wished  in 
reference  to  a  subject  on  which  their  common 
interest  was  so  great.  Mr.  Courtenay  coughed 
ven,-much  over  this  letter — it  gave  him  an  irri- 
tation in  his  throat.  "  The  woman  is  a  humbug 
as  well  as  a  fool!"  he  said  to  himself.  But 
yet  the  question  was — humbug  or  no  humbug 
— was  she  the  best  person  to  free  him  of  the 
charge  of  Kate  ?  And,  however  he  might  re- 
sist, his  judgment  told  him  that  this  was  the 
case. 

The  Rectory  people  came  to  return  the  visit 
of  Mr.  and  Miss  Courtenay  wliile  the  house  was 
in  this  confusion  and  commotion.  They  made 
a  most  decorous  call  at  the  proper  hour,  and  in 
jnst  the  proper  number — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick,  and  one  daughter.  Kate  liad  fallen  from 
the  momentarv'  popularity  which  she  had  at- 
tained on  her  first  appearance  at  the  Rectory. 
She  was  now  "that  interfering,  disagreeable 
thing,"  to  the  two  girls.  Nevertheless,  as  was 
right,  in  consideration  of  Miss  Couitenay's  age, 
Edith,  the  sensible  one,  accompanied  her  mother. 

"  I  am  the  best  one  to  go,"  said  Edith  to  her 
mother.  "  For  Minnie,  I  am  sure,  would  lose 
her  temper,  and  it  is  much  best  not  to  throw 
her  into  temptation." 

"  You  must  be  quite  sure  you  can  resist  the 
temptation  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Ilardwick,  who 
had  brought  up  her  children  very  well  indeed, 
and  had  early  taught  them  to  identify  and  strug- 
gle against  their  specially  besetting  sins. 

"Yon  know,  mamma,  though  I  am  sure  I 
am  a  great  deal  worse  in  other  things,  this  kind 
of  temptation  is  not  my  danger,"  said  Edith; 
and  with  this  satisfactory  arrangement  the  par- 
ty took  its  wav  to  the  Hall, 


Kate,  in  the  flutter  of  joyous  excitement 
which  attended  the  new  change  in  her  for- 
tunes*was  quite  a  new  creature — not  the  same 
who  had  called  at  the  Rectory,  and  surprised 
and  offended  them.  She  had  forgotten  all 
about  her  own  naughtiness.  She  seized  upon 
Edith,  and  drew  her  into  a  corner,  eager  for  a 
listener. 

"  Oh!  do  you  know  I  am  going  away?"  she 
said.  "  Have  you  ever  been  away  from  home  ? 
Have  you  been  abroad  ?  Did  you  ever  go  to 
live  among  peojilc  whom  you  never  saw  before  ? 
That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  !"  said  Edith, 
glad,  as  she  afterward  explained  to  her  moth- 
er, to  be  able  to  say  sometliing  which  should  at 
once  be  amiable  and  true. 

"Sorry!"  said  Kate — "oh!  don't  be  sorry. 
I  am  very  glad.  I  am  going  to  my  aunt,  who 
is  fond  of  mc,  though  I  never  saw  her.  Going 
to  people  who  are  fond  of  you  is  different — " 

"Are  you  fond  of  her?"  said  Edith. 

"I  never  saw  her,"  said  Kate,  opening  her 
eyes. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  be  instructive 
such  as  seldom  occurred,  even  in  the  schools, 
where  ^Miss  Edith's  gift  was  known.  The  young 
sage  laid  her  hand  upon  Kate's,  who  was  con- 
siderably surprised  by  the  unlooked-for  affec- 
tionateness.  "  I  am  older  than  you,"  said 
Edith — "I  am  quite  grown  up.  You  will  not 
mind  my  speaking  to  yon  ?  (Jh  !  do  you  know, 
dear,  what  is  the  best  way  to  make  people  fond 
of  vou  ?" 

"No." 

"To  love  them,"  said  Edith,  with  fervor. 
Kate  looked  at  her  with  calm,  reflective,  fully- 
opened  eyes. 

"  If  you  can,"  she  said  ;  "  but  then  how  can 
you  ?  Besides,  it  is  their  business  to  begin  ; 
they  are  older ;  they  ought  to  know  more  about 
it — to  be  more  in  the  way ;  Uncle  Courtenay, 
for  instance —  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good 
— a  great  deal  better  than  I  am  ;  but  could  you 
be  fond  of  him  ?" 

"If  he  was  my  uncle — if  it  was  my  duty," 
said  Edith. 

"Oh!  I  don't  know  about  duty,"  said  Kate, 
shaking  back  her  abundant  locks.  The  idea 
did  not  at  all  commend  itself  to  her  mind.  "  It 
is  one's  duty  to  learn  lessons,"  she  went  on,  "and 
keep  one's  temper,  and  not  to  talk  too  much, 
and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  to  be  fond  of  peo- 
ple—  However,  never  mind ;  we  can  talk  of 
that  anotlier  time.  We  are  going  on  Monday, 
and  I  never  was  out  of  Langton-Courtenay  for 
a  single  night  in  all  my  life  before." 

"Poor  child!— what  a  trial  for  you!"  said 
Edith. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Ilardwick  struck  in — 
"  After  »he  first  is  over,  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
it  very  much,"  she  said.  "It  will  be  such  a 
change.  Of  course  it  is  always  trying  to  leave 
home  for  the  first  time." 

"Trying!"  cried  Kate;  and  she  rose  up  in 
the  veiy  restlessness  of  delight,  with  her  eyes 
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sliininp,  and  her  hair  streaming  behind  her. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  discussing  it?  Of 
course  they  could  not  understand.  It  was  ea- 
sier to  show  thcin  over  the  house  and  tlie 
grounds  than  to  exphiin  her  feelings  to  them. 
And  both  Mrs.  llardwick  and  Edith  were  deep- 
ly impressed  by  the  splendor  of  Langton-Cour- 
tenay.  They  gave  little  glances  at  Kate  of  min- 
gled surprise  and  admiration.  After  all,  they 
felt,  the  possessor  of  such  a  place — the  own- 
er of  the  land.s  which  stretched  out  as  far  as 
they  could  see — ought  to  be  excused  if  she  was 
a  little  different  from  other  girls.  "What  a 
temptation  it  must  be!"  Edith  whispered  to  her 
mother;  audit  pleased  Mrs.  Hardwick  to  see 
liow  tolerant  of  other  people's  ditficulties  her 
child  was.  Kate  grew  quite  excited  by  their 
admiration.  She  rushed  over  all  the  house, 
lending  them  into  a  hundred  quaint  corners. 
"I  shall  fill  it  from  top  to  bottom  when  I  am 
of  age, "  she  said.  '*  All  those  funny  bedrooms 
have  been  so  dreadfully  quiet  and  lonely  since 
ever  I  was  born ;  but  it  shall  be  gay  when  my 
time  comes." 

"Oh  !  hush,  my  dear," said  ])ious Mrs.  Hard- 
wick— "don't  make  so  sure  of  the  future,  when 
we  don't  know  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may 
bring  forth.'' 

"Well,"  said  Kate,  holding  her  position  stout- 
ly, "  if  any  thing  happens,  of  course  there  is  an 
end  of  it ;  but  if  nothing  happens — if  I  live, 
and  all  that — oh  I  I  just  wish  I  was  one-and- 
twenty,  to  show  you  what  I  should  do  I" 

"Do  you  think  it  will  make  you  happy  to  be 
so  gay?''  said  Edith,  but  with  a  certain  wistful 
inquiry  in  her  eyes  which  was  not  like  her  old 
sujieriority. 

"Oh!  my  dear  children,  hush  !"  repeated 
her  mother — "  don't  talk  like  this.  In  the 
first  place,  gayety  is  nothing — it  is  good  neither 
for  body  nor  soul ;  and  besides,  I  can  not  let 
you  chatter  so  about  the  future.  You  will  for- 
give me,  my  dear  Miss  Courtenay,  for  I  am  an 
old-foshioned  person ;  but  when  we  think  how 
little  we  know  about  the  future — and  your  life 
will  be  an  important  one — a  lesson  and  an  ex- 
anii)le  to  so  many.  We  ought  to  try  to  make 
ourselves  of  use  to  our  fellow-creatures  and 
you  must  endeavor  that  the  example  should  be 
a  good  one." 

"Fancy  me  an  example!"  said  Kate,  half 
to  herself;  and  then  she  was  silent,  Mith  a 
philosophy  beyond  her  years.  She  did  not  at- 
tempt to  argue  ;  she  had  wit  enough  to  see  that 
it  would  be  useless,  and  to  pass  on  to  another 
subject.  But  as  she  ran  along  the  corridor, 
and  into  all  the  rooms,  the  thought  of  what  she 
would  make  of  them,  when  she  came  back,  went 
like  wine  through  her  thrilling  veins.  She  was 
glad  to  go  away — far  more  glad  than  any  one  ! 
could  imagine  who  had  never  lived  the  gray,  i 
monotonous  routine  of  such  an  existence,  un- 
cheered  by  companions,  unwarmed  by  love.  But 
she  would  also  be  glad  to  come  back — glad  to  . 
enter  splendidly,  a  young  queen  among  lier 
court.    Her  head  was  almost  turned  bv  this  sub-  I 


lime  idea.  She  would  come  back  with  new 
friends,  new  principles,  new  laws  ;  she  would  be 
queen  absolute,  without  partner  or  help ;  she 
would  be  the  lawgiver,  redrcsser  of  wrongs.  Her 
supremacy  would  be  beneficent  as  the  reign  of  an 
ideal  sovereign  ;  but  she  u-ould  be  supreme ! 

When  her  visitors  left,  she  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  own  house,  looking  with  shining  eyes 
into  that  grand  future.  The  shadows  had  all 
faded  from  her  mind.  She  had  almost  forgotten, 
in  the  excitement  of  her  new  plans,  all  about 
Miss  Blank's  sharp  words,  and  the  people  who 
hated  her.  It  would  have  surprised  her  had 
any  one  called  that  old  figment  to  her  recollec- 
tion. Hate!  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  that 
future.  There  was  power  and  beneficence,  and 
mirth  and  brightness.  There  was  eveiy  thing 
that  was  gay,  every  thing  that  was  beautiful ; 
smiles,  and  bright  looks,  and  wit,  and  unbound- 
ed novelty  ;  and  herself  the  dispenser  of  every- 
thing pleasant,  herself  always  supreme  !  This 
was  the  dream  of  the  future  which  framed  itself 
in  Kate  Courtenay's  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  X. 


While  all  this  agitation  was  going  on  over 
Kate's  tate  on  one  side,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  there  was  no  excitement  on  the  other.  Her 
two  relations,  the  mother  and  daughter  to  whom 
she  was  about  to  be  confided,  were  nearly  as 
much  disturbed  as  Kate  herself  by  the  prospect 
of  receiving  her.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  to 
have  disturbed  them  more,  fur  it  afi'ected  their 
entire  life.  They  had  lately  returned  to  En- 
gland, and  settled  down,  after  a  wandering  lifi', 
in  a  house  of  their  own.  They  were  not  rich, 
but  they  had  enough.  They  were  not  hum- 
ble, but  accustomed  to  think  very  well  of  them- 
selves ;  and  the  fact  was  that,  though  Jlrs. 
Anderson  had,  for  many  reasons,  accepted  Mr. 
Courtenay's  proposal  with  enthusiasm,  even  she 
felt  that  the  ideal  seclusion  she  had  been  dream- 
ing of  was  at  once  broken  up — even  gbe,  and 
still  more  Ombra,  her  daughter,  who  was  fanci- 
ful, and  of  a  somewhat  jealous  and  contradic- 
tory temper,  fond  of  her  own  way,  and  of  full 
freedom  to  carry  her  fancies  out,. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  let  us  say  at  once,  was  neither 
a  hypocrite  nor  a  fool,  and  never  during  their 
whole  intercourse,  regarded  her  heiress-niece 
as  a  means  of  drawing  advantage  to  herself,  or 
in  a  mercenary  way.  She  was  a  warm-hearted, 
kind,  and  just  woman,  but  she  Ifad  her  faults. 
The  chief  of  these  was  a  very  excess  of  virtue. 
Her  whole  soul  was  set  upon  not  being  good  only, 
but  ai)pearing  so.  She  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  being  deficient  in  any  decorum,  in  any  senti- 
ment which  society  demanded.  No  one  could 
have  grieved  more  sincerely  th.in  she  did  for 
her  husband ;  but  a  bitterer  pang  even  than 
that  caused  her  by  natural  sorrow  would  have 
gone  through  her  heart,  had  she  been  tempted 
to  smile  through  her  tears  a  day  sooner  than  pub- 
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but  Mrs.  Anderson  knew,  by  long  experience, 
that  the  treacherous  sea  has  a  way  of  looking 
calm  until  you  have  trusted  yourself  to  its  ten- 
der mercies.  This  thought,  along  with  her 
eagerness  to  see  her  sister's  child,  made  her 
heart  beat. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Mu.  CorRTEXAT  had  stipulated  that  Kate 
was  to  be  met  by  her  aunt,  not  at  his  house,  but 
at  the  railway,  and  to  continue  her  journey  at 
once.  His  house,  he  said,  was  shut  up ;  but 
his  real  reason  was  reluctance  to  establish  any 
precedent  or  pretext  for  other  invasions.  Kate 
started  in  the  very  highest  spirits,  scarcely  able 
to  contain  herself,  running  over  with  talk  and 
laughter,  making  a  perpetual  comment  upon  all 
that  passed  before  her.  Even  Miss  Blank's 
sinister  congratulations,  when  she  took  leave  of 
the  little  traveling  party,  "  I  am  sure  I  wish 
you  joy,  sir,  and  I  wish  Mrs.  Anderson  joy!" 
did  not  damp  Kate's  spirits.  "I  shall  tell  my 
aunt,  Miss  Blank,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
much  obliged  to  you,"  the  girl  said,  as  she  took 
her  seat  in  the  carriage.  And  Maryanne,  who, 
red  and  excited,  was  seated  by  her,  tittered  in 
sympathy. 

When  Mr.  Courtenay  hid  himself  behind  a 
newspaper,  it  was  on  ilaryanne  that  Kate  pour- 
ed forth  the  tide  of  her  excitement.  "Isn't  it 
delightfull"  she  said,  a  hundred  times  over. 
"OhI  yes,  miss;  but  father  and  mother!"  Mary- 
anne answered,  with  a  sob.  Kate  contemplated 
her  gravely  for  twenty  seconds.  Here  was  a  dif- 
ference, a  distinction,  which  she  did  not  under- 
stand. But  before  the  minute  was  half  over  her 
thoughts  had  gone  abroad  again  in  a  confusion 
of  expectancy  and  pleasure.  She  leaned  half 
out  of  the  window,  casting  eager  glances  upon 
the  people  who  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
train  at  the  station.  The  first  figure  upon  which 
she  set  her  eyes  was  that  of  a  stjuat  old  woman 
in  a  red  and  yellow  shawl.  "  Oh  !  can  that  be 
my  aunt  ?"  Kate  said  to  herself,  with  dismay. 
The  next  was  a  white-haired,  substantial  old 
lady,  old  enough  to  be  Mrs.  Anderson's  mother. 
"  "This  is  she  !  She  is  nice !  I  shall  be  fond  of 
her  I"  cried  Kate  to  herself.  Wiien  the  white- 
haired  lady  found  some  one  else,  Kate's  heart 
sank.     Oh  !  where  was  the  new  guardian  ? 

"Miss  Kate!  oh  I  please.  Miss  Kate!"  said 
Maryanne;  and  turning  sharjdy  round,  Kate 
found  herself  in  somebody's  arms.  She  had  not 
time  to  see  who  it  was ;  she  only  felt  a  warm 
darkness  surround  her,  the  pressure  of  some- 
thing which  held  her  close,  and  a  voice  mur- 
muring, "My  darling  child  I  my  Catherine's 
child  I"  murmuring  and  jiurring  over  her.  Kate 
had  time  to  think,  "Oh!  how  tall  she  is!  Oh! 
how  warm!  Oh  !  how  funny  !"  before  she  was 
let  loose  and  kissed — which  latter  process  al- 
lowed her  to  sec  a  tall  woman,  not  in  the  least 
like  the  white-haired  grandmother  whom  she 
bad  fixed  upon — a  woman  not  old,  with  hair  of 


Kate's  own  color,  smiles  on  her  face,  and  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"Let  me  look  at  you,  my  sweet!  I  should 
have  known  you  anywhere.  You  are  so  like 
your  darling  mother !"  said  the  new  aunt.  And 
then  she  wept ;  and  then  she  said,  "  Is  it  yon  ? 
Is  it  really  you,  my  Kate  ?"  And  all  this  took 
place  at  the  station,  with  Uncle  Courtenay 
sneering  hard  by,  and  strangers  looking  on. 

"Yes,  aunt,  of  course  it  is  me,"  said  Kate, 
who  scorned  grammar ;  "  who  should  it  be  ?  I 
came  expressly  to  meet  you  ;  and  Uncle  Cour- 
tenay is  there,  who  will  tell  you  it  is  all  right." 

"  Dearest !  as  if  I  had  any  need  of  your  uncle 
Courtenay, "  said  Mrs.  Anderson ;  and  she  kissed 
her  over  again,  and  cried  once  more,  most  hon- 
est but  inappropriate  tears. 

"  Are  you  sorry  ?"  cried  Kate,  in  surprise  ; 
"  because  I  am  glad,  very  glad  to  see  you.  I 
could  not  cry  for  any  thing — I  am  as  happy  as 
I  can  be." 

"You  darling!"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "But 
you  are  right,  it  is  too  public  here.  I  must  ta'KC 
you  away  to  have  some  luncheon,  too,  my  pre- 
cious child.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Ob  ! 
Kate,  Kate  !  to  think  I  should  have  you  at  last, 
after  so  many  years!" 

"I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  me  now, 
aunt,"  said  Kate,  a  little  alarm  mingling  with 
her  surprise.  Was  she  worth  all  this  fuss?  It 
was  fuss  ;  but  Kate  had  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  fuss,  and  it  was  pleasant,  on  the  whole. 
After  all  the  snubbing  she  had  gone  through,  it 
was  balm  to  her  to  be  received  so  warmly  ;  even 
though  the  cynicism  which  she  had  been  trained 
into  was  moved  by  a  certain  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, too. 

"Kate  says  well,"  said  old  Mr.  Courtenay. 
"I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  her,  now  you 
have  her.  To  some  of  us  she  has  been  a  suffi- 
ciently troublesome  child ;  but  I  trust  in  your 
hands — your  more  skillful  hands — " 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  with 
a  very  suave  smile  ;  "  and  even  if  she  were 
troublesome,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  her.  But 
we  start  directly  ;  and  the  ciiild  must  have  some 
luncheon.  Will  you  join  us,  or  must  we  say 
good-bye? — for  we  shall  not  be  at  home  till  after 
dinner,  and  at  present  Kate  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat  ?" 

"I  have  an  engagement," said  Mr.  Courtenay, 
hastily.  Wliat!  he  lunch  at  a  railway  station 
with  a  girl  of  fifteen  and  this  unknown  woman, 
who,  by-the-way,  was  rather  handsome  after  her 
fashion!  What  a  fool  she  must  be  to  think 
of  such  a  thing!  He  bowed  himself  off  very 
politely,  with  an  assurance  that  now  his  mind 
was  easy  about  his  ward.  She  must  write  to 
him,  he  said,  and  let  him  know  in  a  few  days 
how  she  liked  Shanklin  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
he  was  compelled  to  hurrj-  away. 

When  Kate  felt  herself  thus  stranded,  as  it 
were,  u))on  an  utterly  lonely  and  unknown  shore, 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman  she  had  never  seen 
before,  and  the  last  familiar  face  withdrawn, 
tliere  ran  a  little  j»ain,  a  little  thrill  half  of  ex- 
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citement,  half  of  dismay,  in  her  heart.  She 
fliitched  at  Manannc,  who  stood  behind  her; 
she  examined  once  again,  with  keen  eyes,  the 
new  guide  of  her  life.  This  was  novelty  in- 
deed I — but  novelty  so  sharp  and  sudden  that 
it  took  away  her  breath.  Mrs.  Anderson's  tone 
had  been  very  different  to  her  uncle  from  what 
it  was  to  herself.  Wiiat  did  this  mean?  Kate 
was  bewildered,  half  frightened,  stunned  by  the 
change,  and  she  could  not  make  it  out. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  sure  your  uncle  has  a  great 
manyengagements,"said  Mrs.  Anderson  ;  "gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  society  have  so  many  claims 
upon  them,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year; 
or  perhaps  he  thought  it  kindest  to  let  us  make 
friends  by  oui-selves.  Of  course  he  must  be 
very  fond  of  you,  dear,  and  I  must  always  be 
grateful  for  his  good  opinion :  without  that  he 
would  not  have  trusted  his  treasure  in  my  hands." 

"  Aunt  Anderson, " said  Kate,  hastily,  "please 
don't  make  a  mistake.  I  am  sure  I  am  no  treas- 
uve  at  all  to  him,  but  only  a  trouble  and  a 
nuisance.  You  must  not  think  so  well  of  me  as 
that.  lie  thought  me  a  great  trouble,  and  he 
was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  know  this  is 
true." 

Mrs.  Anderson  only  smiled.  She  put  her  arm 
tlirough  the  girl's,  and  led  her  away.  "  "We 
will  not  discuss  the  question,  my  darling,  for 
you  must  have  something  to  eat.  When  did 
you  leave  Langton?  Our  train  starts  at  two — 
we  have  not  much  time  to  lose.  Are  you  hun- 
gry? Oh!  Kate,  how  glad  I  am  to  have  you  ! 
llow  very  glad  I  am  I  You  have  your  mother's 
very  eyes." 

"Then  don't  cry,  aunt,  if  you  are  glad." 

"  It  is  because  I  am  glad,  you  silly  child. 
Come  in  here,  and  give  me  one  good  kiss.  And 
now,  dear,  we  will  have  a  little  cold  chicken, 
and  get  settled  in  the  carriage  before  the  crowd 
comes." 

And  how  different  was  the  second  part  of 
tliis  journey!  Mrs.  Anderson  got  no  news- 
paper— she  sat  opposite  to  Kate,  and  smiled  at 
all  she  said.  She  told  her  the  names  of  the 
places  they  were  passing  ;  she  was  alive  to  every 
light  and  shade  that  passed  over  her  young, 
changeable  face.  Then  Kate  fell  silent  all  at 
once,  and  began  to  think,  and  cast  many  a  fur- 
tive look  at  her  new-found  relation  ;  at  last  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  certain  anxiety, 

"Aunt,  is  it  possible  that  I  could  remember 
mamma  ?" 

"Ah!  no,  Kate;  she  died  just  when  you  were 
boi^n." 

"  Then  did  I  ever  see  yon  before  ?" 

"  Never  since  you  were  a  little  baby — never 
that  you  could  know." 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  the  girl  said,  half  to 
herself;  "but  I  surely  know  some  face  like 
yours.  Ah  !  could  it  be  that  ?"  She  stopped, 
and  her  face  flushed  up  to  her  hair. 

"  Could  it  be  what,  dear  ?" 

Then  Kate  laughed  out — the  softest,  most 
musical,  tender  little  laugh  that  ever  came  from 
her  lips.      "I  know," she  said,  "it  is  myself!" 


Mrs.  Anderson  blushed,  too,  with  sudden 
pleasure.  It  was  a  positive  happiness  to  her, 
penetrating  beneath  all  her  little  proprieties 
and  pretensions.  She  took  the  girl's  hands, 
and  bending  forward,  looked  at  her  in  the  face  ; 
and  it  was  true — they  were  as  like  as  if  they 
had  been  mother  and  daughter — though  the 
elder  had  toned  down,  and  lost  that  glorj-  of 
complexion,  that  brightness  of  intelligence ;  and 
the  younger  was  brighter,  quicker,  more  intelli- 
gent than  her  predecessor  had  ever  been.  This 
made  at  once  the  sweetest,  most  pleasant  link 
between  them  ;  it  bound  them  together  by  Na- 
ture's warm  and  visible  bond.  They  were  both 
[  proud  of  tliis  tie,  which  could  be  seen  in  their 
'  faces,  which  they  could  not  throw  off  nor  cast 
I  away. 

But  after  the  ferry  was  crossed — when  they 
were  drawing  near  Shanklin — a  silence  fell 
upon  both.  Kate,  with  a  quite  new-born  timidi- 
ty, was  shy  of  inquiring  about  her  cousin  ;  and 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  too  doubtful  of  Ombra's 
mood  to  say  more  of  her  than  she  could  help. 
j  She  longed  to  be  able  to  say,  "  Ombra  will  be 
sure  to  meet  us,"  but  did  not  dare.  And  Om- 
bra did  not  meet  them  ;  she  was  not  to  be  seen, 
even,  as  they  walked  up  to  the  house.  It  was 
a  pretty  cottage,  embowered  in  luxuriant  leaf- 
age, just  under  the  shelter  of  the  cliff,  and 
looking  out  over  its  own  lawn,  and  a  thread  of 
quiet  road,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Undercliff, 
upon  the  distant  sea.  There  was,  however,  no 
one  at  the  door,  no  one  at  any  of  the  windows, 
'  no  trace  that  they  were  expected,  and  Mrs. 
Anderson's  heart  was  wrung  by  the  sight. 
Naturally  she  grew  at  once  more  prodigal  of 
her  welcomes  and  caresses.  "  How  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  here,  my  darling  Kate !  This  is  your 
home,  dear  child.  As  long  as  I  live,  whenever 
you  may  want  it,  my  humble  house  will  be  yours 
I  from  this  day — always  remember  that ;  and  wel- 
■  come,  my  darling — welcome  home!" 

Kate  accepted  the  kisses,  but  her  thoughts 
were  far  away.  "Where  was  the  other  who 
should  have  given  her  a  welcome  too  ?  All  the 
girl's  eager  soul  rushed  upon  this  new  track. 
Did  Ombra  object  to  her? — why  was  not  she 
here  ?  Ombra's  mother,  though  she  said  noth- 
ing, had  given  many  anxious  glances  round 
her,  which  were  not  lost  upon  Kate's  keen  per- 
ceptions ?  Could  Ombra  object  to  the  intruder  ? 
After  all  her  aunt's  effusions,  this  was  a  new 
j  idea  to  Kate. 

'      The  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  little  wom- 
,  an  in  a  curious  head-dress,  made  out  of  a  color- 
'  ed  handkerchief,  whose  appearance  filled  Kate 
with  amazement,  and  whose  burst  of  greeting 
j  she  could  not  for  the  first  moment  understand. 
Kate's  eyes  went  over  her  shoulder  to  a  com- 
monplace English  house-maid  behind  with  a 
sense  of  relief.      "  Oh  !  how  the  young  lady  is 
welcome  !"  cried  old  Francesca.     "  How  she  is 
as  the  light  to  our  eyes ! — and  how  like  our 
padrona — how  like!     Come  in — come  in;  your 
chamber  is  ready,  little  angel.     Oh !  how  bella, 
bella  our  lady  must  have  been  at  that  age  !" 
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*'  Hush,  Francescn  :  do  not  put  nonsense  into 
the  child's  head,"  said  Mrs.  Audersou,  still  look- 
ing anxiously  round. 

"I  judge  from  what  I  see,"  said  the  old 
woman ;  and  then  she  added,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  her  mistress's  eyes, ' '  Meess  Ombra 
has  the  bad  head  again.  It  was  I  that  made 
her  put  herself  to  bed.  I  made  the  room  dark, 
and  gave  her  the  tea,  as  madam  herself  does  it, 
otherwise  she  would  be  here  to  kiss  this  new 
angel,  and  bid  her  the  welcome.  Come  in, 
come  in,  carissima ;  come  up,  I  will  show  you 
the  chamber.  Ah  I  our  signorina  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  still  when  she  heard  you,  though 
she  has  the  bad  head,  the  very  bad  head." 

And  then  there  appeared  to  Kate,  coming 
down  stairs,  the  slight  figure  of  a  girl  in  a  black 
dress — a  girl  whom,  at  the  first  moment,  she 
thought  younger  than  herself.  Ombra  was  not 
at  all  hke  her  mother — she  was  like  her  name,  a 
shadowy  creature,  with  no  light  about  her — not 
even  in  the  doubtful  face,  pale  and  fair,  which 
her  cousin  gazed  upon  so  curiously.  She  said 
nothing  till  she  had  come  up  to  them,  and  did 
not  quicken  her  pace  in  the  least,  though  they 
were  all  gazing  at  her.  To  fill  up  this  pause, 
Mrs.  Anderson,  who  was  a  great  deal  more 
energetic  and  more  impressionable  than  her 
daughter,  rushed  to  her  across  the  little  hall. 

"  My  darling,  are  you  ill  ?  I  know  only  that 
conld  have  prevented  you  from  coming  to  meet 
yonr  cousin.  Here  she  is,  Ombra  mia;  here  we 
have  her  at  last — my  sweet  Kate !  Now  love 
each  other,  girls ;  be  as  your  mothers  were ; 
open  your  hearts  to  each  other.  Oh  !  my  dear 
children,  if  you  but  knew  how  I  love  you 
both!" 

And  Mrs.  Anderson  cried  while  the  two  stood 
holding  each  other's  hands,  looking  at  each 
other  —  on  Kate's  side  with  violent  curiosity; 
on  Ombra's  aj»parently  with  indifference.  The 
mother  had  to  do  all  the  emotion  that  was  nec- 
essary, with  an  impulse  which  was  partly  love 
and  partly  vexation,  and  partly  a  hope  to  kin- 
dle in  them  the  feelings  that  became  the  oc- 
casion. 

"Uow  do  you  do?  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
I  hope  you  will  like  Shanklin,"  said  chilly  Om- 
bra. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Kate  ;  and  they  dropped 
each  other's  hands ;  while  poor  Mrs.  Anderson 
wept  unavailing  -tears,  and  old  Francesca,  in 
sympathy,  fluttered  about  the  new  "  little  an- 
gel," taking  off  her  cloak,  and  uttering  aloud 
her  admiration  and  delight.  It  was  a  strange 
beginning  to  Kate's  new  life. 

'•  I  wonder,  I  wonder — "  the  new-comer  said 
to  herself  when  she  was  safely  housed  for  the 
night,  and  alone.  Kate  had  seated  herself  at 
the  window,  from  whence  a  gleam  of  moon  and 
sky  was  visible,  half  vailed  in  clouds.  She 
was  in  her  dressing-gown,  and,  with  her  hair 
all  over  her  shoulders,  was  a  pretty  figure  to 
behold,  had  there  been  any  one  to  see.  "I 
wonder,  I  wonder!"  she  said  to  herself.  But 
she  could   not  Lave  put  into  words  what  her 


wonderings  were.  There  was  only  in  them  an 
indefinite  sense  that  sometliing  not  quite  ap- 
parent had  run  on  beneath  the  surface  in  this 
welcome  of  hers.  She  could  not  tell  what  it 
was — why  her  aunt  should  have  wept ;  wh)' 
Ombra  should  have  been  so  dift'erent.  Was  it 
the  ready  tears  of  the  one  that  chilled  the  oth- 
er ?  Kate  was  not  clear  enough  on  the  subject 
to  ask  herself  this  question.  She  only  wonder- 
ed, feeling  there  was  something  more  than  met 
the  eye.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  child  was 
happy — she  had  been  kissed  and  blessed  when 
she  came  up  stairs ;  she  seemed  to  be  surround- 
ed with  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  care.  There 
was  nobody  (except  Ombra)  indirt'erent — every 
body  cared  ;  all  were  interested.  She  wonder- 
ed— but  at  fifteen  one  does  not  demand  an  an- 
swer to  all  the  indefinite  wonderings  which 
arise  in  one's  heart ;  and,  despite  of  Ombra, 
Kate's  heart  was  lighter  than  it  had  ever  been 
(she  thought)  in  all  her  life.  Every  thing  was 
strange,  new,  unknown  to  her,  yet  it  was  home. 
And  this  is  a  paradox  which  is  always  sweet. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TiiEBE  was  something  that  might  almost 
have  been  called  a  quarrel  down  stairs  that 
night  over  the  new  arrival.  Ombra  was  cross, 
and  her  mother  was  displeased  ;  but  Mrs.  An- 
derson had  far  too  strong  a  sense  of  propriety 
tp  sufi'er  herself  to  scold.  When  she  said  "  I 
am  disappointed  in  you,  Ombra  ;  I  have  seldom 
been  more  wounded  than  when  I  came  to  the 
door  and  did  not  find  you,"  she  had  done  all 
that  occurred  to  her  in  the  way  of  reproof. 

"But  I  had  a  headache,  mamma." 

"We  must  speak  to  the  doctor  about  your 
headaches,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson;  and  Ombra, 
with  something  like  suUenness,  went  to  bed. 

But  she  was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  Old 
Francesca  had  been  Ombra's  nurse.  She  was 
not  so  very  old,  but  had  aged,  as  peasant-wom- 
en of  her  nation  do.  She  was  a  Tuscan  born, 
with  the  shrill  and  high-pitched  voice  natural 
to  her  district,  and  she  had  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Andersons  all  over  the  world,  from 
the  time  of  her  nursling's  birth.  She  was,  in 
consequence,  a  most  faithful  servant  and  friend, 
knowing  no  interests  but  those  of  her  mistress, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  most  uncompromising 
monitor.  Oml)ra  knew  what  was  in  store  for 
her,  as  soon  as  she  discovered  Francesca,  with 
her  back  turned,  folding  up  the  dress  she  had 
worn  in  the  morning.  The  chances  are  that 
Ombra  would  have  fled,  had  siie  l)ecn  aide  to 
do  so  noiselessly,  but  she  had  already  betrayed 
herself  by  closing  the  door. 

"Francesca,"  she  said,  affecting  an  ease 
which  she  did  not  feel,  "are  you  still  here? 
Are  you  not  in  bed  ?  You  will  tire  yourself 
out.  Never  mind  those  things.  I  will  put 
them  away  myself." 

"The  things  might   be  indifferent  to  me," 
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said  Franccsca,  turning  round  upon  her,  "but 
you  are  not.  My  young  lady,  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you." 

This  conversation  was  chiefly  in  Italian,  both 
the  interlocutors  changing,  as  ])leased  them, 
from  one  language  to  another ;  but  as  it  is  un- 
necessary to  cumber  the  page  with  italics,  or 
the  reader's  mind  with  two  languages,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  it  in  English,  though 
in  so  doing  I  may  wrong  Francesca's  phrases. 
^yhen  her  old  nurse  addressed  her  thus,  Om- 
bra  trembled — half  in  reality,  because  she  was 
a  chilly  being,  and  half  by  way  of  rousing  her 
companion's  sympathy.  But  Francesca  was 
ruthless. 

"You  have  the  cold,  I  perceive,"  she  said, 
"and  deserve  to  have  it.  Seems  to  me  that 
if  you  thought  sometimes  of  putting  a  little 
warmth  in  your  heart,  instead  of  covering  upon 
your  body,  that  would  answer  better.  What 
has  the  little  cousin  done,  Dio  mio,  to  make 
you  as  if  you  had  been  for  a  night  on  the  mount- 
ains? I  look  to  see  the  big  ice-drop  hanging 
from  your  fingers,  and  the  snow-flakes  in  your 
hair!  You  have  the  cold! — bah!  you  are  the 
cold  I — it  is  in  you! — it  freezes!  I,  whose 
blood  is  in  your  veins,  I  stretch  out  my  hand 
to  get  warm,  and  I  chill,  I  freeze,  I  die  !" 

"  I  am  Onibra,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  smile, 
"you  know;  how  can  I  warm  you,  Francesca? 
It  is  not  my  nature." 

"Are  you  not,  then,  God's  making,  because 
they  have  given  you  a  foolish  name?"  cried 
Francesca.  "The  Ombra  I  love,  she  is  the 
Ombra  that  is  cool,  that  is  swee.',  that  brings 
life  when  one  comes  out  of  a  blazing  sun.  You 
say  the  sun  does  not  blaze  here;  but  what  is 
here,  after  all  ?  A  piece  of  the  world  which 
God  made  !  "When  you  were  little,  Santissima 
Madonna !  you  were  sweet  as  an  olive  orchard  ; 
but  now  you  are  sombre  and  dark,  like  a  pine- 
wood  on  the  Apennines.  I  will  call  you  '  Ghi- 
accia,'*  not  Ombra  any  more." 

"  It  was  not  my  fiiult.  You  are  unjust.  I 
had  a  headache.     You  said  so  yourself." 

"Ah,  disgraziata!  I  said  it  to  shield  you. 
You  have  brought  upon  my  conscience  a  great 
big — what  you  call  lib.  I  hope  my  good  priest 
will  not  say  it  was  a  lie  ! " 

"I  did  not  iJsk  you  to  do  it,"  cried  Ombra. 
"And  then  there  was  mamma,  crying  over  that 
girl  as  if  there  never  had  been  any  thing  like 
her  before  !" 

"The  dear  lady  !  she  did  it,  as  I  did,  to  cover 
your  coldness — your  look  of  ice.  Can  we  bear 
that  the  world  should  see  what  a  snow-maiden 
we  have  between  us  ?  We  did  it  for  your  sake, 
ungrateful  one,  that  no  one  should  see — " 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me  alone,"  said  Om- 
bra ;  and  though  she  was  seventeen — two  years 
older  than  Kate — and  had  a  high  sense  of  her 
dignity,"she  began  to  cry.  "  If  you  only  would 
be  true,  I  should  not  mind ;  but  you  have  so 
much  eflfusion — you  say  more  than  you  mean, 
both  mamma  and  yon." 
■  'Ice. 


"  Seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  to  be  too  kind 
than  too  cold,"  said  Francesca,  indignantly. 
"And  this  poor  little  angel,  the  orphan,  the 
child  of  the  Madonna — ah  !  you  have  not  that 
thought  in  your  icy  I'rotcstant ;  but  among  us 
(Christians  every  orphan  is  Madonna's  child. 
How  could  I  love  the  holiest  mother,  if  I  did 
not  love  her  child  ?  Bah !  you  know  better, 
but  you  will  not  allow  it.  Is  it  best,  tell  me,  to 
wound  the  poverina  with  your  too  little,  or  to 
make  her  warm  and  glad  with  our  too  mooch  ? 
— even  if  it  were  the  too  mooch,"  said  Fran- 
cesca, half  apologetically;  "though  there  is 
nothing  that  is  too  mooch,  if  it  is  permitted  mc 
to  say  it,  for  the  motherless  one — the  orphan 
— the  Madonna's  child!" 

Ombra  made  no  reply ;  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  began  to  let  down  her  hair  out 
of  its  bands — the  worst  of  the  storm  was  over. 

But  Francesca  had  reserved  herself  for  one 
parting  blaze.  "  And  know  you,  my  young 
lady,  what  will  come  to  you,  if  thus  you  pro- 
ceed in  your  life  ?"  she  said.  "  When  one 
wanders  too  mooch  on  the  snowy  mountains, 
one  falls  into  an  ice-pit,  and  one  dies.  It  will 
so  come  to  you.  You  will  grow  colder  and 
colder,  colder  and  colder.  When  it  is  for  your 
good  to  be  warm,  you  will  be  ice  ;  you  Mill  not 
be  able  more  to  help  yourself.  You  will  make 
love  freeze  up  like  the  water  in  the  torrent; 
you  will  lay  it  in  a  tomb  of  snow,  you  will  build 
the  ice-monument  over  it,  and  then  all  you  can 
do  will  be  vain — it  will  live  no  more.  Signori- 
na  Ghiaccia,  if  thus  you  go  on,  this  is  what  will 
come  to  you." 

And  with  this  parting  address,  Francesca 
darted  forth,  not  disdaining,  like  a  mere  mor- 
tal and  English  domestic,  to  sluit  the  door  with 
some  violence.  Ombra  had  her  cry  out  by  her- 
self, while  Kate  sat  wondering  in  the  next 
room.  The  elder  girl  asked  herself,  was  it 
true  ? — was  she  really  a  snow-maiden,  or  was 
it  some  mysterious  influence  from  her  name 
that  threw  this  shade  over  her,  and  made  her 
'  so  contradictory  and  burdensome  even  to  her- 
self? 

1      For  Ombra  was  not  aware  that  she  had  been 
christened  by  a  much  more  sober  name.     She 
!  stood  as  Jane  Catherine  in  the  books  of  the 
Leghorn  chaplain — a  conjunction  of  respecta- 
ble appellatives  which  could  not  have  any  sin- 
ister influence.     I  doubt,  however,  whether  she 
would  have  taken  any  comfort  from  this  fact ; 
for  it  was  pleasant  to  think  of  herself  as  bom 
under  some  wayward  star — a  shadowy  creature, 
unlike  common  flesh  and  blood,  half  Italian, 
half  spirit.      "How  can  I  help  it?"'  she  said  to 
,  herself.     The  people  about  her  did  not  under- 
'  stand  her — not  even  her  mother  and  Frances- 
ca.   They  put  the  commonplace  flesh-and-blood 
girl  on  a  level  with  her — this  Kate,  with  half- 
red  hair,  with  shallow,  bright  eyes,  with  all  that 
red  and  white  that  people  rave  about  in  foolish 
books.      "Kate  will  be  the  heroine  wherever 
I  we  go,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  which  had  more 
.  pain  than  pleasure  in  it.     She  was  a  little  jeal- 
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ons,  a  little  cross,  disturbed  in  her  fiinciful 
soul ;  and  yet  she  was  not  heartless  and  cold, 
as  people  thought.  The  accusation  wounded 
her,  and  haunted  her  as  if  with  premonitions 
of  reproaches  to  come.  It  was  not  hard  to  bear 
from  Francesco,  who  was  her  devoted  slave ; 
but  it  occurred  dimly  to  Ombra,  as  if  in  proph- 
ecy, that  the  time  would  come  when  she  should 
hear  the  same  words  from  other  voices.  Not 
Ombra -Ghiaccia!  Was  it  possible?  Could 
that  fear  ever  come  true  ? 

Mrs.  Anderson,  for  her  part,  was  less  easy 
about  this  change  in  her  household  than  she 
would  allow.  When  she  was  alone,  the  smiles 
went  off  her  countenance.  Kate,  though  she 
had  been  so  glad  to  see  her,  though  the  like- 
ness to  herself  had  made  so  immediate  a  bond 
between  them,  was  evidently  enough  not  the 
kind  of  girl  who  could  be  easily  managed,  or 
who  was  likely  to  settle  down  quietly  into  do- 
mestic peace  and  order.  She  had  the  makings 
of  a  great  lady  in  her,  an  independent,  high- 
spirited  princess,  to  whom  it  was  not  necessary 
to  consider  the  rules  which  are  made  for  hum- 
bler maidens.  Already  she  had  told  her  aunt 
what  she  meant  to  do  at  Langton  when  she 
went  back ;  already  she  had  inquired  with  live- 
ly curiosity  all  about  Shanklin.  Mrs.  Ander- 
son thought  of  her  two  critics  at  the  Rectory, 
who,  she  knew  by  instinct,  were  ready  to  pick 
holes  in  her,  and  be  hard  upon  her  "  foreign 
ways,"  and  trembled  for  her  niece's  probable 
vagaries.  It  was  "a  great  responsibility,"  a 
"trjing  position,"  for  herself.  Many  a  "  tr}-- 
ing  position"  she  had  been  in  already,  the 
diaicnlties  of  which  she  had  surmounted  tri- 
umphantly. She  could  only  hope  that  "  prop- 
er feeling,"  "proper  respect"  for  the  usages 
of  society,  would  bring  her  once  more  safely 
through.  When  Francesca  darted  in  upon 
her,  fresh  from  the  lecture  she  had  delivered, 
Mrs.  Anderson's  disturbed  look  at  once  betray- 
ed her. 

*'  My  lady  looks  as  she  used  to  look  when 
the  big  letters  came,  saying  Go,"  said  Frances- 
ca ;  "  but,  courage,  Signora  mia,  the  big  letters 
come  no  more." 

"  No;  nor  he  who  received  them,  Francesca," 
said  the  mistress,  sadly.  "But  it  was  not  tliat 
I  was  thinking  of — it  was  my  new  care,  my  new 
responsibility." 

"Bahl"  cried  Francesca;  "my  lady  will 
pardon  me,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude.  Ah  I 
if  my  lady  was  but  a  Christian  like  us  other 
Italians !  Why,  there  never  came  an  orjthan 
into  a  kind  house  but  she  brought  a  blessing. 
The  dear  Madonna  will  never  let  trouble  come 
to  you  from  her  child  ;  and,  besides,  the  little 
angel  is  exactly  like  you.  Just  so  must  my 
lady  have  looked  at  her  age — beautiful  as  the 
day." 

•'  Ah!  Francesca,  yon  are  partial,"  said  Mrs. 
Anderson,  with,  however,  a  returning  smile. 
'•  I  never  was  so  pretty  as  Kate." 

"My  lady  will  pardon  me,"  said  Francesca, 
with  quiet  gravity  ;  "  in  my  eyes,  senza  coiii]>li- 


menti,  there  is  no  one  so  beautiful  as  my  lady 
even  now." 

This  statement  was  much  too  serious  and 
superior  to  compliment-making  to  be  answered, 
especially  as  Francesca  turned  at  once  to  the 
window  to  close  the  shutters  and  make  all  safe 
for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  house  was  situated  in  one 
of  those  nests  of  warmth  and  verdure  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  was 
a  white  cliff  behind,  partially  veiled  with  turf 
and  bushes,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  land-slip. 
The  green  slope  which  formed  its  base,  and 
which,  in  spring,  was  carpeted  with  wild-flow- 
ers, descended  into  the  sheltered  sunny  garden, 
which  made  a  fringe  of  flowers  and  greenness 
round  the  cottage.  On  that  side  there  was  no 
need  offence  or  boundary.  A  wild  little  rustic 
flight  of  steps  led  upward  to  the  winding  mount- 
ain path  which  led  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  and 
the  cliff  itself  thus  became  the  property  of  the 
little  house.  Both  cottage  and  garden  were 
small,  but  the  one  was  a  mass  of  flowers,  and 
the  airy  brightness  and  lightness  of  the  other 
made  up  for  its  tiny  size.  The  windows  of 
the  little  drawing-room  opened  into  the  rustic 
veranda,  all  garlanded  with  climbing  plants; 
and  though  the  view  was  not  very  great,  noth- 
ing but  flowers  and  verdure,  a  bit  of  quiet  road, 
a  glimpse  of  blue  sea,  yet  from  the  clift'  there 
was  a  noble  prospect — all  Sandown  Bay,  with 
its  white  promontory,  and  the  wide  stretch  of 
water,  sometimes  blue  as  sap]jhire,  though  gray 
enough  when  the  wind  brought  it  in,  in  huge 
rollers  upon  the  strand.  The  sight,  and  sound, 
and  scent  of  the  sea  were  all  alike  new  to  Kate. 
The  murmur  in  her  ears  day  and  night,  now 
soft,  like  the  hu-ush  of  a  mother  to  a  child,  now 
thundering  like  artillery,  now  gay  as  laughter, 
delighted  the  young  soul  which  w.'-.s  uthirst  for 
novelty.  Here  was  something  which  was  al- 
ways new.  There  was  no  limit  to  her  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sea.  She  liked  it  when  wild  and 
when  calm,  and  whatever  might  be  its  vaga- 
ries, and  in  all  her  trials  of  temper,  which  oc- 
curred now  and  then,  fled  to  it  for  soothing. 
The  whole  place,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  made 
especially  for  Kate.  It  suited  her  to  climb  steep 
places,  to  run  down  slopes,  to  be  always  going 
up  or  down,  with  continual  movement  of  her 
I  blood  and  stir  of  her  spirits.  Slie  declared 
I  aloud  that  this  was  what  she  had  wanted  all 
her  life — not  flat  parks  and  flowers,  but  the  ris- 
I  ing  waves  to  pursue  her  when  she  ventured  too 
j  close  to  them,  the  falling  tide  to  open  up  sweet 
pools  and  mysteries,  and  penetrate  her  with  the 
wholesome  breath  of  the  salt,  delightful  beach. 
"I  don't  know  how  I  have  lived  all  this  time 
away  from  it.  I  must  have  been  born  for  the 
sea-side !"  she  cried,  as  she  walked  on  the  sands 
with  her  two  companions. 

Ombra,  for  her  part,  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
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and  drew  her  shawl  closer.  She  had  already 
decided  that  Kate  was  one  of  the  race  of  ex- 
travagant talkers,  who  say  more  than  they  feel. 

"The  sea  is  very  nice," said  Mrs.  Anderson, 
who  in  this  respect  was  not  so  enthusiastic  as 
Kate. 

"  Very  nice  !  Oh !  aunt,  it  is  simply  delight- 
fid  !  ^Vheneve^  I  am  troublesome — as  1  know 
I  shall  be — just  send  nie  out  here.  I  may  talk 
all  the  nonsense  I  like — it  will  never  tire  the 
sea." 

"Do  you  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense, 
Kate  ?" 

"lam  afraid  I  do,"  said  the  girl,  with  peni- 
tence. "Not  that  I  mean  it;  but  what  is  one 
to  do?  Miss  Blank,  my  last  governess,  never 
talked  at  all,  when  she  could  help  it,  and  silence 
is  terrible — any  tiling  is  better  than  that ;  and 
she  said  I  chattered,  and  was  always  interfer- 
ing. "What  could  I  do?  One  must  be  occu- 
pied about  something!" 

"But  are  you  fond  of  interfering,  dear?" 

"Auntie !"  said  Kate,  throwing  back  her  hair, 
"if  I  tell  you  the  very  worst  of  myself,  you  will 
not  give  me  up,  or  scud  me  away  ?  Thanks  ! 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  be  sure  of  that.  "Well, 
perhaps  I  am,  a  little — I  mean  I  like  to  be  do- 
ing something,  or  talking  about  something.  I 
like  to  have  something  even  to  think  about. 
You  can't  think  of  Mangnall's  questions  now, 
can  you?  —  or  ^Iis.  Markham?  The  village 
people  used  to  be  a  great  deal  more  interesting. 
I  used  to  like  to  hear  all  that  was  going  on, 
and  give  them  my  advice.  Well,  I  suppose  it 
■was  not  very  good  advice.  But  I  was  not  a  no- 
body there  to  be  laughed  at,  you  know,  auntie 
— I  was  the  chief  person  in  the  place  !" 

Here  Ombra  laughed,  and  it  hurt  Kate's  feel- 
ings. 

"When  I  am  old  enough,  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  as  I  please  in  Langton-Courtenay,"  she  said. 

"  Certainly,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson, 
interposing;  "and  I  hope,  in  the  mean  time, 
dear,  you  will  think  a  great  deal  of  your  re- 
sponsibilities, and  all  that  is  necessarj-  to  make 
you  fill  such  a  trying  position  as  you  ought." 

"Trying I"  said  Kate,  with  some  surprise; 
"  do  you  think  it  will  be  trying  ?  I  shall  like  it 
better  than  any  thing.  Poor  old  people  !  I  must 
try  to  make  it  up  to  them,  for  perhaps  I  rather 
bothered  them  sometimes,  to  tell  the  truth.  I 
am  not  like  you  and  Ombra,  so  gentle  and  nice. 
And,  then,  I  had  never  seen  people  behave  as  I 
suppose  they  ought." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  we  behave  as  we 
ought,  Kate." 

"  Oh !  auntie ;  but  then  there  is  something 
about  Ombra  that  makes  me  ashamed  of  myself. 
She  is  never  noisy,  nor  dreadful,  like  me.  She 
touches  things  so  softly,  and  speaks  so  gently. 
Isn't  she  lovely,  aunt  ?" 

"She  is  lovely  to  me," said  Mrs.  Anderson, 
with  a  glow  of  pleasure.  "  And  I  am  so  glad 
you  like  your  cousin,  Kate." 

"Like  her!  I  never  saw  any  one  half  so 
beautiful.     She  looks  such  a  ladv.     She  is  so 


dainty,  and  so  soft,  and  so  nice.  Could  I  ever 
grow  like  that?  Ah!  auntie,  you  shake  your 
head — I  don't  mean  so  pretty,  only  a  little  more 
like  her,  a  little  less  like  a — " 

"  My  dear  child  I"  said  the  gratified  mother, 
giving  Kate  a  hug,  though  it  was  out-of-doors. 
And  at  that  moment,  Ombra,  who  had  been  in 
advance,  turned  round,  and  saw  the  hasty  em- 
brace, and  shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders,  as  her 
habit  was. 

"Mamma,  I  wish  very  much  you  would  keep 
these  bursts  of  atiection  till  you  get  home,"  said 

I  Ombra.  "  The  Eldridges  are  coming  down  the 
clift." 

"Oh!  who  are  the  Eldridge?  ?  I  know  some 
people  called  Eldridge,"  said  Kate — "at  least, 
I  don't  know  them,  but  I  have  heard— *" 

"  Hush !  they  will  hear,  too,  if  you  don't 
mind,"  said  Ombra.  AndKate  was  silent.  She 
was  changing  rapidly,  even  in  these  few  days. 

I  Ombra,  who  snubbed  her,  who  was  not  gracious 
to  her,  who  gave  her  no  caresses,  had,  without 
knowing  it,  attained  unbounded  empire  over  her 
cousin.  Kute  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  as 
girls  so  often  do  with  one  older  than  themselves. 
The  difference  in  this  case  was  scarcely  enough 
to  justify  the  sudden  passion  ;  but  Ombra  looked 
older  than  she  was,  and  was  so  very  different  a 
being  from  Kate,  that  her  gravity  took  the  effect 

j  of  years.     Already  this  entirely  unconscious  in- 

\  fluence  had  done  more  for  Kate  than  all  the  cd- 

:  ucational  processes  she  had  gone  tlirough.     It 

I  woke  the  woman,  the  gentlewoman,  in  the  child, 
who  had  done,  in  her  brief  day,  so  many  trou- 
blesome things.     Ombra  suddenly  had  taken  the 

,  ideal  place  in  her  mind — she  had  been  cleva- 

I  ted,  all  unwitting  of  the  honor,  to  the  slirine  in 
Kate's  heart.     Every  thing  in  her  seemed  per- 

i  fection  to  the  girl — even  her  name,  her  little 
semi-reproofs,  her  gentle  coldness.      ' '  If  I  could 

,  but  be  like  Ombra,  not  blurting  things  out,  not 
saying  more  than  I  mean,  not  earned  away  by 
ever}'  thing  that  interests  me,"  she  said,  self-re- 
proachfully,  with  rising  compunction  and  shame 
for  all  her  ])ast  crimes.  She  had  never  seen  the 
enormity  of  them  as  she  did  now.     She  set  up 

[  Ombra,  and  worshiped  her  in  every  particular, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fanatic.  She  tried  to 
curb  her  once  bounding  steps  into  some  resem- 
blance to  the  other's  languid  pace ;  and  drove 
herself  and  JIaryanne  frantic  by  vain  endeav- 
ors to  smoothe  her  rich,  crisp  chestnut  hair  into 

\  the  similitude  of  Ombra's  shadowy,  dusky  locks. 
This  sudden  worship  was  independent  of  all  rea- 
son. Mrs.  Anderson  herself  was  utterly  taken 
by  surprise  by  it,  and  Ombra  had  not  as  yet  a 
suspicion  of  the  fact ;  but  it  had  already  begun 

,  to  work  upon  Kate. 

j  It  was  not  in  her,  however,  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  group  of  new  people  without 

j  a  little  stir  in  her  pulses — all  the  more  as  ^Ir>. 

;  Eldridge  came  up  to  herself  with  special  cordi- 

i  ality. 

j  "  I  am  sure  this  is  Miss  Courtenay,"  she  said. 
"I  have  heard  of  you  from  my  nephew  and 

.  nieces  at  Laugtou-Courtenay.     They  told  me 
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YOU  were  coining  to  the  Island.  I  hope  you 
will  like  it,  and  think  it  as  pretty  as  I  do.  You 
are  most  welcome,  I  am  sure,  to  Shanklin." 

"Are  you  their  aunt  at  Langton-Courtenay  ?" 
said  Kate,  with  eyes  which  grew  round  with  ex- 
citement and  pleasure.  "Oh  !  how  very  odd  ! 
I  did  not  think  any  body  knew  me  here." 

"I  am  aunt  to  the  boys  and  girls,"  said  Mrs. 
Eldridge.  "  Mrs.  Hardwick  is  my  husband's 
sister.  We  must  be  like  old  friends,  for  the 
Hardwicks'  sake." 

"But  the  Hardwicks  are  not  old  friends  to 
me,"  said  Kate,  with  a  child's  unnecessary  con- 
scientiousness of  explanation.  "Bertie  I  know, 
but  I  have  only  seen  the  others  twice." 

"Oh !  that  does  not  matter,"  said  the  rector's 
wife  ;  "you  must  come  and  see  me  all  the  same." 
And  then  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the  parish.  Kate  stood  by  and 
listened  with  wondering  eyes  as  they  discussed 
the  poor  folk,  and  their  ways  and  their  doings. 
They  did  not  interfere  in  her  way;  but  perhaps 
their  way  was  not  much  better,  on  the  whole, 
than  Kate's.  She  had  been  very  interfering, 
there  was  no  doubt ;  but  then  she  had  interfered 
with  every  body,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  made 
no  invidious  distinction.  She  stood  and  listened 
wondering,  while  the  rector  added  his  contri- 
bution about  the  mothers'  meetings,  and  the  un- 
due expectations  entertained  by  the  old  women 
at  the  alms-houses.  "  We  must  guard  against 
any  foolish  partiality,  or  making  pets  of  them," 
Mr.  Eldridge  said ;  and  his  wife  added  that  jNIr. 
Aston,  in  the  next  parish,  had  quite  spoiled  his 
poor  people.  "He  is  a  bachelor;  he  has  no- 
body to  keep  him  straight,  and  he  believes  all 
their  stories.  They  know  they  have  only  to  send 
to  the  Vicarage  to  get  whatever  they  require. 
When  one  of  them  comes  into  our  parish,  we 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  her,"  she  said,  shak- 
ing her  head.  Kate  was  too  much  occupied  in 
listening  to  all  this  to  perceive  that  Ombra 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  Her  interest  in  the 
new  people  kept  her  silent,  as  they  reascended 
the  cliff  and  strolled  toward  tiie  cottage ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  rector  and  his  wife  had  turned 
homeward,  once  more  cordially  shaking  hands 
with  her,  and  renewing  their  invitation,  that  she 
found  her  voice. 

"Oh!  auntie,  how  very  strange — how  fun- 
ny!" she  said.  "To  think  I  should  meet  the 
Eldridges  here!" 

"  Why  not  the  Eldridges  ?— have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  them?"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  * 

" Oh,  no!— I  suppose  not."  (Kate  put  aside 
with  an  effort  that  audacity  of  Sir  Herbert  El- 
dridge, and  false  assumption  about  the  size  of  his 
park.)  "But  it  is  so  curious  to  meet  directly, 
as  soon  as  I  arrive,  people  whom  I  have  heard 
of—" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Kate,  it  is  not  at  all  won- 
derful," said  her  aunt,  didactically.  "The 
world  is  not  nearly  such  a  big  place  as  you  sup- 
pose. If  you  should  ever  travel  as  much  as  we 
have  done  (which  Heaven  forbid!),  you  would 
find  that  you  were  always  meeting  people  you 


knew,  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  Once,  at 
Smyrna,  when  ]Mr.  Anderson  was  there,  a  gen- 
tleman came  on  business,  quite  by  chance,  who 
was  the  son  of  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends 
in  my  youth.  Another  time  I  met  a  compan- 
ion of  my  childhood,  whom  I  had  lost  sight  of 
since  we  were  at  school,  going  up  Vesuvius. 
Our  chaplain  at  Cadiz  turned  out  to  be  a  distant 
connection  of  my  husband's,  though  we  knew 
nothing  of  iiim  before.  Such  things  are  always 
!uii)pening.  The  world  looks  very  big,  and  you 
feel  as  if  you  must  lose  yourself  in  it;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  one  goes,  one  falls  upon 
people  one  knows." 

"  But  yet  it  is  so  strange  about  the  Hard- 
wicks," said  Kate,  persisting ;  "  they  are  the 
only  people  I  ever  went  to  see — whom  I  was 
allowed  to  know." 

"How  very  pleasant!"  said  Mrs.  Anderson. 
"Now  I  shall  be  quite  easy  in  my  mind.  Your 
uncle  must  have  approved  of  them,  in  that  case, 
so  I  may  allow  you  to  associate  with  the  El- 
dridges freely.  How  very  nice,  my  love,  that  it 
should  be  so!" 

Kate  made  no  reply  to  this  speech.  She  was 
not,  to  tell  the  truth,  quite  clear  that  her  uncle 
apj)roved.  He  had  not  cared  to  hear  about  Ber- 
tie Hardwick  ;  he  had  frowned  at  the  mention  of 
him.  "  And  Bertie  is  the  nicest — he  is  the  only 
one  I  care  for,"  said  Kate  to  herself;  but  she 
said  nothing  audibly  on  the  subject.  To  her, 
notwithstanding  her  aunt's  i)hilosophy,  it  seemed 
very  strange,  indeed,  tiiat  Bertie  Hardwick 's 
relatives  should  be  the  first  to  meet  her  in  this 
ncAv  world. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

Kate  settled  down  into  her  new  life  with  an 
ease  and  facility  which  nobody  had  expected. 
She  wrote  to  her  uncle  that  she  was  perfectly 
happy ;  that  she  never  coidd  be  sufficiently 
thankful  to  him  for  freeing  her  from  the  yoke 
of  Miss  Blank,  and  placing  her  among  people 
who  were  fond  of  her.  "  Little  fool !"  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay  muttered  to  himself.  "  They  have  flat- 
tered her,  I  sujipose."  This  was  the  easiest  and 
most  natural  explanation  to  one  who  knew,  or 
thought  he  knew,  human  nature  so  well. 

But  Kate  was  not  flattered,  except  by  her 
aunt's  caressing  ways  and  habitual  fondness. 
Nobody  in  tiie  Cottage  recognized  her  impor- 
tance as  the  heiress  of  Langton-Courtenay. 
Here  she  was  no  longer  first,  but  second — naj-, 
third,  taking  her  place  after  her  cousin,  as  na- 
ture ordained.  "Ombra  and  Kate,"  was  the 
new  form  of  her  existence — first  Ombra,  then 
the  new-comer,  the  youngest  of  all.  She  was 
spoiled  as  a  younger  child  is  spoiled,  not  in  any 
other  way.  Mrs.  Anderson's  theory  in  educa- 
tion was  indulgence.  She  did  not  believe  in 
repression.  She  was  always  caressing,  always 
yielding.  For  one  thing,  it  was  less  trouble- 
some than  a  continual  struggle  ;  but  that  was 
not  her  motive.    She  took  high  ground.   "What 
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wc  have  got  to  do  is  to  ripen  their  young  minds," 
she  said  to  the  rector's  wife,  who  objected  to 
her  as  "  much  too  good,"  a  reproach  which 
Mrs.  Anderson  lilted  ;  "and  it  is  sunshine  that 
rii)eus,  not  an  cast  wind!"  This  was  almost 
tlie  only  imaginative  speech  she  had  ever  made 
in  her  life,  and  consequently  she  liked  to  repeat 
it.  "  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  sunshine  that  ripens 
them,  and  not  east  wind  !" 

"The  sunshine  ripens  the  wheat  and  the 
tares  alike,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,"  said 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  with  professional  seriousness. 

"That  shows  that  Providence  is  of  my  way 
of  thinking,"said  her  antagonist.  "Why  should 
one  cross  one's  children,  and  worry  them? 
They  will  have  enough  of  that  in  their  lives. 
Besides,  I  have  practical  proof  on  my  side. 
Look  at  Ombra !  There  is  a  child  that  never 
was  crossed  since  she  was  born  ;  and  if  I  had 
scolded  till  I  made  myself  ill,  do  you  think  I 
could  have  improved  upon  that  ?" 

Mrs.  Eldridge  stood  still  for  a  moment,  not 
believing  her  ears.  She  had  daughters  of  her 
own,  and  to  have  Orabra  set  up  as  a  model  of 
excellence  !  But  she  recovered  herself  speed- 
ily, and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  more 
courteous  way. 

"Ah  I  it  is  easy  to  see  you  never  had  any 
boys,"  she  said,  with  that  sense  of  superiority 
which  the  mother  of  both  sections  of  humanity 
feels  over  her  who  has  produced  but  one.  "Om- 
bra, indeed!"  Mrs.  Eldridge  said,  within  her- 
self. And,  indeed,  it  was  a  want  of  "proper 
feeling,"  on  Mrs.  Anderson's  part,  to  set  up  so 
manifestly  her  own  daughter  above  other  peo- 
jile's.  She  felt  it,  and  immediately  did  what 
she  could  to  atone. 

"Boys,  of  course,  arc  different,"  she  said; 
"  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a 
jioor  child  who  has  never  had  any  one  to  love 
her,  who  has  been  brought  up  among  servants, 
a  girl  who  is  motherless — " 

"  Oh  !  poor  child  !  I  can  only  say  you  are 
too  good — too  good !  With  such  a  troublesome 
disposition,  too.  I  never  could  be  half  as  good  I " 
cried  the  rector's  wife. 

Thus  Mrs.  Anderson  triumphed  in  the  argu- 
ment. And  as  it  happened  that  ripening  un- 
der the  sunshine  was  just  what  Kate  wanted, 
the  system  answered  in  the  most  perfect  way, 
especially  as  a  gently  chilling  breeze,  a  kind  of 
moral  east  wind,  extremely  subdued,  but  suffi- 
ciently keen,  came  from  Ombra,  checking  Kate's 
irregularities,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and 
keeping  her  high  spirit  down.  Ombra's  influ- 
ence over  her  cousin  increased  as  time  went  on. 
She  was  Kate's  model  of  all  that  was  beautiful 
and  sweet.  The  girl  subdued  herself  with  all 
her  might,  and  clipped  and  snipped  at  her  own 
character,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  mould  as  that 
of  her  cousin.  And  as  such  worship  can  not 
go  long  unnoted,  Ombra  gradually  grew  aware 
of  it,  and  softened  under  its  influence.  The 
Cottage  grew  very  harmonious  and  pleasant 
within  doors.  When  Kate  went  to  bed,  the 
mother  and  daughter  would  still  linger,  and 


have  little  conversations  about  her,  conversa- 
tions in  which  the  one  still  defended  and  tlic 
other  attacked  —  or  made  a  semblance  of  at- 
tacking—  the  new-comer;  but  the  acrid  tone 
had  gone  out  of  Ombra's  remarks. 

"I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  against  Kate," 
she  would  say,  keeping  up  her  old  role.  "I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  about  her; 
but  you  know  we  have  no  longer  our  house  to 
ourselves." 

"Could  we  enjoy  our  house  to  ourselves, 
Ombra,  knowing  that  poor  child  to  have  no 
home  y"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  with  feeling. 

"Well,  mamma,  the  poor  child  has  a  great 
many  advantages  over  us,"  said  Ombra,  hesi- 
tating. "  I  should  like  to  have  had  her  on 
a  visit ;  but  to  be  always  between  you  and 
me — " 

"No  one  can  be  between  vou  and  me,  mv 
child." 

"That  is  true,  perhaps.  But  then  our  little 
house,  our  quiet  life,  all  to  ourselves." 

"Tiiat  w^as  a  dream,  my  dear — that  was  a 
mere  dream  of  your  own.  Peo]iIe  in  our  posi- 
tion can  not  have  a  life  all  to  ourselves.  Wc 
have  our  duties  to  society,  and  I  have  my  duty 
to  you,  Ombra,  Do  you  think  I  could  be  so 
selfish  as  to  keep  you  altogether  to  myself,  and 
never  let  you  see  the  world,  or  have  your  chance 
of  choosing  some  one  who  will  take  care  of  you 
better  than  I  can  ?" 

"Please  don't,"  said  Ombra.  "I  am  quite 
content  with  you,  and  there  is  not  much  at 
Shanklin  that  can  be  called  society  or  the 
world." 

"The  world  is  everywhere," said  Jlrs.  Ander- 
son, with  dignity.  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
confine  the  term  to  a  certain  class.  Your  papa 
was  but  a  consul,  but  I  have  seen  many  an  am- 
bassador who  was  very  inferior  to  him.  Shank- 
lin is  a  very  nice  place,  Ombra,  and  the  society, 
what  there  is,  is  very  nice  also.  I  like  my 
neighbors  very  much :  they  are  not  lords  and 
ladies,  but  they  are  well-bred,  and  some  of  them 
are  well-born." 

"  I  don't  suppose  we  are  among  that  num- 
ber," said  Ombra,  with  a  momentary  laugh. 
This  was  one  of  her  pet  perversities,  said  out 
of  sheer  opposition  ;  for  though  she  thrust  the 
fact  forward,  she  did  not  like  it  herself. 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  said  her  moth- 
er, with  a  flush  upon  her  fiice.  "Your  papa 
had  very  good  connections  in  Scotland ;  and 
my  father's  family,  though  it  was  not  equal  to 
the  Courtenays,  which  my  sister  married  into, 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  county. 
You  are  not  like  Kate — you  have  not  the  pedi- 
gree which  belongs  to  a  house  which  has  land- 
ed property  ;  but  you  need  not  look  down  upon 
your  forefathers,  for  all  that." 

"I  do  not  look  down  upon  them.  I  only 
wish  not  to  stand  up  upon  them,  mamma,  for 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  me,  I  fear," 
Ombra  said,  with  a  little  forced  laugh. 

"I  don't  like  joking  on  such  subjects,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson.     "  But  to  return  to  Kate.    She 
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admires  you  veiy,  veiy  much,  my  darling — I 
don't  wonder  at  that — "' 

"  Silly  child  I"  said  Ombra,  in  a  much  soften- 
ed tone. 

"It  shows  her  sense,  I  think ;  but  it  throws 
all  the  greater  a  responsibility  on  you.  Oh  ! 
my  dear  love,  could  you  and  I,  who  are  so  hap- 
py together,  dare  to  shut  our  hearts  against 
that  poor  desolate  child  ?" 

Once  more  Ombra  slightly,  very  slightly, 
shrugged  her  shoulders  ;  but  she  answered, 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  no  wish  to  shut  my  heart 
against  her,  mamma." 

"For  my  part,''  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  "  I  feel 
I  can  not  pet  her  too  much,  or  be  too  indulgent 
to  her,  to  make  up  to  her  for  fifteen  years  spent 
among  strangers,  with  nobody  to  love." 

"How  odd  that  she  should  have  found  no- 
body to  love !"  said  Ombra,  turning  away. 
She  herself  was,  as  sl)e  believed,  '"not  demon- 
strative," not  "cft'usivc."  She  was  one  of  tlic 
many  persons  who  think  tliat  people  who  do 
not  express  any  feeling  at  all  must  necessarily 
have  more  real  feeling  than  those  Avho  disclose 
it — a  curious  idea,  quite  frequent  in  the  world ; 
and  she  rather  prided  herself  upon  her  own  re- 
serve. Yer,  reserved  as  she  was,  she,  Ombra, 
had  always  found  people  to  love  her,  and  why 
not  Kate?  This  was  the  thought  that  passed 
through  her  mind  as  she  gave  up  the  subject ; 
but  still  she  had  grown  reconciled  to  her  cousin, 
had  begun  to  like  her,  and  to  be  gratified  by 
her  eager,  girlisli  homage.  Kate's  admiration 
spoke  in  everj-  look  and  word,  in  her  abject 
submission  to  Ombra's  opinion,  her  concurrence 
in  all  that  Ombra  said,  her  imitation  of  every 
thing  she  did.  Ombra  was  a  good  musician, 
and  Kate,  wlio  had  no  great  faculty  that  way, 
got  up  and  practiced  eveiy  morning,  waking 
the  early  echoes,  and  getting  any  thing  but 
blessings  from  her  idol,  whose  bed  was  exactly 
above  the  piano  on  the  next  floor.  Ombra 
■was  a  great  linguist,  by  dint  of  her  many  trav- 
els, and  Kate  sent  imlimited  orders  for  diction- 
aries and  grammars  to  her  uncle,  and  began  to 
learn  verbs  with  enthusiasm.  She  had  all  the 
masters  who  came  from  London  to  Miss  Storj's 
quiet  establishment — men  whose  hours  were 
golden,  and  whom  nobody  but  an  lieiress  could 
have  entertained  in  such  profusion ;  and  she 
applied  herself  with  the  greatest  diligence  to 
such  branches  of  study  as  were  favored  by  Om- 
bra, putting  her  own  private  tastes  aside  for 
them  with  an  enthusiasm  only  possible  to  first 
love.  Perliaps  Kate's  enthusiasm  was  all  the 
greater  because  of  the  slow  and  rather  grudg- 
ing aijjjrobation  which  her  cflliorts  to  please  elic- 
ited. Mrs.  Anderson  was  always  pleased,  al- 
ways ready  to  commend  and  admire  ;  but  Om- 
bra was  very  difficult.  She  made  little  allow- 
ance for  any  weakness,  and  demanded  absolute 
perfection,  as  mentors  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
generally  do ;  and  Kate  hung  on  her  very 
breath.  Thus  she  took  instinctively  the  best 
way  to  please  the  only  one  in  the  house  who 
had  set  up  any  resistance   to  her.     Over  the 


rest  Kate  had  an  easy  victory.  It  was  Ombra 
who,  all  unawares,  and  not  by  any  virtue  of 
hers,  exercised  the  best  control  and  influence 
possible  over  the  headstrong,  sclf-opinioned 
girl.  She  was  headstrong  enough  herself,  and 
very  imperfect,  but  that  did  not  affect  her  all- 
potent,  visionary  sway. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  regular,  nothing 
more  quiet  and  monotonous,  than  the  routine 
of  life  in  the  Cottage.  The  coming  of  the 
masters  was  the  event  in  it ;  and  that  was  a 
mild  kind  of  event,  causing  little  enthusiasm. 
They  breakfasted,  worked,  walked,  and  dined, 
and  then  rose  next  morning  to  do  the  same 
thing  over  again.  Notwithstanding  Mrs.  An- 
derson's talk  about  her  duty  to  society,  tliere 
were  very  few  claims  made  upon  her.  She 
was  not  much  called  upon  to  fulfill  these  du- 
ties. Sometimes  the  ladies  went  out  to  the 
Rectory  to  tea ;  sometimes,  indeed,  Mrs.  An- 
derson and  Ombra  dined  there;  but  on  these 
occasions  Kate  was  left  at  home,  as  too  young 
for  such  an  intoxicating  pleasure.  "And,  be- 
sides, my  darling,  I  promised  your  uncle,"  Mrs. 
Anderson  would  say.  But  Kate  was  always 
of  the  party  when  it  was  tea.  There  were  oth- 
er neighbors  who  gave  similar  entertainments  ; 
and  before  a  3-ear  had  passed,  Kate  had  tasted 
the  bread-and-butter  of  all  the  houses  in  the 
parish  which  Mrs.  Anderson  thought  worthy 
of  her  friendship.  But  only  to  tea;  "I  made 
that  condition  with  Mr.  Courtenay,  and  I  must 
hold  by  it,  though  my  heart  is  broken  to  leave 
you  behind.  If  you  knew  how  trying  it  was, 
my  dearest  child!"  she  would  say,  with  melan- 
choly tones,  as  she  stepped  out,  with  a  shawl 
over  her  evening  toilet ;  but  these  were  very 
rare  occurrences  indeed.  And  Kate  went  to 
the  teas,  and  was  happy. 

How  happy  she  was !  "When  she  was  tired 
of  the  drawing-room  (as  happened  sometimes), 
she  would  rusli  away  to  an  odd  little  room  un- 
der the  leads,  which  was  Francesca's  work- 
room and  oratory,  where  the  other  maids  were 
never  permitted  to  enter,  but  which  had  been 
made  free  to  Mees  Katta.  Francesca  was  not 
like  English  servants,  holding  jealously  by  one 
special  metier.  She  was  cook,  and  she  was 
housekeeper,  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  was 
Mrs.  Anderson's  private  milliner,  making  her 
dresses ;  and  the  personal  attendant  of  both 
mother  and  daughter.  Even  Jane,  the  house- 
maid, scorned  her  for  this  versatiUty;  but 
Francesca  took  no  notice  of  the  scorn.  She 
was  not  born  to  confine  herself  within  such 
narrow  limits  as  an  English  kitchen  afforded 
her;  and  she  took  compensation  for  her  un- 
usual labors.  She  lectured  Ombra,  as  we  liave 
seen  ;  she  interfered  in  a  great  many  tilings 
which  were  not  her  business ;  she  gave  her  ad- 
vice freely  to  her  mistress  ;  she  was  one  of  the 
household,  not  less  interested  than  tlic  mistress 
herself.  And  when  Kate  arrived,  Francesca 
added  another  branch  of  occupation  to  the 
others ;  or,  rather,  she  revived  an  art  which  she 
had  once   exercised  with  great  applause,  but 
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which  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  Ombra  ceased 
to  be  a  child.  She  bcciune  the  minstrel,  the 
iinprovisatore,  the  ancient  chronicler,  the  muse 
of  the  new-comer.  When  Kate  felt  the  after- 
noon growing  languid  she  snatched  uj)  a  ])icce 
of  work,  and  Hew  up  the  stairs  to  Francesca's 
retreat.  "Tell  me  something,"  she  would 
say ;  and,  sitting  at  the  old  woman's  feet, 
would  forget  her  work,  and  her  dullness,  and 
every  thing  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  en- 
trancement  of  a  tale.  These  were  not  fairy- 
tales, but  bits  of  those  stories,  more  strange  than 
fairy-tales,  which  still  haunt  the  old  liouses  of 
Italy.  Francesca's  tales  were  without  end. 
She  would  begin  upon  a  family  pedigree,  and 
work  her  way  up  or  down  through  a  few  gen- 
erations, without  missing  a  stitch  in  her  work, 
or  dropping  a  thread  in  her  story.  She  filled 
Kate's  head  with  counts  and  barons,  and  gloomy 
castles  and  great  palaces.  It  was  an  amnse- 
ment  which  combined  the  delight  of  gossip  and 
the  delight  of  novel-reading  in  one. 

And  thus  Kate's  life  ran  on,  as  noiseless,  as 
simi)le  as  the  growth  of  a  lily  or  a  rose,  Avith 
nothing  but  sunshine  all  about,  warming  lier, 
ripening  her,  as  her  new  guardian  said,  bring- 
ing slowly  on,  day  by  day,  the  moment  of  blos- 
soming, the  time  of  the  ])crfect  flower. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  summer  when  Kate  arrived  at  the 
Cottage,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Easter  after 
that  any  disturbing  influences  came  into  the 
quiet  scene.  Easter  was  so  late  that  year  that 
it  was  almost  summer  again.  The  rich  slopes 
of  the  land-slip  were  covered  with  starry  prim- 
roses, and  those  violets  which  have  tlicir  own 
blue-eyed  beauty  only  to  surround  them,  and 
want  the  sweetness  of  their  rarer  sisters.  The 
land-slip  is  a  kind  of  fairy-Lind  at  that  enchant- 
ed moment.  Every  thing  is  coming — the  haw- 
thorn, the  wild  roses,  all  the  flowers  of  early 
summer,  are,  as  it  were,  on  tiptoe,  waiting  for 
the  hour  of  their  call ;  and  the  primroses  have 
come,  and  are  crowding  everywhere,  turning 
the  darkest  corners  into  gardens  of  delight. 
Then  there  is  the  sea,  now  matchless  blue,  now 
veiled  with  mists,  framing  in  every  headland 
and  jutting  cliff",  without  any  margin  of  beach  to 
break  its  full  tone  of  color ;  and  above,  the  new- 
budded  trees,  the  verdure  that  grows  and  opens 
every  day,  the  specks  of  white  houses  every- 
where, dotted  all  over  the  heights.  Spring, 
which  makes  every  thing  and  every  one  gav, 
which  brings  even  to  the  sorrowful  a  touch  of 
that  reaction  of  nature  that  makes  pain  sorer 
for  the  moment,  yet  marks  the  new  springing 
of  life — fiincy  what  it  was  to  the  sixteen-year- 
old  girl,  now  first  emancipated,  among  people 
who  loved  her,  never  judged  her  harshly,  nor 
fretted  her  life  with  uncalled-for  opposition ! 

Kate  felt  as  if  the  primroses  were  a  crowd 
of  playmates,  suddenly  come  to  her  out  of  the 


bountiful  heart  of  nature.  She  gathered  bas- 
ketsful  every  day,  and  yet  they  never  decreased. 
She  passed  her  mornings  in  delicious  idleness 
making  them  into  enormous  bouquets,  which 
gave  the  Cottage  something  of  the  same  aspect 
as  the  slopes  outside.  She  had  a  taste  for  this 
frivolous  but  delightful  occupation.  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  to  spend  hours  putting  prim- 
roses and  violets  together,  in  the  biggest  flat 
dishes  which  the  Cottage  could  produce,  was 
an  extremely  frivolous  occupation  ;  most  likely 
she  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  em- 
ployed in  improving  her  mind,  in  learning  verbs, 
or  practicing  exercises,  or  doing  something  use- 
ful. But  youth  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  and 
this  bright  fresh  girl,  in  the  bright  little  hall  of 
the  Cottage,  arranging  her  flowers  in  the  spring 
sunshine,  made  a  very  pretty  picture.  She  put 
the  primroses  in,  with  their  natural  leaves  about 
them,  with  sweet  bunches  of  blue  violets  to 
heighten  the  effect,  touching  them  as  if  she 
loved  them  ;  and,  as  she  did  it,  she  sang  as  the 
birds  do,  running  on  with  unconscious  music, 
and  sweetness,  and  gladness.  It  was  spring 
with  her  as  with  tiicm.  Nothing  was  as  yet  re- 
quired of  her  but  to  bloom  and  grow,  and  make 
earth  fairer.  And  she  did  this  unawares,  and 
was  as  happy  over  her  vast,  simple  bou(piet,  and 
took  as  much  sweet  thought  how  to  arrange  it, 
as  if  that  had  been  the  great  aim  of  life.  She 
was  one  with  her  flowers,  and  both  together 
tlicy  belonged  to  spring — the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  spring  of  life,  the  sweet  time  which  comes 
but  once,  and  never  lasts  too  long. 

She  was  thus  employed  one  morning  when 
steps  came  through  the  garden — steps  which 
she  did  not  much  heed.  For  one  thing,  she 
but  half  heard  them,  being  occupied  with  her 
"work,"  as  she  called  it,  and  her  song,  and 
having  no  fear  that  any  thing  unwelcome  would 
appear  at  that  sunny,  open  door.  No  one  could 
come  who  did  not  know  every  body  in  the  little 
house,  who  was  not  friendly,  and  smiling,  and 
kind,  whose  hand  would  not  be  held  out  in 
jileasant  familiarity.  Here  were  no  trespassers, 
no  strangers.  Therefore  Kate  heard  the  steps 
as  though  she  heard  them  not,  and  did  not  even 
pause  to  ask  herself  who  was  coming.  She 
was  roused,  but  then  only  with  the  mildest  ex- 
pectation, when  a  shadow  fell  across  her  bit  of 
sunshine.  She  looked  up  with  her  song  still 
on  her  lip,  and  her  hands  full  of  flowers.  She 
stopped  singing.  "Oh!  Bertie  I"  she  cried, 
half  to  herself,  and  made  an  eager  step  forward. 
But  then  suddenly  she  paused — she  dropped 
her  flowers.  Curiosity,  wonder,  amazement 
came  over  her  face.  She  went  on  slowly  to 
the  door,  gazing,  and  questioning  with  her  eyes. 

"Are  there  two  of  you?"  she  said,  gravely. 
"  I  heard  that  Bertie  Hardwick  was  coming. 
Oh !  which  is  you  ?  Stop — don't  tell  me.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  mystified.  I  can  find  it  out 
for  myself." 

There  were  two  young  men  standing  in  the 
hall,  who  laughed  and  blushed  as  they  stood 
submitting  to  her  inspection ;    but  Kate  was 
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perfectly  serious.  She  stood  and  looked  at 
them  with  an  unmoved  and  somewhat  anxious 
countenance.  A  certain  symbolical  gravity  and 
earnestness  was  in  her  face  ;  but  there  was  in- 
deed occasion  to  hesitate.  The  two  who  stood 
before  her  seemed  at  the  first  glance  identical. 
They  had  the  same  eyes,  the  same  curling  brown 
hair,  the  same  features,  the  same  figure.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  uncertainty  cleared  awaj- 
from  Kate's  face. 

"It  must  be  you,"  she  said,  still  veiy  seri- 
onslv.  '"You  are  not  quite  so  tall,  and  I  think 
I  remember  your  eyes.  You  must  be  Bertie, 
I  am  sure." 

"We  are  both  Bertie,"  said  the  young  man, 
laughing. 

"Ah  I  but  yon  must  be  my  Bertie  ;  I  am  cer- 
tain of  it,"  s.iid  Kate.  Not  a  gleam  of  maiden 
consciousness  was  in  her ;  she  said  it  with  all 
simplicity  and  seriousness.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand the  color  that  came  to  one  Bertie's 
face  or  the  smile  that  flashed  over  the  other; 
and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  one  whom  she 
had  selected.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Come 
in,  and  tell  me  all  about  Langton  —  dear  old 
Langton!  Though  you  were  so  disagreeable 
about  the  size  of  the  park — " 

"I  will  never  be  disagreeable  again." 

"Oh,  nonsense  I"  cried   Kate,  interrupting 
him.      "As  if  one  could  stop  being  any  thing  , 
that  is  natural  I     My  aunt  is  somewhere  about, 
and  Ombra  is  in  the  drawing-room.     Come  in. 
Perhaps,  though,  you  had  better  tell  me  who  [ 
this — other — gentleman —     Why,  Mr.  Bertie,  I , 
am  not  quite  sure,  after  all,  which  is  the  other 
and  which  is  you!"  | 

"This  is  my  cousin,  Bertie  Eldridgc,"  said 
her  old  friend.      "You  will  soon  know  the  dif-  | 
ference.      You  remember  what  an  exemplary 
character  I  am,  and  he  is  quite  the  reverse.     I 
am  always  getting  into  trouble  on  his  account." 

"Miss  Courtenay  will  soon  know  better  than 
to  believe  you,"  said  the  other ;  at  which  Kate  , 
started  and  clapped  her  hands. 

"Oh I  I  know  now  that  is  not  your  voice,  i 
Ombra,  jjlease,  here  are  two  gentlemen — "  ' 

This  is  how  the  two  cousins  were  introduced 
into  the  Cottage.     They  had  been  there  before  \ 
separately ;  but  neither  Mrs.  Anderson  nor  her 
daughter  knew  how  slight  was  the  acquaintance 
which  entitled  Kate  to  qualify  one  of  the  new-  ' 
comers  as  "my  Bertie."   They  were  both  young,  ' 
not  much  over  twenty,  and  their  likeness  was 
wonderful ;   it  was,  however,  a  likeness  which 
diminished  as  they  talked,  for  their  expression 
was  as  different  as  their  voices.     Kate  had  no  j 
hesitation  in  appropriating  the  one  she  knew.    | 

"Tell  me  about  Langton,"  she  said — "all 
about  it.  I  have  heard  nothing  for  nearly  a 
year.  Oh!  don't  laugh.  I  know  the  house 
stands  jtist  where  it  used  to  stand,  and  no  one 
dares  to  cut  down  the  trees.  But  itself — 
Don't  you  know  w  hat  Langton  means  to  me  ?" 
"  Home  ?"  said  Bertie  Ilardwick,  but  with  a 
little  doubt  in  his  tone.  j 

"Ilomc!"  repeated  Kate ;  and  then  she,  too, 


paused,  perplexed.  "Not  exactly  home,  for 
there  is  no  one  there  I  care  for — much.  Oh! 
but  can't  you  understand  ?  It  is  not  home  ;  I 
am  much  happier  here  ;  but,  in  a  kind  of  a  way, 
it  is  me!" 

Bertie  Ilardwick  was  puzzled,  and  he  was 
dazzled  too.  His  first  meeting  with  her  had 
made  no  small  impression  upon  him ;  and  now 
Kate  was  almost  a  full-grown  woman,  and  the 
brightness  about  her  dazzled  his  eyes. 

"  It  can  not  be  vou  now,"  he  said.  "It  is 
—let." 

Kate  gave  a  fierce  little  cry,  and  clenched 
her  hands. 

"Oh!  Uncle  Courtenay,  I  wish  I  could  just 
kill  you  !"  she  said,  half  to  herself. 

"It  is  let,  for  four  or  five  years,  to  the  only 
kind  of  people  who  can  afford  to  have  great 
houses  now — to  Mr.  Donkin,  who  has  a  large 
— shop  in  to«Ti." 

Kate  moaned  again,  but  then  recovered  her- 
self. 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  matters  much  about  the 
shop.  I  think,  if  I  were  obliged  to  work,  I 
should  not  mind  keeping  a  shop.  It  would  be 
such  fun!  But,  oh!  if  Uncle  Courtenay  were 
only  here!" 

"It  is  better  not.  There  might  he  blood- 
shed, and  you  would  regret  it  after,"  said  Ber- 
tie, gravely. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me  ;  I  mean  it.  And,  if 
you  won't  tell  me  any  thing  about  Langton,  tell 
me  about  yourself.  Who  is  he?  What  dues 
he  mean  by  being  so  like  you  ?  He  is  different 
when  he  talks ;  but  at  the  first  glance —  Why 
do  you  allow  any  one  to  be  so  like  you,  I\Ij. 
Benie  ?     If  he  is  not  nice,  as  you  said — " 

"I  did  not  mean  you  to  believe  me,"  said 
Bertie.  "  He  is  the  best  fellow  going.  I  wish 
I  were  half  as  good,  or  half  as  clever.  He  is 
my  cousin,  and  just  like  my  brother.  Why,  I 
am  proud  of  being  like  him.  We  are  taken  for 
each  other  every  day." 

"/should  not  like  it,"  said  Kate.  "Ombra 
and  I  are  not  like  each  other,  though  we  arc 
cousins  too.  Do  you  know  Ombra?  I  think 
there  never  was  any  one  like  her  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  it  is  best  to  be  two  people,  not 
one.  Are  you  still  at  Oxford? — and  is  he  at 
Oxford  ?  Mr.  Bertie,  if  I  were  you,  I  don't 
think  I  should  be  a  clergyman." 

"Why  ?"  said  Bertie,  who,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  was  much  of  her  mind. 

"You  might  not  get  a  living,  you  know," 
said  Kate. 

This  she  said  conscientiously,  to  prepare  him 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  to  have  Langton- 
Courtenay  ;  but  his  laugh  disconcerted  her,  and 
immediately  brought  before  her  eyes  tlic  other 
idea  that  his  objectionable  uncle,  who  had  a 
park  larger  than  Langton,  might  have  a  living 
too.  She  colored  high,  having  begun  to  find 
out,  by  means  of  her  education  in  the  Cottage, 
when  she  had  committed  herself. 

"  Or,"  she  went  on,  with  all  the  calmness  she 
could  command,  "  when  you  had  a  living,  you 
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might  not  lilce  it.  The  rector  here —  Oh  I  of 
course  lie  must  be  your  uncle  too.  He  is  very 
gooi.1,  I  am  sure,  and  very  nice,"  said  Kate, 
floundering,  and  feeling  that  she  was  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  ;  "  but  it  is  so 
strange  to  hear  him  talk.  The  old  women  in 
the  alms-houses,  and  the  poor  people,  and  all 
that,  and  mothers'  meetings —  Of  course  it 
must  be  very  right  and  very  good ;  but,  Mr. 
Uertie,  nothing  but  mothers'  meetings,  and  old 
women  in  alms-houses,  for  all  your  life — " 

''I  suppose  he  has  something  more  than 
that,"  said  Bertie,  half  affronted,  half  amused. 

"I  suppose  so — or,  at  least,  I  hope  so,"  said 
Kate.  "Do  you  know  what  a  mothers'  meet- 
ing is  ?  But  to  go  to  Oxford,  you  know,  for 
that — !  If  I  were  you,  I  would  be  something 
else.  There  must  be  a  great  many  other  things 
that  you  could  be.  Soldiers  arc  not  much  good 
in  time  of  peace,  and  lawyers  have  to  tell  so 
many  lies — or,  at  least,  so  people  say  in  books. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  should  advise,  Mr.  Bertie. 
Doctors  are  of  real  use  in  the  world — I  would 
be  a  doctor,  if  I  were  you." 

"  But  I  should  not  at  all  like  to  be  a  doctor," 
said  Bertie.  "Of  all  trades  in  the  world,  that 
is  the  last  I  should  choose.  Talk  of  mothers' 
meetings!  a  doctor  is  at  every  fool's  command, 
to  run  here  and  there ;  and  besides —  I  think, 
Miss  Courtenay,  you  have  made  a  mistake." 

"I  am  only  saying  what  I  would  do  if  it  was 
me,"  said  Kate,  softly  folding  her  hands.  "I 
would  ratl'.er  be  a  doctor  than  any  of  the  other 
things.  And  you  ought  to  decide,  ^Ir.  Bertie  ; 
you  will  not  be  a  boy  much  longer.  You  have 
got  something  here,"  and  she  put  up  her  hand 
to  her  own  soft  chin,  and  stroked  it  gently, 
"  which  you  did  not  have  the  last  time  I  saw 
you.     You  are  almost — a  man." 

This  for  Bertie  to  hear,  who  was  one-and- 
twenty,  and  an  Oxford  ntan — who  had  felt  him- 
self full  grown  both  in  frame  and  intellect  for 
these  two  years  past!  He  was  wroth  —  his 
check  burned,  and  his  eye  flashed.  But,  fortu- 
nately, Mrs.  Anderson  interposed,  and  drew  her 
chair  toward  them,  putting  an  end  to  the  tite- 
a-tite.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  somewhat  disturb- 
ed, for  her  part.  Here  were  two  young  men — 
two  birds  of  prey — intruding  upon  the  stillness 
which  surrounded  the  nest  in  which  she  had 
hidden  an  heiress.  "What  was  she  to  do  ?  "Was 
it  safe  to  permit  them  to  come,  fluttering,  per- 
haps, the  nestling  ?  or  did  stern  duty  demand 
of  her  to  close  her  doors,  and  shut  out  every 
chance  of  evil  ?  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that 
the  conversation  between  Kate  and  her  Bertie 
was  special  and  private,  she  trembled  and  inter- 
posed. She  asked  the  young  man  all  about  his 
family,  his  sisters,  his  studies — any  thing  she 
could  think  of — and  so  kept  her  heiress,  as  she 
imagined,  safe,  and  the  wild  beast  at  bay. 

"You  are  sure  your  uncle  approved  of  the 
Hardwicks  as  friends  for  you,  Kate  ?"  she  said 
that  evening,  when  the  visit  had  been  talked 
over  in  full  family  conclave.  Mrs.  Anderson 
might   make  what  pretense   she  pleased  that 


they  were  only  ordinary  visitors,  but  the  two 
Berlics  liad  made  a  commotion  mucli  greater 
than  the  rector  and  his  wife  did,  or  even  the 
school-boy  and  school-girl  Eldridges,  noisy  and 
tumultuous  as  their  visits  often  were. 

"  He  made  me  go  to  the  liectory  with  him," 
said  Kate,  very  demurely.  "It  was  not  my 
doing  at  all ;  he  wanted  me  to  go." 

And,  after  that,  what  could  there  be  to  say  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  two  Berties  came  again  next  day — they 
came  with  their  cousins,  and  they  came  with- 
out them.  They  joined  tlie  party  from  the 
Cottage  in  their  walks,  with  an  intuitive  knowl- 
edge where  they  were  going,  which  was  quite 
extraordinary.  They  got  up  croquet -parties 
and  picnics ;  they  were  always  in  attendance 
upon  the  two  girls.  Mrs.  Anderson  had  many 
a  thought  on  the  subject,  and  wondered  much 
what  her  duty  was  in  such  a  very  trying  emer- 
gency ;  but  there  were  two  things  that  con- 
soled her — the  first,  that  it  was  Ombra  w  ho  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  two  young  men's  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  second,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  stay  long.  Ombra  was  tlieir  first  ob- 
ject. She  assured  herself  of  this  with  a  warm 
and  pleasant  glow  at  her  heart,  though  she  was 
not  a  match-making  mother,  nor  at  all  desir- 
ous of  " marrying  oft","  and  "getting  rid  of" her 
only  child.  Besides,  the  young  men  were  too 
young  for  any  thing  serious — not  very  long  out 
of  their  teens ;  lads  still  under  strict  parental 
observation  and  guidance;  they  were  too  young 
to  make  matrimonial  proposals  to  any  one,  or 
to  carry  such  proposals  out.  But,  neverthe- 
less, it  was  pleasant  to  ]\Irs.  Anderson  to  feel 
that  Ombra  was  their  first  object,  and  that  her 
' '  bairn  "  was ' '  respected  like  the  lave. "  "  Thn  n  k 
Heaven,  Kate's  money  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  she  said  to  herself ;  and  where  was  the  use 
of  sending  away  two  handsome  young  men, 
whom  the  girls  liked,  and  who  were  a  change 
to  them  ?  Besides,  they  were  going  away  so 
soon — in  a  fortnight — no  harm  could  possibly 
come. 

So  Mrs.  Anderson  tolerated  them,  invited 
them,  gave  them  luncheon  sometimes,  and  oft- 
en tea,  till  they  became  as  familiar  about  the 
house  as  the  young  Eldridges  were,  or  any  oth- 
er near  neighbors.  And  the  girls  did  not  have 
their  heads  at  all  turned  by  the  new  cavaliers, 
who  were  so  assiduous  in  their  attentions.  Om- 
bra gently  ridiculed  them  both,  hitting  them 
with  dainty  little  arrows  of  scorn,  smiling  at 
their  boyish  ways,  their  impetuosity  and  self- 
opinion.  Kate,  on  the  contrary,  took  them  up 
very  gravely,  with  a  motherly,  not  to  say  grand- 
motherly interest  in  their  future,  giving  to  him 
whom  she  called  her  old  friend  the  verv  best 
of  good  advice.  Mrs.  Anderson  herself  was 
much  amused  by  this  new  development  of  her 
charge's  powers.     She  said  to  herself,  a  dozen 
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times  in  a  day,  how  riJiculous  it  was  to  suppose 
that  boys  and  girls  coiikl  not  be  in  each  other's 
company  without  falling  in  love.  Why,  here 
were  two  pairs  continually  in  each  other's  com- 
pany, and  without  the  faintest  shadow  of  any 
such  folly  to  disturb  them  !  Perhaps  a  sense 
that  it  was  to  her  own  perfect  good  manage- 
ment that  this  was  owing,  increased  her  satis- 
faction. Sbe  "  kept  her  eye  on  them,"  never 
officiously,  never  demonstratively,  but  in  the 
most  vigilant  way ;  and  a  certain  gentle  com- 
placency mingled  with  her  content.  Had  she 
left  them  to  roam  about  as  they  pleased  with- 
out her,  then  indeed  trouble  might  have  been 
looked  for ;  but  Mrs.  Anderson  was  heroic,  and 
put  aside  her  own  ease,  and  was  their  compan- 
ion everywhere.  At  the  same  time  (but  this 
was  done  with  the  utmost  caution)  she  took  a 
little  pains  to  find  out  all  about  Sir  Herbert 
Eldridgo,  the  father  of  one  of  the  Berties — 
his  county,  and  the  amount  of  his  property, 
and  all  the  information  that  was  possible.  She 
breathed  not  a  word  of  this  to  any  one — not 
even  to  Ombra ;  but  she  put  Bertie  Eldridge 
on  her  daughter's  side  of  the  table  at  tea  ;  and 
perhaps  shewed  him  a  little  preference,  for  her 
own  part — a  preference,  however  so  slight,  so 
nndiscernible  to  the  vulgar  eye,  that  neither  of 
the  young  men  found  it  out.  She  was  very 
good  to  them,  quite  irrespective  of  their  family 
or  the  difference  in  their  prospects ;  and  she 
missed  them  much  when  they  went  away.  For 
go  away  they  did,  at  the  end  of  their  fortnight, 
leaving  tlie  girls  rather  dull,  and  somewhat  sa- 
tirical. It  was  the  first  invasion  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  made  into  their  life.  The  boys 
at  the  Rectory  were  still  nothing  but  boys ; 
and  men  did  not  abound  in  the  neighborhood. 
Even  Ombra  was  slightly  misanthropical  when 
the  Berties  went  away. 

"What  it  is  to  be  a  boy!"  she  said  ;  "they 
go  where  they  like,  these  two,  and  anange  their 
lives  as  they  please.  What  a  fuss  every  body 
makes  about  them  ;  and  yet  they  are  common- 
place enough.  If  they  were  girls  like  us,  how 
little  any  one  would  care — " 

"  My  dear,  Mr.  Eldridge  will  be  a  great  land- 
ed proprietor,  and  have  a  great  deal  in  his  pow- 
er,'' said  Mrs.  Anderson. 

"  Because  he  happens  to  have  been  bom  Sir 
Herbert'n  son;  no  thanks  to  /«;«," said  Ombra, 
with  disdain.  "And  most  likely,  when  he  is 
a  great  landed  proprietor,  he  will  do  nothing 
worth  noticing.  The  other  is  more  interesting 
to  me;  he  at  least  has  his  own  way  to  make." 
"  I  wonder  what  poor  Bertie  will  do  ?"  said 
Kate,  with  her  grandmother  air.  "  I  should 
not  like  to  see  him  a  clergyman.  What  Ombra 
says  is  very  true,  auntie.  When  one  is  a  great 
squire,  you  know,  one  can't  help  one's  self; 
one's  life  is  all  settled  before  one  is  born.  But 
when  one  can  choose  what  to  be  I —  For  my 
part,"  said  Kate,  with  great  gravity,  "I  am 
anxious  about  Bertie,  too.  I  gave  him  all  the 
advice  I  could ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is 
the  sort  of  bov  to  take  advice." 


"  He  is  older  than  you  are,  my  love,  and  per- 
haps he  may  think  he  knows  better,"  said  Mi*s. 
Anderson,  with  a  smile. 

"But  that  would  be  a  mistake,"  said  Kate. 

I  "  Boys  have  so  many  things  to  do,  they  have 
no  time  to  think.     And  then  they  don't  con- 

I  sider  things  as  we  do ;  and  besides — "  But 
here  Kate  paused,  doubting  the  wisdom  of  fur- 
ther explanations.  What  she  had  meant  to  say 
was  that,  having  no  thinking  to  do  for  herself, 
her  own  position  being  settled  and  established 
beyond  the  reach  of  fate,  she  had  the  more  time 
to  give  to  the  concerns  of  her  neighbors.  But 
it  occurred  to  her  that  Ombra  had  scorned  Ber- 
tie Eldridge's  position,  and  might  scorn  hers 
also,  and  she  held  her  peace. 

!      "Besides,  there  is  always  a  fuss  made  about 

j  them,  as  if  they  were  better  than  other  people. 
Don't  let  us  talk  of  them  any  more  :  I  am  sick 

',  of  the  subject,"  said  Ombra,  withdrawing  into 
u  book.  The  others  made  no  objection  ;  they 
acquiesced  with  a  calmness  which  perhaps 
scarcely  satisfied  Ombra.     Mrs.  Anderson  de- 

'  clared  openly  that  she  missed  the  visitors  much ; 
and  Kate  avowed,  without  hesitation,  that  the 

.  boys  were  fun,  and  she  was  sorry  that  they 
were  gone.  But  the  chances  are  that  it  was 
Ombra  who  missed  them  most,  though  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  rather  glad  than  othenvise.  "  They 
were  a  nuisance,  interrupting  one  whatever  one 
was  doing.  Boys  at  that  age  always  are  a 
nuisance,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  severity, 
and  she  returned  to  all  her  occupations  with 
an  immense  deal  of  seriousness. 

But  this  disturbance  of  their  quiet  afTected 
her,  in  reality,  much  more  than  it  afl^ected  her 
companions  —  the  very  earnestness  of  her  re- 
sumed duties  testified  to  this.  She  was  on  the 
edge  of  personal  life,  wondering  and  already 

I  longing  to  taste  its  excitements  and  troubles; 
and  ever)'  thing  that  disturbed  the  peaceful  rou- 
tine felt  like  tliat  life  which  was  surely  coming, 
and  stirred  her  jtulses.  It  was  like  the  first 
creeping  up  of  the  tide  about  the  boat  which  is 

I  destined  to  live  upon  the  waves;   not  enough 

I  yet  to  float  ilie  little  vessel  ofl'  from  the  stays 
which  hold  it,  but  enough  in  rock  and  stir  it 
with  prophetic  sensation  of  the  fuller  flood  to 
come. 

Ombrn  was  "viewy,"  to  use  a  word  which 
has  become  well-nigh  obsolete.  She  was  full 
of  opinions  and  speculations,  which  she  called 
thought ;  a  little  temper,  a  good  deal  of  uncon- 
scious egotism,  and  a  reflective  disposition,  unit- 
ed to  make  her  what  is  called  a  "thoughtful 
girl."  She  mused  upon  herself,  and  upon  the 
few  varieties  of  human  life  she  knew,  and  upon 
the  world,  and  all  its  accidents  and  misun- 
derstandings, as  she  had  seen  them,  and  upon 
the  subjects  which  she  read  about.  But  partly 
her  youth,  and  partly  her  character,  made  her 
thoughts  like  the  observations  of  a  traveler 
newly  entered  into  a  strange  country,  and  feel- 
ing himself  capable,  as  superficial  travelers  oft- 
en are,  to  lay  bare  its  character,  and  fathom  all 
its  problems  at  a  glance.     Other  people  were, 
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to  this  younR  philosopher,  as  foreigners  arc  to  | 
the  inexperienced  traveler.  She  was  very  cii-  | 
rious  about  them,  and  marked  their  external 
peculiarities  with  sufticient  quickness;  but  she 
had  not  imagination  enough  to  feel  for  them  or 
with  them,  or  to  see  their  life  from  their  own 
point  of  view.  Her  own  standing-point  was 
the  only  one  in  the  world  to  her.  She  could 
judge  others  only  by  herself. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  with  this  want 
of  sympathetic  imagination  there  was  combined 
a  good  deal  of  fancy.  Ombra  had  written  lit- 
tle stories  from  her  earliest  youth.  She  had  a 
liter.iry  turn.  At  this  period  of  her  life,  when 
she  was  nearly  eighteen,  and  the  world  was  full 
of  wonders  and  delightful  mysteries  to  her,  she 
wrote  a  great  deal,  sometimes  in  verse,  some- 
times in  prose,  and  now  and  then  asked  herself 
whether  it  was  not  genius  which  insjiired  her. 
Some  of  her  poems,  as  she  called  them,  had 
been  printed  in  little  religious  magazines  and 
newspajjers — for  Ombra's  muse  was  as  yet  high- 
ly religious.  She  had  every  reason  to  believe 
herself  one  of  the  stars  that  shine  unseen — a 
creature  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  human- 
ity. She  read  more  than  any  one  sho  knew, 
and  thought,  or  believed  that  she  thought,  deep- 
ly on  a  great  many  subjects.  And  one  of  these 
subjects  naturally  was  that  of  the  position  of 
women.  She  was  girl  enough,  and  had  enough 
of  nature  in  her,  to  enjoy  the  momentary  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament  which  the  two  Berties 
had  brought.  She  liked  the  movement  and 
commotion  as  much  as  the  others  did  —  the 
walks,  the  little  parties,  the  expeditions,  and 
even  the  games ;  and  she  felt  the  absence  of 
these  little  excitements  when  they  came  to  an 
end.  And  thereupon  she  set  herself  to  reflect 
upon  them.  She  carried  her  little  port-folio  up 
to  a  rustic  seat  which  had  been  made  on  the 
cliff,  sheltered  by  some  ledges  of  rock,  and  cov- 
ered with  flowers  and  bushes,  and  set  herself 
to  think.  And  here  her  thoughts  took  that  turn 
wliich  is  so  natural,  yet  so  hackneyed  and  con- 
ventional. No  one  would,  in  reality,  have  been 
less  disposed  than  Ombra  to  give  up  a  woman's 
—  a  lady's  privileges.  To  go  forth  into  the 
world  unattended,  without  the  shield  and  gimrd 
of  honor,  which  her  semi -foreign  education 
made  doubly  necessary  to  her,  would  have 
seemed  to  the  girl  the  utmost  misery  of  desola- 
tion. She  would  have  resented  the  need  as  a 
wrong  done  her  by  fate.  But  nevertheless  she 
sat  up  in  her  rocky  bower,  and  looked  over  the 
blue  sea  and  the  white  headlands,  and  said  to 
herself,  bitterly,  what  a  different  lot  had  f;illen 
to  these  two  Berties  from  that  which  was  her 
own.  They  could  go  where  they  liked,  society 
imposed  no  restraints  upon  them  ;  when  they 
were  tired  of  one  place,  they  could  pass  on  to 
another.  Heaven  and  earth  was  moved  for  their 
education,  to  make  every  thing  known  to  them, 
to  rifle  all  the  old  treasure-houses,  to  communi- 
cate to  them  every  discovery  which  human  wis- 
dom had  ever  made.  And  for  what  slight  crea- 
tures were  all  these  pains  taken ;    boys  upon 


whom  she  looked  down  in  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  her  womanhood,  feeling  them  ever  so 
much  younger  than  she  was,  less  serious  in 
their  ideas,  less  able  to  do  any  thing  worth  liv- 
ing for !  It  seemed  to  Ombra,  at  that  moment, 
that  there  was  in  herself  a  power  such  as  none 
of  "these  boys"  had  a  conception  of^genius, 
the  divincst  thing  in  humanity !  But  that 
which  would  have  been  fostered  and  cultivated 
in  them,  would  be  quenched,  or  at  least  ham- 
pered and  kept  down  in  her.  "  For  I  am  only 
a  woman  I"  said  Ombra,  with  a  swelling  heart. 

All  this  was  perfectly  natural ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  quite  conventional.  It  was 
a  little  overflow  of  tliat  depression  after  a  feast, 
that  reaction  of  excitement,  which  makes  every 
human  creature  blaspheme  in  one  way  or  other. 
The  sound  of  Kate's  voice,  singing  as  she  came 
up  the  little  path  to  the  cliff,  made  her  cousin 
angry,  in  this  state  of  her  mind  and  nerves. 
Here  was  a  girl  no  better  than  the  boys — a  crea- 
ture without  thought,  who  neither  desired  a  high 
destiny,  nor  could  understand  what  it  meant. 

"  How  careless  you  are,  Kate  I"  she  cried,  in 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  "Always  singing, 
or  some  nonsense  —  and  you  know  you  can't 
sing !  If  I  were  as  young  as  you  are,  I  would 
not  lose  my  time  as  you  do!  Do  you  never 
think  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate,  with  a  meekness  she  nev- 
er showed  but  to  Ombra,  "a  great  deal  some- 
times. But  I  can't  on  such  a  morning.  There 
.seems  nothing  in<dl  the  world  but  sunshine  and 
primroses,  and  the  air  is  so  sweet !  Come  up 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  try  how  far  you  can 
see.  I  think  I  can  make  out  that  big  ship  that 
kept  firing  so  the  other  day.  Ombra,  if  you 
don't  mind,  I  shall  be  first  at  the  topi" 

"As  if  I  cared  who  was  first  at  the  topi 
Oh  I  Kate,  Kate,  you  are  as  frivolous  as — iis — 
the  silly  creatures  in  novels — or  as  these  boys 
themselves!" 

"  The  boys  were  very  good  boys !"  said  Kate. 
"  If  they  are  silly,  they  can't  help  it.  Of  course 
they  were  not  as  clever  as  you — no  one  is  ;  and 
Bertie,  you  know — little  Bertie,  my  Bertie — 
ought  to  think  more  of  what  he  is  going  to  do. 
But  they  were  very  nice,  as  boys  go.  "We  can't 
expect  ihem  to  be  like  us.  Ombra,  do  como 
and  try  a  run  for  the  top." 

"  What  a  foolish  child  you  are  I"  said  Ombra, 
suffering  her  port-folio  to  be  taken  out  of  her 
hands;  and  then  her  youth  vindicated  itself, 
and  she  started  off  like  a  young  fixwn  up  the 
little  path.  Kate  could  have  won  the  race  had 
she  tried,  but  was  too  loyal  to  outstrip  her 
princess.  And  thus  the  cobwebs  were  blown 
away  from  the  young  thinker's  brain. 


CH.iU'TEIl  XVII. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that,  though  Kate's 
interpretation  of  the  imperfections  of  "the 
bovs "  was  more  genial  than  that  of  Ombra, 
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yet  that  still  there  was  a  certain  condescension 
in  her  remarks,  and  sense  that  she  herself  was 
older,  graver,  and  of  much  more  serious  stutt" 
altogether  than  the  late  visitors.  Her  instinct 
for  interference,  which  had  heen  in  abeyance 
since  she  came  to  the  Cottage,  sprung  up  into 
full  force  the  moment  these  inferior  creatures 
came  within  her  reach.  She  felt  that  it  was 
her  natural  mission,  the  work  for  which  she 
was  qualified,  to  set  and  keep  them  right. 
This  she  had  been  quite  unable  to  feel  herself 
entitled  to  do  in  the  Cottage.  Mrs.  Anderson's 
indulgence  and  tenderness,  and  Ombra's  supe- 
riority, had  silenced  even  her  lively  spirit.  tShe 
could  not  tender  her  advice  to  them,  much  as 
she  might  have  desired  to  do  so.  But  Bertie 
Ilardwick  was  a  bit  of  Langton,  one  of  her  own 
people,  a  natural-born  subject,  for  whose  advan- 
tage all  her  powers  were  called  forth.  She 
thought  a  great  deal  about  his  future,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  She  spoke  of  it  to  Mr. 
Eldridge,  electrifying  the  excellent  rector. 

"What  a  trouble  boys  must  be  I"  she  said, 
when  she  ran  in  with  some  message  from  her 
aunt,  and  found  the  whole  party  gathered  at 
luncheon.  There  were  ten  Eldridgcs,  so  that 
the  party  was  a  large  one  ;  and  as  the  holidays 
were  not  yet  over,  Tom  and  Herbert,  the  two 
eldest,  had  not  relunied  to  school. 

"They  are  a  trouble  in  the  holidays,"  said 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  with  a  sigh  ;  and  then  she  look- 
ed at  Lucy,  her  eldest  girl,  who  was  in  dis- 
grace, and  added  seriously,  "but  not  more  than 
girls.  One  expects  girls  to  know  better.  To 
see  a  great  creature  of  fifteen,  nearly  in  long 
dresses,  romping  like  a  tomboy,  is  enough  to 
break  one's  heart." 

"But  I  was  thinking  of  the  future,"  said 
Kate  and  she  too  gave  a  little  sigh,  as  mean- 
ing that  the  question  was  a  very  serious  one 
indeed. 

The  rector  smiled,  but  Mrs.  Eldridge  did  not 
join  him.  Somehow  Kate's  ])Osition,  which 
the  rector's  wife  was  fond  of  talking  of,  gave 
her  a  certain  solemnity,  which  made  up  for  her 
want  of  age  and  experience  in  that  excellent 
woman's  eyes. 

"As  for  us,"  Kate  continued,  very  gravely, 
"either  we  marrj-  or  we  don't,  and  tliat  settles 
the  question;  but  boys  that  have  to  work — 
Oh  I  when  1  think  what  a  trouble  they  are,  it 
makes  me  quite  sad." 

"Poor  Kate  I"  said  the  laughing  rector; 
"  but  you  have  not  any  boys  of  your  own  yet, 
which  must  simplify  the  matter." 

"No,"  said  Kate,  gravely,  "not  quite  of  my 
own ;  but  if  you  consider  the  interest  I  take  in 
Langton,  and  all  that  I  have  to  do  w  iiJi  it,  you 
will  see  that  it  does  not  make  much  difrcrcncc. 
There  is  Bertie  Ilardwick,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Eldridge — " 

The  rector  interrupted  her  with  a  hearty 
outburst  of  laughter. 

"Is  Bertie  Ilardwick  one  of  the  boys  whom 
you  regard  as  almost  your  own  ?"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  Kate  answered  stoutly,  "  of  course 


I  take  a  great  interest  in  him.  I  am  anxious 
about  what  he  is  to  be.  I  don't  think  he  ought 
to  go  into  the  Church  ;  I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  about  it,  and  I  don't  think  that  would  be 
the  best  thing  for  him.  Mr.  Eldridge,  why  do 
you  laugh?" 

"Be  quiet,  dear,"  said  his  wife,  knitting  her 
brows  at  him  significantly.  Jlrs.  Eldridge  had 
not  a  lively  sense  of  humor ;  and  she  had  jjricked 
up  her  ears  at  Bertie  Ilardwick's  name.  Al- 
ready many  a  time  had  she  regretted  bitterly 
that  her  own  Herbert  (she  would  not  have  him 
called  Bertie,  like  the  rest)  was  not  old  enough 
to  aspire  to  the  heiress.  And,  as  that  could  not 
be  mended,  the  mention  of  Bertie  Ilardwick's 
name  stirred  her  into  a  state  of  excitement. 
She  was  not  a  mercenary  woman,  neither  had 
it  ever  occurred  to  her  to  set  up  as  a  match- 
maker;  "but,"  as  she  said,  "when  a  thing 
stares  you  in  the  face — "  And  then  it  would  be 
so  much  for  Kate's  good. 

"You  ought  not  to  laugh,"  said  Kate,  with 
gentle  and  mild  reproof,  "for  I  mean  what  I 
say.  He  could  not  live  the  kind  of  life  tliat  you 
live,  I\Ir.  Eldridge.  I  suppose  you  did  not  like 
it  yourself  when  you  were  young  ?" 

"jNIy  dear  child,  you  go  too  far — you  go  too 
fast,"  cried  the  rector,  alarmed.  "Who  said  I 
did  not  like  it  when  I  was  young  ?  Miss  Kate, 
tliough  I  laugh,  you  must  not  forget  that  I  think 
my  work  the  most  important  work  in  the  world." 

"Oh!  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Kate;  "of  course 
one  knows — but  then  when  you  were  young — 
And  Bertie  is  quite  young — he  is  not  much  more 
than  a  boy ;  I  can  not  see  how  he  is  to  bear  it 
— the  alms-houses,  and  the  old  women,  and  the  © 
mothers'  meetings." 

"You  must  not  talk,  my  child,  of  things  you 
don't  understand,"  said  the  rector,  quite  recov- 
ered from  his  laughter.  He  had  ten  pairs  of 
eyes  turned  upon  him,  ten  minds,  to  which  it 
had  never  occurred  to  inquire  whether  there 
was  any  thing  more  important  in  the  world  than 
mothers'  meetings.  I'erhaps  had  he  allowed 
himself  to  utter  freely  his  own  opinions,  he 
might  have  agreed  with  Kate  that  these  details 
of  his  profession  occupied  too  prominent  a  place 
in  it.  But  he  was  not  at  liberty  then  to  enter 
upon  any  such  question.  He  had  to  preserve 
his  own  im]jortancc,  and  tiiat  of  his  ofiice,  in 
presence  of  his  family.  Tlie  wrinkles  of  laugh- 
ter all  faded  from  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
He  put  up  his  hand  gravely,  as  if  to  put  her 
aside  from  this  sacred  ark  which  she  was  toucli- 
ing  with  profane  hands. 

"Kate  talks  nonsense  sometimes,  as  most 
young  persons  do,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  inter- 
fering. "But  at  present  it  is  you  who  don't 
understand  what  she  is  saying— or,  at  least, 
what  she  means  is  something  quite  different. 
She  means  that  Bertie  Hardwick  would  not 
like  such  a  laborious  life  as  yours  ;  and,  indeed, 
what  she  says  is  quite  true  ;  and  if  you  had 
known  all  at  once  what  you  were  coming  to, 
all  the  toil  and  fatigues — ah  I  I  don't  like  to 
think  of  it.     Yes,  Ivate,  a  clergyman's  life  is  a 
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very  tning  life,  especially  when  a  man  is  so 
coiisdentious  as  my  husband.  There  are  four 
mothers'  meetings  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  par- 
ish ;  and  there  is  the  penny  club,  and  the  Clirist- 
mas  clothing,  and  the  schools,  not  to  speak  of 
two  services  every  Sunday,  and  two  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays;  and  a  curate,  who  really 
does  not  do  half  so  much  as  he  oiight.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  any  thing  against  Mr.  Sugden, 
but  he  does  jiay  very  little  attention  to  the  alms- 
houses ;  and  as  for  the  infant-school — " 

"My  dear,  the  children  are  present,"  said 
the  rector. 

"I  am  very  well  aware  of  that,  Fred;  but 
tliey  have  ears  and  eyes  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us.  After  all,  the  infant-school  and  the  Sun- 
day-schools are  not  very  much  to  be  left  to  one  ; 
and  there  are  only  ten  old  people  in  the  alms- 
houses. And,  I  must  say,  my  dear,  consider- 
ing that  Mr.  Sugden  is  able  to  walk  a  hundred 
miles  a  day,  I  do  believe,  when  he  has  an  ob- 
ject—" 

"Hush!  hush!"  said  the  rector,  "we  must 
not  enter  into  personal  discussions.  He  is 
fresh  from  University  life,  and  has  not  quite 
settled  down  as  yet  to  his  work.  University 
life  is  very  diftercnt,  as  I  have  often  told  you. 
It  takes  a  man  some  time  to  get  accustomed  to 
change  his  habits  and  ways  of  thinking.  Sug- 
den is  rather  lazy,  I  must  say — he  does  not 
mean  it,  but  he  is  a  little  careless.  Did  I  tell 
you  that  he  had  forgotten  to  put  down  Farmer 
Thompson's  name  in  the  Easter  list  ?  It  was  a 
trifle,  you  know — it  really  was  not  of  any  con- 
sequence ;  but  still,  he  forgot  all  about  it.  It 
is  the  negligent  spirit,  not  the  thing  itself,  that 
troubles  me." 

"A  trifle  I"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  indignantly; 
and  they  entered  so  deeply  into  the  history  of 
this  offense,  that  Kate,  whose  attention  had 
been  wandering,  had  to  state  her  errand,  and 
finish  her  luncheon  without  further  reference  to 
Bertie.  But  her  curiosity  was  roused  ;  and 
when,  some  time  after,  she  met  Mr.  Sugden, 
the  curate,  it  was  not  in  her  to  refrain  from 
further  inquiries.  This  time  she  was  walking 
with  her  aunt  and  cousin,  and  could  not  have 
everj'  thing  her  own  way ;  but  the  curate  was 
only  too  well  pleased  to  join  the  little  party. 
He  was  a  young  man,  tall  and  strong,  looking, 
as  Mrs.  Rector  said,  as  if  he  could  walk  a  hun- 
dred miles  a  day;  and  his  manner  was  not 
that  of  one  who  would  be  guilty  of  indolence. 
He  was  glad  to  join  the  party  from  the  Cot- 
tage, because  he  was  one  of  those  who  had 
been  partially  enslaved  by  Ombra — partially, 
for  he  was  prudent,  and  knew  that  falling  in 
love  was  not  a  pastime  to  be  indulged  in  by  a 
curate  ;  but  yet  sufficiently  to  be  roused  by  the 
sight  of  her  into  sudden  anxiety  to  look  and 
show  himself  at  his  best. 

"Ask  him  to  tea,  auntie,  please,"  said  Kate, 
whispering,  as  the  curate  divided  the  party,  se- 
curing himself  a  place  by  the  side  of  Ombra. 
Mi-s.  Anderson  looked  at  the  girl  with  amaze- 
ment. 


"I  have  no  objection,"  she  said,  wondering. 
"But  why?" 

"  Oh  I  never  mind  why — to  please  me,"  said 
the  girl.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  putting  herself  into  opposition  ;  and  besides, 
the  little  languor  and  vacancy  caused  by  the 
departure  of  the  Berties  had  not  yet  quite 
passed  away.  She  gave  the  invitation  with  a 
smile  and  a  whispered  injunction.  "But  you 
must  promise  not  to  become  one  of  the  young 
ladies  who  worship  curates,  Kate." 

"Me!"  said  Kate,  with  indignation,  and 
without  grammar;  and  she  gazed  at  the  big 
figure  before  her  with  a  certain  friendly  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Sugden  lived  a  dull  life,  and  he 
was  glad  to  meet  with  the  pretty  Ombra,  to 
walk  by  her  side,  and  talk  to  her,  or  hear  her 
talk,  and  even  to  be  invited  to  tea.  His  fall 
from  the  life  of  Oxford  to  the  life  of  this  little 
rural  parish  had  been  sudden,  and  it  had  been 
almost  more  than  the  poor  young  fellow's  head 
could  bear.  One  day  surrounded  by  young 
life  and  energy,  and  all  the  merriment  and 
commotion  of  a  large  community,  where  there 
was  much  intellectual  stir,  to  which  his  mind, 
fortunately  for  himself,  responded  but  faintly, 
and  a  great  deal  of  external  activity,  into  which 
he  had  entered  with  all  his  heart ;  and  the  next 
day  to  be  dropped  into  the  gray,  immovable  at- 
mosphere of  rural  existence — the  alms-houses, 
the  infant-schools,  and  Farmer  Thompson! 
The  young  man  had  not  recovered  it.  Life 
had  grown  strange  to  him,  as  it  seems  after  a 
sudden  and  bewildering  fall.  And  it  never  oc- 
curred to  any  body  what  a  great  change  it  was, 
except  the  rector,  who  thought  it  rather  sinful 
that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  it  at 
once.  Therefore,  though  he  had  a  chop  indif- 
ferently cooked  waiting  for  him  at  home,  he 
abandoned  it  gladly  for  Mrs.  Anderson's  bread- 
and-butter.  Ombra  was  very  pretty,  and  it 
was  a  variety  in  the  monotonous  tenor  of  his 
life. 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  Cottage,  and 
had  seated  themselves  to  the  simple  and  lady- 
like meal,  which  did  not  much  content  his  vig- 
orous young  appetite,  Mr.  Sugden  began  to  be 
drawn  out  without  quite  understanding  the 
process.  The  scene  and  circumstances  were 
quite  new  to  him.  There  was  a  feminine  per- 
fume about  the  place  which  subdued  and  fas- 
cinated him.  Every  thing  was  pleasant  to 
look  at — even  the  mother,  who  was  still  a  hand- 
some woman  ;  and  a  certain  charm  stole  over 
the  curate,  though  the  bread-and-butter  was 
scarcely  a  satisf;\ctory  meal. 

"  I  hope  you  like  Shanklin  ?"'  Mrs.  Anderson 
said,  as  she  poured  him  out  his  tea. 

"  Of  course  Mr.  Sugden  must  say  he  does, 
whether  or  not,"'  said  Ombra.  "  Fancy  having 
the  courage  to  say  that  one  does  not  like  Shank- 
lin before  the  people  who  are  devoted  to  it  I 
But  speak  frankly,  please,  for  I  am  not  devo- 
ted to  it.  I  think  it  is  dull ;  it  is  too  pretty, 
like  a  scene  at  the  opera.  Whenever  you  turn 
a  corner,  you  come  upon  a  picture  you  have 
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seen  at  some  exhibition.  I  should  like  to  '  bottom  of  a  crevasse.  "I  hope  you'll  excuse 
hang  it  up  on  the  wull,  but  not  to  live  in  it.  j  me,"  he  saiil,  witii  a  burning  blush,  turning  to 
Now.  Mr.  Sugden,  vou  can  speak  your  mind."  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  wiping  the  moisture  from 
'•I  never  was  at  an  exhibition,"  said  Kate,  his  forehead.  "It  was  such  an  awfully  rapid 
"nor  at  the  opera.  I  never  saw  such  a  lovely  change  for  me  ;  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  used 
place,  and  you  know  vou  don't  mean  it,  Ombra    to  it.     I  come  out  with  words  I  ought  not  to 


— vou,  who  are  never  tired  of  sketching  or  writ 
ing  poetry  about  it." 

"Does  Miss  Anderson  write  poetry?"  said 
the  curate,  somewhat  startled.  He  was  fright- 
ened, like  most  men,  by  such  a  discovery.  It 
froze  the  words  on  his  lips. 

"No,  no — she  only  amuses  herself,"  said  the 
mother,  who  knew  what  the  etfect  of  such  an 
announcement  was  likely  to  be  ;  upon  which  the 
poor  curate  drew  breath. 

"  Shankliu  is  a  very  pretty  place,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  I  am  not  so  used  to  pretty  places  as 
I  ought  to  be.  I  come  from  the  fens  myself. 
It  is  hilly  here,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sea  ; 
but  I  don't  think,"  he  added,  with  a  little  out- 
burst, and  a  painful  consciousness  that  he  had 
not  been  eloquent — "  I  don't  think  there  is  very 
much  to  do." 

♦'  Except  the  infant-schools  and  the  alms- 
houses," said  Kate. 

"Good  Lord!"  said  the  poor  young  man, 
driven  to  his  wits'  end ,  and  then  he  grew  very 
red,  and  coughed  violently,  to  cover,  if  possi- 
ble, the  ejaculation  into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed. Then  he  did  his  best  to  correct  him- 
self, and  put  on  a  professional  tone.  "  There 
is  always  the  work  of  the  parish  for  me,"  he 
said,  tning  to  look  assured  and  comfortable  ; 
"but  I  was  rather  thinking  of  you  ladies;  un- 
less you  are  fond  of  yachting — but  I  suppose 
every  body  is  who  lives  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?" 
"  Not  me,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "  I  do  not 
like  it,  and  I  would  not  trust  my  girls,  even  if 
they  had  a  chance,  which  they  have  not.  Oh 
no;  we  content  ourselves  with  a  very  quiet 
life.  They  have  their  studies,  and  we  do  what 
we  can  in  the  parish.  I  assure  you  a  school- 
feast  is  quite  a  great  event." 

Mr.  Sugden  shuddered ;  he  could  not  help 
it;  he  had  not  been  brought  up  to  it;  he  had 
been  trained  to  a  lively  life,  full  of  Tariety, 
and  amusement,  and  exercise.  He  tried  to 
Bay  faintly  that  he  was  sure  a  quiet  life  was 
the  best,  but  the  words  nearly  choked  him.  It 
was  now  henceforward  his  role  to  say  that  sort 
of  thing;  and  how  was  he  to  do  it,  poor  young, 
muscular,  untamed  man !  He  gasped,  and  drank 
a  cup  of  hot  tea,  which  he  did  not  want,  and 
which  made  him  very  uncomfortable.  Tea,  and 
bread-and-butter,  and  a  school-feast  by  way  of 
excitement  I  This  was  what  a  man  was  broiiglit 
to  when  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  a 
priest. 

"  Mr.   Sugden,  please  tell  me,"  said  Kate, 

"for  I  want  to  know — is  it  a  very  great  change 

after  Cjxford  to  come  to  such  a  place  as  this?" 

"  O  Lord  I"  cried  the  poor  curate  again,     A 

groan  burst  from  him  in  spite  of  himself.     It 


use,  and  feel  inclined  to  do  ever  so  many  things 
I  oughtn't  to  do — I  know  I  oughtn't ;  but,  then, 
use,  you  know,  is  second  nature,  and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  get  out  of  it.  If  you  knew  how 
awfully  sorry  I  was — " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  awfully  sorry  about," 
said  Mrs.  Anderson,  with  a  smile.  But  she 
changed  the  conversation,  and  she  was  rather 
severe  upon  her  guest  when  he  went  away, 
"It  is  clear  that  such  a  young  man  has  no 
business  in  the  Church,"  she  said,  with  a  sharp- 
ness quite  unusual  to  her.  "  How  can  he  ever 
be  a  good  clergyman,  when  his  heart  is  so  little 
in  it?  I  do  not  approve  of  that  sort  of  thing 
at  all." 

"But,  auntie, perhaps  he  did  not  want  to  go 
into  the  Church,"  said  Kate  ;  and  she  felt  more 
and  more  certain  that  it  was  not  the  thing  for 
Bertie  Hardwick,  and  that  he  never  would  tnl.e 
such  a  step,  except  in  defiance  of  her  valuable 
advice. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Circumstances  after  this  threw  Mr,  Sugden 
a  great  deal  in  their  way.  He  lived  in  a  su- 
perior sort  Of  cottage  in  the  village,  a  cottage 
which  had  once  been  the  village  doctor's,  and 
had  been  given  up  by  him  only  when  he  built 
that  house  on  the  Underclifi",  which  still  shone 
so  white  and  new  among  its  half-grown  trees. 
It  must  be  understood  that  it  was  the  Shankliu 
of  the  past  of  which  we  speak — not  the  little 
semi-urban  place,  with  lines  of  new  villas,  which 
now  bears  that  name.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  was  the  dress-maker  of  the  district  as 
well,  and  much  became  known  about  her  lodg- 
er by  her  means.  She  was  a  person  who  had 
seen  better  days,  and  who  had  taken  up  dress- 
making at  first  only  for  her  own  amusement, 
she  informed  her  customers,  and  consequently 
she  had  very  high  manners  and  a  great  deal 
of  gentility,  and  frightened  her  humble  neigh- 
bors. Her  house  had  two  stories,  and  was  very 
respectable.  It  could  not  help  having  a  great 
tree  of  jessamine  all  over  one  side,  and  a  honey- 
suckle clinging  about  the  porch,  for  such  deco- 
rations are  inevitable  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  but 
still  there  were  no  more  flowers  than  were  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  that  of  itself  was  a  dis- 
tinction. The  upj)er  floor  was  Mr.  Sugden's. 
He  had  two  windows  in  his  sitting-room,  and 
one  in  his  bedroom,  which  commanded  the 
street  and  all  that  was  going  on  there ;  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  rector's  wife  that  no  man 
could  desire   more  cheerful  rooms.     He  saw 


every  body  who  went  or  came  from  the  Ilectory. 
was  as  if  she  had  asked  him  if  the  change  was  I  He  could  moralize  as  much  as  he  pleased  upon 
great  from  the  top  of  an  Alpine  peak  to  the  I  the   sad   numbers   who   frequented   the  "Red 
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Lion."  lie  could  see  the  wheelwright's  shop,  "Yes,  miss,  it's  kind  in  meaning,  hut  it  don't 
and  the  smithy,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  do  any  good.  It's  just  a  way  of  getting  rid  of 
more  besides.'  From  the  same  window  he  them,  the  same  as  sending  them  ot'' altogether, 
could  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  rare  tourists  There  ain't  one  gentleman  in  a  thousand  that 
or  passing  travelers  who  came  to  see  the  Chine,  understands  j)Oor  folks.  Give  them  a  bit  of 
And  what  more  would  the  young  man  have  ?        money,  and  get  quit  of  them — that's  what  young 

Miss  Richardson,  the  dress-maker,  had  many  [  men  think  ;  but  poor  folks  want  something  dif- 
little  jobs  to  do  for  Kate.  Sometimes  she  took  ^  ferent.  I've  nothing  to  say  against  Greek  and 
it  into  her  head  to  have  n  dress  made  up  more  '•  Latin ;  they're  all  very  fine,  I  don't  doubt,  but 
rapidly  than  Maryanne's  leisurely  fingers  could  they  don't  tell  you  how  to  manage  a  parisii. 
do  it ;  sometimes  she  saw  a  fashion-book  in  You  can't,  you  know,  unless  you've  seen  life  a 
Miss  Richardson's  window  to  which  she  took  a  bit,  and  understand  folk's  ways,  and  how  things 
sudden  fiincy ;  so  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  strike  tliem.  Turn  round,  if  you  please,  miss, 
intercourse  kept  up  between  the  dress-maker's  till  I  fit  it  under  the  arm.  It's  just  like  as  if 
house  and  the  cottage.  This  did  not  mean  Miss  Ombra  there  should  think  she  could  make 
that  Kate  was  much  addicted  to  dress,  orextrav-  a  dress,  because  she  can  draw  a  pretty  figure, 
agant  in  that  point,  but  she  was  fanciful,  and  You  think  you  could,  miss?— then  just  you  tn,-, 
fond  of  changes ;  and  Maryanne,  having  very  ^  that's  all  I  have  got  to  say.  The  gentlemen 
little  to  do,  became  capable  of  doing  less  and  think  like  you.  They  read  their  books,  and 
less  every  day.  Old  Francesca  made  all  Mrs.  |  they  think  they  understand  folk's  hearts,  but 
Anderson's  gowns  and  most  of  Ombra's,  besides  they  don't,  any  more  than  you  know  how  to 
her  other  work;  but  Maryanne,  a  free-born  '  gore  a  skirt.  Miss  Kate,  if  you  don't  keep  still, 
Briton,  was  not  to  be  bound  to  any  such  slavery.  '  I  can't  get  on.  The  scissors  will  snip  you,  and 
And  thus  it  happened  that  Miss  Richardson  ]  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  snip  such  a 
went  often  to  the  Cottage.  She  wore  what  nice  white  neck.  Kow  turn  round,  please,  and 
was  then  called  a  cottage-bonnet,  surrounding,  !  show  the  ladies.  There's  something  that  fits, 
with  a  border  of  clean  quilted  net,  her  prim  but  >.  I'm  proud  to  think.  I've  practiced  my  trade  in 
pleasant  face,  and  a  black  merino  dress  with  !  town  and  all  about ;  I  haven't  taken  it  out  of 
white  collar  and  cuffs ;  she  looked,  in  short,  j  books.  Though  you  can  draw  beautiful,  Miss 
very  mucli  as  a  novice  Sister  would  look  now;  ,  Ombra,  you  couldn't  make  a  fit  like  that.'' 
but  England  was  very  Protestant  at  that  mo-  Miss  Richardson  resumed,  with  pins  in  her 
mcnt,  and  there  were  no  Sisters  in  Miss  Rich-  I  mouth,  when  she  had  turned  Kate  round  aud 
ardson's  day.  I  round,   "There's    nobody   I   pity    in    all   the 

"My  young  gentleman  is  getting  a  little  bet-  world,  ma'am,  as  I  pity  those  young  gentlemen, 
ter  used  to  things,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  |  They're  very  nice,  as  a  rule ;  they  speak  civil, 
Richardson.  "  Since  he  has  been  a  little  more  '  and  don't  give  more  trouble  than  they  can  help, 
taken  out  of  an  evening,  you  and  other  ladies  ,  Toss  their  boots  about  the  room,  and  smoke 
inviting  him  to  tea,  you  can't  think  what  a  |  their  cigars,  and  make  a  mess — that's  to  be 
load  is  lifted  off  my  mind.  The  way  he  used  looked  for ;  but  civil  and  nice-spoken,  and  don't 
to  walk  about  at  first,  crushing  over  my  head  '  give  trouble  when  they  think  of  it.  But,  bless 
till  I  thought  the  house  would  come  down !  your  heart,  if  I  had  plenty  to  live  on,  and  no 
They  all  feel  it  a  bit,  ma'am,  do  my  gentlemen.  |  work  to  do  but  to  look  out  of  my  window,  and 
The  last  one  was  a  sensible  man,  and  fond  of  j  take  walks,  and  smoke  my  cigar,  I'd  kill  my- 
readmg,  but  they  ain't  all  fond  of  reading —  {  self,  that's  what  I'd  do !  ^Yell,  there's  the 
more's  the  pity !  I've  been  out  in  the  world  schools  and  things :  but  he  can't  be  poking 
myself,  and  I  know  how  cold  it  strikes  coming  among  the  babies  more  than  half  an  hour  or  so 
right  into  the  country  like  this."  j  now  and  then  ;  and  I  ask  you,  ladies,  as  folks 

"  But  he  has  his  parish  Mork,"  said  Jlrs.  An-  with  some  sense,  what  is  that  young  gentleman 
derson,  with  a  little  severity.  '  to  do  in  a  mothers'  meeting?     No,  ma'am,  ask 

"  That  is  what  Mrs.  Eldridge  says;  but,  bless  him  to  tea  if  you'd  be  his  friend,  and  give  him 
you,  what's  his  parish  work  to  a  young  gentle-  a  little  interest  in  his  life.  They  didn't  ought 
man  like  that,  fresh  from  college  ?  He  don't  to  send  young  gentlemen  like  that  into  small 
know  what  to  say  to  the  folks — he  don't  know  country  parishes.  And  if  he  falls  in  love  with 
what  to  do  with  them.  Bless  your  heart,"  said  one  of  your  young  ladies,  ma'am,  none  the 
Sliss   Richardson,  warming    into    excitement,    worse." 

"what  should  he  know  about  a  poor  woman's  j  "But  suppose  my  young  ladies  would  have 
troubles  with  her  family — or  a  man's,  either,  for  nothing  to  say  to  him  ?"  said  ^Irs.  Anderson, 
that  part  ?  He  just  puts  his  hand  in  his  pock-  smiling  upon  her  child,  for  whom,  surely,  she 
et  —  that's  all  he  does.  'I'm  sure  I'm  very  might  expect  a  higher  fate.  As  for  Kate,  the 
sorry  for  you,  and  here's  half  a  crown,' he  says,  heiress,  the  prize,  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be 
It's  natural.     I'd  have  done  it  myself  when  I  [  thought  of.     But  Kate  Avas  only  a  child ;  she 


was  as  young,  before  I  knew  the  world,  if  I'd 
had  the  half  crown  ;  and  he  won't  have  it  long, 
if  he  goes  on  like  this.''* 

"It  is  very  kind  of  him,  and  very  nice  of 
him,"  said  Kate. 


did  not  occur  to  the  mother,  who  even  in  her 
heiress-ship  saw  nothing  which  could  counter- 
balance the  superior  attractions  of  Ombra. 

Miss  Richardson  took  the  pins  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  turned  Kate  round  again,  and  nod- 
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ded  half  a  dozen  times  in  succession  her  know-  '       '"If  Oinbra  does  not  care  for  liim,  1  think 
ing  head.  !  she  is  behaving  very  badly,"  said  Jlrs.  Eldridge. 

"Never  mind,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "never  "I  should  speak  to  her,  if  I  were  in  your  place. 
mind — none  the  woi-se,  say  I.  Them  young  ;  I  never  would  allow  my  Lucy  to  treat  any  man 
gentlemen  ought  to  learn  that  they  can't  have  so.  Of  course,  if  she  means  to  accept  him,  it 
the  first  thev  fancy.  Does  'em  good.  Men  |  is  a  difi'erent  matter;  but  I  should  certainly 
are  all  a  deal  too  confident  nowadays — though  speak  to  Ombra,  if  I  were  in  your  place." 
I've  seen  the  time!  But  just  you  ask  him  to  "The  child  has  not  an  idea  of  any  thing 
tea,  ma'am,  if  you'd  stand  his  friend,  and  leave  '  of  the  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  faltering, 
it  to  the  young  ladies  to  rouse  him  up.  Better  '"Why  should  I  disturb  her  unconsciousness?" 
folks  than  him  has  had  their  hearts  broken,  and  "  Oh  I"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  ironically,  "  I  am 
done  *em  good  I"  :  sure  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  don't,  for  my  part, 

It  was  not  with  these  blood-thirsty  intentions    understand  the  unconsciousness   of  a  girl  of 
that  Mrs.  Anderson  adopted  the  dress-maker's    nineteen!' 


advice ;  bat,  notwithstanding,  it  came  about 
that  Mr.  Sugden  was  asked  a  great  many  times 
to  tea.  He  began  to  grow  familiar  about  the 
house,  as  the  Berties  had  been ;  to  have  his 
comer,  where  he  always  sat ;  to  escort  them  in 
their  walks.  And  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
this  mild  addition  to  the  interests  of  life  roused 
him  much  more  than  the  alms-houses  and  the 
infant-schools.  He  wrote  home  to  his  paternal 
house  in  the  fens,  that  he  was  beginning,  now 
he  knew  it  better,  as  his  mother  had  prophe- 
sied, to  take  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  the 
parish ;  that  there  were  some  nice  people  in  it, 
and  that  it  was  a  privilege,  after  all,  to  live  in 
such  a  lovely  spot !  This  was  the  greatest  re- 
lief to  the  mind  of  his  mother,  wiio  was  afraid, 
at  the  first,  that  the  boy  was  not  happy. 
'•  Thank  Heaven,  he  has  found  out  now  that  a 
life  devoted  to  the  senice  of  his  Maker  is  a 
happy  life  I"  that  pious  woman  said,  in  the  full- 
ness of  her  heart ;  not  knowing,  alas  I  that  it 
was  devotion  to  Ombra  which  had  brightened 
Ids  heavy  existence. 

He  fell  in  love  gradually,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  older  people,  who  looked  on  with  more 
amusement  than  any  graver  feeling  ;  and,  with 
a  natural  malice,  every  body  urged  it  on — from 
Kate,  who  gave  up  her  seat  by  her  cousin's  to 
the  curate,  up  to  Sir.  Eldridge  himself,  who 
would  praise  Ombra's  beauty  and  apjdaud  her 
cleverness  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  till  the 
gratified  young  man  felt  ready  to  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  his  chief.  The  only  specta- 
tors who  were  serious  in  the  contemplation  of 


"Not  quite  nineteen,"  said  Ombra's  mother, 
with  a  certain  humility. 

"A  girl  old  enougli  to  be  married,"  said  the 
othet  vehemently.  "I  was  married  myself  at 
eighteen  and  a  half.  I  don't  understand  it, 
and  I  don't  approve  of  it.  If  she  doesn't  know, 
she  ought  to  know ;  and  unless  she  means  to 
accept  him,  I  shall  always  say  she  has  treated 
him  very  badly.  I  would  speak  to  her,  if  it 
were  I,  before  another  day  had  passed." 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  an  impressionable  wom- 
an, and  though  she  resented  her  neighbor's  in- 
terference, she  acted  upon  her  advice.  She 
took  Ombra  into  her  arms  that  evening,  when 
they  were  alone,  in  the  favorite  hour  of  talk 
which  they  enjoyed  after  Kate  had  gone  to  bed. 
"My  darling!"  she  said,  "I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  Mr.  Sugden  has  taken  to  coming  very 
often — we  are  never  free  of  him.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  let  him  come  quite  so 
much." 

"I  don't  see  how  we  can  help  it,"  said  Om- 
bra, calmly ;  "  he  is  dull,  he  likes  it ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  verj-  inoffensive.  I  do  not  mind  him 
at  all,  for  my  part." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  faltering, 
"but  then,  perhaps,  he  may  mind  you." 

"  In  that  case  he  would  stop  away,"  said  Om- 
bra, with  perfect  unconcern. 

"You  don't  understand  me,  dear.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  of  you  too  much ;  perhaps  he  is  com- 
ing too  often  for  his  own  good." 

"Thinks  of  me — too  much!"  said  Ombrn, 
with  wide-opened  eyes ;  and  then  a  passing 
this  little  tragi-comedy  were  Mrs.  Anderson  i  blush  came  over  her  face,  and  she  laughed, 
and  Sirs.  Eldridge,  of  whom  one  was  alarmed  "  He  is  very  careful  not  to  show  any  signs  of 
and  the  other  disapproving.  Mrs.  Anderson  ;  it,  then,"  she  said.  "  Mamma,  this  is  not  your 
uttered  little  words  of  warning  from  time  to  idea.  Mrs.  Eldridge  has  put  it  into  your  head," 
time,  and  did  all  she  could  to  keep  the  two  "Well,  my  darling,  but  if  it  were  true — " 
apart;  but  then  her  anxiety  was  all  for  her  "Why,  then,  send  him  away,"  said  Ombra, 
daughter,  who  perhaps  was  the  sole  person  in  laughing.  "But  how  very  silly!  Should  not 
the  parish  unaware  of  the  fact  of  Mr.  Sugden's  j  I  have  found  it  out  if  he  cared  for  me?  If  he 
devotion  to  her.  When  she  had  made  quite  ''  is  in  love  with  any  one,  it  is  with  you." 
sure  of  this,  I  am  afraid  she  was  not  very  solic-  And  after  this  what  could  tiie  mother  do. 
itous  about  the  curate's  possible  heart-break. 
He  was  a  natural  victim  ;  it  was  scarcely  likely 
that  he  could  escape  that  heart-break  sooner  or 
later,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  happy. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?"  she  said  to  the  rector's 
v.ife.      "I  can  not  forbid  him  my  house;  and 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


OiinnA  was  a  young  woman,  as  wc  have  said, 
we  have  never  given  him  any  encouragement  full  of  fancy,  but  without  any  symjiatlietic  ini- 
— in  that  way,     ^^'hat  can  I  do  ?"  1  agination.     She  had  made  a  picture  to  herself 
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— as  was  iiievitalilc — of  what  the  loveV  wouKl 
hti  like  wlicn  he  first  approached  her.  It  was 
a  fancy  sketch  entirely,  not  even  founded  upon 
observation  of  pthcrs.  She  liad  said  to  herself 
that  love  ^vould  speak  in  his  eyes,  as  dearly  as 
any  tongue  could  reveal  it ;  she  had  pictured 
to  herself  the  kind  of  chivalrous  devotion  which 
belongs  to  the  age  of  romance — or,  at  least, 
which  is  taken  for  granted  as  having  belonged 
to  it.  And  as  she  was  a  girl  who  did  not  talk 
very  much,  or  enter  into  any  exposition  of  her 
feelings,  she  had  cherished  the  ideal  very  deep- 
ly in  her  mind,  and  thought  over  it  a  great 
deal.  She  could  not  understand  any  type  of 
love  but  this  one ;  and  consequently  poor  Mr. 
Sugden,  who  did  not  possess  expressive  eyes, 
and  could  not  have  talked  with  them  to  save 
his  life,  was  very  far  from  coming  up  to  her 
ideal.  When  her  mother  made  this  suggestion, 
Onibra  thought  over  it  seriously,  and  thought 
over  him  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  and  lauglied 
within  herself  at  the  want  of  perception  which 
associated  Mr.  Sugden  and  love  together. 
"Poor  dear  mamma,"  she  said  in  her  heart, 
"it  is  so  long  since  she  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  it,  she  has  forgotten  what  it  looks  like." 
And  all  that  day  she  kept  laughing  to  herself 
over  this  strange  mistake  ;  for  Ombra  had  this 
other  peculiarity  of  self-contained  people,  that 
she  did  not  care  much  for  the  opinion  of  others. 
What  she  made  out  for  herself  she  believed  in, 
but  not  much  else.  Mr.  Sugden  was  very  good, 
she  thought — kind  to  every  body,  and  kind  to 
herself,  always  willing  to  be  of  service ;  but  to 
speak  of  him  and  love  in  the  same  breath '  He 
was  at  the  Cottage  that  same  evening,  and  she 
watched  him  with  a  little  amused  curiosity. 
Kate  gave  up  the  seat  next  to  her  to  the  curate, 
and  Ombra  smiled  secretly,  saying  to  herself 
that  Kate  and  her  mother  were  in  a  conspira- 
cy against  her.  And  the  curate  looked  at  her 
with  dull,  light-blue  eyes,  which  were  dazzled 
and  abashed,  not  made  expressive  and  eloquent 
by  feeling.  He  approached  awkwardly,  with  a 
kind  of  terror.  He  directed  his  conversation 
chiefly  to  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  did  not  address 
herself  directly  for  a  whole  half  hour  at  least. 
The  thing  seemed  simply  comical  to  Ombra. 
"  Come  here,  Mr.  Sugden,"  she  said,  when  she 
changed  her  seat  after  tea,  calling  him  after 
her,  "  and  tell  me  all  about  yesterday,  and  what 
you  saw  and  what  you  did."  She  did  this  with 
a  little  bravado,  to  show  the  spectators  she  did 
not  care ;  but  caught  a  meaning  glance  from 
Jlrs.  Eldridge,  and  blushed,  in  spite  of  herself. 
So,  then,  Mrs.  Eldridge  thought  so  too !  How 
foolish  people  are  !  "  Here  is  a  seat  for  you, 
^Ir.  Sugden,"  said  Ombra,  in  defiance.  And 
the  curate,  in  a  state  of  perfect  bliss,  went  after 
her,  to  tell  her  of  an  expedition  which  she  cared 
nothing  in  the  world  about.  Heaven  knows 
what  move  besides  the  poor  young  fellow  might 
have  told  her,  for  he  was  deceived  by  her  man- 
ner, as  the  others  were,  and  believed  in  his  soul 
that,  if  never  before,  she  had  given  him  actual 
"  encouragement  "  to-night.     But  the  rector's 


wife  came  to  tht;  rescue,  for  she  was  a  virtuous 
woman,  who  could  not  see  harm  done  before 
her  very  eyes  without  an  attempt  to  interfere. 

"I  hoj>e  you  sec  what  you  arc  doing,"  she 
whispered  severely  in  Ombra's  ear  before  she 
sat  down,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  a  judge. 

"  Oh  I  surely,  dear  Mrs.  Eldridge — I  want  to 
hear  about  this  expedition  to  the  fleet,"  said 
Onibra.      "  Pray,  ^Ir.  Sugden,  begin." 

Poor  fellow!  the  curate  was  not  eloquent, 
and  to  feel  his  rectoress  beside  him,  noting  all 
his  words,  took  away  from  him  what  little  fac- 
ulty he  had.  He  began  his  stumbling,  uncom- 
fortable story,  while  Ombra  sat  sweetly  in  her 
corner,  and  smiled  and  knitted.  He  could  look 
at  her  when  she  was  not  looking  at  him  ;  and 
she,  in  defiance  of  all  absurd  theories,  was  kind 
to  him,  and  listened,  and  encouraged  him  to 
go  on. 

"Yes.  I  dare  say  nothing  particular  oc- 
curred," Jlrs.  Eldridge  said  at  last,  with  some 
impatience.  "  You  went  over  the  Royal  Sov- 
ereign, as  every  body  does.  I  don't  wonder  you 
are  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  it.  It  is  a 
fine  sight,  but  dreadfully  hackneyed.  I  won- 
der very  much,  Ombra,  you  never  were  there." 

"But  for  that  reason  Jlr.  Sugdcn's  account 
is  very  interesting  to  me,"  said  Ombra,  giving 
him  a  still  more  encouraging  look. 

"Dreadful  little  flirt  1"  Mrs.  Eldridge  said  to 
herself,  and  with  virtuous  resolution,  went  on — 
"  The  boys,  I  suppose,  will  go  too,  on  their  way 
here.  They  are  coming  in  Bertie's  new  yacht 
this  time.  I  am  sure  I  wish  yachts  had  never 
been  invented.  I  suppose  these  two  will  keep 
me  miserable  about  the  children  from  the  mo- 
ment they  reach  Sandown  pier." 

"Which  two?"  said  Ombra.  It  was  odd 
that  she  should  have  asked  the  question,  for  her 
attention  had  at  once  forsaken  the  curate,  and 
she  knew  exactly  who  was  meant. 

"  Oh  I  the  Berties,  of  course.  Did  not  you 
know  they  were  coming  ?"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge. 
"  I  like  the  boys  ven.-  well — but  their  yacht  I 
Adieu  to  peace  for  me  from  the  hour  it  arrives  I 
I  know  I  shall  be  put  down  by  everj-  body,  and 
my  anxieties  laughed  at ;  and  you  girls  will 
have  vour  heads  turned,  and  think  of  nothing 
else."" 

"The  Berties  I — are  they  coming?"  cried 
Kate,  making  a  spring  toward  them.  "  I  am 
so  glad  I  When  are  they  coming  ? — and  what 
was  that  about  a  yacht?  A  yacht ! — the  very 
thing  one  wanted — the  thing  I  have  been  sigh- 
ing, dying  for!  Oh!  you  dear  Mrs.  Eldridge, 
tell  me  when  they  are  coming.  And  do  you 
think  they  will  take  us  out  every  day?" 

"There!"  said  the  rector's  wife,  with  the 
composure  of  despair.  "I  told  you  how  it 
would  be.  Kate  has  lost  her  head  already, 
and  Ombra  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  your 
expedition,  Mr.  Sugden.  Are  you  fond  of 
yachting  too  ?  Well,  thank  Providence  you 
are  strong,  and  must  be  a  good  swimmer,  and 
won't  let  the  children  be  drowned,  if  any  thing 
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happens.  That  is  the  only  comfort  I  have  had  ] 
since  I  heard  of  it.  They  are  coming  to-mor- 
row— we  had  a  letter  this  morning — both  to- 
gether, as  usual,  and  wasting  their  time  in  the 
same  way.  I  disapprove  of  it  very  much,  for 
my  part.  A  thing  which  may  do  very  well  for 
Benie  Eldridge,  with  the  family  property,  and 
title,  and  ever}-  thing  coming  to  him,  is  very  un- 
suitable for  Bertie  Hardwick,  who  has  notliing. 
But  nobody  will  see  it  in  that  light  but  me." 

'•I  must  talk  to  him  about  it,"  said  Kate, 
thoughtfully.  Ombra  did  not  say  any  thing, 
but,  as  the  rector's  wife  remarked,  she  had  no 
longer  any  interest  in  the  curate's  narrative. 
She  was  not  uncivil ;  she  listened  to  what  he 
said  aftenvard,  but  it  fell  flat  upon  her,  and  she 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  Berties,  and  if  he  did 
not  think  yachting  would  be  extremely  pleas- 
ant ?  It  may  be  forgiven  to  him  if  we  record 
that  Mr.  Sugden  went  home  that  night  with  a 
hatred  of  the  Berties,  which  was  any  thing  but 
Christian-like.  He  (almost)  wished  the  yacht 
might  founder  before  it  reached  Sandown  Bay ; 
he  wished  they  might  be  driven  out  to  sea,  and 
get  sick  of  it,  and  abandon  all  thoughts  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Of  course  they  were  fresh-wa- 
ter sailors,  who  had  never  known  what  a  gale 
was,  he  said,  contemptuously,  in  his  heart. 

But  nothing  happened  to  the  yacht.  It  ar- 
rived, and  every  thing  came  true  wliich  Mrs. 
Eldridge  had  predicted.  Tlie  young  pcojde  in 
the  village  and  neighborhood  lost  their  heads. 
There  was  nothing  but  voyages  talked  about, 
and  expeditions  here  and  there.  They  circum- 
navigated the  island,  they  visited  the  Needles, 
they  went  to  Spithead  to  sec  the  fleet,  they  did 
ever}-  thing  which  it  was  alarming  and  distress- 
ing for  a  mother  to  see  her  children  do.  And 
sometimes,  which  was  the  greatest  wonder  of 
all,  she  was  wheedled  into  going  with  them 
herself.  Sometimes  it  was  Mrs.  Anderson  who 
was  the  chaperon  of  the  merry  party.  The 
Berties  themselves  were  unchanged.  They 
were  as  much  alike  as  ever,  as  inseparable,  as 
friendly  and  pleasant.  They  even  recommend- 
ed themselves  to  the  curate,  though  he  was 
very  reluctant  to  be  made  a  friend  of  against 
his  will.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  the  wings 
of  life  seemed  to  be  freer,  the  wheels  rolled 
easier,  every  thing  went  faster.  The  very  sun 
seemed  to  shine  more  brightly.  The  whole 
talk  of  the  little  community  at  Shanklin  was 
about  the  yacht  and  its  masters.  Tlicy  met 
perpetually  to  discuss  this  subject.  The  cro- 
quet, the  long  walks,  all  the  inland  amusements, 
were  intermitted.  "Where  shall  we  go  to- 
morrow?" they  asked  each  other,  and  discussed 
the  winds  and  the  tides  like  ancient  mariners. 
In  the  presence  of  this  excitement,  the  goswij) 
about  Mr.  Sugden  died  a  natural  death.  The 
curate  was  not  less  devoted  to  Ombra.  He 
haunted  her,  if  not  night  and  day,  at  least  by 
sea  and  land,  which  had  become  the  most  ap- 
propriate phraseolog}-.  He  kept  by  her  in  ev- 
ery company ;  but  as  the  Berties  occupied  all 
the  front  of  the  picture,  there  was  no  room  in 


any  one's  mind  for  the  curate.  Even  Mrs.  An- 
derson forgot  about  him — she  had  something 
more  important  on  her  mind. 

For  that  was  Ombra's  day  of  triumph  and 
universal  victory.  Sometimes  such  a  moment 
comes  even  to  girls  who  are  not  much  distin- 
guished cither  for  their  beauty  or  qualities  of 
any  kind — girls  Avho  sink  into  the  second  class 
immediately  after,  and  carry  Avith  them  a  sore 
and  puzzled  consciousness  of  undeserved  down- 
foil.  Ombra  was  at  this  height  of  youtliful 
eminence  now.  Tlie  girls  round  her  were  all 
younger  than  she,  not  quite  beyond  the  nurs- 
ery, or,  at  least,  the  school-room.  With  Kate 
and  Lucy  Eldridge  by  her,  she  looked  like  a 
half- opened  rose,  in  the  perfection  of  bloom, 
beside  two  unclosed  buds — or  such,  at  least,  was 
her  aspect  to  the  young  men,  who  calmly  con- 
sidered tlie  younger  girls  as  sisters  and  play- 
mates, but  looked  up  to  Ombra  as  the  ideal 
maiden,  the  heroine  of  youthful  fancy.  Per- 
liaps,  had  they  been  older,  this  fact  might  have 
been  difl'erent ;  but  at  the  age  of  the  Berties 
sixteen  was  naught.  As  they  were  never  apart, 
it  was  ditBcult  to  distinguish  the  sentiments  of 
these  young  men,  the  one  from  the  other.  But 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by  the  specta- 
tors was  that  botli  of  them  were  at  Ombra's 
feet.  They  consulted  her  obsequiously  about 
all  their  movements.  Tiiey  caught  at  every 
hint  of  her  wishes  with  the  eagerness  of  vassals 
longing  to  please  their  mistress.  Tliey  vied 
with  each  other  in  arranging  cloaks  and  cusli- 
ions  for  her. 

Their  yacht  was  called  the  Shadow ;  no  one 
knew  why,  except,  indeed,  its  owners  them- 
selves, and  ]\Irs.  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Eldridge, 
who  made  a  shrewd  guess.  But  this  was  a 
very  difl'erent  matter  from  the  curate's  untold 
love.  The  rector's  wife,  ready  as  she  was  to 
interfere,  could  say  nothing  about  this.  She 
would  not,  for  the  world,  put  such  an  idea  into 
the  girl's  head,  she  said.  It  was,  no  doubt,  but 
a  passing  fancy,  and  could  come  to  nothing ; 
for  Bertie  Hardwick  hud  nothing  to  marry  on, 
and  Bertie  Eldridge  would  never  be  permitted 
to  unite  himself  to  Ombra  Anderson,  a  girl 
without  a  penny,  whose  father  had  been  noth- 
ing more  than  a  consul. 

"The  best  thing  we  can  wish  for  her  is  that 
they  may  soon  go  away ;  and  I,  for  one,  will 
never  ask  them  again,"  said  Jlrs.  Eldridge,  with 
deep  concern  in  her  voice.  The  rector  tliought 
less  of  it,  as  was  natural  to  a  man.  He  laugh- 
ed at  the  whole  business. 

"If  you  can't  tell  which  is  the  lover,  the  lovo 
can't  be  very  dangerous,"  he  said.  Thus  total- 
ly ignoring,  as  his  wife  felt,  the  worst  difficulty 
of  all. 

"It  might  be  both,"  she  said,  solemnly; 
"and  if  it  is  only  one,  the  other  is  aiding  and 
abetting.  It  is  true  I  can't  tell  wliich  it  is; 
but  if  I  were  Maria,  or  if  I  were  Annie—" 

"Thank  Heaven  you  are  neither,"  said  the 
rector:  "and  with  ten  chihlren  of  our  own,  and 
your  nervousness  in  respect  to  them,  I  think 
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you  have  plenty  on  your  shoulders,  without 
taking  up  cither  Aiiuie  s  or  Maria's  share." 

"  I  am  a  mother,  and  I  can't  help  feeling  for 
other  mothers,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  who  gave 
herself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  unnecessarily  in 
this  way.  But  she  did  not  feci  for  Ombra's 
mother  in  these  perplexing  circumstances.  She 
was  angry  with  Ombra.  It  was  the  girl's  fault, 
she  felt,  that  she  was  thus  dangerous  to  other 
women's  boys.  Why  shoidd  she,  a  creature  of 
no  account,  turn  the  heads  of  the  young  men? 
"  She  is  not  very  pretty,  even  —  not  half  so 
pretty  as  her  cousin  will  be,  who  is  worth  think- 
ing of,"  she  said,  in  her  vexation.  Any  young 
man  would  have  been  fully  justified  in  falling 
in  love  with  Kate.  But  Ombra,  who  was  no- 
body !  It  was  too  bad,  she  felt ;  it  was  a  spite 
of  fate ! 

As  for  Mrs.  Anderson,  she,  warned  by  the 
failure  of  her  former  suggestions,  said  nothing 
to  her  child  of  the  possibilities  that  seemed  to 
be  dawning  upon  her ;  but  she  thought  the 
more.  She  watched  the  Berties  with  eyes 
which,  being  more  deeply  interested,  were  keen- 
er and  clearer  than  any  body  else's  eyes  ;  and 
she  drew  her  own  conclusions  with  a  lieart  that 
beat  high,  and  sometimes  would  flutter,  like  a 
girl's  in  her  breast. 

Ombra  accepted  very  graciously  all  the  hom- 
age paid  to  her.  She  felt  the  better  and  the 
happier  for  it,  whatever  her  opinion  as  to  its 
origin  might  be.  She  began  to  talk  more,  be- 
ing confident  of  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
In  a  hundred  little  subtle  ways  she  was  influ- 
enced by  it,  brightened,  and  stimulated.  Did 
she  know  why  ?  Would  she  clioose  as  she 
ought  ?  Was  it  some  superficial  satisfaction 
with  the  admiration  she  was  receiving  that 
moved  her,  or  some  dawning  of  deeper  feel- 
ing? Mrs.  Anderson  watched  her  child  with 
the  deepest  anxiety,  but  she  could  not  answer 
these  questions.  The  merest  stranger  knew  as 
much  as  she  did  what  Ombra  would  do  or  sav. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  weeks, 
while  the  Shadoio  lay  in  Sandown  Bay,  or 
cruised  about  the  sunnj'  sea.  There  was  so 
much  to  do  during  this  period,  that  none  of 
the  young  people,  at  least,  had  much  time  to 
think.  They  were  constantly  together,  always 
engaged  with  some  project  of  pleasure,  chatter- 
ing and  planning  new  opportunities  to  chatter 
and  enjoy  themselves  once  more ;  and  the  dra- 
ma that  was  going  on  among  them  was  but 
partially  perceived  by  themselves,  the  actors  in 
it.  Some  little  share  of  personal  feeling  had 
awakened  in  Kate  dni-iug  these  gay  weeks. 
She  had  become  sensible,  with  a  certain  twinge 
of  mortification,  that  three  or  four  ditferent 
times  when  she  had  talked  to  Bertie  Hardwick, 
"my  Bertie,"  his  attention  had  wandered  from 
her.     It  was  a  new  sensation,  and  it  would  be 


vain  to  conceal  that  she  did  not  like  it.  He 
had  smiled  vacantly  at  her,  and  given  a  vague, 
murmuring  answer,  with  his  eyes  turned  toward 
the  spot  where  Ombra  was ;  and  he  had  left 
her  at  the  first  possible  opportunity.  This  fill- 
ed Kate  with  consternation  and  a  certain  hor- 
ror. It  was  very  strange.  She  stood  aghast, 
and  looked  at  him;  and  so  little  interest  did 
he  take  in  the  matter  that  he  never  observed 
her  wondering,  bewildered  looks.  The  pang  of 
mortification  was  sharp,  and  Kate  had  to  gulp 
it  down,  her  pride  preventing  her  from  showing 
what  she  felt.  But  after  awhile  her  natural 
buoyancy  regained  the  mastery.  Of  course  it 
was  natural  he  should  like  Ombra  best — Om- 
bra was  beautiful,  Ombra  was  the  queen  of  the 
moment  —  Kate's  own  queen,  though  she  had 
been  momentarily  unwilling  to  let  her  have  ev- 
ery thing.  "It  is  natural,"  she  said  to  herself, 
with  philosophy — "  quite  natural.  AVhat  a  fool 
I  was  to  think  any  thing  else !  Of  course  he 
must  care  more  for  Ombra  than  for  me ;  but  I 
shall  not  give  him  the  chance  again."  This 
vengeful  threat,  however,  floated  out  of  her  un- 
vindictive  mind.  She  forgot  all  about  it,  and 
did  give  him  the  chance ;  and  once  more  he 
answered  her  vaguely,  with  his  face  turned  to- 
ward her  cousin.  This  was  too  much  for  Kate's 
patience.  "Mr.  Bertie," she  said,  "go  to  Om- 
bra, if  you  please — no  one  wishes  to  detain  you  ; 
but  she  takes  no  interest  in  you — to  save  your- 
self trouble,  you  may  as  well  know  that ;  she 
takes  no  interest  in  boys — or  in  you." 

Upon  which  Bertie  started,  and  woke  up 
from  his  abstraction,  and  made  a  hundred  apol- 
ogies. Kate  turned  round  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  left  him  ;  she  was  angry,  and  felt  herself 
entitled  to  be  so.  To  admire  Ombra  was  all 
very  well ;  but  to  neglect  herself,  to  neglect 
civility,  to  make  apologies  !  She  went  oft'  af- 
fronted, determined  never  to  believe  in  boys 
more.  There  was  no  jealousy  of  her  cousin  in 
her  mind  ;  Kate  recognized,  with  perfect  com- 
posure and  good  sense,  that  it  was  Ombr.i's  day. 
Her  own  was  to  come.  She  was  not  out  of 
short  frocks  yet,  though  she  was  over  sixteen, 
and  to  expect  to  have  vassals  as  Ombra  had 
would  be  ridiculous.  She  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  that,  but  she  had  a  right,  she  felt,  to  ex- 
pect that  her  privilege  as  old  friend  and  feudal 
suzeraine  should  be  respected ;  whereas,  even 
her  good  advice  was  all  thrown  back  upon  her, 
and  she  had  so  much  good  advice  to  offer ! 

Kate  reflected  very  deeply  that  morning  on 
the  nature  of  the  sentiment  called  love.  She 
had  means  of  judging,  having  looked  on  while 
Mr.  Sugden  made  himself  look  ven,-  ridiculous ; 
and  now  the  Berties  were  repeating  the  process. 
Both  of  them  ?  She  asked  herself  the  question 
as  Mrs.  Eldridge  had  done.  It  made  them 
look  foolish,  and  it  made  them  selfish ;  careless 
of  other  people,  and  especially  of  herself.  It 
was  hard;  it  was  an  injury  that  her  own  old 
friend  should  be  thus  negligent,  and  thus  apol- 
ogize I  Kate  felt  that  if  he  had  taken  her  into 
his  confidence,  if  he  had  said,  "I  am  in  love 
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with  Ombra — I  can't  think  of  any  thing  else," 
she  would  have  understood  him,  and  all  would 
have  been  well.  But  boys  were  such  strange 
creatures,  so  wanting  in  perception ;  and  she 
resolved  that  if  ever  this  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pened to  her,  she  would  make  a  dift'ercnce. 
She  would  not  permit  this  foolish  absorption. 
She  would  say  plainly,  "If  you  neglect  your 
other  friends,  if  you  make  yourselves  look  fool- 
ish for  me,  I  wili  have  nothing  to  do  with  you. 
Behave  as  if  you  had  some  sense,  and  do  me 
credit.  Do  you  think  1  want  fools  to  be  in 
love  with  me?"  This  was  what  Kate  made  up 
her  mind  she  would  say,  when  it  came  to  be 
her  turn. 

This  gay  period,  however,  came  to  a  strange- 
ly abrupt  and  mysterious  end.  The  party  had 
come  home  one  evening,  joyous  as  usual. 
They  had  gone  round  to  liyde  in  the  morning 
to  a  regatta ;  the  day  had  been  perfect,  the  sea 
as  calm  as  was  compatible  with  the  breeze  they 
wanted,  and  all  had  gone  well.  Mrs.  Eldridge 
herself  had  accompanied  them,  and,  on  the 
whole,  though  certain  tremors  had  crossed  her 
at  one  critical  moment,  when  the  wind  seemed 
to  be  rising,  these  tremors  were  happily  quieted, 
and  she  had,  "on  the  whole,"  as  she  cautiously 
stated,  enjoyed  the  expedition.  It  was  to  be 
wound  up,  as  most  of  these  evenings  had  been, 
by  a  supper  at  the  Rectory.  Mrs.  Anderson 
was  in  her  own  room,  arranging  her  dress  in 
order  to  join  the  sailors  in  this  concluding  feast. 
She  had  been  watching  a  young  moon  rise  into 
the  twilight  sky,  and  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  for  her  children's  sake.  Her  heart 
was  warm  with  the  thought  that  Ombra  was 
happy;  that  she  was  the  queen  of  the  party, 
deferred  to,  petted,  admired,  nay — or  the  moth- 
er's instinct  deceived  her — worshiped  by  some. 
These  thoughts  diffused  a  soft  glow  of  happi- 
ness over  her  mind.  Ombra  was  happy,  she 
was  thought  of  as  she  ought  to  be,  honored  as 
she  desened,  loved ;  there  was  the  brightest 
prospect  opening  up  before  her,  and  her  moth- 
er, though  she  had  .spent  the  long  day  alone, 
felt  a  soft  radiance  of  reflected  light  about  her, 
which  was  to  her  what  the  moon  was  in  the 
eky.  It  was  a  warm,  soft,  balmy  summer  even- 
ing ;  the  world  seemed  almost  to  hold  its  breath 
in  the  mere  happiness  of  being,  as  if  a  move- 
ment, a  sigh,  would  have  broken  the  spell. 
Mrs.  Anderson  put  up  her  hair  (which  was  still 
pretty  hair,  and  worth  the  trouble),  and  ar- 
ranged her  ribbons,  and  was  about  to  draw 
round  her  the  light  shawl  which  Francesca  had 
dropped  on  her  shoulders,  when  all  at  once  she 
saw  Ombra  coming  through  the  garden  alone. 
Ombra  alone  I  with  her  head  drooped,  and  a 
haze  of  something  sad  and  mysterious  about 
her,  which  perhaps  the  mother's  eyes,  perhaps 
the  mere  alarm  of  fancy,  discerned  at  once. 
Mrs.  Anderson  gave  a  little  cry.  She  dropped 
the  shawl  from  her,  and  flew  down  stairs.  The 
child  was  ill,  or  something  had  happened.  A 
hundred  wild  ideas  ran  through  her  head  in 
half  a  second.     Kate  had  been  drowned — Om- 


bra had  escaped  from  a  wreck — the  Bcrties ! 
She  was  almost  surprised  to  see  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  not  drenched  with  sea-water,  when  she 
rushed  to  her  and  took  her  in  her  arms. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Ombra?  Something 
has  happened.  But  vou  are  safe,  my  darling 
child!" 

' '  Don't,"  said  Ombra,  withdrawing  herself  al- 
most pettishly  from  her  mother's  arms.  "Noth- 
ing has  happened.  I — only  was — tired  ;  and  I 
came  home." 

She  sat  down  on  one  of  the  rustic  seats  un- 
der the  verandah,  and  turned  away  her  head. 
The  moon  shone  upon  her,  on  the  pretty  out- 
line of  her  arm,  on  which  she  leaned,  and  the 
averted  head.  She  had  not  escaped  from  a 
shipwreck.  Had  she  any  thing  to  say  which 
she  dared  not  tell  ?     "Was  it  about  Kate  ? 

"  Ombra,  dear,  what  is  it  ?  I  know  there  is 
something.     Kate  ?" 

"Kate  ?  Kate  is  well  enough.  What  should 
Kate  have  to  do  with  it?"  cried  the  girl,  with 
impatient  scorn ;  and  then  she  suddenly  turned 
and  hid  her  face  on  her  mother's  arm.  "  Oh  ! 
I  am  so  unhappy! — my  heart  is  like  to  break! 
I  want  to  see  no  one — no  one  but  you  again  !" 
"What  is  it,  my  darling?  Tell  mc  what  it 
is."  Mrs.  Anderson  knelt  down  beside  her 
child.  She  drew  her  into  her  arms.  She  put 
her  soft  hand  on  Ombra's  check,  drawing  it 
close  to  her  own,  and  concealing  it  by  the  fond 
artifice.      "Tell  me,"  she  whispered. 

But  Ombra  did  not  say  any  thing.  She  lay 
still  and  sobbed  softly,  as  it  were  under  her 
breath.  And  there  her  mother  knelt  support- 
ing her,  her  own  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  her 
heart  of  wonder.  Ombra,  who  had  been  this 
morning  the  happiest  of  all  the  happy!  Dark, 
imi)0ssible  shadows  crept  through  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's mind.     She  grew  sick  with  suspense. 

"I  can  not  tell  you  here,"  said  Ombra,  re- 
covering a  little.  "Come  in.  Take  me  up 
stairs,  mamma.  Nobody  has  done  it ;  it  is  my 
own  fault." 

They  went  up  to  the  little  white  room  open- 
ing from  her  mother's,  Avhcrc  Ombra  slept. 
The  red  shawl  was  still  lying  on  the  floor, 
where  it  had  fallen  from  Mrs.  Anderson's  shoul- 
ders. Her  little  box  of  trinkets  was  open,  her 
gloves  on  the  table,  and  the  moonlight,  with  a 
!  soft  inquisition,  wiiitening  the  brown  air  of  the 
.  twilight,  stole  in  by  the  side  of  the  glass  in  which 
the  two  figures  were  dimly  reflected. 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  ghost?"  said  Ombra,  tak- 

I  ing  off  her  hat.     She  was  very  pale  ;  she  look- 

,  ed  like  one  of  those  creatures,  half  demons,  half 

spirits,  which  poets  see  about  the  streams  and 

woods.     Never  had  she  been  so  shadowy,  so 

like  her  name ;  but  there  was  a  mist  of  conster- 

'  nation,  of  alarm,  of  trouble,  about  her.     She 

'  was   scared  as  well  as  heart-broken,  like  one 

who  had  seen  some  vision,  and  had  been  robbed 

'  of  all  her  happiness  thereby.     "  Mamma,"  she 

paid,  leaning  upon  her  mother,  but  looking  in 

the  glass  all  the  time,  "this  is  the  end  of  every 

,  thing.     I  will  be  as  patient  as  I  can,  and  not 
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vex  you  more  than  I  can  help ;  but  it  is  all 
over.  I  do  not  care  to  live  any  more,  and  it  is 
my  own  fault." 

"  Ombra,  have  some  pity  on  me  !  Tell  me, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  what  you  mean." 

Then  Ombra  withdrew  from  her  support,  and 
began  to  take  off  her  little  ornaments — the 
necklace  she  wore,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
tiie  time,  the  little  black  velvet  bracelets,  the 
brooch  at  her  throat. 

"  It  has  all  happened  since  sunset,"  she  said, 
as  she  nervously  undid  the  clasps.  "He  was 
beside  me  on  the  deck — he  has  been  beside  me 
all  day.  Oh  !  can't  you  ft!l  v.ithout  having  it 
put  into  words  ?" 

"I  can  not  tell  wh;it  could  make  you  miser- 
able," said  her  mother,  with  some  impatience. 
"  Ombra,  if  I  could  be  angry  with  you — " 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  deprecating.  "Then  you 
did  not  see  it  any  more  than  I?  So  I  am  not 
so  much,  so  very  much  to  l)lame.  Oh  !  mamma, 
he  told  me  he — loved  me — wanted  me  to — to — 
be  married  to  him.  Oh !  when  I  think  of  all 
he  said — " 

"But,  dear," said  Mrs.  Anderson,  recovering 
in  a  moment,  "  there  is  nothing  so  very  dread- 
ful in  this.  I  knew  he  would  tell  you  so  one 
day  or  other.  I  have  seen  it  coming  for  a  long 
time — " 

"And  you  never  told  me — you  never  so  much 
as  tried  to  help  me  to  see !  You  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  save  your  child  from — from — 
Oh  !  I  will  never  forgive  you,  mammal" 

"  Ombra  !"  Mrs.  Anderson  was  struck  with 
such  absolute  consternation  that  she  could  not 
say  another  word. 

"I  refused  him,"  said  the  girl,  suddenly, 
turning  away  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice. 

"You  refused  him?" 

"AVhat  could  I  do  else?  I  did  not  know 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  I  never  thought  he 
cared.  Can  one  see  into  another's  heart  ?  I 
was  so — taken  by  surprise.  I  was  so — fright- 
ened— he  should  see.  And  then,  oh  !  the  look 
he  gave  me !  Oh  !  mother !  mother !  it  is  all 
over!  Every  thing  has  come  to  an  end!  I 
shall  never  be  happy  any  more!" 

"What  does  it  mean?"  cried  the  bewildered 
mother.  "You — refused  him;  and  yet  you — 
Ombra,  this  is  beyond  making  a  mystery  of. 
Tell  me  in  plain  words  what  you  mean." 

"Then  it  is  this,  in  plain  words,"  said  Ombra, 
rousing  up,  with  a  hot  flush  on  her  cheek.  "I 
was  determined  he  should  not  see  I  cared,  and 
I  never  thought  he  did  ;  and  when  he  spoke  to 
me,  I  refused.  That  is  all,  in  plain  words.  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.  Oh !  mamma, 
you  might  be  sorry  for  me,  and  not  speak  to  me 
so !  I  did  not  believe  him — I  did  not  under- 
stand him ;  not  till  after — " 

"My  dear  child,  this  is  mere  folly,"  said  her 
mother.  "If  it  is  only  a  misunderstanding — 
and  you  love  each  other — " 

"It  is  no  misunderstanding,  I  made  it  very 
plain  to  him — oh!  very  plain!  I  said  we  were 
just  to  be  the  same  as  usuaL     That  he  was  to  I 


come  to  see  us — and  all  that !  Mother — let  me 
lie  down.     I  am  so  faint.     I  think  I  shall  die  I" 

"  But,  Ombra,  listen  to  me.  I  can't  let 
things  remain  like  this.  It  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing— a  mistake  even.     T  will  speak  to  him." 

"Then  you  shall  never  see  me  morel"  cried 
Ombra,  rising  up,  as  it  seemed,  to  twice  her 
usual  height.  "  Mother,  you  would  not  shame 
me  I  If  you  do,  I  will  go  away.  I  will  never 
speak  to  you  again.  I  will  kill  myself  rather ! 
Promise  you  will  not  say  one  word." 

"  I  will  say  nothing  to — to  shame  you,  as 
you  call  it." 

"Promise  you  will  not  say  one  word." 

"Ombra,  I  must  act  according  to  my  sense 
of  my  duty.      I  will  be  very  careful — " 

"If  you  do  not  want  to  drive  me  mad,  you 
will  promise.  The  day  you  speak  to  him  of 
this,  I  will  go  away.  You  shall  never,  never 
sec  me  more!  ' 

And  the  promise  had  to  be  made. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  promise  was  made,  and  Ombra  lay  down 
in  her  little  white  bed,  silent,  no  longer  mak- 
ing a  complaint.  She  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  begged  her  mother  to  leave  her. 

"Don't  say  any  more.  Please  take  no  no- 
tice. Oh  !  mamma,  if  you  love  me,  don't  say- 
any  more,"  she  had  said.  "If  I  could  have 
helped  it,  I  would  not  have  told  you.  It  was 
because — when  I  found  out — " 

"  Oh !  Ombra,  surely  it  was  best  to  tell  me 
— surely  you  would  not  have  kept  this  from 
your  mother!" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "If  you  speak 
of  it  again,  I  shall  think  it  was  not  for  the  best. 
Oh !  mother,  go  away.  It  makes  me  angry  to 
be  pitied.  I  can't  bear  it.  Let  me  alone.  It 
is  all  over.    I  wish  never  to  speak  of  it  more !" 

"  But,  Ombra — " 

"ITo  more  I  Oh!  mamma,  why  will  you 
take  such  a  cruel  advantage  ?  I  can  not  bear 
any  more!" 

Mrs.  Anderson  left  her  child,  with  a  sigh. 
She  went  down  stairs  and  stood  in  the  veran- 
dah, leaning  on  the  nistic  pillar  to  which  the 
honeysuckle  hung.  The  daylight  had  alto- 
gether crept  away,  the  moon  was  mistress  of 
the  sky;  but  she  no  longer  thought  of  the  sky, 
nor  of  the  lovely,  serene  night,  nor  the  moon- 
light. A  sudden  storm  had  come  into  her 
mind.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  was  c  wom- 
an not  apt  to  take  any  decided  step  for  her- 
self. Since  her  husband's  death,  she  had  taken 
counsel  with  her  daughter  on  every  thing  that 
passed  in  their  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  she  had  been  moved  only  by  Ombra's  ac- 
tion, or  was  without  individual  energy  of  her 
own ;  but  those  who  have  thought,  planned, 
and  acted  always  a  deiix,  find  it  sadly  difficult 
to  put  themselves  in  motion  individually,  with- 
out the   mental  support  which  is  natural  to 
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them.  And  then  Mr*.  Anderson  had  been  ac- 
customed all  her  life  to  keep  within  the  strict 
leading-strings  of  propriety.  She  had  regula- 
ted her  doings  by  those  rules  of  decorum,  those 
regulations  as  to  what  was  "becoming,"  what 
'*  tilting  her  position,"  with  which  society  sim- 
plifies but  limits  the  proceedings  of  her  vota- 


off.  I  wonder  you  did  not  meet  them  going 
back  to  the  pier.  As  the  wind  is  favorable, 
they  thought  the  best  way  was  to  cross  in  the 
yacht.  They  did  not  stop  even  to  eat  any 
thing.  I  am  surprised  you  did  not  meet  them." 
Mrs.  Anderson's  heart  gave  a  leap,  and  then 
seemed  to  stop  beating.     If  she  had  met  them. 


ries.  These  rules  forbade  any  interference  in  he  would  have  spoken,  and  all  might  have  been 
such  a  matter  as  this.  They  forbade  to  her  well.  If  she  had  but  started  five  minutes 
any  direct  action  at  all  in  a  complication  so  earlier,  if  she  had  walked  a  little  faster,  if — 
difficult.  That  she  might  work  indirectly  no  But  now  they  were  out  of  sight,  out  of  reach, 
doubt  was  quite  possible,  and  would  be  per-  perhaps  forever.  Her  vexation  and  disappoint- 
fcctlv  legitimate — if  she  could  ;  but  how  ?  |  ment  were  so  keen  that  tears  came  to  her  eyes 

She  stood  leaning  upon  the  mass  of  honey-  j  in  the  darkness.     Yes,  in  her  heart  she  had 
suckle  which  breathed  sweetness  all  about  her,  I  felt  sure  that  she  could  do  something,  that  he 


with  the  moonlight  shining  calm  and  sweet 
upon  her  face.  The  peacefuUest  place  and  mo- 
ment ;  the  most  absolute  repose  and  quietness 
about  her — a  scene  from  which  conflict  and 
pain  seemed  altogether  shut  out ;  and  yet  how 
much  pei-plexity,  how  much  vexation  and  dis- 
tress, were   there.       By-and-by,   however,   she 


would  speak  to  her,  that  she  might  be  able  to 
speak  to  him  ;  but  now  all  was  over,  as  Ombra 
said.  She  could  not  make  any  reply  to  her 
companion  —  she  was  past  talking;  and,  be- 
sides, it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  make 
any  effort  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  cu- 
rate.    Men  were  all  obtuse ;  and  he  was  not 


woke  up  to  the  fact  that  she  had  no  right  to  be  '  specially  clever,  but  rather  the  reverse.     He 


where  she  was — that  she  ought  at  that  moment 
to  be  at  the  Rectory,  keeping  up  appearances, 
and  explaining  rather  than  adding  to  the  mys- 
ter)'  of  her  daughter's  disappearance.  It  was 
a  "trying"  thing  to  do,  but  Mrs.  Anderson  all 
her  life  had  maintained  rigidly  the  principle  of 
keeping  up  appearances,  and  had  gone  through 
many  a  trying  moment  in  consequence.  She 
sighed  ;  but  she  went  meekly  up  stairs,  and  got 
the  shawl  which  still  lay  on  the  floor,  and  wrap- 
ped it  round  her,  and  went  away  alone,  bid- 
ding old  Francesca  watch  over  Ombra.  She 
went  down  the  still,  rural  road  in  the  moon- 
light, still  working  at  her  tangled  skein  of 
thoughts.  If  he  had  but  had  the  good  sense 
to  speak  to  her  first  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
— if  he  would  but  have  the  good  sense  to  come 
and  openly  speak  to  her  now,  and  give  her  a 
legitimate  opening  to  interfere.  She  walked 
slowly,  and  she  started  at  every  sound,  wonder- 
ing if  perhaps  it  might  be  fiim  hanging  about, 
on  the  chance  of  seeing  some  one.     When  at 


never  would  notice,  nor  think  that  this  depart- 
ure was  any  thing  to  her.  She  walked  on  by 
his  side  in  silence,  only  saying,  after  awhile,  "  It 
is  very  sudden — they  will  be  a  great  loss  to  all 
you  young  people  ;  and  I  hope  it  was  not  ill- 
ness, or  any  trouble  in  the  family — " 

But  she  did  not  hear  what  answer  was  made 
to  her — she  took  no  further  notice  of  him — her 
head  began  to  buzz,  and  there  was  a  singing 
in  her  ears,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  her 
thoughts.  She  recalled  herself,  with  an  effort, 
when  the  Rectory  doors  were  pushed  open  by 
her  companion,  and  sh6  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  party,  all  seated  round  the  great 
table,  all  full  of  the  news  of  the  evening,  inter- 
spersed with  inquiries  about  the  absent. 

"Ohl  have  you  heard  what  has  happened? 
Oh  !  how  is  Ombra,  Mrs.  Andcreon  ?  Oh !  we 
are  all  heart-broken  !  What  shall  ve  do  with- 
out them  ?"  rose  the  chorus, 

Mrs.  Anderson  smiled  her  smile  of  greeting, 
and  put  on  a  proper  look  of  concern  for  the 


last  she  did  see  a  figure  approaching,  her  heart  I  loss  of  the  Berties,  and  was  cheerful  about  her 
leaped  to  her  mouth ;  but  it  was  not  the  figure  '  daughter.      She  behaved  herself  as  a  model 


she  looked  for.  It  was  Mr.  Sugden,  the  tall 
curate,  hanging  about  anxiously  on  the  road. 

"  Is  Miss  Anderson  ill  ?"  he  said,  while  he 
held  her  hand  in  greeting. 

"The  sun  has  given  her  a  headache.  She 
has  bad  headaches  sometimes,"  she  answered 
cheerfully;    "but  it  is  nothing — she   will   be 


woman  in  the  circumstances  would  behave,  and 
she  believed,  and  with  some  justice,  that  she 
had  quite  succeeded.  She  succeeded  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  party,  no  doubt ;  but  there 
were  two  who  looked  at  her  with  doubtful  eyes 
— the  curate,  about  whom  she  had  taken  no  pre- 
cautions, and  Kate,  who  knew  every  line  of  her 


better  to-morrow.  She  has  been  so  much  more  face, 
out-of-doors  lately,  since  this  yachting  began."  |  "I  hope  it  is  not  illness  nor  trouble  in  the 
"That  will  not  go  on  any  longer,"  said  the  family,"  Mrs.  Anderson  repeated,  allowing  a 
curate,  with  a  mixture  of  regret  and  satisfac-  ''  look  of  gentle  anxiety  to  come  over  her  face. 
tion.  After  a  moment  the  satisfaction  prcdom-  "No,  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridgc; 
inated  and  he  drew  a  long  breath,  thinking  to  "though  I  am  a  little  anxious,  I  allow.  But 
himself  of  all  that  had  been,  of  all  that  the  no,  really  I  don't  think  it.  They  would  never 
yacht  had  made  an  end  of.  "Thank  Provi-  have  concealed  such  a  thing  from  us;  though 
dence:"he  added,  softly ;  and  then  louder,  "our  there  was  actually  no  time  to  explain.  I  had 
two  friends  are  going,  or  gone.  A  letter  was  gone  up  stairs  to  take  off  my  things,  and  all  at 
waiting  them  with  bad  news — or,  at  least,  with  '  once  there  was  a  cry,  'The  Berties  arc  going  !' 
news  of  some  description,  which  called  them  i  '  My  dear  boys,  what  is  the  matter  ?' I  said  ;  'ia 
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there  any  thing  wrong  at  either  of  your  homes? 
I  beg  of  you  to  let  mc  know  the  worst!'  And 
then  one  of  them  called  to  me  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  tliat  it  was  nothing — it  was 
only  that  they  must  go  to  meet  some  one — one 
of  their  young  men's  engagements,  I  suppose. 
He  said  they  would  come  back;  but  I  tell  the 
children  that  is  nonsense  ;  wliile  they  were  here 
they  might  be  persuaded  to  stay,  but  once  gone, 
they  will  never  come  back  this  season.  Ali ! 
I  have  only  too  much  reason  to  know  boys' 
ways." 

"But  tliey  looked  dreadfully  cast  down, 
mamma — as  if  tlicy  had  had  bad  news,"  said 
Lucy  Eldridge,  who,  foreseeing  the  end  of  a 
great  deal  of  unusual  liberty,  felt  very  much 
cast  down  herself. 

"Bertie  Hardwick  looked  as  if  he  had  seen 
a  ghost,"  said  another. 

"No,  it  was  Bertie  Eldridge," cried  a  third. 

Kate  looked  from  her  end  of  the  table  at  her 
aunt's  face,  and  said  nothing ;  and  a  deep  red 
glow  came  npon  Mr.  Sugden's  checks.  These 
two  young  people  had  each  formed  a  theory  in 
haste,  from  the  very  few  facts  they  knew,  and 
both  were  quite  wrong ;  but  that  fact  did  not 
diminish  tlie  energy  with  which  they  cherished 
each  their  special  notion.  Mrs.  Anderson,  how- 
ever, was  imperturbable.  She  sat  near  !Mrs. 
Eldridge,  and  talked  to  her  with  easy  cheerful- 
ness about  the  day's  expedition,  and  all  that 
had  been  going  on.  She  lamented  the  end  of 
the  gayety,  but  remarkc^l,  with  a  smile,  that 
perhaps  the  girls  had  had  enough.  "  I  saw  this 
morning  that  Ombra  was  tired  out.  I  wanted 
her  not  to  go,  but  of  course  it  was  natural  she 
sliould  wish  to  go  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  one 
of  her  racking  headaches,"  slie  said. 

With  the  gravest  of  fiaces,  Kate  listened.  She 
had  heard  nothing  of  Orabra's  headache  till 
that  moment ;  still,  of  course,  the  conversation 
which  Mrs.  Anderson  reported  might  have 
taken  place  in  her  absence ;  but  —  Kate  was 
very  much  disturbed  in  her  soul,  and  very  anx- 
ious that  the  meal  should  come  to  an  end. 

The  moon  had  almost  disappeared  when  the 
company  dispersed.  Kate  rushed  to  her  aunt, 
and  took  her  hand,  and  whispered  in  her  ear ; 
but  a  sudden  perception  of  a  tall  figure  on  Mrs. 
Anderson's  other  hand  stopped  her.  ^^W/iat 
do  you  say,  Kate?"'  cried  her  aunt;  but  the 
question  could  not  be  repeated.  Mr.  Sugden 
marched  by  their  side  all  the  way — he  could 
not  have  very  well  told  why — in  case  he  should 
be  wanted,  he  said  to  himself;  but  he  did  not 
even  attempt  to  explain  to  himself  how  he  could 
be  wanted.  He  felt  stern,  determined,  ready 
to  do  any  thing  or  every  thing.  Kate's  pres- 
ence hampered  him,  as  his  hampered  her.  He 
would  have  liked  to  say  something  more  dis- 
tinct than  he  could  now  permit  himself  to  do. 

"  I  wish  you  would  believe,"  he  said,  sudden- 
ly, bending  over  Mrs.  Anderson  in  the  dark- 
ness, "  that  I  am  always  at  your  service,  ready 
to  do  any  thing  you  want." 

"  You  are  very,  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 


son, with  the  greatest  wonderment.  "  Indeed, 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  ask 
you,  had  I  been  in  any  trouble,"  she  added, 
gently. 

But  Mr.  Sugden  was  too  much  in  earnest  to 
be  embarrassed  by  the  gentle  denial  she  made 
of  any  necessity  for  his  help. 

"At  any  time,  in  any  circumstances, ''lie  said, 
hoarsely.  "  Mrs.  Anderson,  I  do  not  say  tliis 
is  what  I  would  choose ;  but  if  your  daughter 
should  have  need  of  a — of  one  who  would  serve 
her — like  a  brother — I  do  not  say  it  is  what  I 
would  choose — " 

"  My  dear  Itlr.  Sugden  !  you  arc  so  very 
good — " 

"  No,  not  good,"  he  said,  anxiously — "  don't 
say  that — good  to  myself — if  you  will  but  be- 
lieve mc.     I  would  forget  every  thing  else." 

"You  may  be  sure,  should  I  feel  myself  in 
need,  you  will  be  the  first  I  shall  go  to,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  graciously.  ("What  can  he 
mean  ? — what  fancy  can  he  have  taken  into  his 
head?"  she  was  saying,  with  much  perplexity, 
all  the  time  to  herself.)  "I  can  not  ask  you 
to  come  in,  ilr.  Sugden — we  must  keep  every 
thing  quiet  for  Ombra  ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  see 
you  soon." 

And  she  dismissed  him,  accepting  gracious- 
ly all  his  indistinct  and  eager  oilers  of  service. 
"  He  is  very  good ;  but  I  don't  know  what  he 
is  thinking  of,"  she  said,  rather  drearily,  as  she 
turned  to  go  in.  Kate  was  still  clinging  to  her, 
and  Kate,  though  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep 
up  appearances  with  her,  had  better,  I\Irs.  An- 
derson thought,  be  kept  in  the  dark  too,  as 
much  as  was  possible.  "  I  am  going  to  Om- 
bra," she  said.  "Good-night,  my  dear  child. 
Go  to  bed." 

"Auntie,  stop  a  minute.  Oh!  auntie,  take 
me  into  your  confidence.  I  love  her,  and  you 
too.  I  will  never  say  a  word,  or  let  any  one 
see  that  I  know.  Oh!  auntie  —  Ombra — has 
she  gone  with  them  ? — has  she — run — away  ?" 

"Ombra — run  away  !"  cried  Mrs.  Anderson, 
throwing  her  niece's  arm  from  her.  "Child, 
how  dare  you  ?  Do  you  mean  to  insult  both 
her  and  me?" 

Kate  stood  abashed,  drawn  back  to  a  little 
distance,  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  did  not  mean  any  harm,"  she  said,  hum- 
bly. 

"Not  mean  any  harm!  But  you  thought 
my  child — my  Ombra — had  run  away  !" 

"Oh!  forgive  me,"  said  Kate.  "I  know  now 
how  absurd  it  was  ;  but — I  thought — she  might 
be — in  love.  People  do  it — at  least  in  books. 
Don't  be  angry  with  me,  auntie.  I  thought  so 
because  of  your  face.  Then  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  Oh  !  do  tell  me  ;  no  one  shall  ever  know 
from  mc." 

i\Irs.  Anderson  was  worn  out.  She  suft'ered 
Kate's  supporting  ai-m  to  steal  round  her.  She 
leaned  her  head  upon  the  girl's  shoulder. 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  dear,"  she  said,  with  a  sob. 
"  She  has  mistaken  her  feelings  ;  she  is — very 
unhappy.     You  must  be  very,  verj-  kind  and 
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good  to  her,  and  never  let  her  see  you  know 
any  thing.  Oh  I  Kate,  ray  darling  is  very  un- 
happy. She  thinks  she  has  hroken  her  heart." 
•"Then  I  know  I"  cried  Kate,  stamping  her 
foot  upon  the  gravel,  and  feeling  as  Mr.  Sug- 
den  did.  "Oh!  I  will  go  after  them  and 
bring  them  back  I     It  is  their  fault." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Mrs.  Axdebson    awaited    her    daughter's 
awakening  next  morning  with  an  anxiety  which 
was  indescribable.     She  wondered  even  at  the 
deep  sleep  into  which  Ombra  fell  after  the  agi- 
tation of  the  night — wondered,  not  because  it 
was  new  or  unexpected,  but  with  that  wonder 
which  moves  the  elder  mind  at  the  sight  of  \ 
youth  in  all  its  vagaries,  capable  of  such  wild 
emotion  at  one  moment,  sinking  into  profound 
repose  at  another.     But,  after  all,  Ombra  had 
been  for   some   time  awake  ere  her  watchful  \ 
mother  observed.     When  Mrs.  Anderson  look-  | 
ed  at  her,  she  was  lying  with  her  mouth  close- 
ly shut  and  her  eyes  open,  gazing  fixedly  at  the 
light,  pale   as   the   morning  itself,  which  was 
misty,  and  rainy,  and  wan,  after  the  brightness  ' 
of  last  night.     Her  look  was  so  fixed,  and  her 
lips   so    firmly    shut,  that    her    mother   grew 
alarmed.  | 

"Ombra!"  she  said,  softly,  "Ombra,  my 
darling,  my  poor  child!"  ' 

Ombra  turned  round  shaqily,  fixing  her  eyes 
now  on  her  mother's  face  as  she  had  fixed 
them  on  the  light. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  said.      "  Why  are  you  up 
so  early?     I  am  not  ill,  am  I  ?"  and  looked  at } 
her  with  a  kind  of  menace,  forbidding,  as  it , 
were,  any  reference  to  what  was  past. 

"  I  hope  not,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson. 
"You  have  too  much  courage  and  good  sense, 
my  darling,  to  be  ill."  I 

*'Do  courage  and  good  sense  keep  one  from 
being  ill?"  said  Ombra,  with  something  like  a 
sneer;  and  then  she  said,  "Please,  mamma, 
go  away.     I  want  to  get  up,"  j 

"Not  yet,  dear.  Keep  still  a  little  longer. 
You  are  not  able  to  get  up  yet,"  said  poor  Mi-s. 
Anderson,  trembling  for  the  news  which  would 
meet  her  when  she  came  into  the  outer  world 
again.  What  strange  change  was  it  that  had 
come  upon  Ombra?  She  looked  almost  deri- 
sively, almost  threateningly,  into  her  mother's  ' 
face. 

"  One  -.Tould  think  I  had  had  a  fever,  or  that 
some  great  misfortune  had  happened  to  me,"  I 
Fhe  said  ;   "but  I  am  not  a^vare  of  it.     Leave 
me  alone,  please.     I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
do.     I  want  to  get  up.     Mother,  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  look  at  me  so !     You  will  drive  mc 
wild  !     My  nenes  can  not  stand  it ;  nor — nor  , 
my  temper,"  said  Ombra,  with  a  shrill  in  her 
voice  which  had  never  been  heard  there  before.  ' 
"Mamma,  if  you  have  any  pity,  go  away." 

"If  my  lady  will  jKjrmit,  I  will  attend  Mee«  ' 


Ombra,"  said  old  Francesca,  coming  in  with  a 
look  of  ominous  significance.  And  poor  Mrs. 
Anderson  was  worn  out — she  had  been  up  iialf 
the  night,  and  during  the  other  half  she  did  not 
sleep,  though  Ombra  slept,  who  was  the  chief 
sufferer.  Vanquished  now  by  her  daughter's 
unfilial  looks,  she  stole  away,  and  cried  by  her- 
self for  a  few  moments  in  a  comer,  which  did 
her  good,  and  relieved  her  heart. 

But  Francesca  advanced  to  the  bedside  with 
intentions  far  different  from  any  her  mistress 
had  divined.  She  approached  Ombra  solemn- 
ly, holding  out  two  fingers  at  her. 

"I  make  the  horns,"  said  Francesca;  "I 
advance  not  to  you  again,  mademoiselle,  with- 
out making  the  horns.  Either  you  are  an  ice- 
maiden,  as  I  said,  and  make  enchantments,  or 
you  have  the  evil  eye — " 

"  Oh  !  be  quiet,  please,  and  leave  me  alone. 
I  want  to  get  up.  I  don't  want  to  be  talked 
to.  Mamma  leaves  me  when  I  ask  her,  and 
why  should  not  you  ?" 

"Because,  mademoiselle,"  said  Francesca, 
with  elaborate  politeness,  "my  lady  has  fear  of 
grieving  her  child ;  but  for  me  I  have  not  fear. 
Figure  to  yourself  that  I  have  made  you  like 
the  child  of  my  bosom  for  eighteen — nineteen 
year  —  and  shall  I  stand  by  now,  and  see  you 
drive  love  from  you,  drive  life  from  you  ?  You 
think  so,  perhaps  ?  No,  I  am  bolder  than  my 
dear  padrona.  I  do  not  care  sixpence  if  I 
break  your  heart.  You  are  ice,  you  are  stone, 
you  are  worse  than  all  the  winters  and  the 
frosts!  Signorina  Ghiaccia,  you  haf  done  it 
now!" 

"  Francesco,  go  away  !  You  have  no  right 
to  speak  to  me  so.     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Done !"  cried  Francesca,  "  done  ! — all  the 
evil  things  you  can  do.  You  have  driven  all 
away  from  you  who  cared  for  you.  Figure  to 
yourself  that  a  little  ship  went  away  from  the 
golf  last  night,  and  the  two  young  signorini  in 
it.  You  will  say  to  me  that  it  is  not  you  who 
have  done  it ;  but  I  believe  you  not.  Who 
but  you,  Mees  Ombra,  Mees  Ice  and  Snow  ? 
And  so  you  will  do  with  all  till  you  are  left 
alone,  lone  in  the  world — I  know  it.  You  turn 
to  ze  wall,  you  cry,  you  think  you  make  me  cry 
too,  but  no,  Francesca  will  speak  ze  trutt  to 
you,  if  none  else.  Last  night,  as  soon  as  you 
come  home,  ze  little  ship  go  away — cacciato— 
what  you  call  dreaven  away — dreavcn  away, 
like  by  ze  Tramontana,  ze  wind  from  ze  ice- 
mountains  !  That  is  you.  Already  I  haf  said 
it.  You  are  Ghiaccia — you  will  leave  yourself 
lone,  lone  in  ze  world,  wizout  one  zing  to  lof !" 

Francesca's  English  grew  more  and  more 
hroken  as  she  rose  into  fenor.  She  stood  now 
by  Ombra's  bedside,  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
indignation  in  her  words,  and  looks,  and  ges- 
tures;  her  little  uncovered  head,  with  its  knot 
of  scanty  hair  twisted  tightly  up  behind,  nod- 
ding and  quivering ;  her  brown  little  hands 
gesticulating  ;  her  foot  patting  the  floor ;  her 
black  eyes  flashing.  Ombra  had  turned  to 
the  wall,  as  she  said.     She  could  discomfit  her 
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gentle  mother,  but  she  could  not  put  down 
Fiancesca.  And  then  this  news  which  Fran- 
cesca  brought  her  went  like  a  stone  to  the 
dejiths  of  iier  heart. 

"  But  I  will  tell  you. vat  vill  komm,"  she  went 
on,  with  sparks  of  (ire,  as  it  seemed,  flashing 
from  her  eyes — "there  vill  komm  a  day  when 
tlie  ice  will  melt,  like  zc  torrents  in  ze  mount- 
ains. There  will  be  a  rush,  and  a  flow,  and  a 
swirl,  and  tlicn  the  avalanche !  The  ice  will 
become  water — it  will  run  down,  it  will  flood 
ze  contree  ;  but  it  will  not  do  good  to  nobody, 
mademoiselle.  They  will  be  gone,  the  persons 
who  would  have  loved.  All  will  be  over.  Ze 
melting  and  zc  flowing  will  be  too  late — it  will 
be  like  the  torrents  in  May,  all  will  go  with  it 
— ze  home,  ze  friends,  ze  comfort  that  you  love, 
you  English.  All  will  go.  Mademoiselle  will 
be  sorry  then,"  said  Francesca,  regaining  her 
composure,  and  making  a  vindictive  courtesy. 
She  smiled  at  the  tremendous  picture  she  was 
conscious  of  having  drawn,  with  a  certain  com- 
placency. She  had  beaten  down  with  her  fierce 
storm  of  words  the  white  figure  which  lay  turn- 
ed away  from  lier  with  hidden  face.  But  Fran- 
cesca's  heart  did  not  melt.  "Now  I  have  told 
you  ze  trutt,"  she  said,  impressively.  "Ze  bath, 
and  all  things  is  ready,  if  mademoiselle  wishes 
to  get  up  now." 

"What  have  you  been  saying  to  my  child, 
Francesca  ?"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  met  her 
as  she  left  the  room,  looking  very  grave,  and 
with  red  eyes. 

"Nozing  but  ze  trutt,"  said  Fmncesca,  with 
returning  excitement ;  "  vich  nobody  will  say 
but  me — for  I  lof  her — I  lof  her!  She  is  my 
bebe  too.  Madame  will  please  go  down  stairs 
and  have  her  breakfast,"  she  added,  calmly. 
"Mees  Ombra  is  getting  up — there  is  nothing 
more  to  say.  She  will  come  down  in  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  all  will  be  as  usual.  It  will  be 
better  tliat  madame  says  nothing  more." 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  not  unused  to  such  in- 
terference on  Francesca's  part ;  the  only  dif- 
ference was  that  no  such  grave  crisis  had  ever 
happened  before.  She  was  aware  that,  in  mild- 
er cases,  her  own  caressing  and  indulgent  ways 
had  been  powerfully  aided  by  the  decided  ac- 
tion of  Francesca,  and  her  determination  to 
speak  "  ze  trutt,"  as  she  called  it,  without  be- 
ing moved  by  Ombra's  indignation,  or  even  by 
her  tears.  Her  mistress,  though  too  proud  to 
appeal  to  her  for  aid,  had  been  but  too  glad  to 
accept  it  ere  now.  But  this  was  such  an 
emergency  as  had  never  happened  before,  and 
she  stood  doubtful,  unable  to  make  up  her 
mind  what  she  should  do,  at  the  door  of  Om- 
bra's room,  until  the  sounds  within  made  it  ap- 
parent that  Ombra  had  really  got  up,  and  that 
there  was,  for  the  moment,  nothing  further  to 
be  done.  She  went  away  half  disconsolate, 
half  relieved,  to  the  bright  little  dining-room 
below,  where  the  pretty  breakfast  -  table  was 
spread,  with  flowers  on  it,  and  sunshine  stray- 
ing in  through  the  net-work  of  honeysuckles 
and  roses,     Kate  was  at  her  favorite  occupa- 


'  tion,  arranging  flowers  in  the  hall,  but  singing 

I  under  her  breath,  lest  she  should  disturb  Ler 
cousin. 

I  "  How  is  Ombra?"  she  whispered,  as  if  the 
sound  of  a  voice  would  be  injurious  to  her. 

!  "She  is  better,  dear;  I  think  much  better. 
But  oh,  Kate,  for  Heaven's  sake,  take  no  no- 

,  tice,  not  a  word  !  Dou't  look,  even,  as  if  you 
supposed — " 

j  "Of  course  not,  auntie,"  said  Kate,  with  mo- 
mentary indignation  that  she  should  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  such  unwomanly  want  of  com- 
prehension. They  were  seated  quite  cheerfully 
at  breakfast  when  Ombra  appeared.  She  gave 
them  a  suspicious  look  to  discover  if  they  had 
been  talking  of  her — if  Kate  knew  any  thing ; 
but  Kate  (she  thanked  Heaven)  knew  better 
than  to  betray  herself.  She  asked  after  her 
cousin's  headache,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most 
easy  and  natural  way ;  she  talked  (very  little) 
of  the  events  of  tlie  preceding  day.  She  pro- 
pounded a  plan  of  her  own  for  that  afternoon, 

I  which  was  to  drive  along  the  coast  to  a  point 
which  Ombra  had  wished  to  make  a  sketch  of. 

j  "It  will  be  the  very  thing  for  to-day,"  said 
Kate.  "The  rain  is  over,  and  the  sun  is  sliin- 
ing ;  but  it  is  too  misty  for  sea-views,  and  wc 
must  be  content  with  the  land." 

"Is  it  true,"  said  Ombra,  looking  her  moth- 
er in  the  face,  "  that  the  yacht  went  away  last 
night  ?■' 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  Kate,  taking  the  subject  out 
of  Mrs.  Anderson's  hands,  "quite  true.  They 
found  letters  at  the  railway  calling  them  oft' — 

I  or,  at  least,  so  they  said.  Some  of  us  thought 
it  was  your  fault  for  going  away,  but  my  opin- 
ion is  that  they  did  it  abruptly,  to  keep  up  our 
interest.  One  can  not  go  on  yachting  for  ever 
and  ever ;  for  my  part,  I  was  beginning  to  get 
tired.  Wiiereas,  if  they  come  back  again,  af- 
ter a  month  or  so,  it  will  all  be  as  fresh  as  ever." 
"Are  they  coming  back?" 
"Yes,"  said,  boldh%  the  undaunted  Kate. 
Mrs.  Anderson  spoke  not  a  word  ;  she  sat 
and  trembled,  pitying  her  child  to  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  —  longing  to  take  her  into  her 
arms,  to  speak  consolation  to  her,  but  not  dar- 
ing. The  mother,  who  would  have  tried  if  she 
could  to  get  the  moon  for  Ombra,  had  to  stand 
aside,  and  let  Francesca  "tell  ze  trutt,"  and 
Kate  give  the  consolation.  Some  women  would 
have  resented  the  interference,  but  she  was  he- 
roic, and  kept  silence.  The  audacious  little 
fib  which  Kate  had  told  so  gayly  had  already 
done  its  work  ;  the  cloud  of  dull  quiet  which 
had  been  on  Ombra's  face,  brightened.  All 
was  perhaps  not  over  yet. 

Thus,  after  this  interniption  of  their  tran- 
quillity, they  fell  back  into  the  old  dull  routine. 
Mr.  Sugden  was  once  more  master  of  the  field, 
Ombra  kept  herself  so  entirely  in  subjection, 
that  nobody  out  of  the  Cottage  guessed  what 
crisis  she  had  passed  through,  except  this  one 
observer,  whose  eyes  were  quickened  by  jeal- 
ousy and  by  love.  The  curate  was  not  de- 
ceived by  her  smiles,  by  her  expressions  of 
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good  to  her,  and  never  let  her  sec  you  know 
any  thing.  Oh  I  Kate,  my  darling  is  very  un- 
happy. She  thinks  she  has  broken  her  heart." 
"Then  I  know!"  cried  Kate,  stamping  her 
foot  upon  the  gravel,  and  feeling  as  Mr.  Sug- 
den  did.  "Oh!  I  will  go  after  them  and 
bring  them  back !     It  is  their  fault." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

^Irs.  Anderson  awaited  her  daughter's 
awakening  next  morning  with  an  anxiety  which  j 
was  indescribable.  She  wondered  even  at  the  1 
deep  sleep  into  which  Ombra  fell  after  the  agi-  , 
tation  of  the  night — wondered,  not  because  it 
■was  i\evr  or  unexpected,  but  with  that  wonder 
which  moves  the  elder  mind  at  the  sight  of 
youth  in  all  its  vagaries,  capable  of  such  wild 
emotion  at  one  moment,  sinking  into  profound 
repose  at  another.  IJut,  after  all,  Ombra  had 
been  for  some  time  awake  ere  her  watchful 
mother  observed,  ^^^len  Mrs.  Anderson  look- 
ed at  her,  she  was  lying  with  her  mouth  close- 
ly shut  and  her  eyes  open,  gazing  fixedly  at  the 
light,  pale  as  the  morning  itself,  which  was 
misty,  and  rainy,  and  wan,  after  the  brightness 
of  last  night.  Her  look  was  so  fixed,  and  her 
lips  so  firmly  shut,  that  her  mother  grew 
alarmed. 

"Ombra!"  she  said,  softly,  "Ombra,  my 
darling,  my  poor  child  !" 

Ombra  turned  round  shaqily,  fixing  her  eyes 
now  on  her  mother's  face  as  she  had  fixed 
them  on  the  light. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  said.  "Why  are  you  up 
so  early  ?  I  am  not  ill,  am  I  ?"  and  looked  at 
her  with  a  kind  of  menace,  forbidding,  as  it 
were,  any  reference  to  what  was  past. 

*'I  hope  not,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson. 
"You  have  too  much  courage  and  good  sense, 
my  darling,  to  be  ill." 

*'Do  courage  and  good  sense  keep  one  from 
being  ill  ?"  said  Ombra,  with  something  like  a 
sneer;  and  then  she  said,  "Please,  mamma, 
go  away.     I  want  to  get  up." 

"Not  yet,  dear.  Keep  still  a  little  longer. 
Yon  are  not  able  to  get  up  yet,"  said  poor  Mrs. 
Anderson,  trembling  for  the  news  which  would 
meet  her  when  she  came  into  the  outer  world 
again.  What  strange  change  was  it  that  had 
come  upon  Ombra  ?  She  looked  almost  deri- 
sively, almost  threateningly,  into  her  mother's 
face. 

"  One  would  think  I  had  had  a  fever,  or  that 
some  great  misfortune  had  happened  to  me," 
.•^he  said  ;  "but  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  Leave 
me  alone,  please.  I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
do.  I  want  to  get  up.  Mother,  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  look  at  me  so !  You  will  drive  me 
%vild  !  My  nerves  can  not  stand  it ;  nor — nor 
my  temper,"  said  Ombra,  with  a  shrill  in  her 
voice  which  had  never  been  heard  there  before. 
"Mamma,  if  yon  have  any  pity,  go  away." 

"If  my  lady  will  permit,  I  will  attend  Mees 


Ombra,"  said  old  Francesca,  coming  in  with  a 
look  of  ominous  significance.  And  poor  Mrs. 
Anderson  was  worn  out — she  had  been  up  iialf 
the  night,  and  during  the  other  half  she  did  not 
sleep,  though  Ombra  slept,  who  was  the  chief 
sufferer.  Vanquished  now  by  her  daughter's 
unfilial  looks,  she  stole  away,  and  cried  by  her- 
self for  a  few  moments  in  a  corner,  which  did 
her  good,  and  relieved  her  heart. 

But  Francesca  advanced  to  the  bedside  with 
intentions  far  different  from  any  her  mistress 
had  divined.  She  approached  Ombra  solemn- 
ly, holding  out  two  fingers  at  her. 

"I  make  the  horns,"  said  Francesca;  "I 
advance  not  to  you  again,  mademoiselle,  with- 
out making  the  horns.  Either  you  are  an  ice- 
maiden,  as  I  said,  and  make  enchantments,  or 
you  have  the  evil  eye — " 

"  Oh  !  be  quiet,  please,  and  leave  me  alone. 
I  want  to  get  up.  I  don't  want  to  be  talked 
to.  Mamma  leaves  me  when  I  ask  her,  and 
why  should  not  you  ?" 

"Because,  mademoiselle,"  said  Francesca, 
with  elaborate  politeness,  "  my  lady  has  fear  of 
grieving  her  child ;  but  for  me  I  have  not  fear. 
Figure  to  yourself  that  I  have  made  you  like 
the  child  of  my  bosom  for  eighteen — nineteen 
year  —  and  shall  I  stand  by  now,  and  see  you 
drive  love  from  you,  drive  life  from  you  ?  You 
think  so,  perhaps  ?  No,  I  am  bolder  than  my 
dear  padrona.  I  do  not  care  sixpence  if  I 
break  your  heart.  You  are  ice,  you  are  stone, 
you  are  worse  than  all  the  winters  and  the 
frosts !  Signorina  Ghiaccia,  you  haf  done  it 
now!" 

"Francesco,  go  away!  You  have  no  right 
to  speak  to  me  so.     What  have  I  done  ?" 

"Done!"  cried  Francesca,  " done  ! — all  the 
evil  things  you  can  do.  You  have  driven  all 
away  from  you  who  cared  for  you.  Figure  to 
yourself  that  a  little  ship  went  away  from  the 
golf  last  night,  and  the  two  young  signorini  in 
it.  You  will  say  to  me  that  it  is  not  you  who 
have  done  it ;  but  I  believe  you  not.  Who 
but  you,  Mecs  Ombra,  Mees  Ice  and  Snow  ? 
And  so  you  will  do  with  all  till  you  are  left 
alone,  lone  in  the  world — I  know  it.  You  turn 
to  ze  wall,  you  cry,  you  think  you  make  me  cry 
too,  but  no,  Francesca  will  speak  ze  trutt  to 
you,  if  none  else.  Last  night,  as  soon  as  you 
come  home,  ze  little  ship  go  away — cacciato — 
what  you  call  dreaven  away — dreavcn  away, 
like  by  ze  Tramontana,  ze  wind  from  ze  ice- 
mountains  !  That  is  you.  Already  I  haf  said 
it.  You  are  Ghiaccia — you  will  leave  yourself 
lone,  lone  in  ze  world,  wizout  one  zing  to  lof !" 

Francesca's  English  grew  more  and  more 
broken  as  she  rose  into  fervor.  She  stood  now 
by  (Jnibra's  bedside,  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
indignation  in  her  words,  and  looks,  and  ges- 
tures ;  her  little  uncovered  head,  with  its  knot 
of  scanty  hair  twisted  tightly  up  behind,  nod- 
ding and  quivering ;  her  brown  little  hands 
gesticulating  ;  her  foot  patting  the  floor ;  her 
black  eyes  flashing.  Ombra  had  turned  to 
the  wall,  as  she  said.     She  could  discomfit  her 
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gentle  mother,  but  she  could  not  put  down 
Fiancesca.  And  then  this  news  which  Fran- 
ccsca  brought  her  went  like  a  stone  to  the 
dejjths  of  her  heart. 

"  But  I  will  tell  yoavat  vill  komm,"  she  went 
on,  with  sparks  of  fire,  as  it  seemed,  flashing 
from  her  eyes — "there  vill  komm  a  day  when 
tlie  ice  will  melt,  like  ze  torrents  in  ze  mount- 
ains. There  will  be  a  rush,  and  a  flow,  and  a 
swirl,  and  then  the  avalanche !  The  ice  will 
become  water — it  will  run  down,  it  will  flood 
ze  contree  ;  but  it  will  not  do  good  to  nobody, 
mademoiselle.  They  will  be  gone,  the  persons 
who  would  have  loved.  All  will  be  over.  Ze 
melting  and  ze  flowing  will  be  too  late — it  will 
be  like  the  torrents  in  May,  all  will  go  with  it 
— ze  home,  ze  friends,  ze  comfort  that  you  love, 
you  English.  All  will  go.  Mademoiselle  will 
be  sorry  then,"  said  Francesca,  regaining  her 
composure,  and  making  a  vindictive  courtesy. 
She  smiled  at  the  tremendous  picture  she  was 
conscious  of  having  drawn,  with  a  certain  com- 
placency. She  had  beaten  down  with  her  fierce 
storm  of  words  the  white  figure  which  lay  turn- 
ed away  from  her  with  hidden  face.  But  Fran- 
cesca's  heart  did  not  melt.  "Now  I  have  told 
you  ze  trutt,"  she  said,  impressively.  "Ze  bath, 
and  all  things  is  ready,  if  mademoiselle  wishes 
to  get  up  now." 

"What  have  you  been  saying  to  my  child, 
Francesca  ?"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  met  her 
as  she  left  the  room,  looking  very  grave,  and 
with  red  eyes. 

"Nozing  but  ze  trutt,"  said  Fr.lncesca,  with 
returning  excitement ;  "  vich  nobody  will  say 
but  me — for  I  lof  her — I  lof  her !  She  is  my 
bebe  too.  Madame  will  please  go  down  stairs 
and  have  her  breakfast,"  she  added,  calmly. 
"Mecs  Ombra  is  getting  up — there  is  nothing 
more  to  say.  She  will  come  down  in  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  all  will  be  as  usual.  It  will  be 
better  that  madame  says  nuthing  more." 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  not  unused  to  such  in- 
terference on  Francesca's  part ;  the  only  dif- 
ference was  that  no  such  grave  crisis  had  ever 
happened  before.  She  was  aware  that,  in  mild- 
er cases,  her  own  caressing  and  indulgent  ways 
had  been  powerfully  aided  by  the  decided  ac- 
tion of  Francesca,  and  her  determination  to 
speak  "  ze  trutt,"  as  she  called  it,  without  be- 
ing moved  by  Ombra's  indignation,  or  even  by 
her  tears.  Her  mistress,  though  too  proud  to 
appeal  to  her  for  aid,  had  been  but  too  glad  to 
accept  it  ere  now.  But  this  was  such  an 
emergency  as  had  never  happened  before,  and 
she  stood  doubtful,  unable  to  make  up  her 
mind  what  she  should  do,  at  the  door  of  Om- 
bra's room,  until  the  sounds  within  made  it  ap- 
parent that  Ombra  had  really  got  up,  and  that 
there  was,  for  the  moment,  nothing  further  to 
be  done.  She  went  away  half  disconsolate, 
half  relieved,  to  the  bright  little  dining-room 
below,  where  the  pretty  breakfast  -  table  was 
spread,  with  flowers  on  it,  and  sunshine  stray- 
ing in  through  the  net-work  of  honeysuckles 
and  roses.     Kate  was  at  her  favorite  occupa- 


'  tion,  arranging  flowers  in  the  hall,  bat  singing 

I  under  her  breath,  lest  she  should  disturb  her 
cousin. 

I  "  How  is  Ombra?"  she  whispered,  as  if  the 
sound  of  a  voice  would  be  injurious  to  her. 

"She  is  better,  dear;  I  tliink  much  better. 
But  oh,  Kate,  for  Heaven's  sake,  take  no  no- 
tice, not  a  word  !  Don't  look,  even,  as  if  you 
supposed — " 

"  Of  course  not,  auntie,"  said  Kate,  with  mo- 
mentary indignation  that  she  should  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  such  unwomanly  want  of  com- 
prehension. They  were  seated  quite  cheerfully 
at  breakfast  when  Ombra  appeared.  She  gave 
them  a  suspicious  look  to  discover  if  they  had 
been  talking  of  her — if  Kate  knew  any  thing ; 
but  Kate  (she  thanked  Heaven)  knew  better 
than  to  betray  herself.  She  asked  after  her 
cousin's  headache,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most 

I  easy  and  natural  way ;  she  talked  (very  little) 
of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  She  pro- 
pounded a  plan  of  her  own  for  that  afternoon, 
which  was  to  drive  along  the  coast  to  a  point 
which  Ombra  had  wished  to  make  a  sketch  of. 

I  "It  will  be  the  very  thing  for  to-day,"  said 
Kate.  "  The  rain  is  over,  and  the  sun  is  sliin- 
ing ;  but  it  is  too  misty  for  sea-views,  and  we 
must  be  content  with  the  land." 

"Is  it  true,"  said  Ombra,  looking  her  moth- 
er in  the  face,  "  that  the  yacht  went  away  last 
night  ?■' 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  Kate,  taking  the  subject  out 
of  Mrs.  Anderson's  hands,  "quite  true.     They 
found  letters  at  the  railway  calling  them  off — 
or,  at  least,  so  they  said.      Some  of  us  thought 
it  was  your  fault  for  going  away,  but  my  opin- 
ion is  that  they  did  it  abruptly,  to  keep  up  our 
interest.     One  can  not  go  on  yachting  for  ever 
and  ever ;  for  my  part,  I  was  beginning  to  get 
tired.     Whereas,  if  they  come  back  again,  af- 
ter a  month  or  so,  it  will  all  be  as  fresh  as  ever," 
"Are  they  coming  back?" 
"Yes,"  said,  boldly,  the  undaunted  Kate. 
Mrs.  Anderson  spoke  not  a  word  ;   she  sat 
and  trembled,  pitying  her  child  to  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  —  longing  to  take  her  into  her 

[  arms,  to  speak  consolation  to  her,  but  not  dar- 
ing. The  mother,  who  would  have  tried  if  she 
could  to  get  the  moon  for  Ombra,  had  to  stand 

[aside,  and  let  Francesca  "tell  ze  trutt,"  and 

j  Kate  give  the  consolation.  Some  women  would 
have  resented  the  interference,  but  she  was  he- 
roic, and  kept  silence.  The  audacious  little 
fib  which  Kate  had  told  so  gayly  had  already 

i  done  its  work ;  the  cloud  of  dull  quiet  which 
had  been  on  Ombra's  face,  brightened.      All 

I  was  perhaps  not  over  yet. 

Thus,  after  this  interruption  of  their  tran- 
quillity, they  fell  back  into  the  old  dull  routine. 
Mr.  Sugden  was  once  more  master  of  the  field. 
Ombra  kept  herself  so  entirely  in  subjection, 
that  nobody  out  of  the  Cottage  guessed  what 

,  crisis  she  had  passed  through,  except  this  one 
observer,  whose  eyes  were  quickened  by  jeal- 
ousy and  by  love.      The  curate  was  not  de- 

I  ceived  by  her  smiles,  by  her  expressions  of 
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content  with  the  restored  quietness,  by  her  ea- 
gerness to  return  to  all  their  old  occupations. 
He  watched  her  with  anxious  eyes,  noting  all 
her  little  caprices,  noting  the  paleness  which 
would  come  over  her,  the  wistful  gaze  over  the 
sea,  which  sometimes  abstracted  her  from  her 
companions. 

"  She  is  not  happy,  as  she  used  to  be — she 
is  only  making-believe,  like  the  angel  she  is,  to 
keep  us  from  being  wretched,"  he  said  to  Kate. 

'•  Mr.  Sugden,  you  talk  great  nonsense ; 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  my  cousin," 
Kate  would  reply.  On  which  ^Ir.  Sugden  sigh- 
ed heavily  and  shook  his  head,  and  went  oft'  to 
find  Mrs.  Anderson,  whom  he  gently  beguiled 
into  a  corner. 

"You  remember  what  I  said,"  he  would 
whisper  to  her  earnestly — "  if  you  want  my 
services  in  any  way.  It  is  not  what  I  would 
have  wished  ;  but  think  of  me  as  her — broth- 
er;  let  me  act  for  you,  as  her  brother  would,  if 
there  is  any  need  for  it.  Remember,  you  prom- 
ised that  yon  would — " 

""Wiiat  docs  the  man  want  me  to  bid  him 
do?"  Mrs.  Anderson  would  ask,  in  perplexity, 
talking  the  matter  over  with  Kate — a  relief 
which  she  sometimes  permitted  herself;  for 
Ombra  forbade  all  reference  to  the  subject,  and 
she  could  not  shut  up  her  anxieties  entirely  in 
her  own  heart.  But  Kate  could  throw  no  light 
on  the  subject.  Kate  herself  was  not  at  all 
clear  what  had  happened.  She  could  not  make 
quite  sure,  from  her  aunt's  vague  statement, 
whether  it  was  Ombra  that  was  in  the  wrong, 
or  the  Berties,  or  if  it  was  both  the  Berties,  or 
which  it  was.  There  were  so  many  complica- 
tions in  the  question,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  about  it.  But  she 
held  fast  by  her  conviction  that  they  must  come 
back  to  Shanklin — it  was  inevitable  that  they 
must  come  back. 


CHAPTER  xxm. 

Kate  was  so  far  a  true  prophet  that  the  Ber- 
ties did  return,  but  not  till  Christmas,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  days.  For  the  first  time  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter,  time  hung  heavy 
upon  the  hands  of  the  little  household.  Their 
innocent  routine  of  life,  which  had  supported 
them  so  pleasantly  hitherto,  supplying  a  course 
of  gentle  duties  and  necessities,  broke  down 
now,  no  one  could  tell  why.  Routine  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  stays  of  monotonousjife,  so 
long  as  no  agitating  influence  has  come  into  it. 
It  makes  existence  more  supportable  to  millions 
of  people  who  have  ceased  to  be  excited  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  or  who  have  not  yet  left  the 
pleasant  creeks  and  bays  of  youth  for  the  more 
agitated  and  stormy  sea ;  but  when  that  first 
interruption  has  come,  without  bringing  either 
satisfaction  or  happiness  with  it,  the  bond  of 
routine  becomes  terrible.  All  the  succession 
of  duties  and  pleasures  which  had  Fcemed  to 
her  as  the  course  of  nature  a  few  months  be- 


fore— as  unchangeable  as  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  and  as  necessary — became  now  a 
burden  to  Ombra,  under  which  her  nerves,  her 
temper,  her  very  life  gave  way.  She  asked 
herself,  and  often  asked  the  others,  why  they 
should  do  the  same  things  every  day  ? — what 
was  the  good  of  it  ?  The  studies  which  she 
shared  with  her  cousin,  the  little  charities  they 
did — visits  to  this  poor  woman  or  the  other, 
expeditions  with  the  small  round  basket,  which 
held  a  bit  of  chicken,  or  some  jelly,  or  a  pud- 
ding for  a  sick  pensioner;  the  walks  they  took 
for  exercise,  their  sketchings  and  practicings, 
and  all  the  graceful  details  of  their  innocent 
life — what  was  the  good  of  them ?  "The  poor 
people  don't  want  our  puddings  and  things.  I 
dare  say  they  throw  them  away  when  we  arc 
gone,"  said  Ombra.  "  They  don't  want  to  be 
interfered  with — I  should  not,  if  I  were  in  their 
place ;  and  if  we  go  on  sketching  till  the  end 
of  time,  we  never  shall  make  a  tolerable  picture 
— you  could  buy  a  better  for  five  shillings  ;  and 
the  poorest  pianist  in  a  concert-room  would  play 
better  than  we  could,  though  we  spent  half  the 
day  practicing.  'V^^lat  is  the  good  of  it  ?  Oh ! 
if  you  only  knew  how  sick  I  am  of  it  all !" 

"But,  dear,  you  could  not  sit  idle  all  day — 
you  could  not  read  all  day.  You  must  do 
something, "  said  poor  Mrs.  Anderson,  not  know- 
ing how  to  meet  this  terrible  criticism,  "for 
your  own  sake." 

"For  my  own  sake!"  said  Ombra.  "Ah! 
that  is  just  what  makes  it  so  dreadful,  so  dis- 
gusting! I  am  to  go  on  with  all  this  mass  of 
nonsense  for  my  own  sake.  Kot  that  it  is,  or 
ever  will  be,  of  use  to  any  one ;  not  that  there 
is  any  need  to  do  it,  or  any  good  in  doing  it ; 
but  for  my  own  sake !  Oh  I  mamma,  don't  you 
see  what  a  satire  it  is  ?  No  man,  nobody  who 
criticises  women,  ever  said  worse  than  you  have 
just  said.  We  are  so  useless  to  the  world,  so 
little  wanted  by  the  world,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  furbish  up  little  silly,  senseless  occupations, 
sim])ly  to  keep  us  from  yawning  ourselves  to 
death — for  our  own  sakes !" 

"Indeed,  (Jmbra,  I  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean,  or  what  you  would  have,"  Mrs.  An- 
derson would  answer,  all  but  crying,  the  vexa- 
tion of  being  unable  to  answer  categorically, 
increasing  her  distress  at  her  daughter's  con- 
tradictoriness;  for,  to  be  sure,  when  you  anato- 
mized all  these  simple  habits  of  life,  what  Om- 
bra said  was  true  enough.  The  music  and  the 
drawing  were  done  for  occupation  rather  than 
for  results.  The  visits  to  the  poor  did  but  lit- 
tle practical  senice,  though  the  whole  routine 
had  made  up  a  pleasant  life,  gently  busy,  and 
full  of  kindly  interchanges. 

Mrs.  Anderson  felt  that  she  herself  had  not 
been  a  useless  member  of  society,  or  one  whose 
withdrawal  would  have  made  no  difl'crence  to 
the  world  ;  but  in  what  words  was  she  to  say 
80?  She  was  partially  affronted,  vexed,  and 
distressed.  Even  when  she  reflected  on  the 
subject,  she  did  not  know  in  what  words  to 
reply  to  her  argumentative  child.     She  could 
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justify  her  own  existence  to  herself— for  was 
not  she  the  head  and  centre  of  this  house,  upon 
whom  five  other  persons  depended  for  comfort 
and  guidance.  "Five  persons,"  Mrs.  Ander- 
son said  to  herself.  "Even  Ombra  —  what 
would  she  do  without  me?  And  Kate  would 
have  no  home,  if  I  were  not  here  to  make  one 
for  her;  and  those  maids  who  eat  our  bread !" 
All  this  she  repeated  to  herself,  feeling  that  she 
was  not,  even  now,  without  use  in  the  world; 
but  how  could  she  have  said  it  to  her  daughter? 
Probably  Ombra  would  have  answered  that  the 
whole  household  might  be  swept  oil"  the  face  of 
the  earth  without  harm  to  any  one — that  there 
was  no  use  in  them — a  proposition  which  it  was 
impossible  either  to  refute  or  to  accept. 

Thus  the  household  had  changed  its  charac- 
ter, no  one  knew  how.  When  Kate  arranged 
the  last  winterly  bouquets  of  chrysanthemums 
and  autumnal  leaves  in  the  flat  dishes  which 
she  had  once  filled  with  primroses,  her  senti- 
ments were  almost  as  difi'erent  as  the  season. 
She  was  nipped  by  a  subtle  cold  more  penetra- 
ting than  that  which  blew  about  the  Cottage  in 
the  November  winds,  and  tried  to  get  entrance 
through  the  closed  windows.  She  was  made 
uncomfortable  in  all  her  habits,  unsettled  in 
her  youthful  opinions.  Sometimes  a  refreshing 
little  breeze  of  impatience  crossed  her  mind, 
but  generally  she  was  depressed  by  the  change, 
without  well  knowing  why. 

"If  we  are  all  as  useless  as  Ombra  says,  it 
would  be  better  to  be  a  cook  or  a  house-maid ; 
but  then  the  cook  and  the  house-maid  are  of  use 
only  to  help  us  useless  creatures,  so  they  are 
no  good  either  I"  This  was  the  style  of  reason- 
ing which  Ombra's  vagaries  brought  into  fash- 
ion. But  these  vagaries  probably  never  would 
have  occurred  at  all,  had  not  something  hap- 
pened to  Ombra  which  disturbed  the  whole  ed- 
ifice of  her  young  life.  Had  she  accepted  the 
love  which  was  ofiered  to  her,  no  doubt  every 
circumstance  around  her  would  have  worn  a 
sweet  perfection  and  appropriateness  to  her 
eyes ;  or  had  she  been  utterly  fancy-free,  and 
untouched  by  the  new  thing  which  had  been  so 
suddenly  thrust  upon  her,  the  pleasant  routine 
might  have  continued,  and  all  things  gone  on 
ns  before.  But  the  light  of  a  new  life  had 
gleamed  upon  Ombra,  and  foolishly,  hastily,  she 
had  put  it  away  from  her.  She  had  put  it  away 
— but  she  could  not  forget  that  sudden  and  rap- 
id gleam  which  had  lighted  up  the  whole  land- 
scape. When  she  looked  out  over  that  land- 
scape now,  the  distances  were  blurred,  the  fore- 
ground had  grown  vague  and  dim  with  mists, 
the  old  sober  light  which  dwelt  there  had  gone 
forever,  following  that  sudden,  evanescent,  mo- 
mentary gleam.  What  was  the  good  ?  Once, 
for  a  moment,  what  seemed  to  be  the  better, 
the  best,  had  shone  upon  her.  It  fled,  and 
even  the  homelier  good  fled  with  it.  Blank- 
ness,  futility,  an  existence  which  meant  noth- 
ing, and  could  come  to  nothing,  was  what  re- 
mained to  her  now. 

So  Ombra  thought ;  perhaps  a  girl  of  higher 


mind,  or  more  generous  heart,  would  not  have 
done  so;  but  it  is  hard  to  take  a  wide  or  gen- 
erous view  of  life  at  nineteen,  when  one  thinks 
one  has  thrown  away  all  that  makes  existence 
most  sweet.  The  loss  ;  the  terrilde  disappoint- 
ment ;  the  sense  of  folly  and  guilt — for  was  it 
not  all  her  own  fault? — made  such  a  mixture 
of  bitterness  to  Ombra  as  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. If  she  had  been  simply  "crossed  in 
love,"  as  people  say,  there  would  have  been  some 
solace  possible  ;  there  would  have  been  the  vis- 
ionary fidelity,  the  melancholy  delight  of  resig- 
nation, or  even  self-sacrifice  ;  but  here  there  was 
nothing  to  comfort  her — it  was  herself  only  who 
was  to  blame,  and  that  in  so  ridiculous  and 
childish  a  way.  Therefore,  every  time  she 
thought  of  it  (and  she  thouglit  of  it  forever), 
the  reflection  made  her  heart  sick  with  self-dis- 
gust, and  cast  her  down  into  despair.  The  tide 
had  come  to  her,  as  it  comes  always  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  but  she  had  not  caught  it,  and 
now  was  left  ashore,  a  maiden  wreck  upon  the 
beach,  for  ever  and  ever.  So  Ombra  thought — 
and  this  thought  in  her  was  to  all  the  house- 
hold as  though  a  cloud  hung  over  it.  Mrs.  An- 
derson was  miserable,  and  Kate  depressed,  she 
could  not  tell  why. 

"  W^e  are  getting  as  dull  as  the  old  women  in 
the  alms-houses,"  the  latter  said,  one  day,  with 
a  sigh.  And  then,  after  a  pause — "a  great 
deal  duller,  for  they  chatter  about  every  thing 
or  nothing.  They  are  cheery  old  souls ;  they 
look  as  if  they  had  expected  it  all  their  lives, 
and  liked  it  now  they  are  there." 

"  And  so  they  did,  I  suppose.  Not  expected 
it,  but  hoped  for  it,  and  were  anxious  about  it, 
and  used  all  the  influence  they  could  get  to  be 
elected.  Of  course  they  looked  forward  to  it 
as  the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen — " 

"To  live  in  the  alms-houses?"  said  Kate, 
with  looks  aghast.  "  Look  forward  to  it !  Oh, 
auntie,  what  a  terrible  idea!" 

"  Mv  dear,"  !Mrs.  Anderson  said,  somewhat 
subdued,  "  their  expectations  and  ours  are  dif- 
ferent." 

"That  means,"  said  Ombra,  "that  most  of 
us  have  not  even  alms-houses  to  look  forward 
to;  nothing  but  futility,  past  and  present  — 
caring  for  nothing  and  desiring  nothing." 

"Ombra,  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  say 
nextl"  cried  the  poor  mother,  baffled  and  vex- 
ed, and  ready  to  burst  into  tears.  Her  child 
plagued  her  to  the  last  verge  of  a  mother's  pa- 
tience, setting  her  on  edge  in  a  hundred  ways. 
And  Kate  looked  on  with  Open  eyes,  and  some- 
times shared  her  aunt's  impatience  ;  but  chief- 
ly, as  she  still  admired  and  adored  Ombra,  al- 
lowed that  young  woman's  painful  mania  to 
oppress  her,  and  was  melancholy  for  company. 
I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  Kate's  melan- 
choly was  of  a  painful  nature,  or  did  her  much 
harm.  And,  besides  her  mother,  the  person 
who  suffered  most  through  Ombra  was  poor 
Mr.  Sugden,  who  watched  her  till  his  eyes  grew 
large  and  hollow  in  his  honest  countenance;  till 
his  very  soul  glowed  with  indignation  against 
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the  Berties.  The  determination  to  find  «?ut 
Avhich  it  was  who  had  ruined  her  happiness, 
and  to  seek  hira  out  even  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  exact  a  terrible  punisliment,  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  in  him  during  those 
drearj-  days  of  winter.  "As  if  I  were  her 
brother;  though,  God  knows,  that  is  not  what 
I  would  have  wished,"  the  curate  said  to  him- 
self. This  was  his  theory  of  the  matter.  He 
gave  up  with  a  sad  heart  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  move  her  now  to  love  himself.  He  would 
never  vex  her  even,  with  his  hopeless  love,  he 
decided ;  never  weary  her  with  bootless  prot- 
estations ;  never  injure  the  confidential  posi- 
tion he  had  gained  by  asking  more  than  could 
ever  be  given  to  him ;  but  one  day  he  would 
find  out  which  was  the  culprit,  and  then  Ombra 
should  be  avenged. 

Gleams  of  excitement  began  to  shoot  across 
the  tranquil  cheeriness  of  the  winter,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  two  were  coming  again ; 
and  then  other  changes  occuiTcd,  which  made 
a  diversion  which  was  any  thing  but  agreeable 
in  the  Cottage.  Ombra  said  nothing  to  any 
one  abont  her  feelings,  but  she  became  irrita- 
ble, impatient,  and  unreasonable,  as  only  those 
whose  nerves  are  kept  in  a  state  of  painful  agi- 
tation can  be.  The  Berties  staid  but  a  few 
days ;  they  made  one  call  at  the  Cottage, 
which  was  formal  and  constrained,  and  they 
were  present  one  evening  at  the  llectory  to 
meet  the  old  yachting-party,  which  had  been 
60  merrj-  and  so  friendly  in  the  summer.  But 
it  was  merry  no  longer.  The  two  young  men 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  gaycty ;  they  had 
gone  in  for  work,  they  said,  both  in  a  breath, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  by  way  of  apology  for 
themselves.  They  said  little  to  any  one,  and 
next  to  nothing  to  Ombra,  who  sat  in  a  corner 
all  the  evening,  and  furtively  watched  them, 
reddening  and  growing  pale  as  they  moved 
about  from  one  to  another.  The  day  after 
they  left  she  had  almost  a  quarrel  with  her 
mother  and  cousin,  to  such  a  pitch  had  her  ir- 
ritability reached  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
she  burst  into  wild  tears,  and  repented  and  re- 
proached herself,  till  Mrs.  Anderson  and  Kate 
cried  their  eyes  out,  in  pitiful  and  wondering 
sympathy.  But  poor  Ombra  never  quite  re- 
covered herself  after  this  outburst.  She  gave 
herself  up,  and  no  longer  made  a  stand  against 
the  souriJ  irritation  and  misery  that  consumed 
her.  It  affected  her  health,  after  a  time,  and 
filled  the  house  with  anxiety,  and  depression, 
and  pain.  And  thus  the  winter  went  by,  and 
spring  came,  and  Kate  Courtenay,  developing 
unawares,  like  her  favorite  primroses,  blossom- 
ed into  the  flowery  season,  and  completed  her 
eighteenth  year. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Kate's  eighteenth  birthday  was  in  Easter- 
week  ;  anrl  on  the  day  before  that  anniversary 
a  letter  arrived   from   her    uncle   Courtenay, 


which  filled  the  Cottage  with  agitation.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  she  had  written  periodically 
and  dutifidly  to  her  guardian,  Mrs.  Anderson 
being  very  exact  ujion  that  point,  and  had  re- 
ceived occasional  notes  from  him  in  return  ; 
but  something  had  pricked  him  to  think  of  his 
duties  at  tliis  jiarticular  moment,  though  it  was 
not  an  agreeable  subject  to  contemplate.  He 
had  not  seen  her  for  tJiree  years,  and  it  can  not 
be  affirmed  that  the  old  man  of  the  world  would 
have  been  deeply  moved  had  he  never  seen  his 
ward  again ;  but  something  had  suggested  to 
him  the  fact  that  Kate  existed — that  she  was 
now  eighteen,  and  that  it  was  his  business  to 
look  after  her.  Besides,  it  was  the  Easter  re- 
cess, and  a  few  days'  quiet  and  change  of  air 
were  recommended  by  his  doctor.  For  this  no 
place  could  possibly  be  more  suitable  than 
Shanklin  ;  so  he  sent  a  dry  little  letter  to  Kate, 
announcing  an  approaching  visit,  though  with- 
out specifying  any  time. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  first  croquet- 
party  of  the  season  was  to  be  held  at  the  Cot- 
tage in  honor  of  Kate's  birthday,  so  that  the 
announcement  did  not,  perhaps,  move  her  so 
much  as  it  might  have  done.  But  Mrs.  Ander- 
son was  considerably  disturbed  by  the  news, 
Mr.  Courtenay  was  her  natural  opponent — the 
representative  of  the  other  side  of  the  house — 
a  man  who  unquestionably  thought  himself  of 
liigher  condition  and  better  blood  than  herself; 
lie  was  used  to  great  houses  and  good  living, 
and  would  probably  scorn  the  Cottage  and 
Francesca's  cooking,  and  Jane's  not  very  per- 
fect waiting ;  and  then  his  very  name  carried 
with  it  a  suggestion  of  change.  He  had  left 
them  quiet  all  this  time,  but  it  was  certain  that 
their  quiet  could  not  last  forever,  and  the  very 
first  warning  of  a  visit  from  him  seemed  to  con- 
vey in  it  a  thousand  intimations  of  other  and 
still  less  pleasant  novelties  to  come.  What  if 
he  were  coming  to  intimate  that  Kate  must 
leave  the  pleasant  little  house  wliich  had  be- 
come her  home? — what  if  he  were  coming  to 
take  her  away  ?  This  was  a  catastrophe  which 
her  aunt  shrank  from  contemplating,  not  only 
for  Kate's  sake,  but  for  other  reasons,  which 
were  important  enough.  She  had  sufficient 
cause  for  anxiety  in  the  clouded  life  and  con- 
fused mind  of  her  own  child — but  if  such  an 
alteration  as  this  were  to  come  in  their  peace- 
able existence ! 

Mrs.  Anderson's  eyes  ran  over  the  whole 
range  of  possibilities,  as  over  a  landscaj)C.  How 
it  would  change  the  Cottage !  Not  only  the 
want  of  Kate's  bright  face,  but  the  absence  of 
so  many  comforts  and  luxuries  which  her 
wealth  had  secured.  On  the  other  side,  it 
was  possible  that  Ombra  might  be  happier  in 
her  present  circumstances  without  Kate's  com- 
panionship, which  threw  her  own  gloom  and 
irritability  into  sharper  relief.  She  had  always 
been,  not  jealous— the  mother  would  not  per- 
mit lierself  to  use  such  a  word— but  sensitive 
(tliis  was  her  fender  jiaraphrasc  of  an  ugly  re- 
ality), in  respect  to  Kate's  possible  interference 
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with  the  love  due  to  herself.  Would  she  be 
better  alone  ? — better  without  the  second  child, 
who  had  taken  such  a  place  in  the  house.  It 
was  a  miserable  tliought — miserable  not  oidy 
for  the  mother  who  had  taken  this  second  child 
into  her  licart,  but  shameful  to  think  of  for 
Umbra's  own  sake.  But  still  it  might  be  true  ; 
and  in  that  case,  notwithstanding  the  pain  of 
separation,  notwitlistanding  the  loss  of  comfort, 
it  might  be  better  that  Kate  should  go.  Thus 
in  a  moment,  by  the  mere  reading  of  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay's  dry  letter,  which  meant  chiefly,  "  By- 
tlie-way,  there  is  such  a  person  as  Kate —  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  go  and  see  her,"  ^Irs.  An- 
derson's mind  was  driven  into  such  sudden  ag- 
itation and  convulsion  as  happens  to  the  sea 
wlien  a  whirlwind  falls  upon  it,  and  lashes  it 
into  sudden  fury.  Slie  was  driven  this  way 
and  that,  tossed  up  to  the  giddy  sky,  and  down 
to  the  salt  depths ;  her  very  sight  seemed  to 
cliange,  and  the  steady  sunshine  wavered  and 
flickered  before  her  on  the  wall." 

"  Oh  !  what  a  nuisance  I"  Kate  had  exclaim- 
ed, on  reading  the  letter;  but  as  she  threw  it 
down  on  the  table,  after  a  second  reading  aloud, 
her  eye  caught  her  aunt's  troubled  countenance. 
"Are  you  vexed,  auntie?  Don't  you  like  him 
to  come  ?  Then  let  me  say  so — I  shall  be  so 
glad !"  she  cried. 

"  My  dearest  Kate,  how  could  I  be  any  thing 
but  glad  to  see  your  guardian  ?"  said  Mrs.  An- 
derson, recalling  her  powers ;  "  not  for  his 
sake,  perhaps,  for  I  don't  know  him,  but  to 
show  him  tiiat,  whatever  the  sentiments  of  your 
father's  family  may  have  been,  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  proper  feeling  on  our  side.  The 
only  thing  that  troubles  me  is —  The  best 
room  is  so  small ;  and  will  Francesca's  cook- 
ing be  good  enough?  These  old  bachelors  are 
so  particular.  To  be  sure,  we  might  have 
some  things  sent  in  from  the  hotel." 

"If  Uncle  Courtenay  comes,  he  must  be 
content  with  what  we  have,"  said  Kate,  flush- 
ing high.  "Particular,  indeed  !  Kit  is  good 
enough  for  us,  I  should  just  think —  I  sup- 
pose he  knows  you  are  not  the  Duchess  of 
yhanklin,  with  a  palace  to  put  him  in.  And 
nobody  wants  him.  He  is  coming  for  his  own 
jjleasure,  not  for  ours." 

"I  would  not  say  tliat,"  said  Jlrs.  Anderson, 
with  dignity,  "/want  him.  I  am  glad  that 
he  should  come,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  how 
you  .are  being  brought  up." 

^' Being  brought  up  I  But  I  am  eighteen. 
I  have  stopped  growing.  I  am  not  a  child  any 
longer.     I  am  brought  up,"  said  Kate. 

Mrs.  Anderson  shook  her  head  ;  but  she  kiss- 
ed the  girl's  bright  f;tce,  and  looked  after  her, 
as  she  went  out,  with  a  certain  pride.  "  He 
must  see  how  Kate  is  improved — she  looks  a 
different  creature,"  she  said  to  Ombra,  who  sat 
I'y  in  her  usual  languor,  without  much  interest 
in  the  matter. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  see  it,  mamma?  She 
was  always  blooming  and  bright,"  said  neutral- 
tinted  Ombra,  with  a  sigh.  And  then  she  add- 
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ed,  "Kate  is  right,  she  is  grown  up — she  is  a 
woman,  and  not  a  child  any  longer.  I  feel  the 
ditVerence  every  day." 

Mrs.  Anderson  looked  anxiouslj  at  her  child. 

"  You  arc  mistaken,  dear,"  she  said.  "  Kate 
is  very  young  in  her  heart.  She  is  childish 
even  in  some  things.  There  is  the  greatest  dif- 
ference between  her  and  you — what  you  were 
at  her  age." 

"Yes,  she  is  brighter,  gaj-er,  more  attract- 
ive to  every  body  than  ever  I  was,"  said  Ombra. 
"As  if  I  did  not  see  that — as  if  I  did  not  feel 
even-  hour — " 

Mrs.  Anderson  placed  herself  behind  Om- 
bra's  chair,  and  drew  her  child's  head  on  to  her 
bosom,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again.  She 
was  a  woman  addicted  to  caresses ;  but  there 
was  meaning  in  this  excess  of  fondness.  "My 
love!  my  own  darling!"  she  said;  and  then, 
very  softly,  after  an  inteiTal,  "  my  only  one  !" 

"Not  your  only  one  now,"  said  Ombrn,  with 
tears  rushing  to  her  eyes,  and  a  little  indignant 
movement;  "you  have  Kate — " 

"Ombra!" 

"Mamma,  I  am  a  little  tired — a  little — out 
of  temper — I  don't  know — what  it  is ;  yes,  it  is 
temper — I  do  know — " 

"  Ombra,  you  never  had  a  bad  temper.  Oh ! 
if  you  would  put  a  little  more  confidence  in  me ! 
Don't  you  think  I  have  seen  hew  depressed  you 
have  been  ever  since — ever  since — " 

"Since  when!"  said  Ombra,  raising  her 
head,  her  twilight-face  lighting  up  with  a  flush 
and  sparkle,  half  of  indignation,  half  of  teiTor. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  I  have  been  making  a  show 
of — what  I  felt — letting  people  see — " 

"  You  made  no  show,  darling ;  but  surely  it 
would  be  strange  if  I  did  not  see  deeper  than 
others,  Ombra,  listen."  She  put  her  lips  to 
her  daughter's  cheek,  and  whispered,  "Since 
we  heard  they  were  coming  back.  Oh  !  Ombra, 
you  must  try  to  overcome  it — to  be  as  you  used 
to  be.  Y'ou  repel  him,  dear;  you  thrust  him 
away  from  you  as  if  you  hated  him !  And  they 
are  coming  here  to-day." 

Ombra's  shadowy  cheek  colored  deeper  and 
deeper,  her  eyelashes  drooped  over  it ;  she 
shrank  from  her  mother's  eye. 

"Don't  say  any  thing  more,"  she  said,  with 
passionate  deprecation.  "  Don't !  Talking  can 
only  make  things  worse.  I  am  a  fool  I  I  am 
ashamed!  I  hate  myself!  It  is  temper — only 
temper,  mamma!" 

"My  own  child — my  only  child!"  said  the 
mother,  caressing  her;  and  then  she  whispered 
once  more,  "  Ombra,  would  it  be  better  for  you 
if  Kate  were  away?" 

"Better  for  me!"  The  girl  flushed  up  out 
of  her  languor  and  paleness  like  a  sudden  storm. 
"Oh  !  do  you  mean  to  insult  me?"  she  cried, 
with  passionate  indignation.  "Do  you  think 
so  badly  of  me !     Have  I  fallen  so  low  as  that  ?' 

"  ily  darling,  forgive  me !  I  meant  that  you 
thought  she  came  between  us  —  that  yon  had 
need  of  all  my  sympathy,"  cried  the  mother,  in 
abject  humiliation.     But  it  was  some  time  be- 
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fore  Ombra  would  listen.  She  was  stung  by  a 
suggestion  which  revealed  to  her  the  real  unac- 
knowledged bitterness  in  her  heart. 

"You  must  despise  me,"  she  said,  "you,  my 
own  mother !  You  must  think — oh  !  how  bad- 
ly of  me  :  That  I  could  be  so  mean,  so  miser- 
able, such  a  poor  creature  I  Oh  I  mother,  how 
could  you  say  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  me?" 

"Mv  darling  1"  said  the  mother,  holding  her 
in  her  arms;  and  gradually  Ombra  grew  calm, 
and  accepted  the  apologies  which  were  made 
■with  so  heavy  a  heart.  For  Mrs.  Anderson 
saw  by  her  very  vehemence,  by  the  violence  of 
the  emotion  produced  by  her  words,  that  they 
were  true.  She  had  been  right,  but  she  could 
not  speak  again  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  Om- 
bra had  never  before  quite  identified  and  de- 
tected the  evil  feeling  in  her  heart  ;  but  both 
mother  and  daughter  know  it  now.  And  yet 
nothing  more  was  to  be  said.  The  child  was 
bitterly  ashamed  for  herself,  the  mother  for  her 
child.  If  she  could  secretly  and  silently  dis- 
miss the  other  from  her  house,  Mrs.  Anderson 
felt  it  had  become  her  duty  to  do  it ;  but  never 
to  say  a  word  on  the  subject,  never  to  whisper, 
never  to  make  a  suggestion  of  why  it  was  done. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  after  this  conversa- 
tion there  was  not  very  much  pleasure  to  either 
of  them  in  the  croquet-party,  when  it  assembled 
upon  the  sunny  lawn.  Such  a  day  as  it  was  I — 
all  blossoms,  and  brightness,  and  verdure,  and 
life !  the  very  grass  growing  so  that  one  could 
see  it,  the  primroses  opening  under  your  eyes, 
the  buds  shaking  loose  the  silken  foldings  of  a 
thousand  leaves.  The  garden  of  the  Cottage 
was  bright  with  all  the  spring  flowers  that  could 
be  collected  into  it,  and  the  cliff  above  was 
strewed  all  over  with  great  patches  of  prim- 
roses, looking  like  planets  new-dropped  out  of 
heaven.  Under  the  shelter  of  that  cliff,  with 
the  sunshine  blazing  full  npon  the  Cottage- 
garden,  but  lightly  shaded  as  yet  by  the  trees 
which  had  not  got  half  their  summer  garments, 
the  atmosphere  was  soft  and  warm  as  June; 
and  the  girls  had  put  on  their  light  dresses,  ri- 
valing the  flowers,  and  every  thing  looked  like 
a  sudden  outburst  of  summer,  of  light,  and 
brightness,  and  new  existence.  Though  the 
mother  and  daughter  had  heavy  hearts  enough, 
the  only  cloud  upon  the  brightness  of  the  party 
was  in  their  secret  consciousness.  It  was  not 
visible  to  the  guests.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  suf- 
ficiently experienced  in  the  world  to  keep  her 
troubles  to  herself,  and  Ombra  was  understood 
to  be  "not  quite  well,"  which  accounted  for 
every  thing,  and  earned  her  a  hundred  pretty 
attentions  and  cares  from  the  others  who  were 
joyously  well  and  in  high  spirits,  feeling  that 
summer,  and  all  their  outdoor  pleasures,  had 
come  back. 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the  scene  al- 
together. The  cottage  stood  oj>en,  all  its  doors 
and  windows  wide  in  the  sunshine;  and  now 
and  then  a  little  group  became  visible  from  the 
pretty  verand.ah,  gathering  about  the  piano  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  looking  at  something  they 


had  seen  a  hundred  times  before,  with  the  al- 
ways-ready interest  of  youth.  Outside,  upon  a 
bench  of  state,  with  bright  parasols  displayed, 
sat  two  or  three  mothers  together,  who  were 
neither  old  nor  wrinkled,  but  such  as  (notwith- 
standing the  presumption  to  the  contrary)  the 
mothers  of  girls  of  eighteen  generally  are,  wom- 
en still  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  as  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  in  tiieir  way,  as  their  own  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Anderson  was  there,  as  in  duty 
bound,  with  a  smile,  and  a  pretty  bonnet,  smil- 
ing graciously  upon  her  guests.  Then  there 
was  the  indispensable  game  going  on  on  tlie 
lawn,  and  supplying  a  centre  to  the  picture ; 
and  the  girls  and  the  boys  who  were  not  play- 
ing were  wandering  all  about,  climbing  the  cliff, 
peeping  through  the  telescope  at  the  sea,  gath- 
ering primroses,  putting  themselves  into  pretty 
attitudes  and  groups,  with  an  unconsciousness 
which  made  the  combinations  delightful.  They 
all  knew  each  other  intimately,  called  each  other 
by  their  Christian  names,  had  grown  up  to- 
gether, and  were  as  familiar  as  brothers  and 
sisters.  Ombra  sat  in  a  corner  with  some  of 
the  elder  girls,  "  keeping  quiet,"  as  they  said,  en 
the  score  of  being  "not  quite  well;"  but  Kate 
was  in  a  hundred  places  at  once,  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  company,  the  soul  of  every  thing,  en- 
joying herself,  and  her  friends,  and  the  sun- 
shine, and  her  birthday,  to  the  very  height  of 
human  enjoyment.  She  was  as  proud  of  the 
little  presents  she  had  received  that  morning 
as  if  they  had  been  of  unutterable  value,  and 
eager  to  show  them  to  every  bod}-.  She  was 
at  home  —  in  Ombra's  temporary  withdrawal 
from  the  eldest  daughter's  duties,  Kate,  as  the 
second  daughter,  took  her  place.  It  was  the 
first  time  this  had  happened,  and  her  long-sup- 
pressed social  activity  suddenly  blossomed  out 
again  in  full  flower.  With  a  frankness  and 
submission  which  no  one  could  have  expected 
from  her,  she  had  accepted  the  second  place ; 
but  now  that  the  first  had  fallen  to  her,  natural- 
ly Kate  occupied  that  too,  with  a  thrill  of  long- 
forgotten  delight.  Never  in  Ombra's  day  of 
supremacy  had  there  been  such  a  merry  part)'. 
Kate  inspired  and  animated  every  body.  She 
went  about  from  one  group  to  another  with  feet 
that  danced  and  eyes  that  laughed,  an  imper- 
sonation of  pleasure  and  of  youth. 

"  What  a  change  there  is  in  Kate !  Why,  she 
is  grown  up — she  is  a  child  no  longer  I"  the  rec- 
tor's wife  said,  looking  at  her  from  under  her 
parasol.  It  was  the  second  time  these  words 
had  been  said  that  morning.  Mrs.  Anderson 
was  startled  by  them,  and  she,  too,  looked  up, 
and  her  first  glance  of  proud  satisfaction  in  the 
flower  which  she  had  mellowed  into  bloom  was 
driven  out  of  her  eyes  all  at  once  by  the  sudden 
conviction  which  forced  itself  upon  her.  Yc'^, 
it  was  true — she  was  a  child  no  longer.  Om- 
bra's day  was  over,  and  Kate's  day  had  begun. 

A   tear  forced  itself  into  her  eye  with  this 

poignant  thought ;  she  was  carried  away  from 

herself,  and  the  bright  groups  around  her,  Ijy 

J  the  alarmed  consideration,  what  would  come  of 
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it  ? — how  would  Onibva  bear  it  ? — when,  sud- 
denly looking  up,  she  saw  t!ic  neat,  trim  figure 
of  an  old  man,  following  Jane,  the  house-maid, 
into  the  garden,  with  a  look  of  mingled  amaze- 
ment and  amusement.  Instinctively  she  rose 
up,  with  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  terror,  to  en- 
counter tlic  adversary.  For  of  course  it  must 
he  he !  On  that  day  of  all  days  I — at  that  mo- 
ment of  all  moments! — when  the  house  was 
overflowing  with  guests,  every  thing  in  disor- 
der, Francesca's  hands  fully  occupied,  high  tea 
in  course  of  preparation,  and  no  possibility  of  a 
dinner — it  was  on  that  day,  wc  repeat,  of  all 
others,  with  a  malice  sometimes  shown  by  Prov- 
idence, that  Mr.  Courtenay  had  come ! 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

With  a  malice  sometimes  shown  by  Provi- 
dence, we  have  said  ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  wc 
arc  but  expressing  what  many  a  troubled  housc- 
V  ife  has  felt,  and  blamed  herself  for  feeling. 
Is  it  not  on  such  days — days  which  seem  to  be 
selected  for  their  utter  inconvenience  and  gen- 
eral wretchedness — that  troublesome  and  "par- 
ticular" visitors  always  do  come?  When  a 
party  is  going  on,  and  all  the  place  is  in  gay 
disorder,  as  now  it  was,  is  it  not  then  that  the 
sour  and  cynical  guest — the  person  who  ought 
to  be  received  with  grave  looks  and  sober  as- 
pect— suddenly  falls  upon  us,  as  from  the  un- 
kind skies?  The  epicure  comes  when  we  are 
sitting  down  to  cold  mutton — when  the  table- 
cloth is  not  so  fresh  as  it  might  be.  Every 
thing  of  this  accidental  kind,  or  almost  every 
thing,  folloAvs  the  same  rule,  and  therefore  it  is 
with  a  certain  sense  of  malicious  intention  in 
the  untoward  fate  which  pursues  us  that  so 
many  of  us  regard  such  a  hazard  as  this  which 
had  befallen  Mrs.  Anderson.  She  rose  with  a 
feeling  of  impatient  indignation  which  almost 
choked  her.  Yes,  it  was  "just  like  "  what  must 
happen.  Of  course  it  was  he,  because  it  was 
just  the  moment  when  he  was  not  wanted — 
when  he  was  unwelcome — of  course  it  must  be 
he  !  But  Mrs.  Anderson  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, notwithstanding  the  horrible  conscious- 
ness that  there  was  no  room  ready  for  him,  no 
dinner  cooked  or  cookable,  no  opportunity, 
even,  of  murmuring  a  word  of  apology.  She 
smoothed  her  brows  braveh-,  and  put  on  her 
most  cheerful  smile. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — I  am  delighted 
that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  come  to 
see  us  at  last,"  she  said,  with  dauntless  courage. 

Mr.  Courtenay  made  her  his  best  bow,  and 
looked  round  upon  the  scene  with  raised  eye- 
brows, and  a  look  of  criticism  which  went 
through  and  through  her.  "I  did  not  expect 
any  thing  so  brilliant,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  thin 
hands.  "  I  was  not  aware  you  were  so  gay  in 
Shanklin." 

Gay !  If  he  could  only  have  seen  into  her 
heart ! 


For  at  that  very  moment  the  two  Berties  had 
joined  the  party,  and  were  standing  by  Ombra 
in  her  corner ;  and  the  mother's  eye  was  drawn 
aside  to  watch  them,  even  thougli  this  other 
guest  stood  before  her.  The  two  stood  about 
in  an  embarrassed  way,  evidently  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  or  say.  They  i)aid  their  re- 
spects to  Ombra  with  a  curious  humility  and 
deprecating  eagerness  ;  they  looked  at  her  as  if 
to  say,  "Don't  be  angry  with  us — we  did  not 
mean  to  do  any  thing  to  ofl'end  you;"  whereas 
Ombra,  on  her  side,  sat  drawn  back  in  her  seat, 
with  an  air  of  consciousness  and  apparent  dis- 
pleasure, which  Mrs.  Anderson  thought  every 
body  must  notice.  Gay  I — this  was  what  she 
had  to  make  her  so ;  her  daughter,  cold,  es- 
tranged, pale  with  passion  and  disappointment, 
and  an  inexpressible,  incipient  jealousy,  betray- 
ing herself  and  her  sentiments;  and  the  young 
men  so  disturbed,  so  bewildered,  not  knowing 
what  she  meant.  They  lingered  for  a  few  min- 
utes, waiting,  it  seemed,  to  see  if  perhaps  a 
kinder  reception  might  be  given  them,  and  then 
withdrew  from  Ombra  with  almost  an  expres- 
sion of  relief,  to  find  more  genial  welcome  else- 
where ;  while  she  sank  back  languid  and  silent, 
in  a  dull  misery,  which  was  lit  up  by  jealous 
gleams  of  actual  pain,  watching  them  from  un- 
der her  eyelids,  noting,  as  by  instinct,  every  one 
they  spoke  to  or  looked  at.  Poor  Mrs.  Ander- 
son !  she  turned  from  this  sight,  and  kept  down 
the  ache  in  her  heart,  and  smiled  and  said, 

"  Gay  ! — oh  !  no  ,  but  the  children  like  a  lit- 
tle simple  amusement,  and  this  is  Kate's  birth- 
d.ay."  If  he  had  but  known  what  kind  of  gay- 
ety  it  was  that  filled  her  I — but  had  he  known, 
51r.  Courtena}-,  fortunately,  would  not  have  un- 
derstood. He  had  outgrown  all  such  foolish 
imaginations.  It  never  would  have  occurred  to 
him  to  torment  himself  as  to  a  girl's  looks ;  but 
there  seemed  to  him  much  more  serious  mat- 
ters concerned,  as  he  looked  round  the  pretty 
lawn.  He  had  distinguished  Kate  now,  and 
Kate  had  just  met  the  two  Berties,  and  was 
talking  to  them  M-ith  a  little  flush  of  eagerness. 
Kate,  like  the  others,  did  not  know  which  Ber- 
tie it  was  who  had  thrust  himself  so  perverse- 
ly into  her  cousin's  life  ;  but  it  had  seemed  to 
her.  in  her  self-communings  on  the  subject, 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  be  "very  civil "  to 
the  Berties,  to  make  the  Cottage  very  pleasant 
to  them,  to  win  them  back,  so  that  Ombra  might 
be  unhappy  no  more.  Half  for  this  elaborate 
reason,  and  half  because  she  was  in  high  spirits 
and  ready  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  every 
body,  she  stood  talking  gayly  to  the  two  young 
men,  with  three  pair  of  eyes  upon  her.  When 
had  they  come  ? — how  nice  it  was  of  them  to 
have  arrived  in  time  for  her  party  I — how  kind 
of  Bertie  Hardwick  to  bring  her  those  flowers 
from  Langton  I — and  was  it  not  a  lovely  day, 
and  delightful  to  be  out  in  the  air,  and  begin 
summer  again ! 

All  this  Kate  went  through  with  smiles  and 
pleasant  looks,  while  they  looked  at  her.  Three 
pair  of  eyes,  all  with  desperate  meaning  in  them. 
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To  Onibra  it  seemed  that  tlie  most  natural  thing  ' 
in  the  world  was  taking  place.     The  love  which  j 
she  had  rejected,  which  she  had  thrown  away,  { 
was  being  transferred  before  her  very  face  to 
her  bright  young  cousin,  who  was  wiser  than 
slie,  and  would  not  throw  it  away.     It  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  but,  oh.  Heav- 
en, how  bitter  I — so  bitter  that  to  see  it  was 
death :     Mrs.  Anderson  watched  Kate  with  a 
sick  consciousness  of  what  was  passing  through 
her  daughter's  mind,  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of 
it  and  the  bitterness  of  it,  yet  a  poignant  sym- 
pathy with  poor  Ombra's  self-inflicted  suffer- 
ing. 

Mr.  Courtenay's  ideas  were  very  different, 
but  he  was  not  less  impressed  by  the  group  be- 
fore his  eyes.  And  the  other  people  about 
looked  too,  feeling  that  sudden  quickening  of 
interest  in  Kate  which  her  guardian's  visit  nat- 
urally awakened.  They  all  knew  by  instinct 
that  this  was  her  guardian  who  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  that  something  was  going 
to  happen.  Thus,  all  at  once,  the  gay  party 
turned  into  a  drama,  the  secondary  personages 
arranging  themselves  intuitively  in  the  position 
of  the  chorus,  looking  on  and  recording  the  prog- 
ress of  the  tale. 

"I  suppose  Kate's  guardian  must  have  come 
to  fetch  her  away,  'What  a  loss  she  will  be  to 
the  Andersons!"  whispered  a  neighboring  ma- 
tron, full  of  interest,  in  Jlrs.  Eldridge's  ear. 

•'One  never  can  tell,"  said  that  thoughtful 
woman.  "  Kate  is  quite  grown  up  now,  and, 
w  ith  two  girls,  you  never  know  when  one  may 
come  in  the  other's  way." 

This  was  so  oracular  a  sentence,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pick  up  the  conversation  after  it; 
but  after  a  w  hile,  the  other  went  on  : 

'•Let  Hs  take  a  little  walk,  and  see  what  the 
girls  are  about.  I  understand  Kate  is  a  great 
heiress — she  is  eighteen  now^,  is  she  not  ?  Per- 
haps she  is  of  age  at  eighteen." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge. 
"The  Courtenays  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing; 
they  are  staunch  old  Tories,  and  keep  up  all 
the  old  traditions.  But  still  Mr.  Courtenay 
might  tJiink  it  best ;  and  perhaps,  from  every 
point  of  view,  it  might  be  best.  She  has  been 
very  happy  here;  but  still  these  kind  of  ar- 
rangements seldom  last." 

"Ah,  yes  1"  said  the  other,  "  there  is  no  such 
dreadful  responsibility  as  bringing  up  other 
people's  children.  Sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to 
bring  dispeace."  / 

"And  a  girl  is  never  so  well  anywhere,"  add- 
ed Mrs. Eldridge,  "as  in  her  father's  house." 

Thus  far  the  elder  chorus.  The  young  ones 
said  to  each  other,  with  a  flutter  of  confused 
excitement  and  sympathy — "  Oh,  what  an  old 
ogre  Kate's  guardian  looks  1"  "Has  he  come 
to  carry  her  off,  I  wonder?"  "  Will  he  eat  her 
up  if  he  does?"  "Is  she  fond  of  him?  'Will 
she  go  to  live  with  him  when  she  leaves  the 
cottage?"  "How she  stands  talking  and  laugh- 
ing to  the  two  Berties,  w  ithout  ever  knowing  he 
is  here !" 


Mrs.  Anderson  interrupted  all  this  by  a  word. 
"Lucy,"  she  said,  to  the  eldest  of  the  rector's 
girls,  "call  Kate  to  me,  dear.  Her  uncle  is 
here,  and  wants  her — say  she  must  come  at 
once." 

"Oh,  it  is  her  uncle!"  Lucy  whispered  to 
the  group  that  surrounded  her. 

"It  is  her  uncle,"  the  chorus  went  on. 
"Well,  but  he  is  an  old  ogre  all  the  same!" 
"Oh,  look  at  Kate's  face!"  "How  surprised 
she  is!"  "She  is  glad."  "Oh  no,  she  doesn't 
like  it."  "She  prefers  talking  nonsense  to  the 
Berties."  "Don't  talk  so — Kate  never  flirts!" 
"Oh,  doesn't  she  flirt?"'  "But  you  may  be 
sure  the  old  uncle  will  not  stand  that." 

Mr.  Courtenay  followed  the  movements  of 
the  young  messenger  with  his  eyes.  He  had 
received  Mrs.  Anderson's  explanations  smiling- 
ly, and  begged  her  not  to  think  of  him. 

"Pray,  don't  suppose  I  have  come  to  quarter 
myself  upon  you,"  he  said.  "I  have  rooms  at 
the  hotel.  Don't  let  me  distract  your  attention 
from  your  guests.  I  should  like  only  to  have 
two  minutes'  talk  with  Kate."  And  he  stood, 
urbane  and  cynical,  and  looked  round  him,  won- 
dering whether  Kate's  money  was  paying  for 
the  entertainment,  and  setting  down  every 
young  man  he  saw  as  a  fortune-hunter.  They 
had  all  clustered  together  like  ravens,  to  feed 
upon  her,  he  thought.  "This  will  never  do — 
this  will  never  do,"  he  said  to  himself.  How 
he  had  supposed  his  niece  to  be  living,  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  say;  most  likely  he  had  never 
attempted  to  form  any  imagination  at  all  on 
the  subject ;  but  to  see  her  thus  surrounded  by 
other  young  people,  the  centre  of  admiration 
and  observation,  startled  him  exceedingly. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  Lucy  went  up  to 
her  that  he  quite  identified  Kate.  There  she 
stood,  smiling,  glowing,  a  radiant,  tall,  well-dc- 
j  veloped  figure,  with  the  two  young  men  stand- 
ing b}'.  It  required  but  little  exercise  of  fancy 
to  believe  that  both  of  them  were  under  Kate's 
I  sway.  Ombra  thought  so,  looking  on  darkly 
!  from  her  corner ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
'  Mr.  Courtenay  should  think  so  too.  He  stood 
petrified,  while  she  turned  round,  with  a  flush 
of  genial  light  on  her  face.  She  was  glad  to 
see  him,  though  he  had  not  much  deserved  it. 
She  would  have  been  glad  to  see  any  one  wlio 
had  come  to  her  with  the  charm  of  novelty. 
With  a  little  exclamation  of  pleasant  wonder, 
she  turned  round  and  made  a  bound  toward 
him — her  step,  her  figure,  her  whole  aspect 
light  as  a  bird  on  the  wing.  She  left  the  young 
men  witiiout  a  word  of  explanation,  in  her  old 
eager,  impetuous  way,  and  rushed  upon  him. 
Before  he  had  roused  himself  up  from  his  watch 
of  her,  she  was  by  his  side,  putting  out  both  her 
hands,  holding  up  her  peach-check  to  be  kissed. 
Kate  I — was  it  Kate?  She  was  not  only  tall, 
fair,  and  woman  grown — that  was  inevitable — 
but  some  other  change  had  come  over  her,  which 
Mr.  Courtenay  could  not  understand.  She  was 
a  full-grown  human  creature,  meeting  him,  as 
it  were,  on  the  same  level ;  but  there  was  an- 
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other  change  less  natural  and  more  confusinp, 
which  Mr.  Courtenay  could  make  nothing  of. 
An  air  of  celestial  chiklliood,  such  as  had  nev- 
er been  seen  in  Kate  Courtenay,  of  Langton, 
breathed  about  her  now.  She  was  younger  as 
well  as  older ;  slie  was  what  he  never  could 
have  made  her,  what  no  hireling  could  ever 
have  made  her.  She  was  a  young  creature 
with  natural  relationships,  filling  a  natural  ])lace 
in  the  earth,  obeying,  submitting,  influencing, 
giving  and  receiving,  loving  and  being  loved. 
Mr.  Courtenay,  poor  limited  old  man,  did  not 
know  what  it  meant;  but  he  saw  the  change, 
and  he  was  startled.  "Was  it  —  could  it  be 
Kate  ? 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Uncle  Courtenay. 
So  you  have  really,  truly  come?  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you.  It  feels  so  natural — it  is  like 
being  back  again  at  Langton.  Have  you  spoken 
to  auntie  ?  IIow  surprised  she  must  have  been  ! 
"We  only  got  your  letter  this  morning ;  and  I 
never  supposed  you  would  come  so  soon.  If 
we  had  known,  wc  would  not  have  had  all 
those  people,  and  I  should  have  gone  to 
meet  you.  But  never  mind,  uncle,  it  can't 
be  helped.  To-morrow  we  shall  have  you  all 
to  ourselves." 

"I  am  delighted  to  find  you  are  so  glad  to 
see  me,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay.  "  I  scarcely 
thought  you  would  remember  me.  But  as  for 
the  enjoyment  of  my  society,  that  you  can  have 
at  once,  Kate,  notwithstanding  your  party. 
Take  me  round  the  garden,  or  somewhere. 
The  others,  you  know,  are  nothing  to  me  ;  but 
I  want  to  have  some  talk  with  you,  Kate." 

"I  don't  know  what  my  aunt  will  think," 
said  Kate,  somewhat  discomfited.  *'  Ombra  is 
not  very  well  to-day,  and  I  have  to  take  her 
place  among  the  people." 

"  But  you  must  come  with  me  in  the  mean 
time.     I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  lifted  upon  him  for  a  moment  a  counte- 
nance which  reminded  him  of  the  unmanage- 
able child  of  Langton-Courtenay.  But  after 
this  she  turned  round,  consulted  her  aunt  by 
a  glance,  and  was  back  by  his  side  instantly, 
with  all  her  new  youthfuUiess  and  grace. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  she  said,  gayh'. 
"  There  is  not  much  to  show  3-ou,  uncle — every 
thing  is  so  small ;  but  such  as  it  is,  j-ou  shall 
have  all  the  benefit.  Come  along,  you  shall 
sec  every  thing — kitchen-garden  and  all.'! 

And  in  another  minute  she  had  taken  his 
arm,  and  was  walking  by  his  side  along  the 
garden  path,  elastic  and  buoyant,  slim  and  tall 
— as  tall  as  he  was,  which  was  not  saying  much, 
for  the  great  Courtenays  were  not  lofty  of  stat- 
ure ;  and  Kate's  mother's  family  had  that  ad- 
vantage. The  blooming  flace  she  turned  to 
him  was  on  a  level  with  his  own  ;  he  could  no 
longer  look  down  upon  it.  She  was  M-oman 
grown,  a  creature  no  longer  capable  of  being 
ordered  about  at  any  one's  pleasure.  Could 
this  be  the  little  willful  busybody,  the  crazy 
little  princess,  full  of  her  own  grandeur,  the 
meddling  little  gossip,  Kate? 
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"Does  this  sort  of  thing  happen  often?" 
said  Mr.  Courtenay,  leading  Kate  away  round 
the  farther  side  of  the  garden,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  croquet-players.  The  little 
kitchen-garden  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  out  of  sight  even  of  the  pretty  lawn. 
He  was  determined  to  have  her  entirely  to 
himself. 

"What  sort  of  thing,  Uncle  Courtenay?" 
5Ir.  Courtenay  indicated  with  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder  the  company  they  had 
just  left. 

"  Oh  I  the  croquet,"  said  Kate,  cheerfully. 
"No,  not  often  here — more  usually  it  is  at  the 
Rectory,  or  one  of  the  other  neighbors'.  Our 
lawn  is  so  small ;  but  sometimes,  you  know,  wc 
must  take  our  turn." 

"  Oh !  you  must  take  your  turn,  must  you  ?" 
he  said.  "Are  all  these  people  your  rectors, 
or  neighbors,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  There  are  more  Eldridges  than  any  thing 
else,"  said  Kate.  "  There  are  so  many  of  them 
— and  then  all  their  cousins." 

"Ah  I  I  thought  there  must  be  cousins," 
said  ]Mr.  Courtenay.  "  Do  you  know  you  have 
grown  quite  a  young  woman,  Kate?" 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Courtenay,  I  know  ;  and  I  hope 
I  give  you  satisfaction,"  she  said,  laughing,  and 
making  him  a  little  courtesy. 

How  changed  she  was  !  Her  eyes,  which 
were  always  so  bright,  had  warmed  and  deep- 
ened. She  was  beautiful  in  her  first  bloom, 
with  the  blush  of  eighteen  coming  and  going 
on  her  cheeks,  and  the  fjesh  innocence  of  her 
look  not  yet  harmed  by  any  knowledge  of  the 
world.  She  was  eighteen,  and  yet  she  was 
younger  as  well  as  older  than  she  had  been  at 
fifteen,  fresher  as  well  as  more  developed.  The 
old  man  of  the  world  was  puzzled,  and  did  not 
make  it  out. 

"You  are  altered,"  he  said,  somewhat  cold- 
ly; and  then,  "I  understood  from  your  aunt 
that  you  lived  very  quietly,  saw  nobody — " 
"  Nobody  but  our  friends,"  explained  Kate. 
"  Friends  I    I  suppose  you  think  every  body 
that  looks  pleasant  is  your  friend.     Good  lack  ! 
good  lack!"  said  the  Mentor.      "Why,  this  is 
society — this  is  dissipation.     A  season  in  town 
J  would  be  nothing  to  it." 

Kate  laughed.  She  thought  it  a  very  good 
!  joke  ;  and  not  the  fointest  idea  crossed  her  mind 
I  that  her  uncle  might  mean  what  he  said. 

"  Why,  there  are  four,  five,  six  grown-np 
'  young  men,"  he  said,  standing  still  and  count- 
j  ing  them  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  lawn. 
1  "What  is  that  but  dissipation  ?  And  what  are 
'they  all  doing  idle  about  here?  Six  young 
men  I  And  who  is  that  girl  who  is  so  unhappy, 
I  Kate  ?" 

"The  girl  who  is  unhappy,  iincle!"     Kate 

changed   color ;    the   instmct   of  concealment 

]  came  to  her  at  once,  though  the  stranger  could 

have  no  way  of  knowing  that   there  was  any 

J  thing  to  conceal.      "Oh!  I  see,"  she   added. 
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"  You   mean  niy  cousin  Ombra.     She  is  not 
quite  well ;  that  is  why  she  looks  so  pale." 

"  I  am  not  easily  deceived,"  he  said.  "  Look 
here,  Kate,  I  am  a  keen  observer.  She  is  un- 
happy, and  you  are  in  her  way." 

"  I,  uncle  I" 

"You  need  not  be  indignant.  You,  and  no 
other.  I  saw  her  before  you  left  your  agree- 
able companions  yonder.  I  think,  Kate,  you 
had  better  do  your  packing  and  come  away 
with  me." 

"With  you,  uncle?" 

'•  These  are  not  very  pleasant  answers. 
Precisely — with  me.  Am  1  so  much  less  agree- 
able than  that  pompous  aunt  ?"' 

"  Uncle  Courtenay,  you  seem  to  forget  who 
I  am,  and  all  about  it?"  cried  Kate,  reddening, 
her  eyes  brightening.  "My  aunt!  Why,  she 
is  like  my  mother.  I  would  not  leave  her  for 
all  the  world.  I  will  not  hear  a  word  that  is 
not  respectful  to  her.  Why,  I  belong  to  her  I 
You  must  forget — I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Uncle  Courtenay,"  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
subduing  herself.  "Of  course  you  don't  mean 
it;  and  now  that  I  see  you  are  joking  about 
my  aunt,  of  course  you  were  only  making  fun 
of  me  about  Ombra  too." 

"I  am  a  likely  person  to  make  fun,"  said 
Jlr.  Courtenay.  "I  know  nothing  about  your 
Ombras ;  but  I  am  right,  nevertheless,  though 
the  fact  is  of  no  importance.  I  have  one  thing 
to  say,  however,  which  is  of  importance,  and 
that  is,  I  can't  have  this  sort  of  thing.  You 
understand  me,  Kate?  You  are  a  young  wom- 
an of  property,  and  will  have  to  move  in  a  veiy 
different  sphere.  I  can't  allow  you  to  begin 
your  career  with  the  Shanklin  tea-parties.  We 
must  put  a  stop  to  that." 

"  I  assure  you.  Uncle  Courtcnay,"cried  Kate, 
very  gravely,  and  with  indignant  state,  "that 
the  people  here  are  as  good  as  cither  30U  or  I. 
The  Eldridgcs  are  of  very  good  family.  13y- 
the-bye,  I  forgot  to  mention,  they  are  cousins 
of  our  old  friends  at  the  Langton  Itectory  — 
the  Hard  wick's.  Don't  you  remember,  uncle  ? 
And  Bertie  and  the  rest — you  remember  Ber- 
tie?— visit  here." 

"Oh!  they  visit  here,  do  they?"  said  Mr. 
Courtenay,  with  meaning  looks. 

Something  kept  Kate  from  adding,  "He  is 
here  now."  She  meant  to  have  done  so,  but 
could  not,  somehow.  Not  that  she  cared  for 
Bertie,  she  declared  loftily  to  herself;  but  it 
was  odious  to  talk  to  any  one  who  was  always 
taking  things  into  his  head  !  So  she  merely 
nodded,  and  made  no  other  reply. 

"I  suppose  you  are  impatient  to  be  back  to 
your  Eldridgcs,  and  people  of  good  family  ?" 
he  said.  "  The  best  thing  for  you  would  be  to 
consider  all  this  merely  a  shadow,  like  your 
friend  with  the  odd  name.  But  I  am  very 
much  surprised  at  Mrs.  Anderson.  She  ought 
to  have  known  better.  What!  must  I  not  say 
as  much  as  that  ?" 

"Not  to  me,  if  you  please,  uncle,"  cried 
Kate,  with  all  the  heat  of  a  youthful  champion. 


He  smiled  somewhat  grimly.  Had  the  girl 
taken  it  into  her  foolish  head  to  have  loved 
him,  Mr.  Courtenay  would  have  been  much  em- 
barrassed by  the  unnecessary  sentiment.  But 
yet  this  foolish  enthusiasm  for  a  person  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house — for  one  of  the  moth- 
er's people,  who  was  herself  an  interloper,  and 
had  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  Courtenay 
stock,  struck  him  as  a  robbery  from  himself. 
He  felt  angry,  though  he  was  aware  it  was  ab- 
surd. 

"I  shall  take  an  opportunity,  however,  of 
making  my  opinion  very  clear,"  he  said,  delib- 
erately, with  a  pleasurable  sense  that  at  least 
he  could  make  this  ungrateful,  unappreciative 
child  unhappy.  The  latter  half  of  tliis  talk  was 
held  at  the  corner  of  the  lawn,  where  the  two 
stood  together,  much  observed  and  noted  by 
all  the  party.  The  young  people  all  gazed  at 
Kate's  guardian  Mitli  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
awe.  What  could  he  be  going  to  do  to  her? 
They  felt  his  disapproval  aflect  them  somehow 
like  a  cold  shade ;  and  Mrs.  Anderson  felt  it 
also,  and  was  disturbed  more  than  she  would 
show,  and  once  more  felt  vexed  and  disgusted 
indeed  with  Providence,  which  had  so  managed 
matters  as  to  send  him  on  such  a  day. 

"  He  looks  as  if  he  were  displeased,"  she  said 
to  Ombra,  Mhen  her  daugliter  came  near  her, 
and  she  could  indulge  herself  in  a  moment's 
confidence. 

"  What  does  it  matter  how  he  looks  ?"  said 
Ombra,  who  herself  looked  miserable  enough. 

"  My  darling,  it  is  for  poor  Kate's  sake." 

"  Oh,  Kate! — always  Kate!  I  am  tired  of 
Kate!"  said  Ombra,  sinking  down  listlessly 
upon  a  seat.  She  had  the  look  of  being  tirad 
of  all  the  rest  of  tlie  world.  Her  mother  whis- 
pered to  her,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  to  bestir  her- 
self, to  try  to  exert  herself,  and  entertain  their 
guests. 

"People  are  asking  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  already,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Anderson, 
distracted  with  these  conflicting  cares. 

"Tell  them  it  is  temper  that  is  the  matter," 
said  poor  Ombra.  And  then  she  rose,  and 
made  a  poor  attempt  once  more  to  be  gay. 

This,  however,  was  not  long  necessary,  for 
Kate  came  back,  flushed,  and  in  wild  spirits, 
announcing  that  licr  uncle  had  gone,  and  took 
the  whole  burden  of  the  entertainment  on  her 
own  shoulders.  Even  this,  though  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  her,  Ombra  felt  as  an  injury.  She  re- 
sented Kate's  assumption  of  the  first  place  ; 
she  resented  tlie  wistful  looks  which  her  cousin 
directed  to  herself,  and  all  her  caressing  words 
and  ways. 

"Dear  Ombra,  go  and  rest,  and  I  will  look 
after  these  tiresome  i)COple,"Kate  said,  putting 
her  arm  round  her. 

"  I  don't  want  to  rest — pray  take  no  notice  of 
me— let  me  alone !"  cried  Ombra.  It  was  tem- 
per— certainly  it  was  temper — nothing  more. 

"  But  don't  think  you  have  got  rid  of  him, 
auntie,  dear,"  whispered  Kate,  in  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's car.      "He  says  he  is  coming  back  to- 
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niglit,  when  all  tlicse  peo])lc  arc  gone  —  or  if 
not  to-night,  at  least  to-morrow  morning  —  to 
have  some  serious  talk.  Let  ns  keep  every 
liody  as  late  as  possible,  and  balk  him  for  to- 
night."' 

"  Why  should  I  wish  to  bnlk  him,  my  dear  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Anderson,  Avith  all  her  natural  dig- 
nity, "lie  and  I  can  have  but  one  racctiiig- 
ground,  one  common  interest,  and  that  is  your 
welfare,  Kate." 

"Well,  auntie,  I  want  to  balk  him,"  cried 
the  girl,  "and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  keep  him 
off.  After  tea  wc  shall  have  sonse  music,"  she 
added,  with  a  laugh,  "  for  the  Bcrties,  auntie, 
who  are  so  fond  of  music.  The  Bcrties  must 
stay  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  every  thing 
will  come  right." 

Poor  Airs.  Anderson  !  She  shook  her  head 
with  a  kind  of  mild  despair.  The  Bcrties  were 
as  painful  a  subject  to  her  as  Mr.  Courtenay. 
She  was  driven  to  her  wits'  end.  To  her  the 
disapproving  look  of  the  latter  was  a  serious 
business;  and  if  she  could  have  done  it,  in- 
stead of  tempting  them  to  stay  all  night,  she 
would  fain  have  sent  off  the  two  Berties  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  All  tliis  she  had  to  bear 
upon  her  weighted  sliouldcrs,  and  all  the  time 
to  smile,  and  chat,  and  make  herself  agreeable. 
Thus  the  pretty  elysium  of  the  Cottage  —  its 
banks  of  early  flowers,  its  flush  of  spring  vege- 
tation and  blossom,  and  the  gay  group  on  the 
lawn — was  like  a  rose  with  canker  in  it — plenty 
of  canker — and  seated  deep  in  the  veiy  heart 
of  the  bloom. 

But  Kate  managed  to  carry  out  her  intention, 
as  she  generally  did.  She  delayed  the  high  tea 
which  was  to  wind  up  the  rites  of  the  afternoon. 
When  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  put  it  oft',  she 
lengthened  it  out  to  the  utmost  of  her  capabili- 
ties. She  introduced  music  afterward,  as  she 
had  threatened — in  short,  she  did  every  thing 
an  ingenious  young  woman  could  do  to  extend 
the  festivities.  When  she  felt  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Courtenay  must  have  given  up  all  thought 
of  repeating  his  visit  to  the  Cottage,  she  re- 
laxed in  her  exertions  and  let  the  guests  go — 
not  reflecting,  poor  child,  in  her  innocence,  that 
the  lighted  windows,  the  music,  the  gay  chatter 
of  conversation  which  Mr.  Courtenay  heard 
when  he  turned,  baffled,  from  the  Cottage  door 
at  nine  o'clock,  had  confirmed  all  his  doubts 
and  quickened  all  his  fears. 

"Xow,  auntie  dear,  we  are  safe — at  least,  for 
to-night," she  said;  "for  I  fear  Uncle  Courte- 
nay means  to  make  himself  disagreeable  —  I 
could  see  it  in  his  face ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  able  for  any  more  worry  to-night." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  your  uncle 
Courtenay,  my  dear. " 

"  Oh  no — of  course  not ;  but  you  are  tired. 
And  where  is  Ombra  ? — Ombra,  where  are  you  ? 
What  has  become  of  her?"  cried  Kate. 

"She  is  more  tired  than  I  am — perhaps  she 
has  gone  to  bed.  Kate,  my  darling,  don't  make 
her  talk  to-night." 

Kate  did  not  hear  the  end  of  this  speech ; 


she  had  rushed  away,  calling  Ombra  through 
the  house.  There  was  no  answer,  but  she  saw 
a  shadow  in  the  verandah,  and  burned  there  to 
see  who  it  was.  There,  under  the  green  climb- 
ing tendrils  of  the  clematis,  a  dim  figure  was 
standing,  clinging  to  the  rustic  pillar,  looking 
out  into  the  darkness.  Kate  stole  behind  her, 
and  ])ut  her  arm  round  her  cousin's  waist.  To 
her  amazement,  she  was  thrust  away,  but  not  so 
quickly  as  to  be  unaware  that  Ombra  was  cry- 
ing. Kate's  consternation  was  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  speech. 

"  Oh  !  Ombra,  w  hat  is  wrong  ? — are  you  ill  ? 
— have  I  done  any  thing  ?  Oh  I  I  can  not  bear 
to  see  you  cry!" 

"I  am  not  crying,"  was  the  answer,  in  a 
voice  made  steady  by  pride. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  please.  Oh! 
Ombra,  I  am  so  sorry!  Tell  me  what  it  is!" 
cried  wistful  Kate. 

"It  is  temper," cried  Ombra,  after  a  pause, 
with  a  sudden  outburst  of  sobs.  "There,  that 
is  all ;  now  leave  me  to  myself,  after  you  have 
made  me  confess.  It  is  temper,  temper,  tem- 
per— nothing !  I  thought  I  had  not  any,  but  I 
liave  the  temper  of  a  fiend,  and  I  am  trying  to 
struggle  against  it.  Oh  I  for  Heaven's  sake,  let 
me  alone !"' 

Kate  took  away  her  arm,  and  withdrew  her- 
self humbly,  with  a  grieved  and  wondering  pain 
in  her  heart.  Ombra  with  the  temper  of  a 
fiend! — Ombra  repulsing  her,  turning  away 
from  her,  rejecting  her  sympathy !  She  crept 
to  her  little  white  bedroom,  all  silent,  and 
frightened  in  her  surprise,  not  knowing  what 
to  think.  Was  it  a  mere  caprice — a  cloud  that 
woidd  be  over  to-morrow? — was  it  only  the  re- 
sult of  illness  and  weariness  ? — or  had  some  sud- 
den curtain  been  drawn  aside,  opening  to  her  a 
new  mystery,  an  unsuspected  darkness  in  this 
sweet  life  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Long  after  Kate's  little  bedchamber  had  Atll- 
en  into  darkness,  the  light  still  twinkled  in  the 
windows  of  the  Cottage  drawing-room.  The 
lamp  was  still  alight  at  midnight,  and  Ombra 
and  her  mother  sat  together,  with  the  marks 
of  tears  on  their  cheeks,  still  talking,  discuss- 
ing, going  over  their  difliiculties. 

"I  could  bear  him  to  go  away,"  Ombra  had 
said,  in  her  passion;  "I  could  bear  never  to 
see  him  again.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should 
be  glad.  Oh!  I  am  ashamed — ashamed  to  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  to  care  for  one  who  perhaps 
cares  no  longer  for  me  !  If  he  M^ould  only  go 
away ;  or  if  I  could  run  away,  and  never  more 
see  him  again !  It  is  not  that,  mamma — it  is 
not  that.  It  is  my  own  fault  that  I  am  unhap- 
py. After  what  he  said  to  me,  to  see  him  with 
— her!  Yes,  though  I  should  die  with  shame, 
I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  He  comes  and  looks 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  naughty  child,  and  then  he 
goes  and  smiles  and  talks  to  /ter — after  all  he 
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said.  Oh  I  it  is  temper,  mamma,  vile  temper 
and  jealousy,  and  I  don't  know  what  I  I  liate 
her  then,  and  him ;  and  I  detest  myself.  I 
could  kill  myself,  so  much  am  I  ashamed  !" 

"  Ombra  I  Ombra !  my  darling,  don't  speak 
so ! — it  is  so  unlike  you  !" 

"Yes," she  said,  with  a  certain  scorn,  "it  is 
so  unlike  me,  that  I  was  appalled  at  myself 
when  I  found  it  out.  But  what  do  you  know 
about  me,  mother?  How  can  you  tell  I  might 
not  be  capable  of  any  thing  that  is  bad,  if  I 
were  only  tempted,  as  well  as  this  ?" 

"  My  darling  I  my  darling ! "  said  the  mother, 
in  her  consternation,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"Yes,"'  the  girl  went  on,  "your  darling, 
whom  yon  have  brought  up  out  of  the  reach 
of  evil,  who  was  always  so  gentle,  and  so  quiet, 
and  so  good.  I  know — I  remember  how  I  have 
heard  people  speak  of  me.  I  was  called  Ombra 
because  I  was  such  a  shadowy,  still  creature, 
too  gentle  to  make  a  noise.  Oh  I  how  often  I 
have  heard  that  I  was  good — until  I  was  tempt- 
ed. If  I  were  tempted  to  murder  any  body, 
perhaps  I  should  be  capable  of  it.  I  feel  half 
like  it  sometimes  now." 

Mrs.  Anderson  laid  her  hand  peremptorily 
on  her  daughter's  arm. 

"This  is  monstious  I"  she  said.  "Ombra, 
you  have  talked  yourself  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. I  will  not  be  sorrj-  for  you  any  longer. 
It  is  mere  madness,  and  it  mnst  be  brought  to 
a  close." 

"It  is  not  madness  I"  she  cried — "  I  wish  it 
were.  I  sometimes  hope  it  will  come  to  be.  It 
is  temper! — temper!  and  I  hate  it!  And  I 
can  not  struggle  against  it.  Every  time  he 
goes  near  h'er — every  time  she  speaks  to  him  ! 
Oh  !  it  must  be  some  devil,  do  you  tliink — like 
the  devils  in  the  Bible — that  has  got  possession 
of  me  ?■' 

"Ombra,  you  are  ill — you  must  go  to  bed," 
said  her  mother.  "Why  do  you  shake  your 
head  ?  You  will  wear  yourself  into  a  fever ; 
and  what  is  to  become  of  mc  ?  Think  a  little 
of  me.  I  have  troubles,  too,  though  they  are 
not  like  yours.  Trj-  to  turn  your  mind,  dear, 
from  what  vexes  you,  and  sympathize  with  me. 
Think  what  an  unpleasant  surjirise  to  me  to  see 
that  disagreeable  old  man  ;  and  that  he  should 
have  come  to-day,  of  all  days;  and  the  inter- 
view I  shall  ha»e  to  undergo  to-morrow — " 

"Mamma,"  said  Ombra,  with  reproof  in  her 
tone,  "  how  strange  It  is  that  you  should  think 
of  such  trifles.  What  is  he  to  you?  A  man 
whom  you  care  nothing  for — whom  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  with  eyes 
-teadily  fixed  upon  her  daughter,  "  I  have  told 
you  before  it  is  for  Kate's  sake." 

"Oil'  Kate!"  Ombra  made  a  gesture  of 
impatience.  In  her  present  mood,  she  could 
not  bear  her  cousin's  name.  But  her  mother 
had  been  thinking  over  many  things  during  this 
long  afternoon,  which  had  been  so  gay,  and 
dragged  so  heavily.  She  had  considered  the 
whole  situation,  and  had  made  up  her  mind. 


so  fiir  as  it  was  practicable,  to  a  certain  course 
of  action.  Neither  for  love's  sake,  nor  for 
many  other  considerations,  could  she  spare 
Kate.  Even  Ombra's  feelings  Jinist  yield,  though 
she  had  been  so  indiscreet  even  as  to  contem- 
plate the  idea  of  sacrificing  Kate  for  Ombra's 
feelings.  But  now  she  had  tliought  better  of 
it,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  Ombra  too  could  only  feel  as  a 
sister  to  Kate. 

"  Ombra,  you  are  warped  and  unhappy  just 
now;  you  don't  do  justice  either  to  your  cousin 
or  yourself.  But,  even  at  this  moment,  sure- 
ly you  can  not  have  thrown  aside  every  thing  ; 
you  can  not  be  devoid  of  all  natural  feeling  for 
Kate. " 

"  I  have  no  natural  feeling,"  she  said,  hoarse- 
ly. "  Have  not  I  told  you  so  ?  I  would  not 
allow  myself  to  say  it  till  you  put  it  into  my 
head.  But,  mamma,  it  is  true.  I  want  her 
out  of  my  way.  Oh,  you  need  not  look  so  hor- 
rified ;  you  thought  so  yourself  tliis  morning. 
From  the  first,  I  felt  she  was  in  my  way.  She 
deranged  all  our  plans — slie  came  between  you 
and  me.  Let  her  go  !  she  is  richer  than  we  are, 
and  better  off.  Why  should  she  stay  here,  in- 
terfering with  our  life  ?  Let  her  go  !  I  want 
her  out  of  my  way ! " 

"Ombra!"  said  Mis.  Anderson,  rising  ma- 
jestically from  her  chair.  She  was  so  near 
breaking  down  altogether,  and  forgetting  ev- 
ery- other  consideration  for  her  child's  pleasure, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  her  to  be  vciy  majestic. 
"Ombra,  I  should  have  thought  that  proper 
feeling  alone —  Yes,  proper  feeling !  a  sense 
of  what  was  fit  and  becoming  in  our  position, 
and  in  hers.  You  turn  away — you  will  not 
listen.  Well,  then,  it  is  for  me  to  act.  It  goes 
to  my  heart  to  feel  myself  alone  like  this,  hav- 
ing to  oppose  my  own  cliild.  But,  since  it  must 
be  so,  since  you  compel  me  to  act  by  myself,  I 
tell  )-ou  plainly,  Ombra,  I  will  not  give  up  Kate, 
She  is  alone  in  the  world  ;  she  is  my  only  sis- 
ter's only  child  ;  she  is — " 

Ombra  put  lier  hands  to  her  ears  in  petu- 
lance and  anger. 

"I  know,"  she  cried;  "spare  me  the  rest. 
I  know  all  her  description,  and  what  she  is  to 
me." 

"She  is  five  hundred  a  year,"  said  Mrs.  An- 
derson, secretly  in  her  heart,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
for  she  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  to  herself 
that  this  fact  would  come  into  the  foreground. 
"  I  will  not  give  the  poor  child  up,"  she  said, 
with  a  voice  that  faltered.     Bitter  to  her  in  ev- 
er)- way  was  this  controversy,  almost  the  first  in 
which  she  had  ever  resisted  Ombra.     Though 
,  she  looked  majestic  in  conscious  virtue,  what 
I  a  pained  and  faltering  heart  it  was  which  she 
I  concealed  under  that  resolute  aspect!     She  put 
,  away  the  books  and  work-basket  from  the  ta- 
:  ble,  and  lighted  the  candles,  and  screwed  down 
'  the  lamp  with  indescribable  inward  tremors. 
If  she  considered  Ombra  alone  in  the  matter, 
'  and  Ombra  was  habitually,  invariably  her  first 
I  object,  she   would   be   compelled   to   abandon 
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Kate,  whom  she  loved — and  loved  tndy! — and 
five  hundred  ii  year  would  be  taken  out  of  their 
housekeeping  at  once. 

Poor  Mrs.  Anderson !  she  was  not  mercena- 
ry, she  was  fond  of  her  niece,  but  she  knew 
how  much  comfort,  liow  much  modest  imjjor- 
tancc,  how  much  case  of  mind,  was  in  five  hun- 
dred a  year.  When  she  settled  in  the  Cottage 
at  first,  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and  ar- 
ranged all  her  plans  on  the  basis  of  her  own 
small  income,  and  had  anxiously  determined 
to  "  make  it  do,"  knowing  that  the  task  would 
be  difficult  enough.  But  Kate's  advent  had 
changed  all  that.  She  had  brought  relief  from 
many  jietty  cares,  as  well  as  many  comforts 
and  elegancies  with  her.  They  could  have 
done  without  them  before  she  came,  but  now 
what  a  ditTerence  this  withdrawal  would  make ! 
Ombra  herself  would  feel  it.  "  Orabra  would 
miss  her  cousin  a  great  deal  more  than  she  sup- 
poses," Mrs.  Anderson  said  to  herself,  as  she 
went  up  stairs  ;  "  and,  as  for  me,  how  I  should 
miss  her!"  She  went  into  Kate's  room  that 
night  with  a  sense  in  her  heart  that  she  had 
something  to  make  np  to  Kate.  She  had 
wronged  her  in  thinking  of  the  five  hundred  a 
year ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  loved  her.  She 
stole  into  the  small  white  chamber  very  softly, 
and  kissed  the  sleeping  face  with  most  moth- 
erly fondness.  Was  it  her  fault  that  two  sets 
of  feelings,  two  dili'erent  motives,  influenced 
her?  The  shadow  of  Kate's  future  wealth,  of 
the  splendor  and  power  to  come,  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  little  white  bed  in  which  lay  a  sin- 
gle individual  of  that  species  of  God's  creation 
which  appeals  most  forcibly  to  all  tender  sym- 
pathies— an  innocent,  unsuspecting  girl ;  and 
the  shadow  of  worldly  disinterestedness  came 
into  the  room  with  the  kind-hearted  woman, 
who  would  have  been  good  to  any  motherless 
child,  and  loved  this  one  with  all  her  heart. 
And  it  is  so  difficult  to  discriminate  the  shad- 
ow from  the  reality  ;  the  false  from  the  true. 

Mr.  Courtenay  came  to  the  Cottage  next 
morning,  and  had  a  solemn  and  long  interview 
with  Mrs.  Anderson.  Kate  watched  about  the 
door,  and  hovered  in  the  passages,  hoping  to  be 
called  in.  She  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
to  be  able  to  listen  at  the  key-hole,  but  reluc- 
tantly yielded  to  honor,  which  forbade  such  an 
indulgence.  When  she  saw  her  uncle  go  awav 
without  asking  for  her,  her  heart  sank  ;  and  still 
more  did  her  heart  sink  when  she  perceived 
the  solemn  aspect  with  which  her  aunt  came 
into  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Anderson  was 
very  solemn  and  stately,  as  majestic  as  she  had 
been  the  night  before,  but  there  was  relief  and 
comfort  in  her  eyes.  She  looked  at  the  U\o 
girls  as  she  came  in  with  a  smile  of  tenderness 
which  looked  almost  like  pleasure.  Ombra 
was  writing  at  the  little  table  in  the  window — 
some  of  her  poetry,  no  doubt.  Kate,  in  a  most 
restless  state,  had  been  dancing  about  from  her 
needle-work  to  her  music,  and  from  that  to 
three  or  four  books,  which  lay  open,  one  here 
and  one  there,  as  she  had  thrown  them  down. 


When  her  aunt  came  in  she  stopped  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  yellow  mag- 
azine in  her  hand,  almost  too  breathless  to  ask 
a  question ;  while  ^Irs.  Anderson  seated  her- 
self at  the  table,  as  if  in  a  pulpit,  brimful  of 
something  to  say. 

"What  is  it,  auntie?"  cried  Kate. 

"My  dear  children,  both  of  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Anderson,  "I  have  something  very  important 
to  say  to  you.  You  may  have  supposed,  Kate, 
that  I  did  not  appreciate  your  excellent  uncle ; 
but  now  that  I  know  his  real  goodness  of  heart, 
and  the  admirable  feeling  he  has  shown — Om- 
bra, do  give  up  your  writing  for  a  moment ! 
Kate,  your  uncle  is  anxious  to  give  us  all  a 
holiday — he  wishes  me  to  take  you  abroad." 

"  Abroad  !"  cried  both  the  girls  together,  one 
in  a  shrill  tone,  as  of  bewilderment  and  despera- 
tion, one  joyous  as  delight  could  make  it.  Mvs. 
Anderson  expanded  gradually,  and  nodded  her 
head. 

"For  many  reasons,"  she  said,  significanth-, 
"your  uncle  and  I,  on  talking  it  over,  decided 
that  the  very  best  thing  for  you  both  would  be 
to  make  a  little  tour.  lie  tells  me  you  have 
long  wished  for  it,  Kate.  And  to  Ombra,  too, 
the  novelty  will  be  of  use — " 

"Novelty!"  said  Ombra,  in  a  tone  of  scorn, 
"Where  does  he  mean  us  to  go,  then?  To 
Japan,  or  Timbuctoo,  I  suppose." 

"Not  quite  so  far,"  said  her  mother,  tiTing 
to  smile.  "We  have  been  to  a  great  many 
places,  it  is  true,  but  not  all  the  places  in  the 
world ;  and  to  go  back  to  Italy,  for  instance, 
will  be  novelty,  even  though  we  have  been 
there  before.  We  shall  go  with  every  com- 
fort, taking  the  pleasantest  way.  Ombra,  my 
love !" 

"  Oh  !  you  must  settle  it  as  you  please,"  cried 
Ombra,  rising  hastily.  She  put  her  papers 
quickly  together ;  then,  with  her  impetuous 
movements,  swept  half  of  them  to  the  ground, 
and  rushed  to  the  door,  not  pausing  to  pick 
them  up.  But  there  she  paused,  and  turned 
round,  her  face  pale  with  passion.  "  You  know 
you  don't  mean  to  consult  me,"  she  said,  hur- 
riedly. "What  is  the  use  of  making  a  pre- 
tense?    You  must  settle  it  as  you  please." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Kate,  after  she 
had  disappeared,  growing  pale  with  sympathy. 
"Oh!  auntie  dear,  what  is  the  matter?  She 
was  never  like  this  before." 

"  She  is  ill,  poor  child,"  said  the  mother,  who 
was  distracted,  but  dared  not  show  it.  And 
then  she  indulged  hei"self  in  a  few  tears,  giving 
an  excuse  for  them  which  betrayed  nothing. 
"Oh!  Kate,  what  will  become  of  me  if  there 
is  any  thing  serious  the  matter?  She  is  ill, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do!" 

"Send  for  the  doctor,^unt,"  suggested  Kate. 

"  The  doctor  can  do  nothing,  dear.  It  is  a 
— a  complaint  her  father  had.  She  would  not 
say  any  thing  to  the  doctor.  She  has  been 
vexed  and  bothered — " 

"Then  this  is  the  very  thing  for  her,"  said 
Kate.     "  This  will  cure  her.  ,  They  say  change 
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is  good  for  every  one.     "We  have  been  so  long 
shut  up  in  this  poky  little  place." 

On  other  occasions  Kate  had  sworn  that  the 
island  and  the  cottage  were  the  spots  in  all  the 
world  most  dear  to  her  heart.  This  was  the 
first  effect  of  novelty  upon  her.  She  felt,  in  a 
moment,  that  her  aspirations  were  wide  as  the  j 
globe,  and  that  she  had  been  cooped  up  all  her  ^ 
life.  ! 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  fervently,  "I 
have  felt  it.  We  have  not  been  living,  we  have 
been  vegetating.  With  change  she  will  be  bet- 
ter. But  it  is  illness  that  makes  her  irritable. 
You  must  promise  me  to  be  very  gentle  and 
forbearing  with  her,  Kate."  | 

'•I  gentle  and  forbearing  to  Ombral"  cried  ■ 
Kate,  half  laughing,  half  crying — "  1 1  When 
I  think  what  a  cub  of  a  girl  I  must  have  been, 
and  how  good  —  how  good  you  both  were! 
Surely  every  body  in  the  world  shotdd  fail  you 
sooner  than  II"  I 

"My  dear  child!"  said  Mrs.  Anderson, kiss- 
ing her  with  true  affection;  and  once  more  there 
was  a  reason  and  feasible  excuse  for  the  tears  of 
pain  and  trouble  that  would  come  to  her  eyes. 

The  plan  was  perfect — every  thing  that  could 
be  desired ;  but  if  Ombra  set  her  face  against 
it,  it  must  come  to  nothing.  It  was  with  this 
thought  in  her  mind  that  she  went  up  stairs  to 
her  troublesome  and  suffering  child. 
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Ombra,  however,  did  not  set  her  face  against 
it.  What  difficulty  the  mother  might  have  had 
with  her,  no  one  knew,  and  she  appeared  no 
more  that  day,  having  "a  bad  headache,"  that 
convenient  cause  for  all  spiritual  woes.  But 
next  morning,  when  .she  came  down,  though 
her  face  was  pale,  there  was  no  other  trace  in 
her  manner  of  the  struggle  her  submission  had 
cost  her,  and  the  whole  business  was  settled, 
and  even  the  plan  of  the  journey  had  begun  to 
be  made.  Already,  in  this  day  of  Onibra's  re- 
tirement, the  news  had  spread  far  and  wide. 
Kate  had  put  on  her  hat  directly,  and  had  flown 
across  to  the  Rectorj'  to  tell  this  wonderful  piece 
of  news.  It  was  scarcely  less  interesting  there 
than  in  the  Cottage,  though  the  effect  was  dif- 
ferent.    The  Eldridges  raised  a  universal  wail. 

"  Oh  :  what  shall  we  do  without  you  ?"  cried 
the  girls  and  the  boys — a  reflection  which  al- 
most brought  the  tears  to  Kate's  own  eyes,  yet 
jdeascd  her  notwithstanding. 

"  You  will  not  mind  so  much  when  you  get 
used  to  it.  Wc  shall  miss  you  as  much  as  you 
miss  us— oh  I  I  wish  you  were  all  coming  with 
us'."  she  cried;  but  J^rs.  Eldridge  poured  cold 
water  on  the  whole  by  suggesting  that  probably 
Mrs.  Anderson  would  let  the  Cottage  for  the 
summer,  and  that  some  one  who  was  nice  might 
take  it  and  fill  np  the  vacant  place  till  they 
came  back ;  which  was  an  idea  not  taken  in 
good  part  by  Kate. 


On  her  way  home,  she  met  Mr.  Sugden,  and 
told  him ;  she  told  him  in  haste,  in  the  light- 
ness of  her  heart  and  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  then,  ])etrified  by  the  effect  she  had 
produced,  stood  still  and  stared  at  him  in  alarm 
and  dismay. 

"  Oh  I  ^Ir.  Sugden,  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean 
— I  did  not  think — " 

"Going  away?"  he  said,  in  a  strange,  dull, 
feelingless  way.  "Ah!  for  six  months — I  beg 
your  pardon — I  am  a  little  confused.  I  have 
just  heard  some — some  bad  news.  Did  you  say 
going  away?" 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Kate,  faltering — "so 
very  sorrj'.  I  hope  it  is  not  any  thing  I  have 
said — " 

"  You  have  said  ?"  he  answered,  with  a  dull 
smile — "oh  no!  I  have  had — bad  news,  and 
I  am  a  little  upset.  Y^ou  are  going  away  ?  It 
is  sudden,  is  it  not  ? — or  perhaps  you  thought 
it  best  not  to  speak.  Shanklin  will  look  odd 
without  you,"  he  went  on,  looking  at  her.  He 
looked  at  her  with  a  vague  defiance,  as  if  dar- 
ing her  to  find  him  out.  lie  tried  to  smile ; 
his  eyes  were  very  lack-lustre  and  dull,  as  if  all 
the  vision  had  suddenly  been  taken  out  of 
them ;  and  his  very  attitude,  as  he  stood,  was 
feeble,  as  if  a  sudden  touch  might  have  made 
him  fall. 

"Yes,"  said  Kate,  humbly,  "I  am  sorry  to 
leave  Shanklin  and  all  my  friends ;  but  my  un- 
cle wishes  it  for  me,  and  as  Ombra  is  so  poorly, 
we  thought  it  might  do  her  good  ?" 

"Ah  !"  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath  ;  and 
then  he  added,  hurriedly,  "Does  she  like  it? — 
does  she  think  it  will  do  her  good?" 

"I don't  think  she  likes  it  at  all,"  said  Kate 
— "  she  is  so  fond  of  home ;  but  we  all  think  it 
is  the  best  thing.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Sugden.  I 
hope  you  will  come  and  see  us.  I  must  go 
home  now,  for  I  have  so  much  to  do." 

"Yes,  thanks,  I  will  come  and  see  you," 
said  the  curate.  And  then  he  walked  on  me- 
chanically —  straight  on,  not  knowing  where 
he  was  going.  He  was  stunned  by  the  blow. 
Though  he  knew  very  well  that  Ombra  was  not 
for  him,  though  he  Iiad  seen  her  taken,  as  it 
were,  out  of  his  veiy  hands,  there  was  a  passive 
strength  in  his  nature  which  made  him  capable 
of  bearing  this.  So  long  as  no  active  step  was 
taken,  he  could  bear  it.  It  had  gone  to  his 
heart  with  a  penetrating  anguish  by  times  to 
see  her  given  up  to  the  attentions  of  another, 
receiving,  as  he  thought,  the  love  of  another, 
and  smiling  upon  it.  But  all  the  while  she  had 
smiled  also  upon  himself;  she  had  treated  him 
with  a  friendly  sweetness  which  kejit  him  sub- 
ject; she  had  filled  his  once  unoccupied  and 
languid  soul  with  a  host  of  poignant  emotions. 
Love,  pain,  miser}-,  consolation  —  life  itself, 
seemed  to  have  come  to  him  from  Ombra.  Be- 
fore he  knew  her,  he  had  thought  pleasantly  of 
cricket  and  field-sports,  conscientiously  of  his 
duties,  piteously  of  the  mothens'  meetings, 
which  were  so  sadly  out  of  his  way,  and  yet 
were  supposed  to  be  duty  too. 
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But  Ombra  had  opened  to  him  another  life  [ 
— an  individual  world,  which  was  his,  and  no  | 
other  man's.  She  had  made  him  very  unhap- ! 
]iv  and  very  glad ;  she  had  awakened  him  to  ' 
himself.  There  was  that  in  him  which  would 
have  held  him  to  her  witli  a  pathetic  devotion 
all  his  life.  It  was  in  him  to  have  sencd  the 
first  woman  tliat  woke  his  heart  with  an  ideal 
constancy,  the  kind  of  de\otion — forgive  the  ex- 
pression, oil  intellectual  reader! — which  makes 
a  dull  man  sublime,  and  which  dull  men  most 
often  exiiihit.  lie  was  not  clever,  our  poor  cu- 
rate, hut  he  was  true  as  steel,  and  had  a  help- 
less, obstinate  way  of  clinging  to  his  loves  and 
friendshijis.  Never,  whatever  happened,  though 
she  had  married,  and  even  though  he  had  mar- 
ried, and  the  world  had  rolled  on,  and  all  the 
events  of  life  had  sundered  them,  could  Ombra 
have  been  to  him  like  any  other  woman ;  and 
now  she  was  the  undisputed  queen  and  mistress 
of  his  life.  She  was  never  to  be  his;  but  still 
she  was  his  lady  and  his  (juecn.  lie  was  ready 
to  have  saved  her,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
idea  of  personal  happiness  on  his  own  part. 
His  heart  was  glowing  at  the  present  moment 
with  indignant  sorrow  over  her,  with  fury  to- 
ward one  of  tlie  Berties  —  he  did  not  know 
which — who  had  brought  a  mysterious  shadow 
over  her  life ;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of  making 
an  heroic  etl'ort  to  bring  back  that  Bertie,  and 
to  i)lace  him  by  Ombra's  side,  though  every  step 
he  took  in  doing  so  would  be  over  his  own  heart. 

All  this  was  in  him;  but  it  was  not  in  him 
to  brave  this  altogether  unthought-of  catastro- 
phe. To  have  her  go  away ;  to  find  himself 
left  with  all  life  gone  out  of  him ;  to  have  the 
heart  torn,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  breast ;  and 
to  feel  the  great  bleeding,  aching  void  which 
nothing  could  fill  up.  lie  had  foreseen  all  the 
other  pain,  and  was  prepared  for  it ,  but  for 
this  he  was  not  prepared.  He  walked  straight 
on,  in  a  dull  miseiy,  without  the  power  to  think. 
Going  away  ! — for  six  months  !  Which  meant 
simply  for  ever  and  ever.  "Where  he  would 
have  stopped,  I  can  not  tell,  for  he  was  young 
and  athletic,  and  capable  of  traversing  the  en- 
tire island,  if  he  had  not  walked  straight  into 
tlie  sea  over  the  first  headland  which  came  in 
his  way — a  conclusion  which  would  not  have 
been  disagreeable  to  him  in  the  present  state 
of  his  feelings  ;  though  he  could  scarcely  have 
drowned  had  he  tried.  But  fortunately  he  met 
the  Berties  ere  he  had  gone  very  far.  They 
were  coming  from  Sandown  Pier. 

"Have  you  got  the  yacht  here?"  he  asked, 
mechanically ;  and  then,  before  they  could  un- 
derstand, broke  into  the  subject  of  which  his 
heart  and  brain  were  both  full.  "Have  you 
heard  that  the  ladies  of  the  Cottage  are  going 
away  ?" 

This  sudden  introduction  of  the  subject  which 
occupied  him  so  much,  was  indeed  involuntary'. 
He  could  not  have  helped  talking  about  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  done  with  a  pur- 
pose— that  he  might,  if  possible,  make  sure 
ivhich  it  was. 


"The  ladies  at  the  Cottage!"  They  both 
made  this  exclamation  in  undeniable  surprise. 
And  he  could  not  help,  even  in  his  misery,  feel- 
ing a  little  thrill  of  satisfaction  that  he  knew 
better  than  they. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  made  bolder  by  this  feeling 
of  superiority,  "  they  are  going  to  leave  Sliank- 
lin  for  six  months." 

The  two  i?erties  exchanged  looks.  He  caught 
their  mutual  consultation  with  his  keen  and 
jealous  eyes.  What  was  it  they  said  to  each 
other  ?  He  was  not  clever  enough  to  discover ; 
but  Bertie  Ilardwick  drew  a  long  breatli,  and 
said,  "It  is  sudden,  surely,"  with  an  appear- 
ance of  dismay  which  Mr.  Sugden,  in  his  own 
suffering,  was  savagely  glad  to  see. 

"Very  sudden,"  he  said.  "I  only  heard  it  this 
morning.     It  will  make  a  dreadful  blank  to  us." 

And  then  tlic  three  stood  gazing  at  each 
other  for  nearly  a  minute,  saying  nothing ;  evi- 
dently the  two  cousins  did  not  mean  to  commit 
themselves.  Bertie  Eldridge  switched  his  boot 
with  his  cane.  "Indeed  I"  had  been  all  he 
said ;  but  he  looked  down,  and  did  not  meet 
the  curate's  eye. 

"Have  you  got  the  yacht  here  ?"  Jlr.  Sugden 
repeated,  hoping  that  if  he  seemed  to  relax  his 
attention  something  might  be  gained. 

"Yes,  she  is  lying  at  the  pier,  ready  for  a 
long  cruise,"  said  Bertie  Hardwick.  "  We  are 
more  ambitious  than  last  year.  We  are  going 
to—" 

"Norway,  I  think,"  said  Eldridge,  suddenly. 
"There  is  no  sport  to  be  had  now  but  in  out- 
of-the-way  places.  We  are  bound  for  Scandi- 
navia, Sugden.  Can  you  help  us  ?  I  know  you 
have  been  there." 

"Scandinavia,"  the  other  Bertie  echoed,  with 
a  half  whistle,  half  exclamation  ;  and  an  incip- 
ient smile  came  creeping  about  the  corners  of  the 
brand-new  mustache  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 

"I  am  rather  out  of  sorts  to-day,"  said  the 
curate.  "I  have  had  disagreeable  news  from 
home ;  but  another  time  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
Scandinavia !  Is  tlie  Shadow  big  enough  and 
steady  enough  for  the  Northern  Seas  ?" 

And  then,  as  he  pronounced  the  name,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  why  the  yacht  was 
called  the  Shadow.  The  thought  brought  with 
it  a  poignant  sense  of  contrast,  which  went 
through  and  through  him  like  an  arrow.  They 
could  call  their  yacht  after  her,  paying  her  just 
such  a  subtle,  inferred  compliment  as  girls  love. 
And  they  could  go  away  now,  lucky  fellows,  to 
new  places,  to  savage  seas,  where  they  might 
fight  against  the  elements,  and  delude  their  sick 
hearts  (if  they  possessed  such  things)  by  a  strug- 
gle with  nature.  Poor  curate! — he  had  to  stay 
and  superintend  the  mothers'  meetings — which 
also  was  a  struggle  with  nature,  though  after  a 
different  kind. 

"  Oh  !  she  will  do  rei-y  well,"  said  Bertie  El- 
dridge, hastily.      "Look  sharp,  Bertie,  here  is 
the  dog-cart.    We  are  going  to  Ryde  for  a  hun- 
dred things  she  wants.     I  shall  send  her  round 
j  there  to-morrow.     Will  you  come?" 
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"I  can't,"'  said  the  curate,  almost  ruJely ;  and  '  "  How  could  you  be  such  an  ass  ?"  he  said, 
then  even  his  unot^ending  hand  seized  upon  a  "You  were  just  going  to  let  out  that  the  yacht 
dart  that  lay  in  his  way.  "  How  does  all  this  was  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  then,  of 
yachting  suit  your  studies?"  he  said.  ;  course,  their  plans  would  have  been  instantly 

Bertie  Hardwick  laughed.     "It  does  not  suit    changed." 
them  at  all."  he  said,  jumping  into  the  dog-cart.  |      "  You  need  not  snap  me  up  so  sharpl}-,"  said 
«'Good-bve,  old  fellow.     I  think   you  shoiUd  ;  the  other;   "I  never  said  a   word   about   the 


change  your  mind,  and  come  with  us  to-mor- 
row!" 

"  I  wont,"  said  the  curate,  under  his  breath  ; 
bat  they  did  not  hear  him — they  dashed  off,  in 
very  good  spirits,  apparently  nowise  affected  by 


Mediterranean ;  and  if  I  had,  he  would  have 
taken  no  notice.  "What  was  it  to  him,  one 
way  or  another?  I  sec  no  good  in  an  unnec- 
essary fib." 

"  What  was  it  to  him  ?     How  blind  you  are  ! 


his  news.     As  for  Mr.  Sugden,  he  ground  his   Why,  it  is  as  much  to  him  as  it  is —     Did  you 
teeth  in  secret.     That  which  he  would  have    never  find  that  out  ?" 

given  his  life,  almost  his  soul  for,  h.id  been]  "You  don't  mean  to  say — "  said  the  other 
thrown  away  upon  one  of  these  two — and  to  j  Bertie,  with  confusion.  "But,  by  Jove!  I 
them  it  was  as  nothing.  It  did  not  cloud  their  ^  might  have  known — and  that's  how  he  found 
looks  for  more  than  a  minute,  if,  indeed,  it  af-  ,  out.  He  is  not  such  a  slow  beggar  as  he 
fected  them  at  all ;  whereas  to  him  it  was  ev-  looks.  Did  you  hear  that  about  my  studies  ? 
ery  thing.  They  were  the  butterflies  of  life ;  ;  I  dare  say  he  said  it  with  a  bad  motive,  but  he 
th'ev  had  it  in  their  power  to  pay  pretty  compli-  .  has  reason,  Heaven  knows  I  ily  poor  studies !" 
ments,  to  confer  little  pleasures,  but  they  were  j  "  Nonsense !  Y'ou  can't  apply  adjectives,  my 
not  true  to  death,  as  he  was.  And  yet  Ombra  i  dear  fellow,  to  what  does  not  exist." 
would  never  find  that  out ;  she  would  never  j  "That  is  all  very  well  for  you,"  said  Bertie 
know  that  his  love,  which  she  did  not  even  take  Hardwick.  "  You  have  no  occasion  to  trouble 
the  trouble  to  be  conscious  of,  was  for  life  and  j  yourself.  You  can't  come  to  much  harm.  But 
death,  and  that  the  other's  was  an  affiiir  of  a  I  am  losing  my  time,  and  forming  habits  I 
moment.  They  had  driven  off  laughing — they  i  ought  not  to  form,  and  disappointing  my  par- 
had  not  even  pretended  to  be  sorry  for  the  loss  '  ents,  and  all  that.  You  know  it,  Bertie,  and  I 
which  the  jdace  was  about  to  suffer.  It  was  know  it,  and  even  such  a  dull,  good-humored 
no  loss  to  them.     What  did  they  care  ?     They  |  slug  as  Sugden  sees  it.     I  ought  not  to  go  w  ith 


were  heartless,  miserable,  without  sense  or  feel 
ing — yet  one  of  them  was  Ombra's  choice. 

This  incident,  however,  made  Mr.  Sugden  take 
his  way  back  to  the  village.  He  had  walked  a 
great  deal  farther  then  he  had  any  idea  of,  and 


you  on  this  trip — that  is  as  plain  as  daylight." 

"Stuff!"  said  the  other  Bertie. 

"It  is  not  stuff.     He  was  quite  right.     I 
ought  not  to  go,  and  I  won't !" 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  other ;   "  if  you  don't, 


had  forgotten  all  about  the  poor  women  who  '  you'll  be  breaking  faith  with  me.  You  know 
were  waiting  with  their  subscriptions  for  the  i  we  have  always  gone  halves  in  every  thing  all 
penny  club.  And  it  chafed  him,  poor  fellow,  j  our  lives.  We  are  not  just  like  any  two  other 
to  have  to  go  into  the  little  dull  room,  and  to  ,  fellows — we  are  not  even  like  brothers.  Some- 
take  the  pennies.  "  Good  heavens  !  is  this  all  times  I  think  wc  have  but  one  soul  between  us. 
I  am  good  for?"  he  said  to  himself.  "Is  there  ,  You  are  pledged  to  me,  and  I  to  you,  for  what- 
no  small  bov  or  old  woman  who  could  manage  '  ever  may  happen.  If  it  is  harm,  we  will  share 
it  better  than  I?  Was  this  why  the  good  folks  '  it ;  and  if  it  is  good,  why— there  is  no  telling 
at  home  sr)ent  so  much  money  on  me,  and  so  !  what  advantages  to  you  may  be  involved  as 
much  patience?"  Poor  young  curate,  he  was  !  well.  You  can  not  forsake  me,  Bertie;  it 
tired  and  out  of  heart,  and  he  was  six  feet  high,  J  would  be  a  treachery  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the 
and  strong  as  a  young  lion — yet  there  seemed  ■  very  nature  of  things." 

nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  for  him  to  do  but  to  |  Bertie  Hardwick  shook  his  head ;  a  shade 
keep  the  accounts  of  the  penny  club  and  visit  ,  of  perplexity  crossed  his  face, 
the  alms-houses.  He  had  done  that  very  plac-  |  "  I  never  was  your  equal  in  argument,  and 
idly  for  a  long  time,  having  the  Cottage  always  never  will  be,"  he  said  ;  "  and,  besides,  you 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  being  a  kindly,  simple  '  have  certain  stock  principles  which  floor  a  fel- 
soul  at  bottom— but  now !     Were  there  no  for-  ;  low.     But  it  is  no  use  struggling,  I  suppose  it 


ests  left  to  cut  down — no  East-end  lanes  within 
his  reach  to  give  him  something  to  fight  with, 
and  help  Lim  to  recover  his  life? 


is  my  fate.  And  a  very  jolly  fate,  to  tell  tlie 
truth ;  tliough  what  the  jieople  at  home  will 
say,  and  all  my  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
who  vowed  I  was  to  be  honest  and  industrious, 
and  work  for  my  living — " 

"  I  don't  much  believe  in  that  noble  occupa- 
tion," said  the  other;  "but  meantime  let  us 
think  over  what  we  want  at  Kyde,  wliicli  is  a 
great  deal  more  important.  Going  abroad  !  I 
they  had  got  quite  out  of  the  curate's  sight,  I  wonder  if  tiie  old  fellow  was  thinking  of  you 
Bertie  Eldridge  turned  to  his  cousin  with  in-  '  and  me  when  he  signed  that  sentence.  It  is 
dignation.  [  the  best  thing,  the  very  best,  that  could  have 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 
The  Berties  drove  away  laughing ;  but  when 
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happened.  Every  thing  will  be  new,  and  yet 
there  will  be  the  pleiisiiie  of  bringing  back  old 
associations  and  establishing  intercourse  afresh. 
How  lucky  it  is!  Cheer  up,  Bertie.  I  feel 
my  heart  as  light  as  a  bird." 

"Mine  is  like  a  bird  that  is  fluttering  just 
before  its  fall,"  said  IJertie,  with  gravity  wliich 
was  half  mock  and  half  real,  shaking  his  head. 

"You  envy  me  my  good  spirits,"  said  liis 
companion  ;  "and  I  suj)pose  there  is  not  very 
much  ground  for  them.  Thank  Heaven,  I 
don't  oHend  often  in  that  way.  It  is  more 
your  line  than  mine.  But  I  do  feel  liappier 
about  the  chief  thing  of  all  than  I  have  done 
since  Easter.  Courage,  old  boy,  we'll  win  the 
battle  yet." 

Bertie  Ilardwick  shook  liis  head  again. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  win  any  battle," 
ho  said,  dolorously;  "but,  in  the  mean  time, 
liere's  the  lists  for  fitting  out  the  S/iailow.  I 
suppose  you  think  more  of  that  now  than  of 
any  thing  else." 

The  other  Bertie  laughed  long  and  low  at 
his  cousin's  mournful  tone  ;  but  they  Mere  soon 
absorbed  in  the  lists,  as  they  bowled  along  to- 
wards Ryde,  with  a  good  horse,  and  a  soft 
breeze  blowing  in  their  faces.  All  the  serious- 
ness dispersed  from  Bertie  Hardwick's  face  as 
they  went  on — or  rather  a  far  more  solemn  se- 
riousness came  over  it  as  he  discussed  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  and  that,  and  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  voyage.  Very  soon  he  forgot  all 
about  the  momentary  curb  that  had  stojiped  his 
imagination  in  full  course.  "  ^ly  studies  I"  he 
said,  when  the  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
with  a  joyous  burst  of  laughter  more  unhesi- 
tating even  than  his  cousin's.  He  had  sur- 
mounted that  little  shock,  and  his  amusement 
was  great  at  the  idea  of  being  reproached  Mitii 
neglect  of  any  thing  so  entirely  nominal.  He 
had  taken  his  degree,  just  saving  it,  Mith  no 
honor,  nor  much  blame  either ;  and  now  for  a 
whole  year  he  had  been  afloat  in  the  world, 
running  hither  and  thither,  as  if  that  world 
were  but  one  enormous  field  of  amusement. 
He  ought  not  to  have  done  so.  'When  he  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  Church,  he  ought,  as  ev- 
ery body  said,  to  have  turned  his  mind  to  some 
other  profession  ;  and  great  and  many  were 
the  lamentations  over  his  thoughtlessness  in 
the  Rectory  of  Langton-Courtenay.  But  some- 
how the  two  Berties  had  always  been  as  one  in 
the  minds  of  all  their  kith  and  kin  ;  and  even 
the  Hard  wicks  regarded  with  a  vague  indul- 
gence the  pleasant  idleness  which  was  thus 
shared.  Sir  Herbert  Eldridge  was  rich,  and 
had  influence  and  patronage,  and  the  other 
Bertie  was  his  only  son.  It  would  be  no  trou- 
ble to  him  to  provide  "  somehow  "  for  his  neph- 
ew when  the  right  moment  came.  And  thus, 
though  the  father  and  mother  shook  their 
heads,  and  Mrs.  Hardwick  would  sometimes 
sigh  over  the  waste  of  Bertie's  abilities  and  his 
time,  yet  they  had  .made  no  very  earnest  re- 
monstrances up  to  this  moment ;  and  all  had 
gone  on  merrily,  and  all  had  seemed  well. 


That  evening,  however,  as  it  happened,  he 
received  an  energetic  letter  on  the  subject  from 
his  father  —  a  letter  pointing  out  to  him  the 
folly  of  thus  wasting  his  best  years.  Mr.  Hard- 
wick reminded  his  son  that  he  was  three-and- 
twenty,  that  he  had  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  up  his 
mind  how  he  was  going  to  do  it. 

"I  don't  insist  upon  the  Church,"  he  said, 
"if  your  mind  is  not  inclined  that  way  —  for 
that  is  a  thing  I  would  never  force ;  but  I  can 
not  sec  you  sink  into  a  state  of  dependence. 
Your  cousin  is  very  kind ;  but  you  ought,  and 
you  must  know  it,  to  be  already  in  the  way  of 
supporting  yourself." 

Bertie  wrote  an  answer  to  this  letter  at  once 
that  evening,  without  waiting  to  take  counsel 
of  the  night ;  perhaps  he  felt  that  it  was  safe 
to  do  it  at  once,  while  the  idea  of  work  still 
looked  and  felt  like  a  good  joke.  This  was  his 
reply : 

"  My  dear  Father, — I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
that  you  feel  so  strongly  about  my  idleness.  I 
know  I  am  an  idle  wretch,  and  always  was  ;  but 
it  can't  last,  of  course ;  and  after  this-  bout  I 
will  do  my  best  to  mend.  The  fact  is,  that  for 
this  cruise  I  am  pledged  to  Bertie.  I  should 
be  behaving  very  shabbily  to  him,  after  all  his 
kindness,  if  I  threw  him  over  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. And,  besides,  we  don't  go  without  an 
object,  neither  he  nor  I,  of  which  you  will  hear 
anon.  I  can  not  say  more  now.  Give  my 
love  to  mamma  and  the  girls ;  and  don't  be 
vexed  if  I  find  there  is  no  time  to  run  home 
before  we  start.  I  shall  write  from  the  first 
port  we  touch  at.  Home  without  fail  before 
Christmas.      Good-bye. 

"Yours  afl'ectionately,  II.  II." 

Bertie  was  much  pleased  with  this  effusion ; 
and  even  when  he  read  it  over  in  the  morning, 
though  it  did  not  appear  to  strike  so  perfectly 
the  golden  line  between  seriousness  and  levity 
as  it  had  appeared  to  do  at  night,  it  was  still  a 
satisfactory  production.  And  it  plea.sed  him, 
in  the  vanity  of  his  youth,  to  have  made  the 
obscure  yet  important  suggestion  that  his  voy- 
age was  "not  Avithout  an  object."  "What  would 
they  all  think  if  they  ever  found  out  what 
that  object  was  ?  He  laughed  at  the  thought, 
though  with  a  tinge  of  heightened  color.  The 
people  at  home  would  sujjpose  that  some  great 
idea  had  come  to  the  two — that  they  were  go- 
ing on  an  antiquarian  or  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion ;  for  Bertie  Eldridge  was  a  young  man 
full  of  notions,  and  had  made  attempts  in  both 
these  branches  of  learning.  Bertie  laughed  at 
this  very  comical  idea ;  but  though  he  was  thus 
satisfied  with  liis  own  cleverness  in  baflfling  his 
natural  guardians,  there  was  a  single  drop  of 
shame,  a  germ  of  bitterness  somewhere  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  He  could  fence  gayly  with 
his  father,  and  forget  tlie  good  advice  which 
came  to  him  from  those  who  had  a  right  to 
give  it ;   but  that  chance  dart  thrown  by  the 
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curate  had  penetrated  a  weak  point  in  his  ar- 
mor. Mr.  Sugdens  suggestion,  who  was  a 
young  man  on  his  own  level,  a  fellow  whom  he 
iiad  laughed  at  and  had  no  lofty  opinion  of, 
clung  to  him  like  an  obstinate  bit  of  thistle- 
down. It  was  of  no  consequence,  said  with  an 
intention  to  wound— a  mere  spiteful  expression 
of  envv ;  but  it  clung  to  him,  and  pricked  him 
vaguel'v,  and  made  him  uncomfortable,  in  spite 
of  himself. 

For  Bertie  was  only  thoughtless,  not  selfish. 
He  was  running  all  the  risks  involved  by  posi- 
tive evil  in  his  levity ;  but  he  did  not  mean  it. 
Had  he  known  what  real  trouble  was  beginning 
to  rise  in  the  minds  of  his  "people  "in  respect 
to  him,  and  how  even  his  uncle,  Sir  Herbert, 
growled  at  the  foolish  sacrifice  he  was  making, 
Bertie  had  manhood  enough  to  have  pulled  him- 
self up,  and  abandoned  those  deliglits  of  youth. 
And,  indeed,  a  certain  uneasiness  had  begun  to 
appear  faintly  in  his  own  mind — a  sense  that  his 
life  was  not  exactly  what  it  naight  be,  which,  of 
itself,  might  have  roused  him  to  better  things. 
But  temptation  was  strong,  and  life  was  pleas- 
ant ;  and  at  twenty-three  there  still  seems  so 
much  of  it  to  come,  and  such  plenty  of  time  to 
make  amends  for  all  one's  early  follies.  Then 
tiiere  were  a  hundred  specious  excuses  for  him, 
which  even  harder  judges  than  he  acknowledged. 
From  their  cradles,  his  cousin  Bertie  and  him- 
self had  been  as  one — they  had  been  born  on 
the  same  day ;  they  had  taken  every  step  of 
their  lives  together ;  they  resembled  each  oth- 
er, as  twin-brothers  sometimes  do ;  and  some- 
thing still  more  subtle,  still  more  fascinating 
than  the  bond  between  twin -brothers  existed 
between  them.  This  had  been  the  admiration 
of  their  respective  families  when  they  were  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  was  with  some  pride  that  Lady 
Eldridge  and  Mrs.  Hardwick  had  told  tiieir 
friends  of  the  curious  sympathy  between  the 
boys ;  how  when  one  was  ill,  the  other  was  de- 
pressed and  wretched,  though  his  cousin  was 
at  a  distance  from  him,  and  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge, except  by  instinct,  of  the  malady. 

"We  know  directly  when  any  thing  is  wrong 
with  the  other  Bertie,"  the  respective  mothers 
would  say,  with  that  pride  which  mothers  feel 
in  any  peculiarity  of  their  children. 

This  strange  tie  was  strengthened  by  their 
education  ;  they  went  to  school  together  on  the 
same  day  ;  they  kept  side  by  side  all  througii ; 
and  though  one  Bertie  might  be  at  the  head  of 
the  form,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  still  in 
the  same  form  they  managed  to  keep,  all  tu- 
tors, masters,  and  aids  to  learning  promoting, 
so  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  twinship,  which  ev- 
ery body  found  "interesting."  And  they  went 
to  the  same  college,  and  day  for  day,  and  side 
by  side,  took  ever}-  successive  step.  Bertie 
Eldridge  was  the  cleverest ;  it  was  he  who  was 
always  at  the  top  ;  and  then  he  was — a  fact 
which  he  much  plumed  himself  upon — the  eld- 
est by  six  hours,  and  accordingly  had  a  right 
to  be  the  guide  and  teacher.  Thus  the  very 
threads  of  their  lives  were  twisted  so  close  to- 


gether that  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  pull  them 
asunder ;  and  though  all  the  older  people  had 
come  by  this  time  to  regret  the  natural  weak- 
ness which  had  prompted  them  to  allow  this 
bond  to  knit  itself  closer  with  erery  year  of 
life,  none  of  them  had  yet  hit  upon  a  plan  for 
breaking  it.  Tlic  reader  will  easily  perceive 
what  a  fatal  connection  this  was  for  the  poorer 
of  the  two — ho  who  had  to  make  his  own  way, 
and  had  no  hereditary  wealth  to  fall  back  upon. 
For  Bertie  Eldridge  it  was  natural  and  suita- 
ble, and  as  innocent  and  pleasant  as  a  life  with- 
out an  object  can  be ;  but  for  Bertie  Uardwick 
it  was  destruction.  However,  it  was  difficult, 
very  difficult,  for  him  to  realize  this.  He 
laughed  at  his  father's  remonstrances,  even 
while  he  assented  to  them,  and  allowed  that 
they  were  perfectly  true  ;  yes,  every  tiling  that 
was  said  was  quite  true — and  yet  the  life  itself 
was  so  natural,  so  inevitable.  How  could  he 
tear  himself  from  it — "  break  faith  with  Ber- 
tie ?"  He  resolved,  indefinitely,  that  some  time 
or  other  it  would  have  to  be  done,  and  then 
plunged,  with  a  light  heart,  into  the  victualing 
and  the  preparation  of  the  S/uidow.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, that  arrow  of  Mr.  Sugden's  stuck  be- 
tween the  joints  of  his  armor.  He  felt  it  prick 
him  when  he  moved  ;  he  could  not  quite  forget 
it,  do  what  he  would. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  next  day  the  whole  population  of  the 
place  surged  in  and  out  of  the  Cottage,  full  of 
regrets  and  wonders.  "Are  you  really  going?" 
the  ladies  said — "so  soon?  I  suppose  it  was 
quite  a  sudden  idea?  And  how  delightful  for 
you  ! — but  you  can't  expect  us  to  be  pleased. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  all  inconsolable.  I 
don't  know  what  we  shall  do  without  you. 
How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  away  ?" 

"Nothing  is  settled,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson, 
blandly.  "  We  arc  leaving  ourselves  quite 
free.  I  think  it  is  much  better  not  to  be  ham- 
pered by  any  fixed  time  fur  return." 

"Oh!  much  better,"  said  the  chonis.  "It 
is  such  a  bore  generally  ;  just  when  one  is  be- 
ginning to  know  ])eoi)le,  and  to  enjoy  one's  self, 
one  has  to  pack  u])  and  go  away  ;  but  there  are 
few  people,  of  course,  who  are  so  free  as  you 
are,  dear  Mrs.  Anderson — you  have  no  duty  to 
call  you  back.  And  then  you  know  the  Conti- 
nent' so  well,  and  Iiow  to  travel,  and  all  about 
it.  How  I  envy  you!  But  it  will  be  such  a 
loss  for  us.  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  xlo 
all  the  summer  through  without  you  and  dear 
Ombra  and  Kate.  All  our  picnics  and  our  wa- 
ter-parties, and  our  croquet,  and  every  thing — 
I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do — " 

"  I  suppose  you  will  let  the  Cottage  for  the 
summer?"  said  Mrs.  Eldridge,  who  was  of  a 
practical  mind;  "and  I  hoi)e  nice  people  ni.iy 
come.  That  will  be  always  some  consolation 
for  the  rest  of  us ;  and  we  can  not  grudge  our 
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friends  their  lioliday,  can  we  ?"  she  added,  with 
fine  professional  feeling,  reading  a  mild  lesson 
to  her  parisnioners,  to  which  every  body  re- 
plied, with  a  flutter  of  protestation,  "Oh  I  of 
course  not — of  course  not." 

Mr.  Courtenay  assisted  at  the  little  ceremo- 
nial. He  sat  all  the  afternoon  in  an  easy-chair 
hy  the  window,  noting  every  thing  with  a  smile. 
The  tea-tahlc  was  in  the  opposite  corner,  and 
from  four  till  six  there  was  little  cessation  in 
tlie  talk,  and  in  the  distribution  of  cups  of  tea. 
He  sat  and  looked  on,  making  various  sar- 
donic remarks  to  himself.  Partly  by  chance, 
and  partly  by  intention,  he  had  drawn  his  chair 
close  to  that  of  Ombra,  who  interested  him. 
lie  W.1S  an.xious  to  understand  this  member  of 
the  household,  who  gave  Kate  no  caresses,  who 
did  notiiing  to  conciliate  or  jtlease  her,  but 
rather  spoke  sharply  to  her  when  she  spoke  at 
all.  He  set  this  down  frankly  and  openly  as 
jealousy,  and  determined  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  Ombra  was  not  a  "locust."  She  was 
much  more  like  a  secret  enemy.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  there  was  some  mischief  between 
them,  and  that  Ombra  hated  the  girl  whom 
every  body  else,  from  interested  motives,  pre- 
tended to  love ;  therefore,  he  tried  to  talk  to 
her,  first,  because  her  gloom  amused  him,  and 
second,  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  finding 
something  out. 

"I  have  been  under  a  strange  delusion,"  he 
said.  "I  thought  there  was  but  a  very  small 
population  in  the  Isle  of  Wight." 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is," 
said  Ombra. 

"  I  should  say  it  must  be  legion.  The  room 
has  been  three  times  filled,  and  still  the  cry  is, 
tliey  come!  And  yet  I  understand  you  live 
very  quietly,  and  this  is  an  out-of-the-way  place. 
Places  which  are  in  the  way  must  have  much 
more  of  it.  It  seem  to  me  that  JIayfair  is  less 
gii.v." 

"  I  don't  know  Mayfjiir." 

"Then  you  have  lived  always  in  the  coun- 
try," said  Mr.  Courtenay,  blandly.  This  roused 
Ombra.  She  could  have  borne  a  graver  im- 
putation better,  but  to  be  considered  a  mere 
rustic,  a  girl  who  knew  nothing — I 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  lived  very  little  in 
the  country,"  she  said,  with  a  tone  of  irritation. 
"But  then  the  towns  I  have  lived  in  have  be- 
longed to  a  different  kind  of  society  than  that 
which,  I  suppose,  you  meet  with  in  Mayfair.  I 
have  lived  in  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Genoa,  rind  Flor- 
ence— " 

"Ah  I  in  your  fiathcr's  time,"  said  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay, gently ,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  seem- 
ed to  say  to  Ombra,  "In  the  consul's  time! 
Yes,  to  be  sure.  Just  the  sort  of  places  he 
would  be  sure  to  live  in."  Which  exasperated 
lier  more  than  she  dared  show. 

"Yes,  that  was  our  happy  time  I"  she  cried, 
hotly.  "The  time  when  we  were  free  of  all 
interference.  My  father  was  honored  and 
loved  by  every  body." 

"  Oh !   I  don't  doubt  it — I  don't  doubt  it." 


said  ^fr.  Courten.ay,  hurriedly,  for  she  looked 
very  much  as  if  she  might  be  going  to  cry. 
"  S])ain  is  very  interesting,  and  so  is  Italy.  It 
will  be  jileasant  for  you  to  go  back." 

"I  don't  think  it  will,"  she  said,  bluntly. 
"Tilings  will  be  so  different."  And  then,  af- 
ter a  pause,  she  added,  with  nervous  haste, 
"Kate  may  like  it,  ])erhaps,  but  not  I." 

Mr.  Courtenay  thought  it  best  to  pause.  He 
had  no  wish  to  be  made  a  confidant,  or  to  have 
Ombra's  grievances  against  Kate  poured  into 
his  ears.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
watched  with  grim  amusement,  while  tiie  visit- 
ors went  and  came.  Mr.  Sugdcn  had  come  in 
while  he  had  been  talking,  and  was  now  to  be 
seen  standing  like  a  tall  shadow  by  the  other 
side  of  tlie  window,  looking  down  upon  Ombra  ; 
and  a  nervous  expectation  had  become  visible 
in  her,  which  caught  Mr.  Courtenay's  eye.  She 
did  not  look  uj)  when  the  door  opened,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  work 
she  held  in  her  hand  with  a  rigidity  which  be- 
trayed her  more  than  curiosity  would  have  done. 
She  would  not  look  up — hut  she  listened,  with 
a  hot,  hectic  flush  on  the  upper  part  of  her 
cheeks,  just  under  her  drooped  eyelids,  hold- 
ing her  breath,  and  sitting  motionless  in  the 
suspense  which  devoured  her.  Tiie  needle 
shook  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  efforts  she  made 
to  keep  it  steady  did  but  reveal  the  more  the 
excitement  of  all  her  nerves.  Mr.  Courtenay 
watched  her  with  growing  curiosity ;  he  was 
not  sympathetic ;  but  it  was  something  new  to 
him,  and  entertaining,  and  he  watched  as  if  he 
had  been  at  a  theatre.  He  did  not  mean  to  be 
cruel — it  was  to  him  like  a  child's  fit  of  pout- 
ing. It  was  something  about  love,  no  doubt, 
he  said  to  himself.  Poor  little  fool !  somebody 
had  interfered  with  her  love,  her  last  plaything 
— perhajis  Kate,  who  looked  very  cajjable  of 
doing  mischief  in  such  matters — and  how  un- 
happy she  was  making  herself  about  nothing 
at  all": 

At  last  the  anxiety  came  to  a  sudden  stop ; 
the  hand  gave  one  jerk  more  violent  than  be- 
fore, the  eyes  shot  out  a  sudden  gleam,  and  then 
Ombra  was  suddenly,  significantly  still.  Mr. 
Courtenay  looked  up,  and  saw  that  two  young 
men  had  come  into  the  room,  so  much  like  each 
other  that  he  was  startled,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  As  he  looked  uj),  with  an 
incipient  smile  on  his  face,  he  caught  the  eye 
of  the  tall  curate  on  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow, who  was  looking  at  'him  threateningly. 
"  Good  heavens !  what  have  I  done  ?"  said  Mr. 
Courtenay  to  himself,  much  amazed,  "/have 
not  fallen  in  love  with  the  irresistilile  Ombra!" 
He  was  still  more  entertained  when  he  discov- 
ered that  the  look  which  he  had  thus  intercepted 
was  on  its  way  to  the  new-comers,  whom  Ombra 
did  not  look  at,  but  whose  coming  had  afl'ected 
her  so  strangely.  Here  was  an  entire  drama 
in  the  smallest  possible  space.  An  agitated 
maiden  on  the  eve  of  parting  with  her  lover; 
a  second  jealous  lover  looking  on.  "Thank 
Heaven,  it  is  not  Kate  I"  Mr.  Courtenay  said, 


so 
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from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  The  sight  of 
this  little  scene  made  him  feel  more  and  more 
the  danger  from  which  he  had  escaped.  He 
had  escaped  it,  but  only  by  a  hair's-breadth  ; 
and,  thank  the  kind  fates,  was  looking  on  with 
amusement  at  a  story  which  did  not  concern 
him — not  with  dismay  and  consternation  at  a 
private  embarrassment  and  difficulty  of  his  own. 
This  sense  of  a  hair-breadth  escape  gave  the 
little  spectacle  zest.  He  looked  on  with  gen- 
uine amusement,  like  a  true  critic,  delighted 
with  the  show  of  human  emotion  which  was 
taking  place  before  his  eyes. 

'•Who  are  these  two  young  fellows?"  he 
asked  Ombra,  determined  to  have  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  and  draw  her  out  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power. 

"What  two?'  she  said,  looking  up  sudden- 
ly, with  a  dull-red  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
choked  voice.  '"Oh!  they  are  Mr.  Ilardwick 
and  Mr.  Eldridge ;  two — gentlemen — mamma 
knows." 

They  were  both  talking  to  Kate,  standing  one 
on  either  side  of  her  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Ombra  gave  them  a  long,  intent  look,  with  the 
color  deepening  in  her  face,  and  the  breath 
coming  quick  from  her  lips.  She  took  in  the 
group  in  every  detail,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn 
in  lines  of  fire.  How  unconscious  Kate  looked 
standing  there,  talking  easily,  in  all  the  free- 
dom of  her  unawakened  youth.  "Heaven  be 
praised  I"  thought  Mr.  Courtenay  once  more, 
pious  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

"  Wliat  I  not  brothers  ?  What  a  strange 
likeness,  then!''  he  said,  tranquilly.  "I  sup- 
pose one  of  them  is  young  Hardwick,  from 
Langton-Courtenay,  whom  Kate  knew  at  home. 
He  is  a  parson,  like  his  father,  I  suppose  ?"' 

"No,"  said  Ombra,  dropping  her  eyes  once 
more  upon  her  work. 

"Not  a  parson?  That  is  odd,  for  the  elder 
son,  I  know,  has  gone  to  the  B.ir.  I  suppose 
he  has  relations  here?  Kate  and  he  have  met 
before  ?" 

"Ye.s." 

It  was  all  that  Ombra  could  say;  but  in  her 
heart  she  added,  "Always  Kate — Kate  knew 
him — Kate  has  met  him !  Is  there  nobody, 
then,  but  Kate  in  the  world  to  be  considered? 
Tliey  think  so  too." 

The  old  man,  for  the  first  time,  had  a  little 
pity.  He  asked  no  more  questions,  seeing  that 
ebe  was  past  all  power  of  answering  them  ;  and 
half  in  sympathy, "half  in  curiosity,  drew  his 
chair  back  a  little,  and  left  the  new-comers 
room  to  approach.  When  they  did  so  after 
some  minutes,  Ombra's  feverish  color  sudden- 
ly forsook  her  cheeks,  and  she  grew  ver)-  pale. 
Bertie  Eldridge  was  the  first  to  speak.  He 
came  up  with  a  little  air  of  deprecation  and  hu- 
mility, which  Mr.  Courtenay,  not  knowing  the 
Jin  mot  of  the  enigma,  did  not  understand. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  you  arc  going  away," 
he  said.  "Is  it  not  verj-  sudden.  Miss  Ander- 
son ?  Ton  did  not  speak  of  it  on  Wcdnesdav,  I 
think." 


"Did  I  sec  you  on  Wednesday?"  said  Ombra. 
"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  know  you  were 
here ;  but  I  did  not  think  we  had  any  talk." 

"A  little,  I  believe,"  said  tlie  young  man, 
coloring.  His  self-possession  seemed  to  fail 
him,  which  was  amazing  to  Mr.  Courtenay,  for 
the  young  men  of  the  period  do  not  often  fail 
in  self-possession.  He  got  confused,  spoke  low, 
and  faltered  something  about  knowing  he  had 
no  right  to  be  told. 

"No,"  she  rejJied,  with  nervous  color  and  a 
flash  of  sudden  pride;  "out  of  our  own  little 
cottage  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  a  right 
to  be  consulted — or  cares  either,"  she  added,  in 
an  undertone. 

"  Miss  Anderson,  you  can  not  think  that .'" 

"Ah,  but  I  do!'"  Then  there  was  a  little 
pause ;  and  after  some  moments,  Ombra  re- 
sumed, "  Kate's  movements  are  important  to 
many  people.  She  will  be  a  great  lady,  and  en- 
titled to  have  her  comings  and  goings  recorded 
in  the  newspapers  ;  but  we  have  no  such  claim 
upon  the  public  interest.  It  does  not  matter 
to  any  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  whether  we  go  or 
stay." 

A  silence  again.  Ombra  bent  once  more 
over  her  work,  and  her  needle  flew  through  it, 
working  as  if  for  a  wager.  The  other  Bertie, 
who  was  behind,  had  been  moving  about,  in 
m.ere  idleness,  the  books  on  Ombra's  writing- 
table.  At  him  she  suddenly  looked  up  with  a 
smile, 

"  rieasc,  Jlr.  Ilardwick  I  all  my  poor  papers 
and  books  which  I  liave  just  been  putting  in 
order  —  don't  scatter  them  all  over  the  table 
again." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  looking  up. 
He  had  borne  the  air  of  the  stage-confidant 
till  that  moment,  in  Mr.  Courtenay "s  eyes,  which 
were  those  of  a  connoisseur  in  such  matters. 
But  now  his  belief  on  this  subject  was  shaken. 
When  he  glanced  up  and  saw  tlie  look  which 
was  exchanged  by  tlie  two,  and  tlie  gloom  with 
which  Mr.  Sugden  was  regarding  both,  a  mist 
seemed  to  roll  away  from  the  scene.  How  dif- 
ferent the  girl's  aspect  was  now  I — soft,  with  a 
dewy  brightness  in  her  eyes,  and  a  voice  that 
trembled  w  ith  some  concealed  agitation  ^  and 
there  was  a  glow  upon  Bertie's  face,  which 
made  him  handsomer.  "  My  cousins  are 
breaking  their  hearts  over  your  going,"  ho 
said. 

"Oh,  no  fear  of  their  hearts," said  Ombra, 
lightly,  "  they  will  mend.  If  the  Cottage  is  let, 
the  new  tenants  will  probably  bo  gayer  people 
than  we  arc,  and  do  more  to  amuse  their  neigh- 
bors.    And  if  we  come  back — " 

"If?"  said  the  young  man. 

"Nothing  is  certain,  I  suppose, in  this  world 
— or,  at  least,  so  people  say." 

"It  is  very  true," said  Mr.  Courtenay,  "It 
is  seldom  a  young  lady  is  so  philosophical ; 
but,  as  you  say,  if  you  come  back  in  a  year,  the 
chances  are  you  will  find  your  place  filled  up 
and  your  friends  changed." 

Ombra  turned  upon  him  with  sparks  of  fire 
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suddenly  flashing  from  her  eves.     Philosoijlicr,  ' 
indeed  ! — say  termagant,  rather. 

"It  is  vile  and  wretched  and  horrible  to  say 
so !"  she  cried  ;   "  but  I  suppose  it  is  true." 

And  all  this  time  the  tall  curate  never  took 
his  eyes  ofT  the  group,  but  stood  still,  and  list- 
ened and  watched.  Mr.  Courtenay  began  to 
feel  very  uncomfortable.  The  scene  was  dead- 
ly real,  and  not  as  amusing  as  ho  bad  hoped. 


CIIArXER  XXXI. 

In  the  little  bustle  of  preparation  which  en- 
sued, there  was,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  dress- 
making to  do  ;  and  Miss  Richardson,  the  dress- 
maker from  the  village,  who  was  Mr.  Sugden's 
landlady,  \vas  almost  a  resident  at  the  Cottage 
for  the  following  week.  She  set  out  every 
morning  in  her  close  black  bonnet  and  black 
shawl,  with  her  little  parcel  of  properties  — 
including  the  last  fashion-book,  done  up  in  a 
very  tight  roll.  She  helped  JIaryanne,  and 
she  helped  Francesca,  who  was  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  ;  and  she  was  helped  in  her  turn  by 
tlie  young  ladies  themselves,  who  did  not  dis- 
dain the  task.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  Miss 
Richardson,  who  was  a  person  of  refined  tastes, 
to  find  herself  in  such  refined  society.  She  was 
never  tired  remarking  what  a  pleasure  it  was 
to  talk  to  ladies  who  could  understand  you,  and 
who  were  not  proud,  and  took  an  interest  in 
their  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  was  during  this 
busy  week  that  Kate  acquired  that  absolute 
knowledge  of  Miss  Richardson's  private  his- 
tory with  which  she  enlightened  her  friends  at 
a  later  period.  She  sat  and  sewed  and  talked 
in  the  little  parlor  which  served  for  Kate's  stud- 
ies, and  for  many  other  miscellaneous  purposes; 
and  it  was  there,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  litter  of 
dress-making,  that  Mrs.  Anderson  and  the  girls 
took  their  afternoon  tea,  and  that  even  Mrs. 
Eldridge  and  some  other  intimate  friends  were 
occasionally  introduced.  Mrs.  Eldridge  knew 
Miss  Richardson  intimately,  as  was  natural, 
and  liked  to  hear  from  her  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  village  ;  but  tlie  dress-maker's  private 
affairs  were  not  of  mucli  interest  to  the  rector's 
wife — it  required  a  lively  and  universal  human 
interest  like  Kate's  to  enter  into  such  details. 

It  was  only  on  the  last  evening  of  her  labors, 
however,  that  Jliss  Richardson  made  so  bold  as 
to  volunteer  a  little  private  communication  to 
Mrs.  Anderson.  The  girls  had  gone  out  into  the 
garden,  after  a  busy  day.  All  was  quiet  in  the 
soft  April  evening  ;  even  Mr.  Sngden  had  not 
come  that  night.  They  were  all  alone,  feeling 
a  little  excited  by  the  coming  departure,  a  little 
wearied  with  their  many  occupations,  a  little 
sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving  the  f;\miliar  place. 
At  least,  such  weie  ^Irs.  Anderson's  feelings 
as  she  stood  in  the  verandah  looking  out.  It 
was  a  little  more  than  twilight,  and  less  than 
night.  Ombra  was  standing  in  a  corner  of  the 
low  garden  wall,  looking  out  upon  the  sea. 
G 


Kate  was  not  visible  —  a  certain  wistfulness, 
sadness,  farewell  feeling,  seemed  about  in  the 
very  air.  What  may  have  happened  before 
we  come  back  ?  Mrs.  Anderson  sighed  softly, 
with  this  thought  in  her  mind.  But  she  was 
not  unhappy.  There  was  enough  excitement 
in  the  new  step  about  to  be  taken  to  keep  all 
darker  shades  of  feeling  in  suspense.  "If  I 
might  make  so  bold,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Rich- 
ardson, suddenly,  by  her  side. 

Mrs.  Anderson  started,  but  composed  her- 
self immediately.  " Surely,"  she  said,  with  her 
habitual  deference  to  other  people's  wishes. 
The  dress-maker  coughed,  cleared  her  throat, 
and  made  two  or  three  inarticulate  beginnings. 
At  length  she  burst  forth — 

"The  comfort  of  speaking  to  a  real  lady  is,  as 
she  don't  mistake  your  meaning,  nor  bring  it 
up  against  you  after.  I'm  not  one  as  interferes 
in  a  general  way.  I  do  think,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
ma'am,  as  I'm  well  enough  known  in  Shankliu 
to  take  upon  me  to  say  that.  But  my  heart 
does  bleed  for  my  poor  young  gentleman  ;  and 
I  must  say,  even  if  you  should  be  angry,  what- 
ever he  is  to  do,  when  you  and  the  young  ladies 
go  away,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  When  I  saw 
his  face  this  morning,  though  he's  a  clergyman, 
and  as  good  as  gold,  the  thing  as  came  into  my 
head — and  I  give  you  my  word  for  it,  ma'am — 
was  as  he'd  do  himself  some  harm  !" 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Sugden  !  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  had 
found  time  to  collect  herself.  "Why  should  he 
do  himself  any  harm  ?  You  mean  he  will  work 
too  much,  and  make  himself  ill?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Richardson,  with 
dignity.  "  I  don't  apologize  for  saying  it,  for 
you've  eyes,  ma'am,  and  can  see  as  well  as  me 
what's  been  agoing  on.  He's  been  here,  ma'am, 
spending  the  evenings,  take  one  week  with  an- 
other, five  nights  out  of  the  seven — and  now 
you  and  the  young  ladies  is  going  away.  And 
Miss  Ombra — but  I  don't  speak  to  one  as  can't 
take  notice,  and  see  how  things  is  going  as  well 
me." 

"  Jliss  Richardson,  I  think  wc  all  ought  to  be 
very  careful  how  we  talk  of  a  young  man,  and 
a  clergyman.  I  have  been  very  glad  to  see  him 
here.  I  have  alwaj's  thought  it  was  good  for 
a  young  man  to  have  a  family  circle  open  to 
him.  But  if  any  gossip  has  got  up  about  the 
young  ladies,  it  is  perfectly  without  foundation. 
I  should  not  have  expected  from  you — " 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Anderson,  ma'am!"  cried  the 
dress-maker,  carried  away  by  her  feelings. 
"  Talk  to  me  of  gossip,  when  I  was  speaking 
as  a  friend  !  an  'umble  friend,  I  don't  say  dif- 
ferent, but  still  one  that  takes  a  deep  interest. 
Foundation  or  no  foundation,  ma'am,  that  poor 
young  gentleman  is  a-breaking  of  his  heart.  I 
see  it  before  I  heard  the  news.  I  said  to  my- 
self, 'Miss  Ombra's  been  and  refused  him;' 
and  then  I  heard  you  and  the  young  ladies  were 
going  away.  Whether  he"s  spoken,  and  been 
refused,  or  whether  he  haven't  had  the  courage 
to  speak,  it  ain't  for  me   to  guess;    but,  oh! 
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Mrs.  Anderson,  ma'am,  speak  a  word  of  com- 
fort to  the  poor  young  gentleman  I  My  heart 
is  in  it.  I  can't  stop,  even  if  I  make  you  an- 
gxy.  I'm  not  one  to  gossip,  and,  when  I'm 
trusted,  wild  horses  won't  drag  a  word  out  of 
me  ;  but  I  make  bold  to  speak  to  you — though 
you're  a  lady,  and  I  work  for  my  bread — as  one 
woman  to  another,  ma'am.  If  you  hadn't  been 
a  real  lady,  I  wouldn't  have  dared  to  a-done  it. 
Oh,  if  you'd  but  give  him  a  word  of  good  ad- 
vice I  such  as  we  can't  have  every  thing  we 
■want ;  and  there's  a  deal  of  good  left,  even 
though  Miss  Ombra  won't  have  him  ;  and  he 
oughtn't  to  be  ungrateful  to  God,  and  that. 
He'd  take  it  from  you.  Oh !  ma'am,  if  you'd 
give  him  a  word  of  good  advice  I" 

Miss  Richardson  wept  while  she  spoke,  and 
at  length  her  emotion  affected  her  companion. 

"You  are  a  good  soul,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson, 
holding  out  her  hand  ;  "  you  are  a  kind  crea- 
ture. I  will  always  think  better  of  you  for 
this.  But  you  must  not  say  a  word  about  Miss 
Ombra.  He  has  never  spoken  to  me  ;  and  till 
a  man  speaks,  you  know,  a  lady  has  no  right  to 
take  such  a  thing  for  granted.  But  I  will  not 
forget  what  you  iiave  said ;  and  I  will  speak  to 
him,  if  I  can  find  an  opportunity — if  he  will  give 
me  the  least  excuse  for  doing  it.  lie  will  miss 
us,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh  I  miss  you,  ma'am  I"  cried  Miss  Rich- 
ardson ;  "all  the  parish  will  miss  you,  and  me 
among  the  first,  as  you've  always  been  so  good 
to;  but  as  for  my  poor  young  gentleman,  what 
I'm  afraid  of  is  as  he'll  do  himself  some  harm  !" 

"  Hush  I  my  daughter  is  coming  I"  said  Mrs. 
Anderson  ;  and  she  added,  in  a  louder  tone,  "I 
will  see  that  you  have  everj'  thing  you  want  to- 
morrow ;  and  you  must  try  to  give  us  two  days 
more.  I  think  two  days  will  be  enough,  Om- 
bra, with  every  body  helping  a  little.  Good- 
night, To-morrow,  when  you  come,  you  must 
make  us  all  work." 

"Thank  you  very  kindly,  ma'am,"  said  the 
dress -maker,  with  a  courtesy;  "and  good- 
night." 

"  VThtit  was  she  talking  to  you  about,  mam- 
ma I"  said  Ombra's  languid  voice,  in  the  soft 
evening  gloom  ;  not  that  she  cared  to  know — 
the  words  came  mechanically  to  her  lips. 

"About  the  trimming  of  your  traveling- 
dress,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  calmly,  with 
that  virtuous  composure  which  accompanies  so 
many  gentle  fibs.  ("And  so  she  was,  though 
not  just  now,"  Mrs.  Anderson  added  to  herself, 
in  self-exculpation.) 

And  then  Kate  joined  them,  and  they  went 
indoors  and  lit  the  lamp.  Mr.  Sugdcn  had 
been  taking  a  long  walk  that  night.  Some 
one  was  sick  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish,  to 
whom  the  rector  had  sent  him ;  and  he  was 
glad.  The  invalid  was  six  miles  off,  and  he 
had  walked  there  and  back.  But  every  piece 
of  work,  alas  I  comes  to  an  end,  and  so  did 
this ;  and  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the  Cot- 
tage, he  could  not  tell  how,  just  after  this  soft 
domesiic  light  began  to  shine  under  the  veran- 


dah, as  under  an  eyelid.  He  stood  and  looked 
at  it,  poor  fellow  I  with  a  sick  and  sore  heart. 
A  few  nights  more,  and  that  lamp  would  be 
lit  no  longer,  and  the  light  of  his  life  would  be 
gone  out.  He  stood  and  looked  at  it  in  a  rap- 
ture of  love  and  pain.  There  was  no  one  to 
see  him  ;  but  if  there  had  been  a  hundred,  he 
would  not  have  known  nor  cared,  so  lost  was 
he  in  this  absorbing  passion  and  anguish.  He 
had  not  the  heart  to  go  in,  though  the  times 
were  so  few  that  he  would  see  her  again.  He 
went  away,  with  his  head  bent  on  his  breast, 
saying  to  himself  that  if  she  had  been  happy  he 
could  have  borne  it ;  but  she  was  not  happy  ; 
and  he  ground  his  teeth,  and  cursed  the  Ber- 
ties,  those  two  butterflies,  those  two  fools,  in 
his  heart! 

There  was  one,  however,  who  saw  him,  and 
that  was  Francesca,  who  was  cutting  some 
salad  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen -garden,  in 
the  fiiint  light  which  preceded  the  rising  of  the 
moon.  The  old  woman  looked  over  the  wall 
and  saw  him,  and  was  sorry.  "  The  villains  i" 
she  said  to  herself.  But  though  she  Avas  sor- 
ry, she  laughed  softly  as  she  went  in,  as  peojle 
will,  while  the  world  lasts,  laugh  at  such  mis- 
eries. Francesca  was  sorry  for  the  young  man 
— so  sorry,  even,  that  she  forgot  that  he  was  a 
jn-iest,  and,  therefore,  a  terrible  sinner  in  think- 
ing such  thoughts  ;  but  she  was  not  displeased 
with  Ombra  this  time.  This  was  natural. 
"What  is  the  good  of  being  young  and  beau- 
tiful if  one  has  not  a  few  victims  ?"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  Time  passes  fast  enough,  and  then 
it  is  all  over,  and  the  man  has  it  his  own  way. 
I( nostra  Ombra  did  no  more  harm  than  that!" 
And,  on  the  whole,  Francesca  went  in  with  the 
salad  for  her  ladies'  supper  rather  exhilarated 
than  otherwise  by  the  sight  of  the  hopeless 
lover.  It  was  the  woman's  revenge  upon  man 
for  a  great  deal  that  he  makes  her  suffer ;  and 
in  the  abstract  women  are  seldom  sorry  for 
such  natural  victims. 

Next  evening,  however,  Mr.  Sugden  took 
heart  and  went  to  the  Cottage,  and  there 
spent  a  few  hours  of  very  sweet  wretchedness, 
Ombra  being  unusually  good  to  him — and  to 
the  curate  she  always  was  good.  After  the 
simple  supper  had  been  eaten  and  Francesca's 
salad,  Mrs.  Anderson  contrived  that  both  the 
girls  should  be  called  away  to  try  on  their  trav- 
cling-drcsses,  at  which  Miss  Richardson  and 
Maryanne  were  working  with  passion.  The 
window  was  open  ;  the  night  was  warm,  and 
the  moon  had  risen  over  the  sea.  Mrs.  An- 
derson stepped  out  upon  the  verandah  with  the 
curate,  and  they  exchanged  a  few  sentences  on 
the  beauty  of  the  night,  such  as  were  consist- 
ent with  the  occasion  ;  then  she  broke  off  the 
unreal,  and  took  up  the  true.  "  Mr.  Sugden," 
she  said,  "I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  It  seems 
vain  to  take  such  a  thing  for  granted,  but  I  am 
afraid  you  will  miss  us  when  we  go  away." 

".l/is«  you  1"  he  cried  ;  and  then  tears  came 
into  the  poor  fellow's  eyes  and  into  his  voice, 
and  he  took  her  hand  with  despairing  grati- 
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ttide.  "  Thanks  for  giving  me  a  chance  to 
speak,"  he  said — "it  is  like  yourself.  Miss 
you  I — I  feel  as  if  life  would  cease  altogether 
after  Monday — it  won't,  I  suppose,  and  most 
things  will  go  on  as  usual ;  but  I  can  not  think 
it — every  thing  will  be  over  for  me." 

"  You  must  not  think  so,"  she  said  ;  "  it  will 
be  hard  upon  you  at  first,  but  you  will  find 
things  will  arrange  themselves  better  than  you 
expect — other  habits  will  come  in  instead  of 
this.  No,  indeed  I  am  not  unkind,  but  I  know 
life  better  than  you  do.  But  for  that,  you 
know,  we  could  not  go  on  living,  with  all  the 
changes  that  happen  to  us.  "We  should  be 
killed  at  the  first  blow." 

"And  so  I  shall  be  killed,"  he  said,  turning 
from  her  with  heavier  gloom  than  before,  and 
angry  with  the  consolation.  "  Oh  !  not  bodily, 
I  suppose.  One  can  go  on  and  do  one's  work 
all  the  same  ;  and  one  good  thing  is,  it  will  be 
of  importance  to  nobody  but  myself." 

"Don't  say  so,"  said  kind  Mrs.  Anderson, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Oh  !  my  dear  boy — 
if  you  will  let  me  call  you  so — think  what  your 
visionary  loss  is,  in  comparison  with  so  many 
losses  that  people  have  to  bear  every  day." 

"It  is  no  visionary  loss  to  me,"  he  said,  bit- 
terly. "But  if  she  were  happy,  I  should  not 
mind.  I  could  bear  it,  if  all  were  well  with  her. 
I  hope  I  am  not  such  a  wretch  as  to  think  of 
myself  in  comparison.  Don't  think  I  am  too 
stupid  to  see  how  kind  you  are  to  me ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  —  only  one  that  could  give 
me  real  comfort.  Promise  that,  if  the  circum- 
stances are  ever  such  as  to  call  for  a  brother's 
interference,  you  will  send  for  me.  It  is  not 
what  I  would  have  wished,  God  knows! — not 
what  I  would  have  wished  —  but  I  will  be  a 
brother  to  her,  if  she  needs  a,  brother.  Prom- 
ise. There  are  some  things  which  a  man  can 
do  best,  and  if  she  is  wronged,  if  her  brother 
could  set  things  right — " 

"  Dear  Mr.  Sugden,  I  don't  understand  you," 
said  Mrs.  Anderson,  faltering. 

"  But  you  will,  if  such  a  time  should  come  ? 
You  will  remember  that  you  have  promised.  I 
will  say  good-night  now.  I  can't  go  in  again 
after  this  and  see  her  without  making  a  fool  of 
myself,  and  it  is  best  she  should  keep  some  con- 
fidence in  me.     Good-night." 

Had  she  fulfilled  Miss  Richardson's  commis- 
sion ? — or  had  she  pledged  herself  to  appeal  to 
him  instead,  in  some  incomprehensible  contin- 
gency ?  Mrs.  Anderson  looked  after  hira  be- 
■wildei'ed,  and  did  not  know. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Sunday  was  their  last  evening  at  Shanklin, 
and  they  were  all  rather  melancholy — even  Kate, 
who  had  been  to  church  three  times,  and  to  the 
Sunday-school,  and  over  the  alms-houses,  and 
had  filled  up  the  interstices  between  these  oc- 
cupations by  a  succession  of  tearful  rambles 


round  the  Rectory  garden  with  Lucy  Eldridge, 
whose  tears  flowed  at  the  smallest  provocation. 
"  I  will  remember  every  thing  you  have  told 
me,"  Lucy  protested.  "I  will  go  to  the  old 
women  every  week,  and  take  them  their  tea 
and  sugar — for  oh,  Kate !  you  know  papa  does 
not  approve  of  money — and  I  will  see  that  the 
little  Joliffes  are  kept  at  school — and  I  will  go 
every  week  to  see  after  your  flowers  ;  but  oh  ! 
what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?  I  sha'n't  care 
about  my  studies,  or  any  thing ;  and  those  duets 
which  we  used  to  play  together,  and  our  Ger- 
man, which  we  always  meant  to  take  up  —  I 
shall  not  have  any  heart  for  them  now.  Oil, 
Kate  !  I  wish  you  were  not  going  !  But  that  is 
selfish.  Of  course  I  want  you  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure ;  only — " 

"  I  wish  1/ou  were  going,"  said  Kate — "  I  wisii 
every  body  was  coming ;  but  as  that  is  imjjos- 
sible,  we  must  just  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  if 
any  body  should  take  the  Cottage,  and  you  should 
go  and  make  as  great  friends  with  them  as  you 
ever  did  with  me — " 

"How  can  you  think  so?"  said  Lucy,  with 
fresh  tears. 

"Well,"  said  Kate,  "if  I  were  very  good,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  hope  you  would  make  friends 
with  tliem  ;  but  I  am  not  so  frightened  of  being 
selfish  as  you  are.  One  must  be  a  little  selfish 
— but  for  that,  peojile  would  have  no  character 
at  all." 

"  Oh,  Kate  !  if  mamma  were  to  hear  you — " 

"I  should  not  mind.  Mrs.  Eldridge  knows 
as  well  as  I  do.  Giving  in  to  other  people  is 
all  very  well ;  but  if  you  have  not  the  heart  or 
the  courage  to  keep  something  of  your  very 
own,  which  you  won't  give  away,  what  is  the 
good  of  you  ?  I  don't  approve  of  sacrificing 
like  that." 

"I  am  sure  you  would  sacrifice  yourself, 
though  you  speak  so,"  said  Lucy.  "  Oh,  Kate  ! 
you  would  sacrifice  any  thing — even  a — person 
— you  loved — if  some  one  else  loved  him." 

"  I  should  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Kate, 
stoutly.  "In  the  first  place,  you  mean  a  man, 
I  suppose,  and  it  is  only  women  who  are  called 
persons.  I  should  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
"What  right  should  I  have  to  sacrifice  hira  if  he 
were  fond  of  me,  and  hand  him  over  to  some 
one  else  ?  That  is  not  self-sacrifice — it  is  the 
height  of  impertinence  ;  and  if  he  were  not 
fond  of  me,  of  course  there  would  be  nothing 
in  my  power.  Oh  no,  I  am  not  that  sort  of  per- 
son. I  will  never  give  up  any  one's  love  or  any 
one's  friendship  to  give  it  to  another.  Now, 
Lucy,  remember  that.  And  if  you  are  as  great 
friends  with  the  new  people  as  you  arfe  with 
me — " 

"What  odd  ideas  you  have!"  said  Lucy. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  because  you  are  so  independ- 
ent, and  a  great  lady ;  and  it  seems  natural 
that  every  body  should  yield  to  you." 

Upon  which  Kate  flushed  crimson. 

"How  mean  you  must  think  me — to  stand 
up  for  my  own  way  because  I  shall  be  luch  I 
But  never  mind,  Lucy.     I  don't  suppose  you 
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can  nnderstand,  and  I  am  fond  of  you  nil  the 
same.  I  am  fond  of  you  note ;  but  if  you  go 
and  forget  me,  and  go  off  after  other  people, 
you  don't  know  how  different  I  can  be.  I  shall 
hate  you — I  shall — " 

'•  Oh,  Kate  :  don't  be  so  dreadful  ?"  cried 
Lucy.      '"What  would  mamma  say?" 

'•  Then  don't  provoke  me,"  said  Kate.  And 
then  they  fell  back  upon  more  peaceful  details, 
and  the  hundred  commissions  which  Lucy  un- 
dertook so  eagerly.  I  am  not  sure  that  Kate 
was  quite  cenain  of  the  sincerity  of  her  self- 
sacrificing  friend.  She  made  a  great  many  wise 
reflections  on  the  subject  when  she  had  left  her, 
and  settled  it  with  a  philosophy  unusual  to  her 
years. 

"  She  does  not  mean  to  be  insincere,"  Kate 
mused  to  herself  "  She  does  not  imderstand. 
If  there  is  nothing  deeper  in  it,  how  can  she 
help  it?  When  the  new  people  come,  she  will 
be  quite  sure  she  will  not  care  for  them ;  and 
then  they  will  call,  and  she  will  change  her 
mind.  I  suppose  I  will  change  my  mind  too. 
How  queer  people  are !  But,  at  all  events,  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  better  than  I  am."  And 
with  a  little  premonitory  smart,  feeling  that 
her  friend  was  already,  in  imagination,  unfaith- 
ful, Kate  walked  home,  looking  tenderly  at  ev- 
ery thing. 

"  Oh,  how  lovely  the  sea  is  I"  she  said  to  her- 
self—  "how  blue,  and  gray,  and  green,  and  all 
sorts  of  colors  I    I  hope  it  will  not  be  rough 
when  we  cross  to-morrow.     I  wonder  if  the 
voyage  from  Southampton  will  be  disagreeable, 
and  how  Ombra  will  stand  it.    Is  Ombra  really 
ill  now,  or  is  it  only  her  mind  ?     Of  course  she 
can  rot  turn  round  to  my  aunt  and  say  it  is 
her  mind,  or  that  the  Berties  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  it.     I  wonder  what  really  happened 
that  night;  and  I  wonder  which  it  is.     She  can 
not  be  in  love  with  them  both  at  once,  and 
they  can  not  be  both  in  love  with  her,  or  they 
would  not  be   such  fnends.     I   wonder — but, 
there,  I  am  doing  nothing  but  wondering,  and 
there  are  so  many  things  that  are  queer.    How 
beautiful  that  white  headland  is  with  a  little 
light  about  it,  as  if  the   day  had  forgotten  to 
carry  all  that  belonged  to  it  away !     And  per- 
haps I  may  never  see  it  any  more.     Perhaps  I 
may  never  come  back  to  the  cottage,  or  the 
cliffs,  or  the  sea.     What  a  long  time  I  have 
been  here^-and   what   a  horrid,  disagreeable 
girl  I  was  I     I  think  I  must  be  a  little  better 
now.     I  am  not  so  impertinent,  at  all  events, 
though  I  do  like  to  meddle.     I  suppose  I  shall 
always  like  to  meddle.     Oh,  I  wonder  how  I 
shall  feel  when  I  go  back  again  to  Langton- 
Courtenay?     I  am  eighteen  past,  and  in  three 
years  I  shall  be  able  to  do  whatever  I  like. 
Lucy  said,  a  great  lady — a  great  lady  I     I  think, 
on  the  whole,  I  like  the  idea.     It  is  so  differ- 
ent from  most  other  people.    I  shall  not  require 
to  marry  unices  I  please,  or  to  do  any  thing 
that  is  disagreeable.     And  if  I  don't  set    the 
parLsh  to  rights  I     The  poor  folk  shall  be  all  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,"  cried  Kate  to  her- 


self, with  energy.  "They  shall  have  each  a 
nice  garden,  and  a  bit  of  potato-ground,  and 
grass  for  a  cow.  And  what  if  I  were  to  buy  a 
quantity  of  those  nice  little  Brittany  cows  when 
we  are  abroad  ?  Auntie  thinks  they  are  the 
best.  How  comfortable  every  body  will  be 
with  a  cow  and  a  garden!  But,  oh  dear!  what 
a  long  time  it  will  be  first ;  and  I  don't  know 
if  I  shall  ever  see  this  dear  cottage,  and  the 
bay,  and  the  headland,  and  all  the  cliffs  and  the 
land-slips,  and  the  ups  and  tlie  downs  again." 

'•Mees  Katta,  you  vill  catzh  ze  cold,"  said 
Francesca,  coming  briskly  up  to  her.  "It  is 
not  so  beautiful  this  road,  that  you  should  take 
the  long  looks,  and  have  the  air  so  dull.  Sorry, 
no,  she  is  not  sorry — my  young  lady  is  not  sor- 
ry to  go  to  see  Italy,  and  ze  mountains,  and  ze 
world — " 

"Not  quite  that,  Francesca,"  said  Kate; 
"but  I  have  been  so  happy  at  the  Cottage,  and 
I  was  thinking  what  if  I  should  never  see  it 
again!" 

"That  is  what  you  call  non-sense,"  said 
Francesca.  "Why  should  not  mademoiselle, 
who  is  verra  young,  coram  back  and  zee  all  s!:e 
lofs?  If  it  was  an  old,  like  me — but  I  think 
nothink,  nothink  of  ze  kind,  for  I  always  comms 
back,  like  what  you  call  ze  bad  penny.  Tiiis 
is  pretty,  but  were  you  once  to  see  Italy,  ^lees 
Katta,  you  never  would  think  no  more  of  this — 
never  no  more !" 

"Indeed,  I  should !"  cried  Kate,  indignantly ; 
"  and  if  this  was  the  ugliest  place  in  England, 
and  your  Italy  as  beautiful  as  heaven,  I  should 
still  like  this  best." 

Francesca  laughed,  and  shook  her  little  brown 
head. 

"Wait  till  my  young  lady  see,"  she  said — 
"  wait  till  she  see.  The  air  is  never  damp  like 
this,  but  sweet  as  heaven,  as  Mees  Katta  says ; 
and  the  sea  blue,  all  blue ;  you  never  see  noz- 
ing  like  it.  It  makes  you  well,  you  English, 
only  to  see  Italy.  What  docs  mademoiselle 
say  ?" 

"  Oh  I  do  you  think  the  change  of  air  will 
cure  Ombra?"  cried  Kate. 

"No,"  said  Francesca,  turning  round  upon 
her,  "not  the  change  of  air,  but  tlic  change  i.f 
mind,  will  cure  Mees  Ombra.  What  she  wauis 
is  the  change  of  mind." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Kate.  "I 
suppose  you  mean  the  change  of  scene,  the  nov- 
elty, the—" 

"I  mean  the  change  of  ze  mind,"  said  Fran- 
cesca ;  "  when  she  will  understand  herself,  and 
the  ozer  peoples  ;  when  she  knows  to  do  right, 
and  puts  away  her  face  of  stone,  then  she  will 
be  v.ell— quite  well.  It  is  not  sickness;  it  is 
her  mind  that  makes  ill,  Mees  Katta.  When 
she  will  put  ze  ice  away  and  be  true,  tlien  she 
shall  be  well." 

"Oh,  Francesca,  you  talk  like  an  old  v. itch, 

and  I  am  frightened  for  you  !"  cried  Kate.     "  I 

I  don't  believe  in  illness  of  the  mind ;  you  will 

see  Ombra  will  get  better  as  soon  as  we  begin 

1  to  move  about." 
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"As  soon  Jis  she  change  her  mind  she  will  be 
better,"  said  the  onvjular  Franccsca.  "There 
is  nobody  that  tells  her  the  truth  but  me.  She 
is  my  child,  and  I  lof  her,  and  I  tell  her  the 
trutt." 

"I  think  I  see  my  aunt  in  the  garden,"  said 
Kate,  hurrying  on ;  for  though  she  was  very 
curious,  she  was  honorable,  and  did  not  wish 
to  discover  her  cousin's  secrets  through  Fran- 
cesca's  revelations. 

"  If  your  aunt  kill  nie,  I  care  not, "  said  Fran- 
cesca,  "  but  my  lady  is  the  most  good,  the  most 
sense —  She  knows  Mees  Ombra,  and  she  lets 
me  talk.  She  is  cured  when  she  will  change 
the  mind." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more,  please," 
said  honorable  Kate.  But  Franccsca  went  on 
nodding  her  head,  and  repeating  her  sentiment, 
"  When  she  change  the  mind,  she  will  be  well," 
till  it  got  to  honest  Kate's  ears,  and  mixed  with 
her  dreams.  The  mother  and  daughter  were 
in  the  garden,  talking  not  too  cheerfully.  A 
certain  sadness  was  in  the  air.  The  lamp  burn- 
ed dimly  in  the  drawing-room,  throwing  a  faint, 
desolate  light  over  the  emptiness.  "This  is 
what  it  will  look  like  to-morrow,"  said  Kate ; 
and  she  cried.  And  the  others  were  very  much 
disposed  to  follow  her  example.  It  was  the 
last  night — words  which  arc  always  melancholy ; 
and  presently  poor  Sir.  Sugden  stole  up  in  the 
darkness,  and  joined  them,  with  a  countenance 
of  such  despair  that  poor  Kate,  excited,  and 
tired,  and  dismal  as  she  herself  felt,  had  hard 
ado  to  keep  from  laughing.  The  new-comer 
added  no  cheer  to  the  little  party.  He  was  dis- 
mal as  Don  Quixote,  and,  poor  fellow,  as  sim- 
ple-minded and  as  true. 

And  next  morning  they  went  away.  Mr. 
Courtenay  himself,  who  had  lingered  in  the 
neighborhood,  paying  a  visit  to  some  friends, 
either  from  excess  of  kindness  or  determination 
to  see  the  last  of  them,  met  them  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  put  them  into  the  boat  for  Havre,  the 
neai'est  French  port.  Kate  had  her  Maryanne, 
who,  confounded  by  the  idea  of  foreign  travel, 
was  already  helpless  ;  and  the  two  other  ladies 
•were  attended  by  old  Francesca,  as  brisk  and 
busy  as  a  little  brown  bee,  who  was  of  use  to 
every  body,  and  knew  all  about  luggage  and 
steamboats.  Sir.  Sugden,  who  had  begged  that 
privilege  from  Jlrs.  Anderson,  went  with  them 
so  far,  and  pointed  out  the  ships  of  the  fleet  as 
they  passed,  and  took  them  about  the  town, 
indicating  all  its  principal  wonders  to  them,  as 
if  he  were  reading  his  own  or  their  death-war- 
rants. 

"  If  it  goes  on  much  longer  I  shall  laugh," 
whispered  Kate,  in  her  aunt's  ear. 

"It  would  be  very  cruel  of  you,"  said  that 
kind  woman.  But  even  her  composure  was 
tried.  And  in  the  evening  they  sailed,  with  all 
the  suppressed  excitement  natural  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  You  have  the  very  best  time  of  the  year  for 
your  start,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  them. 


"And,  thanks  to  you,  ever)'  comfort  in  trav- 
eling," said  Mrs.  Anderson. 

Thus  they  parted,  with  mutual  compliments. 
Mr.  Sugden  wrung  her  hand,  and  whispered 
hoarsely,  "  Itemember — like  her  brother!"  He 
stalked  like  a  ghost  on  shore.  His  face  was  the 
last  they  saw  when  the  steamboat  moved,  as 
he  stood  in  the  gray  of  the  evening,  gray  as  the 
evening,  looking  after  them  as  long  as  they 
were  visible.  The  sight  of  him  made  the  little 
party  very  silent.  They  made  no  explanation 
to  each  other ;  but  Kate  had  no  longer  any 
inclination  to  laugh.  "Like  a  brother  I — like 
her  brother!"  These  words,  the  curate,  left  to 
himself,  said  over  and  over  in  his  heart,  as  he 
walked  back  and  forward  on  the  pier  for  hours, 
watching  the  way  they  had  gone.  The  same 
soft  evening  breeze  which  helped  them  on  blew 
about  him,  but  refreshed  him  not.  The  object 
of  his  life  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  little  party  traveled  as  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  British  tourist  to  travel,  when  he  is  fairly 
started,  developing  suddenly  a  perfect  passion 
for  sight-seeing,  and  for  long  and  wearisome 
journeys.  Mrs.  Anderson,  though  she  was  old 
enough  and  experienced  enough  to  have  known 
better,  took  the  plunge  with  the  truest  national 
enthusiasm.  Even  when  they  paused  in  Paris, 
which  she  knew  as  mcJI  as,  or  better  than  any 
thing  in  her  own  country,  she  still  felt  herself 
a  tourist,  and  went  conscientiously  over  again 
and  saw  the  sights — for  Kate,  she  said,  but  also 
for  hei'self.  They  rushed  across  France  with 
the  speed  of  an  express  train,  and  made  a  dash 
at  Switzerland,  though  it  was  so  early  in  the 
year.  They  had  it  almost  all  to  themselves, 
the  routes  being  scarcely  open,  and  the  great 
rush  of  travelers  not  yet  begun  ;  and  who,  that 
does  not  know  it,  can  fancy  how  beautiful  it  is 
among  the  moinitains  in  May !  Kate  was  carried 
entirely  out  of  herself  by  what  she  saw.  The 
spring  green  brightening  and  enhancing  those 
rugged  heights  and  dazzling  peaks  of  snow ;  the 
sky  of  an  ethereal  blue,  all  dewy  and  radiant, 
and  surprised  into  early  splendor,  like  the  blue 
eyes  of  a  child ;  the  paths  sweet  with  flowers, 
the  streams  full  with  the  melting  snow,  the  sense 
of  awakening  and  resurrection  all  over  the  land. 
Kate  had  not  dreamed  of  any  thing  so  splendid 
and  so  beautiful.  The  weather  was  much  finer 
than  is  usual  so  early  in  the  year,  and  of  course 
the  travelers  took  it  not  for  an  exceptional  sea- 
son, as  they  ought,  but  gave  the  fact  that  they 
were  abroad  credit  for  every  shining  day. 
Abroad !  Kate  had  felt  for  years  (she  said  all 
her  life)  that  in  that  word  "abroad  "  every  de- 
light was  included ;  and  now  she  believed  her- 
self. The  novelty  and  movement  by  themselves 
would  have  done  a  great  deal ;  and  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  this  virgin  country,  which 
looked  as  if  no  crowd  of  tourists  had  ever  pro- 
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faned  it,  as  if  it  had  kept  its  stillness,  its  statc- 
liness,  and  grandeur,  and  dazzling  light  and 
majestic  glooms,  all  for  their  enjoyment,  eleva- 
ted her  into  a  paradise  of  inward  delight.  Even 
Mari-anne  was  moved,  though  chiefly  by  her 
mistress's  many  and  oft-repeated  efforts  to  rouse 
her.  When  Kate  had  exhausted  every  body 
else,  she  rushed  upon  her  handmaid. 

'•  Oh,  Maryanne,  look !  Did  you  ever  sec 
^^id  you  ever  dream  of  any  thing  so  beauti- 
ful ?•' 

'•  No,  miss,'"  said  Marianne. 

*•  Look  at  that  stream  rushing  down  the 
ravine.  It  is  the  melted  snow.  And  look  at 
all  those  peaks  above.  Pure  snow,  as  dazzling 
as — as — " 

"They  looks  for  all  the  world  like  the  sugar 
on  a  bride-cake,  miss,"  said  Maryanne. 

At  which  Kate  laughed,  but  went  on — 

"Those  cottages  are  called  chalets,  up  there 
among  the  clouds.  Look  how  green  the  grass 
is — like  velvet.  Oh,  Maryanne,  shouldn't  you 
like  to  live  there — to  milk  the  cows  in  the 
evening,  and  have  the  mountains  all  round  you 
— nothing  but  snow-peaks,  wherever  you  turned 
your  eyes?"' 

"  Maryanne  gave  a  shudder. 

"Why,  miss,"  she  said,  "you'd  catch  your 
death  of  cold  I" 

"  Wait  till  Mees  Katta  see  my  bella  Ftreme," 
said  old  Francesca.  "There  is  the  snow  quite 
near  enough — quite  near  enough.  You  zee 
him  on  the  tops  of  ze  hills." 

"I  never,  never  shall  be  able  to  live  in  a 
town.     I  hate  towns,"  said  Kate. 

"Ahl"  cried  the  old  woman,  "my  young 
lady  will  not  always  think  so.  This  is  pleas- 
ant now ;  but  there  is  no  balls,  no  parties,  no 
croquee  on  ze  mountains  !  Jlees  Katta  shakes 
her  head ;  but  then  the  winter  will  come,  and, 
oh  !  how  beautiful  is  Firenze,  with  all  the  pal- 
aces, and  ze  people,  and  processions  that  pass, 
and  all  that  is  gay.  There  will  be  the  Opera," 
said  Francesca,  counting  on  her  fingers,  "and 
the  Cascine,  and  the  Carnival,  and  the  Vegli- 
oni,  and  the  grand  Corso  with  the  flowers. 
Ah  I  I  have  seea  many  young  English  Mees,  I 
know." 

"I  never  could  have  supposed  Francesca 
would  be  so  stupid,'"  cried  Kate,  returning  to 
the  pany  on  the  quarter-deck — for  this  conver- 
sation took  place  in  a  steamer  on  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  "  She  does  not  care  for  the  mount- 
ains as  much  as  Mar}anne  does,  even.  Marj- 
annc  thinks  the  snow  is  like  sugar  on  a  bride- 
cake," she  went  on,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  but  Fran- 
cesca does  nothing  but  rave  about  Florence, 
and  l^alls,  and  operas.  As  if  I  cared  for  such 
things — and  as  if  we  were  going  there!" 

"But  Francesca  is  quite  right,  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  with  hesitation.  "When  the 
summer  is  over,  we  shall  want  to  settle  down 
again,  and  see  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  really, 
as  Francesca  has  suggested  it,  we  might  do  a 
great  deal  worse.  Florence  is  a  very  nice 
place." 


"  In  winter,  auntie  ?  Are  not  we  going 
home  ?" 

"My  dear,  I  know  your  uncle  would  wish 
j'ou  to  see  as  much  as  possible  before  returning 
home,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  faltering,  and  with 
considerable  confusion.  "  I  confess  I  had  be- 
gun to  think  that — a  few  months  in  Italy — as 
we  are  here — " 

Kate  was  taken  by  surprise.  She  did  not 
quite  know  whether  she  was  delighted  or  dis- 
appointed by  the  idea ;  but  before  she  could 
reply  she  met  the  eye  of  her  cousin,  whose 
whole  fixce  had  kindled  into  passion.  Ombra 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  drew  Kate  aside  with  a 
nervous  haste  that  startled  her.  She  grasped 
her  arm  tight,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "We 
are  to  be  kept  till  you  are  of  age — I  see  it  all 
now — we  arc  prisoners  till  you  are  of  age.  Oh, 
Kate,  will  you  bear  it  ?  You  can  resist,  but  I 
can't — they  will  listen  to  you." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  shock  which 
was  given  to  Kate's  loyalty  by  this  speech.  It 
was  the  first  actual  suggestion  of  rebellion 
which  had  been  made  to  her,  and  it  jarred  her 
every  nerve.  She  had  not  been  a  submissive 
child,  but  she  had  never  plotted — never  done 
any  thing  in  secret.  She  said  aloud,  in  painful 
wonder, 

"Why  should  we  be  prisoners? — and  what 
has  my  coming  of  age  to  do  with  it  ?"  turning 
round,  and  looking  bewildered  into  her  cousin's 
face. 

Ombra  made  no  reply ;  she  went  back  to  her 
seat,  and  retired  into  herself  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Things  had  gone  smoothly  since  the 
journey  began  up  to  this  moment.  She  had 
almost  ceased  to  brood,  and  had  begun  to  take 
some  natural  interest  in'  what  was  going  on 
about  her.  But  now  all  at  once  the  gloom  re- 
turned. She  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  tlie 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  with  the  old  flush  of  fe- 
verish red,  half  wretchedness,  half  anger,  un- 
der her  eyes,  Kate,  who  had  grown  happy  in 
the  brightening  of  the  domestic  atmosphere, 
was  affected  by  this  change  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  exchanged  mournful  looks  with  her  aunt. 
The  beautiful  lake  and  the  sunny  peaks  were 
immediately  clouded  over ;  she  was  doubly 
checked  in  the  midst  of  her  frank  enjoyment. 

"  You  arc  wrong,  Ombra,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, after  a  long  pause.  "I  don't  know  what 
you  have  said  to  Kirte,  but  I  am  sure  you  have 
taken  up  a  false  idea.  There  is  no  compul- 
sion. We  are  to  go  only  when  we  please,  and 
to  stay  oidy  as  long  as  wc  like." 

"But  wc  arc  not  to  return  home  this  year?" 

"I  did  not  say  so;  but  I  think,  pcriiaps,  on 
the  whole,  that  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  see  a 
little  more,  would  be  best  both  for  you  and 
Kate." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Ombra,  with  bitterness,  nod- 
ding her  head  in  a  derisive  assent. 

Kate  looked  on  with  wistful  and  startled 
eyes.  It  was  almost  the  first  time  that  the 
idea  of  real  dissension  between  these  two  had 
crossed  her  mind  ;  and  still  more  this  infinitely 
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startling  doubt  whether  all  that  was  said  to  her 
was  true.  At  least  there  liad  been  conceal- 
ment ;  and  was  it  really,  truly  the  good  of  Oni- 
bra  and  Kate,  or  some  j)rivate  arrangement 
with  Uncle  Courtenay,  that  was  in  her  aunt's 
mind  ?  This  suggestion  came  suddenly  into 
her  very  heart,  wounding  her  as  with  an  ar- 
row ;  and  from  that  day,  though  sometimes 
lessening  and  sometimes  deepening,  the  cloud 
upon  Ombra's  face  came  back.  But  as  she 
grew  less  amiable,  she  grew  more  powerful. 
Henceforward  the  party  became  guided  by  her 
wayward  fancies.  She  took  a  sudden  liking 
for  one  of  tiie  quietest  secluded  places — a  vil- 
lage on  the  little  blue  lake  of  Zug — and  tiiere 
they  settled  for  some  time,  without  rliyme  or 
reason.  Green  slopes,  with  gray  stone  i)eaks 
above,  and  glimpses  of  snow  beyond,  shut  in 
this  lake-valley.  I  agree  with  Ombra  that  it  is 
very  sweet  in  its  stillness,  the  lake  so  blue,  tiie 
air  so  clear,  and  the  noble,  nut-bearing  trees  so 
umbrageous,  shadowing  the  pleasant  chalets. 
In  the  centre  was  a  little  wliite-washed  village 
church  among  its  graves,  its  altar  all  decked 
with  stately  JMay  lilies,  the  flowers  of  the  An- 
nunciation. The  church  had  no  beauty  of  ar- 
clntecture,  no  fine  pictures — not  even  great  an- 
tiquity to  recommend  it ;  but  Ombra  was  fond 
of  the  sunshiny,  still  place.  Siie  would  go 
there  when  she  was  tired,  and  sit  down  on  one 
of  the  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  sometimes 
■was  to  be  seen  kneeling  furtively  on  the  white 
altar  steps. 

Kate,  who  roamed  up  and  down  everywhere, 
and  had  soon  all  the  facility  of  a  young  moun- 
taineer, would  stop  at  the  open  church  door  as 
she  came  down  from  the  hills,  Alpenstock  in 
hand,  sunburned  and  agile  as  a  young  Diana. 

"You  are  not  going  to  turn  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, Ombra?"  she  said.  '•  I  think  it  would  make 
my  aunt  very  unhappy." 

"I  am  not  going  to  turn  any  thing,"  said 
Ombra.  *'  I  shall  never  be  difterent  from  what 
I  am — never  any  better.  One  tries  and  tries, 
and  it  is  no  good." 

"Then  stop  trying,  and  come  up  on  the  hills 
and  shake  it  off,"  said  Kate, 

"Perliaps  I  might  if  I  were  like  you  ;  but  I 
am  not  like  you." 

"Or  let  us  go  on,  and  see  people  and  do 
things  again — do  all  sorts  of  things.  I  like  this 
little  lake,"  said  Kate.  "  One  has  a  home-feel- 
ing. I  almost  tliink  I  should  begin  to  poke 
about  the  cottages,  and  find  fault  with  the  peo- 
ple, if  we  were  to  stay  long.  But  that  is  not 
your  temptation,  Ombra.  Why  do  you  like  to 
stay?" 

"  I  stay  because  it  is  so  still — because  nobody 
comes  here  :  nothing  can  happen  here  ;  it  must 
always  be  the  same  forever  and  forever  and  ev- 
er!" cried  Ombra.  "The  hills  and  the  deep 
water,  and  the  lilies  in  the  church — which  are 
artificial,  you  know,  and  can  not  fiide." 

Kate  did  not  understand  this  little  bitter  jibe 
at  the  end  of  her  cousin's  speech  ;  but  was  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  when  Ombra  next  morn- 


ing suggested  that  they  should  resume  their 
journey.  They  were  losing  their  tinie  where 
they  were,  she  said ;  and  as,  if  they  were  to 
go  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  it  would  be  neccssan,- 
to  return  by  Switzerland  next  year,  she  pro- 
posed to  strike  off  from  the  mountains  at  this 
spot,  to  go  to  Germany,  to  the  strange  old  his- 
torical cities  that  were  within  reacli.  "Kate 
should  see  Nuremberg,"  she  said,  and  Kate,  to 
her  amazement,  found  the  whole  matter  settled, 
and  tiie  packing  commenced  tiiat  day.  Ombra 
managed  the  wliole  journey,  and  was  a  jiractical 
person,  handy  and  rational,  until  they  came  to 
tliat  01d-"\Vorld  place,  where  she  became  reveuse 
and  melancholy  once  more. 

"Do  you  like  this  better  than  Switzerland?'' 
Kate  asked,  as  they  looked  down  from  their 
windows  along  tiie  threc-hundred-years-old 
street,  where  it  was  so  strange  to  see  people 
walking  about  in  ordinary  dresses  and  not  in 
trunk-hose  and  velvet  mantles. 

"  I  don't  care  for  any  place.  I  have  seen  so 
many,  and  one  is  so  much  like  another,"  said 
Ombra.  "  But  look,  Kate,  there  is  one  advan- 
tage. Any  thing  might  happen  here ;  any  one 
might  be  coming  along  those  streets,  and  you 
would  never  feel  surprised.  If  I  were  to  see 
my  fi^ther  walking  quietly  this  way,  I  should 
not  think  it  at  all  strange." 

"But,  Ombra  —  he  is  dead!"  said  Kate, 
shrinking  a  little,  with  natural  uneasiness. 

"Yes,  he  is  dead  ;  but  that  does  not  matter. 
Look  down  that  hazy  street  with  all  the  gables. 
Any  one  might  be  coming — people  whom  we 
have  forgotten — even,"  she  said,  pressing  Kate's 
arm,  "people  who  have  forgotten  us." 

"  Oh,  Ombra,  how  strangely  you  speak !  Peo- 
ple that  care  for  you  don't  forget  you,"  cried 
Kate. 

"That  does  not  mend  the  matter,"  said  Om- 
bra, and  withdrew  hurriedly  from  the  window. 

Poor  Kate  tried  very  hard  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  it,  but  could  not ;  and  therefore 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  gave  her  head 
a  little  shake,  and  went  to  her  German,  which 
she  was  working  at  fitfully,  to  make  the  best  of 
her  opportunities.  The  German,  though  she 
thought  sometimes  it  would  break  her  heart, 
was  not  so  hard  as  Ombra  ;  and  even  the  study 
of  languages  had  to  her  something  amusing 
in  it. 

One  of  the  young  waiters  in  the  hotel  kept  a 
dictionarj-  in  the  staircase  window,  and  studied 
it  as  he  flew  up  and  down  stairs  for  a  new  word 
to  experiment  with  upon  the  young  ladies ;  and 
another  had,  by  means  of  the  same  dictionary, 
set  up  a  flirtation  with  Maryanne :  so  fun  was 
still  possible,  notwithstanding  all ;  and  whether 
it  was  by  the  mountain  paths,  or  in  those  hazy, 
strange  old  streets,  Kate  walked  with  her  head, 
as  it  were,  in  the  clouds,  in  a  soft  rapture  of 
delight  and  pleasantness,  taking  in  all  that  was 
sweet  and  lovely  and  good,  and  letting  the  rest 
drop  oft'  from  her  like  a  shower  of  rain.  She 
even  ceased  to  think  of  Ombra's  odd  ways — not 
out  of  want  of  consideration,  but  with  the  facil- 
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itv  which  vonth  has  for  taking  evcrv  thing  for 
granted,  and  consenting  to  whatever  is.  It  was 
a  great  pity,  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  and 
one  must  make  the  best  of  it  all  the  same. 

And  thus  the  summer  passed  on,  full  of  won- 
ders and  delights.  Mrs.  Anderson  and  her 
daughter,  and  even  Francesca,  were  invaluable 
to  the  ignorant  girl.  They  knew  how  even.- 
thing  had  to  be  done  ;  they  were  acquainted 
alike  with  ])icture-gal!eries  and  railway  tickets, 
and  knew  even  wliat  to  say  about  every  work 
of  art,  an  accomplishment  deeply  amazing  to 
Kate,  who  did  not  know  what  to  say  about  any 
thing,  and  who  had  several  times  committed 
herself  by  praising  vehemently  some  daub 
which  wai  beyond  the  reach  of  praise.  When 
she  made  such  a  mistake  as  this,  her  mortifica- 
tion and  shame  were  great ;  but  unfortunately 
her  pride  made  her  hold  by  her  opinion.  They 
saw  so  many  pictures,  so  many  churches,  so 
much  that  was  picturesque  and  beautiful,  that 
her  brain  was  in  a  maze,  and  her  intellect  had 
become  speechless. 

They  took  their  v>'ay  across  the  mountains  in 
autumn,  getting  entangled  in  the  vast  common 
tide  of  travelers  to  Italy  ;  and,  after  all,  Fran- 
cesca's  words  came  true,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
Kate  to  get  back  into  the  stream — it  relieved 
the  strain  upon  her  mind.  Instead  of  thinking 
of  more  and  lovelier  pictures  still,  she  was 
pleased  to  rest  and  see  nothing ;  and  even — a 
confession  which  she  was  ashamed  to  make  to 
herself— Kate  was  as  much  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  mundane  pleasures  as  she  had  been 
with  the  scenery.  Society  had  acquired  a  new 
charm.  She  had  never  been  at  any  tiling  more 
than  "  a  little  dance,"  or  a  country  concert,  and 
balls  and  operas  held  out  their  arms  to  her. 
One  of  the  few  diplomatic  friends  whom  Mrs. 
Anderson  had  made  in  her  consular  career  was 
at  Florence  ;  and  even  Mr.  Courtenay  could 
not  object  to  his  niece's  receiving  the  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Embassy.  She  was  to  "come  out" 
at  the  ambassador's  bail — not  in  her  full-blown 
glory,  as  an  heiress  and  a  great  lady,  but  as 
Mrs.  Anderson's  niece,  a  pretty,  young,  undis- 
tinguished English  girl.  Kate  knew  nothing 
about  this,  nor  cared.  She  threw  herself  into 
the  new  joys  as  she  had  done  into  the  old.  A 
new  chapter,  however  it  might  begin,  was  al- 
wavs  a  pleasant  thing  in  her  fresh  and  genial 
life'. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Floki:kce  altogether  was  full  of  fdeasant 
novelty  to  the  young  traveler.  To  find  herself 
living  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  with  windows  over- 
looking the  Amo,  and  at  a  little  distance  the 
quaint  buildings  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  was  as 
great  a  change  as  the  first  change  had  been 
from  Langton-C'ourtenay  to  the  little  Cottage 
at  Shanklin.  Mrs.  Anderson's  apartment  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Casa  Graziana  was  not 


large.  There  was  a  drawing-room  which  look- 
ed to  the  front,  and  received  all  the  sunshine 
which  Florentine  skies  could  give  ;  and  half  a 
mile  off,  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  there 
was  a  grim  and  spare  dining-room,  furnished 
with  the  indispensable  tables  and  chairs,  and 
with  a  curious  little  fire-place  in  the  corner, 
raised  upon  a  slab  of  stone,  as  on  a  pedestal. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  how  cold  it  wns 
here  as  the  winter  advanced ;  but  in  the  salone 
it  was  genial  as  summer  whenever  the  sun 
shone.  The  family  went,  as  it  were,  from  Nice 
to  Inverness  when  they  went  from  the  front  to 
the  back  for  their  meals.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  inappropriate  for  Rliss  Courtenay 
of  Langton-Courtenay  to  live  up  two  pair  of 
stairs  ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  unsuitable  for  Mrs. 
Anderson  ;  and,  indeed,  when  Lady  Barker, 
who  was  Mrs.  Anderson's  friend,  came  to  call, 
she  was  much  surprised  by  the  superior  char- 
acter of  the  establishment.  Lady  Barker  had 
been  a  consul's  daughter,  and  had  risen  im- 
mensely in  life  by  marrying  the  foolish  young 
attache,  whom  she  no\.-  kept  in  the  way  he 
ought  to  go.  She  was  not  the  ambassadress, 
but  the  ambassadress's  friend,  and  a  member 
of  the  Legation  ;  and  though  she  was  now  in  a 
manner  a  great  lady  herself,  she  remembered 
quite  v.ell  what  were  the  means  of  the  Ander- 
sons, and  knew  that  even  tlic  terzo  piano  of  a 
house  on  the  Lung-Arno  was  more  than  they 
could  have  ventured  on  in  the  ancient  days. 

"  What  a  pretty  apartment,"  she  said  ;  "and 
how  nicely  situated  !  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
it  rather  dear.  Florence  is  so  changed  since 
your  time.  Do  you  remember  how  cheap  ev- 
ery thing  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  ?  Well,  if 
you  will  believe  me,  you  pay  just  fifteen  times 
as  much  for  everj'  article  now," 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "We 
give  a  thousand  francs  for  these  rooms,  which 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  scudi — 
and  without  even  the  old  attraction  of  a  pleas- 
ant, accessible  court." 

Lady  Barker  opened  her  eyes — at  once,  at 
the  fact  of  Mrs.  Anderson  paying  a  thousand 
francs  a  montli  for  her  rooms,  and  at  her  famil- 
iar mention  of  the  pleasant  court. 

"  Oh,  there  are  some  very  pleasant  people 
here  now,"  she  said  ;  "if  your  young  ladies  are 
fond  of  dancing,  I  think  I  can  hclj)  them  to 
some  amusement.  Lady  Granton  will  send  you 
cards  for  her  ball.  Is  Ombra  delicate  ? — do 
you  still  call  her  Ombra?  How  odd  it  is  that 
you  and  I,  under  such  different  circumstances, 
should  meet  here !" 

"  Yes — very  odd,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson ;  "and 
yet  I  don't  know.  People  who  have  been  once 
in  Italy  always  come  back.  There  is  a  charm 
about  it — a — " 

"Ah,  we  didn't  think  so  once,"  said  Lady 
Barker,  witii  a  laugh.  She  could  remember 
the  time  when  the  Andersons,  like  so  many 
other  people  compelled  to  live  abroad,  looked 
upon  every  thing  that  was  not  English  with  ab- 
solute enmity.      "You  used  to  think  Italy  did 
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not  agree  witli  joiir  daughter," she  said  ;  "have 
Tou  brought  her  for  her  heahli  now  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  Ombra  is  quite  well ;  she  is  always 
pale,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "We  have  come 
rather  on  account  of  my  niece  —  not  for  her 
health,  but  because  she  had  never  seen  any 
thing  out  of  her  own  country.  We  think  it 
right  that  slie  should  make  good  use  of  her 
time  before  she  comes  of  age." 

"  Oh,  will  she  come  of  age?"  said  Lady  Bar- 
ker, with  a  glance  of  laughing  curiosity.  She 
decided  that  the  pretty  girl  at  the  window,  who 
had  two  or  three  times  broken  into  the  conver- 
sation, was  a  great  deal  too  pretty  to  be  largely 
endowed  by  fortune,  and  smiled  at  her  old 
friend's  grandiloquence,  which  she  remembered 
so  well.  She  made  a  very  good  story  of  it  at 
the  little  cozy  dinner-party  at  the  Embassy  that 
evening,  and  prepared  the  good  people  for  some 
amusement.  "A  pretty  English  country  girl, 
•with  some  property,  no  doubt,"  she  said.  "A 
cottage  orn^e,  most  likely,  and  some  fields  about 
it ;  but  her  aunt  talks  as  if  she  were  heiress  to 
a  grand  duke.  She  has  come  abroad  to  im- 
prove her  mind  before  she  comes  of  age."' 

"And  when  she  goes  back  there  will  be  a 
grand  assemblage  of  the  tenantry,  no  doubt, 
and  triumphal  arches,  and  all  the  rest  of  it," 
said  another  of  the  fine  people. 

"So Mrs. Vice-Consul  allows  one  to  suppose," 
said  Lady  Barker.  "  But  she  is  so  pretty — 
prettier  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  for  ages ; 
and  Ombra,  too,  is  pretty,  the  late  vice -con- 
sul's heiress.  They  will  far  furore — two  such 
new  faces,  and  both  so  English ;  so  fresh ;  so 
gauche !" 

This  was  Lady  Baiker's  way  of  backing  her 
friends ;  but  the  friends  did  not  know  of  it,  and 
it  procured  them  their  invitation  all  the  same, 
and  Lady  Granton's  card  to  put  on  the  top  of 
the  few  other  cards  which  callers  had  left.  And 
Mrs.  Anderson  came  to  be,  without  knowing  it, 
the  favorite  joke  of  the  ambassadorial  circle. 
Mrs.  Vice-Consul  had  more  wonderful  sayings 
fastened  upon  her  than  she  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  became  the  tyye  and  symbol  of  the  heavy 
British  matron  to  that  lively  party.  Her  friend 
made  her  out  to  be  a  bland  and  dignified 
mixture  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Mrs.  Nickleby. 
ileanwhile,  she  had  a  great  many  things  to  do, 
which  occupied  her,  and  drove  even  her  anxie- 
ties out  of  her  mind.  There  was  the  settling 
down — the  hiring  of  serv.ints  and  additional 
furniture,  and  all  the  trifles  necessary  to  make 
their  rooms  "  comfortable  ;"'  and  then  the  dress- 
es of  the  girls  to  be  put  in  order,  and  especially 
the  dress  in  which  Kate  was  to  make  her  first 
appearance. 

Mrs.  Anderson  had  accepted  Mr.  Courtenay's 
conditions ;  she  had  acquiesced  in  the  propri- 
ety of  keeping  silent  as  to  Kate's  pretensions, 
and  guarding  her  from  all  approach  of  fortune- 
hunters.  There  was  even  something  in  this 
which  was  not  disagreeable  to  her  maternal 
feelings  ;  for  to  have  Kate  made  first,  and  Om- 
bra second,  would  not  have  been  pleasant.     But 


still,  at  the  same  time,  she  could  not  restrain  a 
natural  inclination  to  enhance  the  importance 
of  her  party  l>y  a  hint — an  inference.  That  lit- 
tle intimation  about  Kate's  coming  of  age,  she 
had  meant  to  tell,  as  indeed  it  did,  more  than 
she  intended ;  and  now  her  mind  was  greatly 
exercised  about  her  niece's  ball-dress.  "  White 
tarlatan  is,  of  course,  very  nice  for  a  young 
girl,"  she  said,  doubtfully ;  "  it  is  all  ray  Ombra 
has  ever  had ;  but  for  Kate,  with  her  preten- 
sions— " 

This  was  said  rather  as  one  talks  to  one's  self, 
thinking  aloud,  than  as  actually  asking  advice. 

"But  I  thought  Kate  in  Florence  was  to  be 
simply  your  niece,"  said  Ombra,  who  was  in  the 
room.  "To  make  her  very  fine  would  be  bad 
taste ;  besides,"  she  added,  with  a  little  sigh, 
"Kate  would  look  well  in  white  calico.  Na- 
ture has  decked  her  so.  I  suppose  I  never,  at 
my  best,  was  any  thing  like  that." 

Ombra  had  improved  very  much  since  their 
arrival  in  Elorcnce.  Her  frctfulncss  had  much 
abated,  and  there  was  no  envy  in  this  sigh. 

"At  your  best,  Ombra  !  ily  foolish  darling, 
do  you  think  your  best  is  over?"  said  the  moth- 
er, with  a  smile. 

"  I  mean  the  bloom, "said  Ombra.  "  I  never 
had  any  bloom  —  and  Kate's  is  wonderful.  I 
think  she  gives  a  pearly,  rosy  tint  to  the  very 
air.     I  was  always  a  little  shadow,  you  know  I" 

"You  will  not  do  yourself  justice,"cried  Mrs. 
Anderson.  "Oh!  Ombra,  if  you  only  knew 
how  it  grieves  me.  You  draw  back,  and  you 
droop  into  that  dreamy,  melancholy  way  ;  there 
is  always  a  mist  about  you.  My  darling,  this 
is  a  new  place,  you  will  meet  new  people,  everj' 
tiling  is  fresh  and  strange.  Could  you  not  make 
a  new  beginning,  dear,  and  shake  it  off?" 

"I  try,"  said  Ombra,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon  you,  my  own 
child ;  but  then,  dear,  you  must  blame  your- 
self, not  any  one  else.     It  was  not  his  fault." 

"Please  don't  speak  of  it,"  cried  the  girl. 
"If  you  could  know  how  humbled  I  feel  to 
think  that  it  is  that  which  has  upset  my  whole 
life!  Ill-temper,  jealousy,  envy,  meanness  — 
pleasant  things  to  have  in  one's  heart !  I  fight 
with  them,  but  I  can't  overcome  them.  If  I 
could  only  '  not  care  I'  How  happy  people  are 
who  can  take  things  easily,  and  who  don't  care  I " 

"Very  few  people  do,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson. 
"  Those  who  have  command  of  themselves  don't 
show  their  feelings,  but  most  people _/ee/ more  or 
less.  The  change,  however,  will  do  you  good. 
And  you  must  occupy  yourself,  my  love.  How 
nicely  you  used  to  draw,  Ombra !  and  you  have 
given  up  drawing.  As  for  poetrj-,  my  dear,  it 
is  very  pretty  —  it  is  very,  very  pretty — but  I 
fear  it  is  not  much  good." 

"It  does  not  sell,  you  mean,  like  novels." 

"I  don't  know  much  about  novels;  but  it 
keeps  you  always  dwelling  upon  your  feelings. 
And  then,  if  they  were  ever  published,  people 
would  talk.  They  would  say,  'Where  has 
Ombra  learned  all  this?  Has  she  been  as  un- 
happy as  she  says  ?     Has  she  been  disappoint- 
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ed  ?'  Mr  darling,  I  think  it  doe?  a  girl  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  It"  you  would  begin  vour  draw- 
jng  again.     Drawing  does  not  tell  any  talcs." 

"There  is  no  tale  to  tell,"  cried  Ombra. 
Her  shadowy  face  flushed  with  a  color  which, 
for  the  moment,  was  as  bright  as  Kate's,  and 
she  got  up  hurriedly,  and  began  to  arrange 
some  books  at  a  side-table,  an  occupation  which 
carried  her  out  of  her  mother's  way ;  and  then 
Kate  came  in,  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit,  which 
she  and  Francesca  had  bought  in  the  market. 
There  were  scarcely  any  flowers  to  be  hud,  she 
complained ;  but  the  grapes,  with  their  pictur- 
esque stems,  and  great  green  leaves,  stained 
with  nisset,  were  almost  as  ornamental.  A 
white  alabaster  tazza,  which  they  had  bought 
at  Pisa,  heaped  with  them,  was  almost  more 
effective,  more  characteristic  than  flowers. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  talk  to  the  market- 
women,"  she  said,  "  down  in  that  dark,  naiTOw 
passage,  by  the  Strozzi  Palace.  Francesca 
knows  all  about  it.  How  pleasant  it  is  going 
with  Francesca  —  to  hear  her  chatter,  and  to 
see  her  brown  little  face  liglit  up.  She  tells 
me  such  stories  of  all  the  people  as  we  go." 

"  How  fond  you  arc  of  stories,  Kate  !" 

"Is  it  wrong?  Look,  auntie,  how  lovely 
this  vine-branch  looks !  England  is  better  for 
some  things,  though.  There  will  still  be  some 
clematis  over  our  porch  —  not  in  flower,  per- 
haps, but  in  that  downy,  fluffy  stage,  after  the 
flower.  Francesca  promises  me  every  thing 
soon.  Spring  will  begin  in  December,  she 
says,  so  far  as  the  flowers  go,  and  then  we  can 
make  the  salone  gay.  Do  you  know  there  are 
quantities  of  English  people  at  the  hotel  at  the 
comer?  I  almost  thought  I  heard  some  one 
say  my  name  as  I  went  by.  I  looked  up,  but 
I  could  not  see  any  body  I  knew." 

"  I  hope  there  is  nobody  we  know,"  cried 
Ombra,  under  her  breath. 

"  My  dear  children,  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  with 
solemnity,  "you  must  recognize  this  principle 
in  Italy,  tliat  there  are  English  people  every- 
where ;  and  wherever  there  are  English  people, 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  one  whom  you  know, 
or  who  knows  you.  I  have  seen  it  liappen  a 
hundred  times;  so  never  mind  looking  up  at 
the  windows,  Kate — you  may  be  sure  we  shall 
find  out  quite  soon  enough." 

"Well,  I  like  people,"  said  Kate,  carelessly, 
as  she  went  out  of  the  room.  "It  will  not  be 
any  annoyance  to  me." 

".S'Ae  does  not  care," said  Ombra  —  "it  is 
not  in  her  nature.  She  will  always  he  happy, 
because  she  will  never  mind.  One  is  the  same 
as  another  to  her.  I  wish  I  had  that  hajipy 
disposition.  How  strange  it  is  that  people 
should  be  so  different !  What  would  kill  mo 
would  scarcely  move  her — would  not  cost  her 
a  tear." 

"  Ombra,  I  am  not  so  sure — " 

"Oh!  but  I  am  sure,  mamma.  She  does 
not  understand  how  things  can  matter  so  much 
to  me.  She  wonders — I  can  sec  her  look  at 
me  when  she  thinks  I  don't  notice.     She  seems 


to  say,  'What  can  Ombra  mean  by  it? — how 
silly  she  is  to  care!'" 

"  But  you  have  not  taken  Kate  into  your 
confidence  ?"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  in  alarm. 

"  I  have  not  taken  any  one  into  my  confi- 
dence—  I  have  no  confidence  to  give,"  said 
Ombra,  with  the  ready  irritation  which  had 
come  to  be  so  common  with  her.  The  mother 
bore  it,  as  mothers  liave  to  do,  turning  away 
witli  a  suppressed  sigh.  What  a  difference  the 
last  year  had  made  on  Ombra! — oh!  what  a 
thing  love  was,  to  make  such  a  difference  in  a 
girl !  This  is  what  Mrs.  Anderson  said  to  her- 
self with  distress  and  pain ;  she  could  scarcely 
recognize  her  own  child  in  this  changed  mani- 
festation, and  she  could  not  approve,  or  even 
sympathize  with  her,  in  the  degree,  at  least, 
which  Ombra  craved. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  fact  was  that  Ombra,  as  she  said,  had 
not  given  her  confidence  to  any  one ;  she  had 
betrayed  herself  to  her  mother  in  her  first  ex- 
citement, when  she  had  lost  command  of  her- 
self; but  that  was  all.  A  real  and  full  confi- 
dence she  had  never  given.  Ombra's  love  of 
sympathy  was  great,  but  it  was  not  accom- 
panied, as  it  generally  is,  by  that  open  heart 
which  finds  comfort  in  disclosing  its  troubles. 
Her  heart  was  not  open.  She  neither  revealed 
herself  nor  divined  others ;  she  was  not  selfish, 
nor  harsh  in  temper  and  disposition ;  but  all 
that  she  was  certain  of  was  her  own  feelings. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  find  out  what  other 
people  were  feeling  or  thinking,  consequently 
she  had  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  those  about 
her,  and  seldom  found  out  for  herself  what  was 
going  on  in  their  minds.  This  limited  her 
powers  of  sympathy  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  it 
was  this  which  was  at  the  root  of  all  her  trouble. 
She  had  been  wooed,  but  only  wlien  it  came 
to  a  conclusion  had  she  really  known  what  that 
wooing  meant.  In  her  ignorance  she  had  re- 
fused the  man  whom  she  was  already  begin- 
ning to  love,  and  then  had  gone  on  to  think 
about  him,  after  he  had  revealed  himself — to 
understand  all  he  had  been  meaning — to  love 
him,  with  the  consciousness  that  she  had  re- 
jected him,  and  with  the  fear  that  his  affec- 
tions were  being  transferred  to  her  cousin. 
This  was  what  gave  the  sting  to  it  all,  and 
made  poor  Ombra  complain  so  mournfully  of 
her  temj)er.  She  did  not  divine  what  her  love 
meant  till  it  was  too  late;  and  then  she  resent- 
ed the  fact  that  it  was  too  late— resented  the  re- 
serve which  she  had  herself  imposed  upon  him, 
the  friendly  demeanor  she  had  enjoined.  She 
had  begged  him,  when  she  rejected  him,  as  the 
greatest  of  favors  to  keep  up  his  intercourse 
with  the  family,  and  be  as  though  this  episode 
had  never  been.  And  when  the  poor  fellow 
obeyed  her,  she  was  angry  with  him.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  minds  of  men  arc  ever 
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similarly  affected,  but  this  is  a  weakness  not 
uncommon  with  women.  And  then  she  took 
his  subdued  tone,  his  wistful  looks,  his  seldom 
approaches  to  herself,  as  so  many  instances 
that  he  had  got  over  what  she  called  his  folly. 
Why  should  he  continue  to  nourish  his  folly 
when  she  had  so  promptly  announced  her  in- 
diflercnce?  And  then  it  was  that  it  became 
apparent  to  her  that  he  had  transferred  his  af- 
fections to  Kate.  As  it  happened,  by  the  fa- 
tality which  sometimes  attends  such  matters, 
the  unfortunate  young  man  never  addressed 
Kate,  never  looked  at  her,  but  Ombra  found 
him  out.  When  Kate  was  occupied  by  others, 
her  cousin  took  no  notice,  but  when  that  one 
step  approached,  that  one  voice  addressed  her, 
Ombra's  eyes  and  cars  were  like  the  lynx. 
Kate  was  unconscious  of  the  observation,  by 
means  of  being  absolutely  innocent ;  and  the 
hero  himself  was  unconscious  for  much  the 
same  reason,  and  because  he  felt  sure  that  his 
hopeless  devotion  to  his  first  love  must  be  so 
plain  to  her  as  to  make  any  other  theory  on 
the  subject  out  of  the  question.  But  Ombra, 
who  was  unable  to  tell  what  eyes  meant,  or  to 
judge  from  the  general  scope  of  action,  set  up 
her  theory,  and  made  herself  miserable.  She 
had  been  wretched  when  watching  "them;" 
she  was  wretched  to  go  away  and  be  able  to 
watch  them  no  longer.  She  had  left  home 
with  a  scuse  of  relief,  and  yet  the  news  that 
they  were  not  to  return  home  for  the  winter 
smote  her  like  a  catastro|>lie.  Even  the  fact 
that  he  had  loved  her  once  seemed  a  wrong  to 
her,  for  then  she  did  not  know  it ;  and  since 
tlien  had  he  not  done  her  the  cmel  injury  of 
ceasing  to  love  her  ? 

Poor  Ombra !  this  was  how  she  tormented 
lierself ;  and  up  to  this  moment  any  eflbrt  she 
had  made  to  free  herself,  to  snap  her  chains, 
and  be  once  more  rational  and  calm,  seemed 
bat  to  have  dug  the  iron  deeper  into  her  soul. 
Nothing  cuts  like  an  imaginary  wrong.  The 
sufferer  would  pardon  a  real  injury  a  hundred 
times  while  nursing  and  brooding  over  the 
supposed  one.  She  hated  herself,  she  was 
ashamed,  disgusted,  revolted  by  the  new  exhi- 
bitions of  unsuspected  wickedness,  as  she  called 
it,  in  her  nature.  She  tried  and  tried,  but  got 
no  better.  But  in  the  mean  time,  all  outward 
possibilities  of  keeping  the  flame  alight  being 
withdrawn,  her  heart  had  melted  toward  Kate. 
It  was  evident  that  in  Kate's  lighter  and  more 
sunshiny  mind  there  was  no  room  for  such  cares 
as  bowed  down  her  own  ;  and,  with  a  yearning 
for  love  which  she  herself  scarcely  understood, 
she  took  her  young  cousin,  who  was  entirely 
guiltless,  into  her  heart. 

Kate  and  she  were  sitting  together  the  morn- 
ing of  "the  ball  to  which  the  younger  girl  looked 
forward  so  joyfully.  Ombra  was  not  unmoved 
by  its  approach,  for  she  was  just  one  year  over 
twenty,  an  age  at  which  balls  are  still  great 
events,  and  not  unapt  to  influence  life.  Her 
heart  was  a  little  touched  by  Kate's  anxious 
desire  that  her  dress  and  ornaments  should  be 


as  fresh  and  pretty  and  valuable  as  her  own. 
It  was  good  of  her ;  to  be  sure,  there  was  no 
reason  why  one  should  wish  to  outshine  the 
other ;  but  still  Kate  had  been  brought  ujj  a 
great  lady,  and  Ombra  was  but  the  consul's 
daughter.  Therefore  her  heart  was  touched, 
and  she  spoke : 

"It  does  not  matter  what  dress  I  have, 
Kate,  I  shall  look  like  a  shadow  all  the  same 
beside  you.  You  are  sunshine — that  was  what 
you  were  born  to  be,  and  I  was  born  in  the 
shade." 

"  Don't  make  so  much  of  yourself,  Ombra 
mia,"  said  Kate.  "  Sunshine  is  all  very  well 
in  England,  but  not  here.  Am  I  to  be  given 
over  to  the  Englishmen  and  the  dogs,  who  walk 
in  the  sun  ?" 

A  cloud  crossed  Ombra's  face  at  this  unto- 
ward suggestion. 

"The  Englishmen  as  much  as  you  please," 
she  said  ;  and  then,  recovering  herself  with  an 
effort,  "I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  jealous  of  you, 
Kate  ?  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  myself.  You  so 
bright,  so  fresh,  so  ready  to  make  friends,  and 
I  so  dull  and  heavy  as  I  am,  besides  all  the 
other  advantages  on  your  side.  I  never  was 
in  society  with  you  before." 

"Jealous  of  me!"  Kate  thought  it  was  an 
admirable  joke.  She  laughed  till  the  tears 
stood  in  her  bright  eyes.  "But  then  there 
must  be  love  before  there  is  jealousy — or  so 
they  say  in  books.  Suppose  some  prince  ap- 
pears, and  we  both  fall  in  love  with  him?  But 
I  promise  you,  it  is  I  who  shall  be  jealous.  I 
will  hate  you  !  I  will  pursue  you  to  the  ends 
of  the  world !  I  will  wear  a  dagger  in  my  gir- 
dle, and  when  I  have  done  everj*  thing  else 
that  is  cruel,  I  will  plunge  it  into  your  treach- 
erous heart !  Oh,  Ombra,  what  fun  I'  cried  the 
heroine,  drying  her  dancing  eyes. 

"That  is  foolish — that  is  not  what  I  mean," 
said  serious  Ombra.  "  I  am  very  much  in  ear- 
nest.    I  am  fond  of  you,  Kate — " 

This  was  said  with  a  little  effort ;  but  Kate, 
unconscious  of  the  effort,  only  conscious  of  the 
love,  threw  her  caressing  arm  round  her  cousin's 
waist  and  kissed  her. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  softly ;  "  how  strange  it  is, 
Ombra !  I,  who  had  nobody  that  cared  for 
me,"  and  held  her  close  and  fast  in  the  tender 
gratitude  that  filled  her  heart. 

"  Yes,  I  am  fond  of  you,"  Ombra  continued ; 
"  but  if  I  were  to  see  you  preferred  to  me — al- 
ways first,  and  I  only  second,  more  thought  of, 
more  noticed, better  loved!  I  feel — frightened, 
Kate.  It  makes  one's  heart  so  sore.  One  says 
to  one's  self,  '  It  is  no  matter  what  I  do  or 
say.  It  is  of  no  use  tr}-ing  to  be  amiable,  try- 
ing to  be  kind — she  is  sure  to  be  always  the 
first.  People  love  her  the  moment  they  see 
her;  and  at  me  they  never  look.'  You  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  feel  like  that." 

"No,"  said  Kate,  much  subdued;  and  then 
she  paused.  "But,  Ombra,  I  am  always  so 
pleased — I  have  felt  it  fifty  times  ;  and  I  have 
always  been  so  proud.     Auntie  and  I  go  into 
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a  corner,  and  say  to  each  other,  '  What  nice  I 
people  these  are — they  understand  our  Ombra  i 
— they  admire  her  as  she  should  be  admired.' 
We  give  each  other  little  nudges,  and  nod  at 
each  other,  and  are  so  happy.  You  would  be  , 
the  same,  of  course,  if — though  it  don't  seem  i 
likely — "  And  here  Kate  broke  off  abruptly,  ' 
and  blushed  and  langhed. 

'"You  are  the  youngest,"  said  Ombra — 
"  that  makes  it  more  natural  in  your  case. 
And  mamma,  of  course,  is — mamma — she  does 
not  count.  I  wonder — I  wonder  how  I  shall 
lake  it — in  my  way  or  in  yours  ?"  | 

"Are  you  so  sure  it  will  happen?"'  said 
Kate,  laughing.  Kate  herself  did  not  dislike  | 
the  notion  very  much.  She  had  not  been 
brought  up  with  that  idea  of  self-sacrifice  , 
which  is  inculcated  from  their  cradles  on  so 
many  young  women.  She  felt  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  be  admired  and  made  much  of; 
and  even  to  throw  others  into  the  shade.  She 
did  not  make  any  resolutions  of  self-renunci- 
ation. The  visionan.-  jealousy  which  moved 
Ombra,  which  arose  partly  from  want  of  confi- 
dence in  herself,  and  panly  from  ignorance  of 
others,  could  never  have  arisen  in  her  cousin. 
Kate  did  not  think  of  comparing  herself  with 
any  one,  or  dwelling  upon  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  another.  If  people  did  not  care  for 
her,  why,  they  did  not  care  for  her,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it ;  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
To  be  sure,  she  never  yet  had  been  subjected 
to  the  temptation  which  had  made  Ombra  so 
unhappy.  The  possibility  of  any  thing  of  the 
kind  had  never  entered  her  thoughts.  She 
was  eighteen  and  a  half,  and  had  lived  for 
years  on  terms  of  sisterly  amity  with  all  the 
Eldridges,  Hard  wicks,  and  the  "neighbors" 
generally  ;  but  as  yet  she  had  never  had  a  lov- 
er, so  far  as  she  was  aware.  "The  boys,"  as 
she  called  them,  were  all  as  yet  the  same  to 
Kate — she  liked  some  more  than  others,  as  she 
liked  some  girls  more  than  others ;  but  to  be 
unhappy  or  even  annoyed  because  one  or  an- 
other devoted  himself  to  Ombra  more  than  to 
her,  such  an  idea  had  never  crossed  the  girl's 
mind.  She  was  fancy  free ;  but  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  her  to  make  any  pious  resolution  on  the 
subject,  or  to  decide  beforehand  that  she  would 
obliterate  herself  in  a  comer,  in  order  to  give 
the  first  place  and  all  the  triumph  to  Ombra, 
There  are  young  saints  capable  of  doing  this  ; 
Kate  Courtenay  was  not  one  of  them.  Her 
eyes  shone;  her  rose-lips  parted  with  just  the 
lightest  breath  of  excitement.  She  wanted  her 
share  of  the  triumphs  too. 

Ombra  shook  her  head,  but  made  no  reply. 
"  Oh,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  what  a  hard  fate 
to  be  always  the  shadow  !"  She  e-xerted  all 
the  imagination  she  possessed,  and  threw  her- 
self forward,  as  it  were,  into  the  evening  which 
was  coming.  Kate  was  in  all  the  splendor  of 
her  first  bloom  —  that  radiance  of  youth  and 
freshness  which  is  often  the  least  elevated 
kind  of  beauty,  yet  almost  always  the  most  ir- 
resistible.     "Tbe  liquid  brightness  of  her  eyes, 


the  wild-rose    bloom   of  her  complexion,  the 
exquisite  softness,  downiness,  delioiousness  of 
cheek  and  throat  and  forehead,  might  be  all  as 
evanescent  as  the  dew  upon  the  sunny  grass,  or 
the  down  on  a  peach.     It  was  youth — youth 
supreme  and  perfect  in  its  most  delicate  full- 
ness, the  beatite  Je  diahk,  as  our  neighbors  call 
it.     Ombra  being  still  so  young  herself,  did  not 
characterize  it  so  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  she  aware 
of  this  glory  of  freshness  which,  at  the  present 
moment,  was  Kate's  crowning  charm.    But  she 
wondered  at  her  cousin's  beauty,  and  she  did 
not  realize  her  own,  which  was  so  different. 
"Shall  I  be  jealous — shall  I  hate  her?"  she 
asked  herself.     At  home  she  had  hated  her  for 
a  moment  now  and  then.     Would  it  be  the 
same  again? — was  her  own  mind  so  mean,  her 
character  so  low,  as  that  ?     Thinking  well  of 
one's  self,  or  thinking  ill  of  one's  self,  requires 
only  a  beginning ;  and  Ombra's  experience  had 
not  increased  her  respect  for  her  own  nature. 
Thus  she  prepared  for  the  ambassadress's  ball. 
It  was  a  strange  manner  of  preparation,  the 
reader  will   think.     Oi'r   sympathy  has   been 
trained  to  accompany  those  who  go  into  battle 
[without  a  misgiving  —  who,  whatever  jesting 
alarm  they  may  express,  are  never  really  afraid 
of  running  away ;  but,  after  all,  the  man  who 
marches  forward  with  a  terrible  dread  in  his 
mind  that  when  the  moment  comes  he  will  fail, 
ought  to  be  as  interesting  and,  certainly,  makes 
a  much  greater   claim   upon  our  compassion 
than  he  who  is  tolerably  sure  of  his  nerves  and 
courage.     The  battle  of  the  ball  was  to  Ombra 
'  as  great  an  event  as  Alma  or  Inkermann.     She 
had  never  undergone  quite  the  same  kind  of 
'  peril  before,  and  she  was  afraid  as  to  how  she 
,  should  acquit  herself.     She  represented  to  her- 
self all  the  meanness,  misery,  contemptibleness 
'  of  what  she  supposed  to  be  her  besetting  sin — 
'  that  did  not  require  much  trouble.     She  sum- 
med it  all  up,  feeling  humiliated  to  the  very 
heart  by  the  sense  that  under  other  circum- 
'  stances  she  had  yielded  to  that  temptation  be- 
fore, and  she  asked  herself— shall  I  fail  again  ? 
She  was  afraid  of  herself.     She  had  strung  her 
!  nen-cs,  and  set  her  soul  fii-mly  for  this  struggle, 
but  she  was  not  sure  of  success.     At  the  last 
moment,  when  the  danger  was  close  to  her,  she 
felt  as  if  she  must  fail. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Kate  thought  she  had  never  imagined  any 
thing  so  stately,  so  beautiful,  so  gay,  so  like  a 
place  for  princes  and  princesses  to  meet,  as  the 
suite  of  rooms  in  the  Palazzo  occupied  by  the 
English  Embassy,  where  the  ball  was  held. 
The  vista  which  stretched  before  her,  one  room 
within  another,  the  lines  of  light  infinitely  re- 
flected by  the  great  mirrors— the  lofty,  splendid 
rooms,  rich  in  gold  and  velvet ;  the  jewels  of 
the  ladies,  the  glow  of  uniforms  and  decora- 
'  tions  ;  the  beautiful  dresses— all  moved  her  to 
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interest  and  delight.  Delight  was  the  first 
feeling ;  and  then  there  came  the  strangest 
sensation  of  insignificance,  wiiicli  was  not  pleas- 
ant to  Kate.  For  three  years  she  had  lived  in 
little  cottage  rooms,  in  limited  space,  with  very 
siinjile  surronndings.  But  the  first  glance  at 
tliis  new  scene  brought  suddenly  before  the 
girl's  eyes  h"er  native  dwelling-place,  her  own 
home,  which,  of  course,  was  but  an  English  coun- 
try-house, yet  was  more  akin  to  the  size  and 
splendor  of  the  Palazzo  than  to  the  apartments 
on  the  Lung-Arno,  or  the  little  cottage^on  the 
Underditf.  Kate  found  herself,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, making  calculations  how  the  rooms  at 
Langton-Courtenay  would  look  in  comparison  ; 
and  from  that  she  went  on  to  consider  whether 
any  one  here  knew  of  Langton-Courtenay,  or 
was  aware  that  she  herself  was  any  thing  but 
Mrs.  Anderson's  niece.  She  was  ashamed  of 
herself  for  the  thought,  and  yet  it  went  quick 
as  lightning  through  her  excited  mind. 

Lady  Granton  smiled  graciously  upon  them, 
and  even  shook  hands  with  the  lady  whom  she 
knew  as  Mrs.  Vice-Consid  with  more  cordiality 
tlian  usual,  with  a  gratitude  which  would  have 
given  Mrs.  Anderson  little  satisfaction  had  she 
known  it,  to  the  woman  who  had  already  amused 
her  so  much;  but  then  the  group  passed  on 
like  the  other  groups,  a  mother  and  two  unu- 
sually pretty  daughters,  as  people  thought,  but 
strangers,  nobodies,  looking  a  little  gauche,  and 
out  of  place,  in  the  fine  rooms,  where  they  were 
known  to  no  one.  Onibra  knew  what  the  feel- 
ing was  of  old,  and  was  not  affronted  by  it ;  but 
Kate  had  never  been  deprived  of  a  certain 
shadow  of  distinction  among  her  peers.  The 
peojde  at  Shanklin  had,  to  their  own  conscious- 
ness, treated  her  just  as  they  would  have  done 
any  niece  of  Mrs.  Anderson's;  but,  unconscious- 
ly to  themselves,  the  fact  that  she  was  Miss 
Courtenay,  of  Langton-Coiirten.iy,  had  pro- 
duced a  certain  effect  upon  them.  Ko  doubt 
Kate's  active  and  lively  character  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,  but  the  fact  of  her  heiress- 
sliip,  her  future  elevation,  had  much  to  do  with 
it  also.  A  certain  pre-eminence  had  been  tac- 
itly allowed  to  her,  a  certain  freedom  of  opin- 
ion, and  even  of  movement,  had  been  permitted, 
and  felt  to  be  natural.  She  was  the  natural 
leader  in  half  the  pastimes  going,  referred  to 
and  consulted  by  her  companions.  This  had 
been  her  lot  for  these  three  years  past.  She 
had  never  had  a  chance  of  learning  that  lesson 
of  personal  insignificance  which  is  supposed 
to  be  so  salutary.  All  at  once,  in  a  moment, 
she  learned  it  now.  Nobody  looked  np  to 
her,  nobody  considered  her,  nobody  knew  or 
cared  who  she  was.  For  the  first  half-hour 
Kate  was  astonished,  in  spite  of  all  her  philos- 
ophy, and  then  she  tried  to  persuade  herself 
that  she  was  .nmused.  But  the  greatest  effort 
could  not  persuade  her  that  she  liked  it.  It 
made  her  tingle  all  over  with  the  most  cui-ious 
mixture  of  pain,  and  irritation,  and  nervous  ex- 
citement. The  dancing  was  going  on  merrily, 
and  there  was  a  hum  of  talking  and  soft  laugli- 


ter  all  around  ;  people  passing  and  repassing, 
greeting  each  other,  shaking  hands,  introducing 
to  each  other  their  common  friends.  But  the 
three  ladies  who  knew  nobody  stood  by  them- 
selves, and  felt  any  thing  but  happy. 

"If  this  is  what  you  call  a  ball,  1  should 
much  rather  have  been  at  home,"  said  Kate, 
with  indignation. 

"It  is  not  cheerful,  is  it?"  said  Ombra. 
"  But  we  must  put  up  with  it  till  we  see  some- 
body we  know.  I  wish  only  we  could  find  a 
seat  for  mamma.'' 

"Oh  never  mind  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Anderson.  "I  can  stand  very  well,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  watch  the  people.  Lady  Barker 
will  come  to  us  as  soon  as  she  sees  us." 

"  Lady  Barker !  As  if  any  one  cared  for 
her!"  said  Kate;  but  even  Kate,  though  she 
could  have  cried  for  mortification,  kept  looking 
out  very  shai-jdy  for  Lady  Barker.  She  was 
not  a  great  lady,  nor  of  any  importance,  so  far 
as  she  herself  was  concerned,  but  she  held  the 
keys  of  the  dance,  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
and  success,  for  that  night,  at  least,  for  both 
Ombra  and  Kate.  The  two  stood  and  looked 
on  while  the  pairs  of  dancers  streamed  past 
them,  with  the  strangest  feelings — or  at  least 
Kate's  feelings  were  very  strange.  Ombra  had 
been  prepared  for  it,  and  took  it  more  calmly. 
She  pointed  out  the  pretty  faces,  the  pretty 
dresses,  to  her  cousin,  by  way  of  amusing  iier. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  toilet  ?"'  she  said. 
"Look,  Kate,  what  a  splendid  dark  girl,  and 
how  well  that  maize  becomes  her  I  I  think  she 
is  a  Roman  princess.  Look  at  her  diamonds. 
Don't  you  like  to  see  diamonds,  Kate  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kate,  with  a  laugh  at  herself, 
"  they  are  very  pretty  ;  but  I  thought  we  came 
to  dance,  not  to  look  at  the  people.  Let  us 
have  a  dance,  you  and  I  together,  Ombra — why 
shouldn't  we?  If  men  won't  ask  us,  we  can't 
help  that — but  I  must  dance." 

"Oh  I  hush,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, alarmed.  "  You  must  not  really  think  of 
any  thing  so  extraordinary.  Two  girls  togeth- 
er! It  was  all  very  well  at  Shanklin.  Try  to 
amuse  yourself  for  a  little  looking  at  the  people. 
There  are  some  of  the  great  Italian  nobility 
here.  You  can  recognize  them  by  their  jew- 
els. That  is  one,  for  instance,  that  lady  in  vel- 
vet— " 

"  It  is  very  interesting,  no  doubt,"  cried  Kate, 
"and  if  they  were  in  a  picture  or  on  the  stage 
I  should  like  to  look  at  them ;  but  it  is  very 
queer  to  come  to  a  ball  only  to  see  the  people. 
^yhy,  we  might  be  their  maids,  standing  in  a 
corner  to  see  the  ladies  pass.  Is  it  right  for 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  ask  us,  and  then  leave 
us  like  this  ?  Do  you  call  that  hospitality  ?  If 
this  was  Langton-Courtenay,"  said  Kate,  bring- 
ing her  own  dignity  forward  unconsciously,  for 
the  first  time  for  years,  "  and  it  was  I  who  was 
giving  this  ball,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself. 
Am  I  speaking  loud?  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
mean  it ;  but  I  should  be  ashamed — " 

"Oh  I  hush,  dear,  hush  1"  cried  Mrs.  Ander- 
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son. 
Iv." 


'•Lady  Barker  will  be  coming  present- 


"But  it  was  Lady  Granton  who  invited  us, 
auntie.     It  is  her  business  to  see — " 

"  Hush,  rav  dearest  child  I  How  could  she, 
with  all  these  people  to  attend  to?  "When  you 
are  mistress  of  Langton-Courtcnay,  and  give 
balls  yourself,  you  will  find  out  how  difficult  it 
is — " 

"  Langton-Courtenay  ?"  said  some  one  near. 
The  three  ladies  instantaneously  roused  up  out 
of  their  languor  at  the  sound.  WTiose  voice 
was  it  ?  It  came  through  the  throng,  as  if 
some  one  half  buried  in  the  crowd  had  caught 
up  the  name,  and  flung  it  on  to  some  one  else. 
Mrs.  Anderson  looked  in  one  direction,  Kate, 
all  glowing  and  smiling,  in  another,  while  the 
dull  red  flush  of  old,  the  sign  of  surprised  ex- 
citement and  passion,  came  back  suddenly  to 
Ombra's  face.  Though  they  had  not  been 
aware  of  it,  the  little  group  had  already  been 
the  object  of  considerable  observation  ;  for  the 
girls  were  exceptionall}-  pretty,  in  their  different 
styles,  and  they  were  quite  new,  unknown,  and 
piquant  in  their  obvious  strangeness.  Even 
K.'ite's  indignation  had  been  noted  by  a  quick- 
witted English  lady,  with  an  eyeglass,  who  was 
surrounded  by  a  little  court.  This  lady  was 
slightly  be3ond  the  age  for  dancing,  or,  if  not 
really  so,  had  been  wise  enough  to  meet  her 
fate  half-way,  and  to  retire  gracefully  from 
youth,  before  youth  abandoned  her.  She  had 
taken  up  her  place,  resisting  all  solicitations. 

"Don't  ask  me — my  dancing-days  are  over. 
Ask  that  pretty  girl  yonder,  who  is  longing  to 
begin,"  she  had  said,  with  a  smile,  to  one  of  her 
attendants  half  an  hour  before. 

"Jis  ne  demande  pas  mievx,  if  indeed  you  are 
determined,"  said  he.  "But  who  is  she?  I 
don't  know  them." 

"Nobody  seems  to  know  them,"  said  Lady 
Caryisfurt ;  and  so  the  observ-ation  began. 

Lady  Carjisfort  was  very  popular.  She  was 
a  widow,  well  off,  childless,  good-looking,  and 
determined,  people  said,  never  to  marry  again. 
She  was  the  most  independent  of  women,  open- 
ly declaring,  on  all  hands,  that  she  wanted  no 
assistance  to  get  through  life,  but  was  quite  able 
to  take  care  of  herself.  And  the  consequence 
was  that  every  body  about  was  most  anxious  to 
assist  in  taking  care  of  her.  All  sorts  of  people 
took  all  sorts  of  trouble  to  help  her  in  doing 
what  she  never  hesitated  to  say  she  could  do 
quite  well  without  them.  She  was  something 
of  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  deal  of  a  cynic,  as 
such  people  often  are. 

"  You  would  not  be  so  good  to  me  if  I  had 
any  need  of  you,"  she  said  habitually;  and  this 
was  understood  to  be  "  Lady  Carjisfort's  way." 

"Nobody  knows  them,"  she  added,  looking 
at  the  party  through  her  eyeglass.  "Poor 
sonU,  I  dare  say  they  thought  it  was  very  fine 
and  delightful  to  come  to  Lady  Granton's  ball. 
And  if  they  had  scores  of  friends  already,  scores 
more  would  turn  up  on  all  sides.  But  because 
they  know  nobody,  nobody  will  take  the  trouble 


to  know  them.  The  younger  one  is  perfectly 
radiant.  That  is  what  I  call  the  perfection  of 
bloom.  Look  at  her — she  is  a  real  rose-bud  I 
Now,  what/ui'/it'an^A-  you  all  are  I" 

"Why  are  we  /ain€ants  ?"  said  one  of  the 
court. 

""Well," said  Lady  Caryisfort,  who  professed 
to  be  a  man-hater,  within  certain  limits,  "  I  am 
aware  that  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world,  if  she 
were  not  pretty,  might  stand  there  all  the  night, 
and  nobody  but  a  woman  would  ever  think  of 
trying  to  get  any  amusement  for  her.  But  there 
is  what  you  are  capable  of  admiring — there  is 
beauty,  absolute  beauty ;  none  of  your  washy 
imitations,  but  real,  undeniable  loveliness.  And 
there  you  stand  and  gape,  and  among  a  hun- 
dred of  you  she  does  not  find  one  partner.  Oh 
what  it  is  to  be  a  man !  Why,  my  pet  retriever, 
who  is  fond  of  pretty  people,  would  have  found 
her  out  by  this,  and  made  friends  with  her,  and 
here  are  half  a  dozen  of  you  fluttering  about 
me !" 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  as  at  a  very  good 
joke ;  and  some  one  ventured  to  suggest  tiiat 
the  flutterers  round  Lady  Caryisfort  could  give 
a  very  good  reason. 

"Yes,"  said  that  lady,  fanning  herself  tran- 
quilly, "  because  I  don't  want  you.  In  society 
that  is  the  best  of  reasons  ;  and  that  pretty  crea- 
ture there  does  want  you,  therefore  she  is  left  to 
herself.  She  is  getting  indignant.  Why,  she 
grows  prettier  and  prettier.  I  wonder  those 
glances  don"t  set  fire  to  something !  Delicious! 
She  wants  her  sister  to  dance  with  her.  What 
a  charming  girl !  And  the  sister  is  pretty,  too, 
but  knows  better.  And  mamma — oh !  how 
horrified  miinuna  is  I     This  is  best  of  all !" 

Tlius  Lady  Caryisfort  smiled  and  applauded, 
and  her  attendants  laughed  and  listened.  But, 
curiously  enough,  though  she  was  so  interested 
in  Kate,  and  so  indignant  at  the  neglect  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  take  the  young  stranger  under  her  protec- 
tion, as  she  might  so 'easily  have  done.  It  was 
her  way  to  look  on — to  interfere  was  quite  a 
different  matter. 

"Now  this  is  getting  qt.itc  dramatic,"  she 
cried ;  "  they  have  seen  some  one  they  know — 
where  is  he? — or  even  where  is  she? — for  any 
one  they  know  would  be  a  godsend  to  them. 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Eldridge?  How  late  you 
are!  But  jilease  don't  stand  between  me  and 
my  young  lady.  I  am  excited  about  her  ;  they 
have  not  found  him  yet — and  how  eager  she 
looks!  Mr.  Eldridge  —  why,  good  heavens! 
where  has  he  gone  ?" 

"  Who  was  it  that  said  Langton-Courtenay  ?" 
cried  Kate  ;  "  it  must  be  some  one  who  knows 
the  name,  and  I  am  sure  I  know  the  voice. 
Did  you  hear  it,  auntie  ?  Langton-Courtenay ! 
— I  wonder  who  it  could  be?" 

A  whole  minute  elapsed  before  any   thing 

more  followed.       Mrs.  Anderson    looked    one 

way,  and  Kate  another.     (Jmbra  did  not  move. 

If  the  lively  observer,  who  had  taken  so  much 

I  interest  in  the  strangers,  could  Iiave  seen  the 
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downcast  face  which  Kate's  bright  countenance 
threw  into  the  shade,  her  drama  would  instant- 
ly have  increased  in  interest.  Ombra  stood 
without  moving  a  hair's-breadth — without  rais- 
ing her  eyes — without  so  mitch  as  breathing, 
one  would  have  said.  Under  her  eyes  that  line 
of  hot  color  had  flushed  in  a  moment,  giving  to 
her  face  the  look  of  something  su])i)ressed  and 
concealed.  The  others  wondered  wlio  it  was, 
but  Ombra  knew  by  instinct  who  had  come  to 
disturb  their  quiet  once  more.  She  recognized 
the  voice,  thougli  neither  of  her  companions 
did  ;  and  if  there  had  not  been  any  evidence  so 
clear  as  that  voice — had  it  been  a  mere  shad- 
ow, an  echo — she  would  have  known.  It  was 
she  who  distinguished  in  the  ever-moving,  ever- 
rustling  throng,  the  one  particular  movement 
wliich  indicated  that  some  one  was  making  his 
way  toward  them.  She  knew  he — they — were 
there,  without  raising  her  eyes,  before  Kate's 
crj'  of  joyful  surprise  informed  her. 

"Oh,  the  Bertics  ! — I  beg  your  pardon — Mr. 
Ilardwick  and  Mr.  Eldridge.  Oh,  fancy  I — that 
you  should  be  here  I" 

Ombra  neither  fell  nor  fainted,  nor  did  she 
even  speak.  The  room  swam  round  and  round, 
and  then  came  back  to  its  place  ;  and  she  look- 
ed up,  and  smiled,  and  put  out  her  hand. 

The  two  pretty  strangers  stood  in  the  corner 
no  longer ;  they  stood  up  in  the  next  dance, 
Kate  in  such  a  glow  of  delight  and  radiance 
that  the  whole  ball-room  thrilled  with  admira- 
tion. There  had  been  a  little  hesitation  as 
to  which  of  the  two  should  be  her  partner — a 
pause  during  which  the  two  young  men  con- 
sulted each  other  by  a  look ;  but  she  had  her- 
self so  clearly  indicated  which  Bertie  she  pre- 
ferred, that  the  matter  was  speedily  decided. 
"I  wanted  to  have  you,"  she  said  frankly  to 
Bertie  Ilardwick,  as  he  led  her  oft',  "  because  I 
Avant  to  hear  all  about  home.  Tell  me  about 
home.  I  have  not  thought  of  Langton  for  two 
years  at  least,  and  my  mind  is  full  of  it  to-night 
— I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why.  I  keep  think- 
ing, if  I  ever  give  a  ball  at  Langton,  how  much 
better  I  will  manage  it.  Fancy!"  cried  Kate, 
flusliing  with  indignation,  "  we  have  been  here 
an  hour,  and  no  one  has  asked  us  to  dance, 
neither  Ombra  nor  me." 

"That  must  have  been  because  nobody  knew 
yon,"  said  Bertie  Hardvvick. 

"And  whose  fiiult  was  that?  Fancy  asking 
two  girls  to  a  dance,  and  then  never  taking  the 
trouble  to  look  whether  they  had  partners  or 
not !  If  I  ever  give  a  ball,  I  shall  behave  dif- 
ferently, you  may  be  sure." 

"I  hope  you  will  give  a  great  many  balls, 
and  that  I  shall  be  there  to  see." 

"Of  course,"  said  Kate,  calmly  ;  "but  if  you 
ever  see  me  neglecting  my  duty  like  Lady 
Granton,  don't  forget  to  remind  me  of  to- 
night." 

Lady  Granton's  sister  was  standing  next  to 
her,  and,  of  course,  heard  what  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"  It  was  you  who  knew  them,  Mr.  Eldridge," 
said  Lady  Caryisfort.  "  Tell  mc  about  them 
— you  can't  think  how  interested  I  am.  She 
thinks  Lady  Granton  neglected  her  duty,  and 
she  means  to  behave  very  differently  when  she 
is  in  the  same  position.  She  is  delicious!  Tell 
me  wlio  she  is." 

"My  cousin  knows  better  than  I  do,"  said 
Bertie  Eldridge,  drawing  back  a  step,  "  She 
is  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  of  his." 

"If  your  cousin  were  my  son,  I  should  be 
frightened  of  so  very  dangerous  a  neighbor," 
said  Lady  Caryisfort,  It  was  one  of  her  ways 
to  distinguish  as  her  possible  sons  men  a  few 
years  younger  than  herself. 

"  Even  to  think  her  dangerous  would  be  a 
presumption  in  me,"  said  Bertie  Ilardwick. 
"  She  is  the  great  lady  at  home.  Perhaps, 
though  you  laugh,  you  may  some  day  see 
whether  she  can  keep  the  resolution  to  behave 
differently.  She  is  iliss  Courtcnay,  of  Lang- 
ton-Courtenay,  Lady  Caryisfort.  You  must 
know  her  well  enough  by  name." 

"What! — the  vice-consul's  niece!  I  must 
go  and  tell  Lady  Granton,"  said  an  attache,  who 
was  among  Lady  Caryisfort 's  attendants. 

She  followed  him  with  her  eyes  as  he  went 
away,  with  an  amused  look. 

"Now  my  little  friend  Avill  have  plenty  of 
partners,"  she  said.  "  Oh  !  you  men,  who  have 
not  even  courage  enough  to  ask  a  pretty  girl  to 
dance  until  you  have  a  certificate  of  her  posi- 
tion. But  I  don't  mean  you  two.  You  had  the 
certificate,  I  suppose,  a  long  time  ago?" 

"Yes.  She  has  grown  very  pretty,"  said 
Bertie  Eldridge,  in  a  patronizing  tone. 

"How  kind  of  you  to  think  so! — how  good 
of  you  to  make  her  dance  !  as  the  French  say. 
Mr.  Hardwick,  I  suppose  she  is  your  father's 
squire  ?  Are  you  as  condescending  as  your 
cousin  ?  Give  me  your  arm,  please,  and  intro- 
duce me  to  the  party.  I  am  sure  they  must  be 
fun.     I  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Vice-Consul — " 

"I  don't  think  they  are  particularly  funny," 
said  Bertie  Ilardwick,  with  a  tone  which  the 
lady's  ear  was  far  too  quick  to  lose. 

"Ah!"  she  said  to  herself,  "a  victim  I"  and 
was  on  the  alert  at  once. 

"It  is  the  younger  one  who  is  Miss  Courte- 
nay, I  suppose?"  she  said.  "The  other  is — 
her  cousin.  I  see  now.  And  I  assure  you, 
]Mr.  Hardwick,  though  she  is  not  (I  suppose?) 
an  heiress,  she  is  vei\v  pretty  too." 

Bertie  assented  with  a  peculiar  smile.  It 
was  a  great  distinction  to  Bertie  Hardwick  to 
be  seen  with  Lady  Car}isfort  on  his  arm,  and  a 
very  great  compliment  to  Mrs.  Anderson  that 
so  great  a  personage  should  leave  her  seat  in 
order  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Yet  there 
were  drawbacks  to  this  advantage ;  for  Lady 
Carjisfort  had  a  way  of  making  her  own  theo- 
ries on  most  things  that  fell  under  her  observa- 
tion ;  and  she  did  so  at  once  in  respect  to  the 
group  so  suddenly  brought  under  her  observa- 
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tion.     She  paid  Mrs.  Anderson  a  great  nianv 
compliments  upon  her  two  girls. 

"I  hear  from  Mr.  Ilardwick  that  I  ought  to 
know  your  niece  'at  home,'  as  the  school-boys 
say,"  she  said.  '•Caryisfort  is  not  more  than 
a  dozen  miles  from  Laugton-Courtenay.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  to  meet  my  young  neigh- 
bor here." 

"  Her  uncle  wishes  her  to  travel ;  she  is  her- 
self fond  of  moving  about,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Anderson. 

"  Oh  I  to  be  sure — it  is  quite  natural,"  said 
Lady  Caryisfort ;  "but  I  should  have  thought 
Lady  Granton  would  have  known  who  her  guest 
was — and — and  all  of  us.  There  are  so  many 
English  people  always  here,  and  it  is  so  hard  to 
tell  who  is  who — " 

"If  you  will  pardon  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, who  was  not  without  a  sense  of  her  own 
dignity,  "it  is  just  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
telling  who  is  who  that  I  have  brought  Kate 
here.  Iler  guardian  does  not  wish  her  to  be 
introduced  in  England  till  she  is  of  age  ;  and  as 
I  am  anxious  not  to  attract  any  special  atten- 
tion, such  as  her  position  might  warrant — " 

"Is  her  guardian  romantic?"  said  Lady 
Caryisfort.  "  Does  he  want  her  to  be  loved  for 
herself  alone,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?  For  oth- 
erwise, do  you  know,  I  should  think  it  was  dan- 
gerous.    A  pretty  girl  is  never  quite  safe — " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson  gravely, 
"  there  are  some  risks,  which  one  is  obliged  to 
run — wiiji  even,-  girl." 

And  she  glanced  at  Bertie  Hardwick,  who 
was  standing  by;  and  either  Bertie  blushed, 
being  an  ingenuous  young  man,  or  Lady  Caryis- 
fort fancied  he  did  ;  for  she  was  very  busy  mak- 
ing her  little  version  of  this  story,  and  every 
circumstance,  as  far  as  she  had  gone,  fitted  in. 

"But  an  heiress  is  so  much  more  dangerous 
than  any  other  girl.  Suppose  she  should  fancy 
some  one  beneath — some  one  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently— some  one,  in  short,  whom  her  guardf- 
ans  would  not  approve  of?  Do  you  know,  I 
think  it  is  a  dreadful  responsibility  for  you." 

Mrs.  Anderson  smiled  ;  but  she  gave  her  ad- 
viser a  sudden  look  of  fright  and  partial  irrita- 
tion. 

"I  mnst  take  my  chance  with  others,"  she 
said.  "We  can  only  hope  nothing  will  hap- 
pen." 

"Nothing  happen  I  When  it  is  girls  and 
boys  that  are  in  question  something  always 
happens  I''  cried  Lady  Caryisfort,  elevating  her 
eyebrows.  "But  here  come  your  two  girls, 
looking  very  happy.  Will  you  introduce  them 
to  me,  please  ?  I  hope  you  will  not  be  affront- 
ed with  me  for  an  inquisitive  old  woman,"  she 
went  on  with  her  most  gracious  smile;  "but  I 
have  been  watching  you  for  ever  so  long." 

She  was  watching  them  now,  closely,  scien- 
tifically, under  her  drooped  eyelids.  Bertie 
had  brightened  so  at  their  approach,  there 
could  oe  no  mistaking  that  symptom.  And 
the  pale  girl,  the  dark  girl,  the  quiet  one,  who, 
now  that  she  had  time  to  examine  her,  proved 


almost  more  interesting  than  the  beauty — had 
changed  too,  lighting  up  like  a  sky  at  sunset. 
The  red  line  had  gone  from  under  Ombra's 
eyes ;  there  was  a  rose-tint  on  her  cheek  whicli 
came  and  went ;  lier  eyes  were  dewy,  like  tlie 
first  stars  that  come  out  at  evening.  A  pretty, 
pensive  creature,  but  bright  for  the  moment,  as 
was  the  other  one — the  one  who  was  all  made 
of  color  and  light. 

"This  is  my  niece.  Lady  Caryisfort,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  with  an  eftort ;  and  she  add- 
ed, in  a  lower  tone,  "This  is  Ombra,  my  own 
child." 

"Do  yon  call  her  Ombra?  What  a  pretty 
name  !  and  how  appropriate  !  Then  of  course 
the  other  one  is  Sunshine,"  said  Lady  Caryis- 
fort. "I  hope  I  shall  see  something  of  them 
while  I  stay  here ;  and,  young  ladies,  I  hope, 
as  I  said,  that  you  do  not  consider  me  a  very 
impertinent  old  woman  because  I  have  been 
watching  you." 

Kate  laughed  out  the  clearest,  youthful  laugh. 

"Are  you  an  old  woman?"  she  said.  "I 
should  not  have  guessed  it." 

Lady  Caryisfort  turned  toward  Kate  with 
growing  favor.  How  subtle  is  the  effect  of 
wealth  and  greatness  (she  thought).  Kate 
spoke  out  frankly,  in  the  confidence  of  her  own 
natural  elevation,  which  placed  her  on  a  level 
with  all  these  princesses  and  great  ladies  ;  while 
Ombra,  though  she  was  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced, hung  shyly  back,  and  said  nothing  at 
all.  Lady  Caryisfort,  with  her  quick  eyes,  per- 
ceived, or  thought  she  perceived,  this  difference 
in  a  moment,  and,  half-unconsciously,  inclined 
toward  the  one  who  was  of  her  own  caste. 

"Old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother,"  she 
said;  "and  I  am  your  neighbor,  besides,  at 
home,  so  I  hope  we  shall  be  great  friends.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  Caryisforts? 
No !  Why,  you  must  be  a  little  changeling  not 
to  know  the  people  in  your  own  county.  You 
know  Bertie  Hardwick,  though  ?" 

"Oh  yes  —  I  have  known  him  all  my  life," 
said  Kate,  calmly,  looking  up  at  her. 

How  different  the  two  girls  were!  The 
bright  one  (Lady  Caryisfort  remarked  to  her- 
self) as  calm  as  a  summer  day ;  tlic  shadowy  one 
all  changing  and  fluttering,  with  various  emo- 
tions.    It  was  easy  to  sec  what  that  meant. 

This  conversation,  however,  had  to  be  bro- 
ken up  abruptly,  for  already  the  stream  of  part- 
ners which  Lady  Caryisfort  iiad  prophesied 
was  pouring  upon  the  girls.  Lady  Barker,  in- 
deed, had  come  to  the  rescue  as  soon  as  the 
appearance  of  the  two  Berties  emancipated  the 
cousins.  When  they  did  not  absolutely  require 
her  help,  she  proffered  it,  according  to  Lady 
Caryisfort's  rule  ;  and  even  Lady  Granton  her- 
self showed  signs  of  interest.  An  hciresH  is 
not  an  every-day  occurrence  even  in  the  high- 
est circles ;  and  this  was  not  a  common  heir- 
ess, a  mere  representative  of  money,  but  the 
last  of  an  old  family,  the  possessor  of  fair  and 
solid  English  acres,  old  noble  houses,  a  name 
any   man   might  be   proud  of  uniting  to   his 
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own,  and  a  beauty  besides.  This  was  filling 
the  cup  too  higli,  most  people  felt — there  was 
no  justice  in  it.  Fancy,  rich,  weli-born,  and 
beautiful  too !  She  had  no  right  to  have  so 
much. 

"I  can  not  think  why  you  did  not  tell  me," 
said  Lady  Barker,  coming  to  Mrs.  Anderson's 
side.  She  felt  she  had  made  rather  a  mistake 
with  her  Mrs.  Vicc-Consul ;  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  jokes  about  Kate's  possible  inherit- 
ance made  her  redden  when  she  thought  of 
them.  She  had  put  herself  in  the  wrong  so 
clearly  that  even  her  stupid  attache  had  found 
it  out. 

"I  had  no  desire  to  tell  any  body  —  I  am 
sorry  it  is  known  now,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson. 

Long  before  this  a  comfortable  place  had 
been  found  for  Kate's  aunt.  Her  heiress  had 
raised  her  out  of  all  that  necessity  of  watching 
and  struggling  for  a  point  of  vantage  which 
nobodies  are  compelled  to  submit  to  when 
they  venture  among  the  great.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Mrs.  Anderson  was  quite 
happy  in  her  sudden  elevation.  Her  feelings 
were  of  a  very  mixed  and  uncertain  character. 
So  far  as  Lady  Barker  was  concerned,  she 
could  not  but  feel  a  certain  pride — she  liked  to 
show  the  old  friend,  who  was  patronizing  and 
kind,  that  she  needed  no  exercise  of  conde- 
scension on  her  part ;  and  she  was  pleased,  as 
that  man  no  doubt  was  pleased,  who,  having 
taken  tlie  lower  room  at  the  feast,  was  bidden, 
"  Friend,  go  up  higher."  That  sensation  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  pleasant — the  little  com- 
motion, the  flutter  of  apologies  and  regrets  with 
wliich  i-hcwas  discovered  "  to  have  been  stand- 
ing all  this  time;"  the  slight  discomtiture  of 
the  pcoi)lc  round,  who  had  taken  no  notice,  on 
perceiving,  after  all,  that  she  was  somebody, 
and  not  nobody,  as  they  thought.  All  this  had 
been  pleasant.  But  it  was  not-  so  pleasant  to 
feel  in  so  mari<ed  and  distinct  a  manner  that  it 
was  all  on  Kate's  account.  Kate  was  very 
well ;  her  aunt  was  fond  of  her,  and  good  to 
her,  and  would  have  been  so  independent  of 
her  heiress-ship.  But  to  find  that  her  own  val- 
ue, such  as  it  was — and  most  of  us  put  a  certain 
value  on  ourselves — and  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  child,  who,  to  her  eyes,  was  much 
more  lovely  than  Kate,  should  all  go  for  noth- 
ing, and  that  an  elevation  which  was  half  con- 
temptuous should  be  accorded  to  them  solely 
on  Kate's  account,  was  humiliating  to  the  good 
woman.  She  took  advantage  of  it,  and  was 
even  pleased  with  the  practical  efi'ect ;  but  it 
wounded  her  pride,  notwithstanding,  in  the 
tenderest  point.  Kate,  whom  she  had  scolded 
and  petted  into  decorum,  whom  she  had  made 
with  her  own  hands,  so  to  speak,  into  the  sem- 
blance she  now  bore,  whose  faults  and  deficien- 
cies she  was  so  sensible  of!  Poor  Mrs.  An- 
derson !  the  position  of  dignity  "  among  all  the 
best  people"  was  pleasant  to  her;  but  the 
thought  that  she  had  gained  it  only  as  Kate's 
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aunt  put  prickles  in  the  velvet.  And  Ombra, 
her  child,  her  first  of  things,  was  nothing  but 
Kate's  cousin.  .  "  But  that  will  soon  be  set  to 
rights,"  the  mother  said  to  herself,  with  a 
smile  ;  and  then  she  added,  aloud — 

"1  am  very  sorry  it  is  known  now.  We 
never  intended  it.  A  girl  in  Kate's  position 
has  enough  to  go  through  at  home,  without  be- 
ing ex])osed  to — to  fortune-hunters  and  annoy- 
ances here.  Had  I  known  these  boys  were  in 
Florence,  I  should  not  have  come.  1  am  very 
much  annoyed.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  her  guardian's  wishes — or  my  own." 

"Oh,  well,  you  can't  help  it,"  said  Lady 
Barker.  "  It  was  not  your  fault.  But  you 
can't  hide  an  heiress.  You  might  as  well  try 
to  put  brown-hoUand  covers  on  a  light-house. 
By-the-bye,  young  Eldridge  is  very  well  con- 
nected, and  very  nice — don't  you  think  ?" 

"He  is  Sir  Herbert  Eldridge's  son,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  stifHy. 

"  Yes.  Not  at  all  bad-looking,  and  all  that. 
Nobody  could  consider  him,  you  know,  in  the 
light  of  a  fortune-hunter.  But  if  you  take  my 
advice,  you  will  keep  all  those  young  Italians 
at  arm's  length.  Some  of  them  are  very  cap-  ■ 
tivating  in  their  way ;  and  then  it  sounds  ro- 
mantic, and  girls  are  pleased.  There  is  that 
young  Buoncompagni  that  Miss  Courtenay  is 
dancing  with  now.  He  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest young  fellows  in  Florence,  and  he  has  not 
a  sou.  Of  course  he  is  looking  out  for  some  one 
with  money.  Positively  you  must  take  great 
care.  Ah  !  I  see  it  is  Sir.  Eldridge  your  daugh- 
ter is  dancing  with.  You  are  old  friends,  I 
suppose." 

"Very  old  friends,"  said  Mrs,  Anderson: 
and  she  was  not  sorry  when  her  questioner  was 
called  away.  Perha])s,  for  the  moment,  she 
was  not  much  impressed  by  Kate's  danger  in 
respect  to  the  young  Count  Buoncompagni. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Ombra,  as  was  natu- 
ral. In  the  abstract,  a  seat  even  upon  velvet 
cushions  (with  prickles  in  them),  against  an 
emblazoned  wall,  for  hours  together,  with  no 
one  whom  you  know  to  speak  to,  and  only  such 
crumbs  of  entertainment  as  are  thrown  to  you 
when  some  one  says,  "A  pretty  scene,  is  it 
not  ?  What  a  pretty  dress!  Don't  you  think 
Lady  Caryisfort  is  charming  ?  And  dear  Lady 
Granton,  how  well  she  is  looking!"  Even  with 
such  brilliant  interludes  of  conversation  as  the 
above,  the  long  vigil  of  a  chaperon  is  not  ex- 
hilarating. But  when  Mrs.  Anderson's  eye 
followed  Ombra  she  was  happy ;  she  was  con- 
tent to  sit  against  the  wall  and  gaze,  and  would 
not  allow  to  herself  that  she  was  sleepy. 
"Poor  dear  Kate,  too!"  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a  compunction,  '■'she  is  as  happy  as  possi- 
ble." Thus  nature  gave  a  compensation  to 
Ombra  for  being  only  Jliss  Courtenay 's  cousin 
— a  compensation  which,  for  the  moment,  in 
the  warmth  of  personal  happiness,  she  did  not 
need. 
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CHAPTER  XXX\^II. 

""Wht  should  you  get  up  this  morning,  sign- 
era  mia?"said  old  Francesca.  "The  Toung 
ladies  are  fast  asleep  still.  And  it  was  a  grand 
success,  a  che  lo  dite.  Did  not  I  say  so  from 
the  beginning?  To  be  sure  it  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess. The  signorine  are  divine.  If  I  were  a 
voung  principe,  or  a  marchcsino,  I  know  what 
i  should  do.  Mees  Katta  is  charming,  my 
dearest  lady;  but,  nostra  Ombra — ah!  nostra 
Ombra — " 

"Francesca,  we  must  not  be  prejudiced,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  who  was  taking  her  coffee  in 
bed — a  most  unusual  indulgence — while  Fran- 
cesca stood  ready  for  a  gossip  at  the  bedside. 
The  old  woman  was  fond  of  petting  her  mis- 
tress w^en  she  had  an  opportunity,  and  of  per- 
suading her  into  little  personal  indulgences,  as 
old  ser\-ants  so  often  are.  The  extra  trouble 
of  bringing  up  the  little  tray,  with  the  fragrant 
coffee,  the  little  white  roll  from  the  English 
baker,  which  the  signora  was  so  prejudiced  as 
to  prefer,  and  one  white  camelia  out  of  last 
night's  boquet,  in  a  little  Venetian  glass,  to 
sen-e  the  purpose  of  decoration,  was  the  same 
kind  of  pleasure  to  her  as  it  is  to  a  mother  to 
serve  a  sick  child  who  is  not  ill  enough  to  alarm 
her.  Francesca  liked  it.  She  liked  the  thanks, 
and  the  protest  against  so  innocent  an  indul- 
gence with  which  it  was  always  accompanied. 

"I  must  not  be  so  lazy  again.  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  myself.  But  I  was  fotigued  last 
night." 

"Si!  St.'"  cried  Francesca.  "To  be  sure 
the  signora  was  tired.  What !  sit  up  till  four 
o'clock,  she  who  goes  to  bed  at  eleven  ;  and  my 
lady  is  not  twenty  now,  as  she  once  was  !  Ah  ! 
I  remember  the  day  when,  after  a  ball,  madame 
was  fatigued  in  a  very  different  way." 

"Those  days  are  long  past,  Francesca,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  with  a  smile,  shaking  her  head. 
She  did  not  dislike  being  reminded  of  them. 
She  had  known  in  her  time  what  it  was  to  be 
admired  and  sought  after  ;  and  after  sitting  for 
six  hours  against  the  wall,  it  was  a  little  conso- 
lation to  reflect  that  she  too  had  had  her  day. 

"As  madame  pleases,  so  be  it,"  said  Fran- 
cesca ;  "  though  my  lady  could  still  shine  with 
the  best  if  she  so  willed  it ;  but  for  my  own 
part  I  think  she  is  right.  When  one  has  a 
child,  and  such  a  child  as  our  Ombra—" 

"  My  dear  Francesca,  we  must  not  be  preju- 
diced," said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "  Ombra  is  very 
sweet  to  }ou  and  me,  and  I  think  she  is  very 
lovely  ;  but  Kate  is  more  beautiful  than  she  is 
— Kate  has  such  a  bloom.  I  myself  admire 
her  very  much — not  of  course  so  much  as — my 
own  child." 

"If  the  signora  had  said  it,  I  should  not 
have  believed  her,"  said  Francesca.  "  I  should 
be  sorry  to  show  any  want  of  education  to  ma- 
dame, but  I  should  not  have  believed  her. 
Mademoiselle  Katta  is  good  child — I  love  her — 
I  am  what  yon  call  fond  ;  but  she  is  not  like 
our  Ombra.     It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 


draw  the  distinction.  The  signora  knows  it  Is 
quite  a  different  thing." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Francesca,  I  know — I  know  only 
too  well;  and  I  hope  I  am  not  unjust."  said 
Mrs.  Anderson.  "  I  hope  I  am  not  unkind — I 
can  not  help  it  being  different.  Nothing  would 
make  me  neglect  my  duty,  I  trust ;  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  be  any  thing  but  fond  of  Kate — I 
love  her  very  much  ;  but  still,  as  you  say — " 

"The  signora  knows  that  I  understand," 
said  Francesca.  "  Two  gentlemen  have  called 
already  this  morning — already,  though  it  is  so 
early.  They  are  the  same  young  signorini  who 
came  to  the  Cottage  in  IsleofWite."  (This 
Francesca  pronounced  as  one  word.)  "Now, 
if  the  signora  would  tell  me,  it  would  make  me 
happy.  There  is  two,  and  I  ask  myself — 
which  ?" 

Mrs.  Anderson  shook  her  head. 

"And  so  do  I  sometimes,"  she  said  ;  "  and 
I  thought  I  knew ;  but  last  night —  My  dear 
Francesca,  when  I  am  sure  I  will  tell  you.  But, 
indeed,  perhaps  it  is  neither  of  them,"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  sigh. 

Francesca  shook  her  head. 

"Madame  would  say  that  perhaps  it  is  bose." 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  always  to  put 
down  Francesca's  broken  English,  nor  the  mix- 
ture of  languages  in  which  she  spoke.  It  might 
be  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  be  able  to  show  a 
certain  acquaintance  with  those  tongues  ;  but  it 
is  always  doubtful  whether  the  reader  will  share 
that  gratification.  But  when  she  addressed  her 
mistress,  Francesca  spoke  Italian,  and  conse- 
quently used  much  better  language  than  when 
she  was  compelled  to  toil  through  all  the  con- 
fusing sibilants  and  ths  of  the  English  tongue. 

"I  do  not  know — I  can  not  tell,"  said  ilrs. 
Anderson.  "Take  the  tray,  rnia  huona  awica. 
You  shall  know  when  I  know.  And  now  I 
think  I  must  get  up.  One  can't  stay  in  bed, 
you  know,  all  day." 

When  her  mistress  thus  changed  the  subject, 
Francesca  saw  that  it  was  no  longer  convenient 
to  continue  it.  She  was  not  satisfied  that  Mrs. 
Anderson  did  not  know,  but  she  understood 
that  she  was  in  the  mean  time  to  make  her  own 
obser\ations.  Keener  eyes  were  never  applied 
to  such  a  purpose,  but  at  the  present  moment 
Francesca  was  too  much  puzzled  to  come  to 
any  speedy  decision  on  the  subject ;  and  not- 
withstanding her  love  for  Ombra,  who  was  su- 
preme in  her  eyes,  Francesca  was  moved  to  a 
feeling  for  Kate  which  had  not  occurred  to  the 
other  ladies.  "  Santissima  Madonna  !  it  is  hard 
— very  hard  for  the  little  one,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  mused  over  the  matter.  "  Who  is 
to  defend  her  from  Fate  ?  She  will  see  thera 
every  day — she  is  young — tliey  are  young— 
what  can  any  one  expect  ?  Ah  !  Madonna  mia, 
send  some  good  young  marchcsino,  some  pic- 
colo principe,  to  make  the  signorina  a  great 
lady,  and  save  her  from  breaking  her  little 
heart.  It  would  be  good  for  la  pulria,  too," 
Francesca  resumed,  piously  thinking  of  Kate's 
wealth. 
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She  was  a  servant  of  the  old  Italian  type,  to 
whom  it  was  natural  to  identify  herself  with 
her  family.  She  did  not  even  "toil  for  duty, 
not  for  meed,"  but  planned  and  deliberated 
over  all  their  affairs  with  the  much  more  spon- 
taneous and  undoubting  scntinicnt  that  their 
affairs  were  her  own,  and  that  they  mutually 
belonged  to  each  other.  She  said  "our  Um- 
bra" with  as  perfect  good  faith  as  if  her  young 
mistress  had  been  her  own  child  —  and  so  in- 
deed she  was.  The  bond  between  them  was 
too  real  to  be  discussed  or  even  described  ;  and 
consequently  it  was  with  the  natural  interest  of 
one  pondering  her  own  business  that  Francesca 
turned  it  all  over  in  her  mind,  and  considered 
how  she  could  best  serve  Kate,  and  keep  her 
unharmed  by  Ombra's  uncertainty. 

When  Count  Antonio  Buoncompagni  came 
with  his  card  and  his  inquiries,  the  whole  land- 
scape lighted  up  around  her.  Francesca  was  a 
Florentine  of  the  Florentines.  She  knew  all 
about  the  Buoncompagni ;  her  aunt's  husband's 
sister  had  been  cameriera  to  the  old  duchessa, 
Antonio's  grandmother;  so  that  in  a  manner, 
she  said  to  herself,  she  belonged  to  the  farailv. 
The  contessina,  his  mother,  had  made  her  first 
communion  along  with  Francesca's  younger 
sister,  Angiola.  This  made  a  certain  spiritual 
bond  between  them.  The  consequence  of  all 
these  important  facts,  taken  together,  was  that 
Francesca  felt  herself  the  natural  champion  of 
Count  Buoncompagni,  who  seemed  thus  to  have 
stepped  in  at  the  most  suitable  moment,  and  as 
if  in  answer  to  her  appeal  to  the  Madonna  to 
lighten  her  anxieties,  and  free  her  child  Om- 
bra  from  the  responsibility  of  harrtiiug  another. 
The  Count  Antonio  was  young  and  very  good- 
looking.  He  addressed  Francesca  in  those  frank 
and  friendly  tones  which  she  had  so  missed  in 
England ;  he  called  her  arnica  niia,  though  he 
had  never  seen  her  before.  *'Ah!  Santissima 
Madonna,  qiiella  diffcrenza .'"'  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  he  went  down  the  long  stair,  and  the 
young  Englishmen,  Mho  had  known  her  for 
years,  and  were  very  friendly  to  the  old  woman, 
came  up,  and  got  themselves  admitted  without 
one  unnecessary  word.  They  had  no  caressing, 
friendly  plirase  for  her  as  they  went  and  came. 
Francesca  was  true  as  steel  to  her  mistress  and 
all  her  house ;  she  would  have  gone  through 
fire  and  water  for  them ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  her  that  to  take  the  part  of  confidante  and 
abettor  to  the  young  coimt,  should  he  mean  to 
present  himself  as  a  suitor  to  Kate,  would  be 
treacherous  to  them  or  their  trust.  Of  all 
things  that  could  happen  to  the  signorina,  the 
best  possible  thing — the  good-fortune  most  to 
be  desired — would  be  that  she  should  get  a 
noble  young  husband,  who  would  be  very  fond 
of  her,  and  to  whose  house  she  would  bring  joy 
and  prosperity.  The  Buoncompagni,  unfortu- 
nately, though  noble  as  the  king  himself,  were 
poor;  and  Francesca  knew  very  well  what  a 
difference  it  would  make  in  the  faded  grand 
palazzo  if  Kate  went  there  with  her  wealth. 
Even  so  much  wealth  as  she  had  brought  to 


her  aunt  would,  Francesca  thought,  make  a 
great  difference  ;  and  what,  then,  would  not  the 
whole  fabulous  amount  of  Kate's  fortunes  do? 
"  It  will  be  good  for  la  j)atria,  too,"  she  repeat- 
ed to  herself;  and  this  not  guiltily,  like  a  con- 
scious conspirator,  but  with  the  truest  sense  of 
duty. 

She  carried  in  Count  Antonio's  card  to  the 
salone,  where  the  ladies  were  sitting  with  their 
visitors.  Ombra  was  seated  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows, looking  out ;  beside  her  stood  Bertie 
Hardwick,  not  saying  much  ;  while  his  cousin, 
scarcely  less  silent,  listened  to  Kate's  chatter. 
Kate's  gay  voice  was  in  full  career;  she  was 
going  over  all  last  night's  proceedings,  giving 
them  a  dramatic  account  of  her  feelings.  She 
was  describing  her  own  anger,  mortification, 
and  dismay ;  then  her  relief,  when  she  caught 
sight  of  the  two  young  men.  "Not  because 
it  was  you,"  she  said,  gayly,  "but  because  you 
were  men — or  boys — things  we  could  dance 
with  ;  and  because  you  knew  us,  and  could  not 
help  asking  us." 

"That  is  not  a  pleasant  way  of  stating  it," 
said  Bertie  Eldridge.  "If  you  had  known  our 
delight  and  amaze  and  happiness  in  finding 
you,  and  how  transported  we  were — " 

"I  suppose  you  must  say  that,"  said  Kate; 
"please  don't  take  the  trouble.  I  know  you 
could  not  help  making  me  a  pretty  speech ;  but 
what  /say  is  quite  true.  We  were  glad,  not 
because  it  was  you,  but  because  we  felt  in  a 
moment  here  are  some  men  we  know — they  can 
not  leave  us  standing  here  all  night ;  we  must 
be  able  to  get  a  dance  at  last." 

"I  have  brought  the  signora  a  card,"  said 
Francesca,  interrupting  the  talk.  "Ah,  such  a 
beautiful  young  signor!  TVTiat  a  consolation 
to  me  to  be  in  my  own  country ;  to  be  called 
arnica  mia  once  again.  You  are  very  good,  you 
English  signori,  and  very  kind  in  your  way, 
but  you  never  speak  as  if  you  loved  us,  though 
we  may  serve  you  for  years.  When  one  comes 
like  this  handsome  young  Count  Antonio,  how 
different !  '■Cara  mia,'  he  says,  '  put  me  at  the 
feet  of  their  excellencies.  I  hope  the  beauti- 
ful young  ladies  are  not  too  much  fatigued!' 
Ah,  my  English  gentlemen,  you' do  not  talk  like 
that!  You  say,  'Are  they  quite  well — Ma- 
dame Anderson  and  the  young  ladies  ?'  And 
if  it  is  old  Francesca,  or  a  new  domestic,  whom 
you  never  saw  before,  not  one  word  of  differ- 
ence !  You  are  cold ;  you  are  insensible  ;  you 
are  not  like  our  Italian.  Signorina  Katta,  do 
you  know  the  name  on  the  card  ?" 

"It's  Count  Antonio  Buoncompagni!"  said 
Kate,  with  a  bright  blush  and  smile.  "Why, 
that  Avas  my  partner  last  night !  How  nice  of 
him  to  come  and  call — and  what  a  pretty  name  ! 
And  he  dances  like  an  angel,  Francesca — I  never 
saw  any  one  dance  so  well !" 

"That  is  a  matter  of  course,  signorina.  He 
is  young;  he  is  a  Buoncompagni ;  his  ancestors 
have  all  been  noble  and  had  education  for  a 
thousand  years — what  should  hinder  him  to 
dance  ?     If  the  signorina  will  come  to  me  when 
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these  gentlemen  leave  you.  I  will  teil  her  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  stories  about  the  Buoncora- 
pagni.  We  are,  as  it  were,  connected  —  the 
sister-law  of  my  aunt  Filomeua  was  once  maid 
to  the  old  dnchessa — besides  other  ties,"  Fran- 
cesca  added,  raising  her  head  with  a  certain 
careless  grandeur.  "  Nobody  knows  better 
than  I  do  the  history  of  tbe  Euoncompagni ; 
and  the  signorina  is  very  fund  of  stories,  as  ma- 
dame  knows." 

*'  Mv  good  Francesca,  so  long  as  you  don't 
turn  her  head  with  your  stories,"  said  Mrs. 
Andei-son,  good-humorcdly.  And  she  added, 
when  the  old  woman  had  left  the  room,  "Oft- 
en and  often  I  have  been  glad  to  hear  Frances- 
ca"s  stories  myself.  All  these  Italian  families 
have  such  curious  histories.  She  will  go  on  from 
one  to  another,  as  if  she  never  would  have 
done.  She  knows  every  body,  and  whom  they 
all  married,  and  all  about  them.  And  there  is 
some  truth,  you  know,  in  what  she  says — we 
are  very  kind,  but  we  don't  talk  to  our  servants 
nor  show  any  affection  for  them.  I  am  very 
fond  of  Francesca,  and  very  grateful  to  her  for 
her  faithful  service,  but  even  I  don't  do  it. 
Kate  has  a  frank  way  with  every  body.  But 
our  English  rescn-e  is  dreadful  I" 

"We  don't  say  even,'  thing  that  comes  up- 
permost," said  one  of  the  young  men.  "We 
do  not  wear  our  hearts  on  our  sleeves,"  said  the 
other. 

"  No,"  said  Ombra;  "  perhaps,  on  the  contra- 
ry, you  keep  them  so  covered  up  that  one  never 
can  tell  whether  you  have  any  hearts  at  all. " 

Ombra's  voice  had  something  in  it  different 
from  the  sound  of  the  others ;  it  had  a  mean- 
ing. Her  words  were  not  lightly  spoken,  but 
fully  intended.  This  consciousness  startled 
all  the  little  party.  Mrs.  Anderson  flung  her- 
self, as  it  were,  into  the  breach,  and  began  to 
talk  fast  on  all  manner  of  subjects ;  and  Om- 
bra, probably  repenting  the  seriousness  of  her 
speech,  exerted  herself  to  dissipate  the  effect 
of  it.  But  Kate  kept  the  count's  card  in  her 
hand,  pondering  over  it.  A  young  Italian  no- 
ble :  the  sort  of  figure  which  appears  in  books 
and  in  pictures ;  the  kind  of  person  who  acts 
as  hero  in  tale  and  song.  He  had  come  to  lay 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  young  la- 
dies. Well !  perhaps  the  two  Berties  meant 
just  as  much  by  the  clumsy,  .shy  visit  which 
they  were  paying  at  that  moment — but  they 
never  laid  themselves  at  any  body's  feet.  They 
were  well-dressed  rhilistines,  never  allowing 
any  expression  of  friendship  or  affectionateness 
to  e«cape  them.  Had  they  no  hearts  at  nil,  as 
Ombra  insinuated,  or  would  they  not  be  much 
pleasa:nter  persons  if  they  wore  their  said  hearts 
on  thoir  sleeves,  and  permitted  them  to  be  peck- 
ed at  ?  Antonio  Buoncoaipagni  I  Kate  stole 
out  aft'T  awhile,  on  pretense  of  seeking  her 
work,  and  flew  to  the  other  end  of  the  long, 
straggling  suite  of  rooms  to  where  Francesca  sat. 
"Tell  nic  all  about  them,"  she  said,  breath- 
lessly. And  Francesca  dapped  her  hands  men- 
tally, and  felt  tliat  her  work  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"It  is  very  interesting,"  said  Kate;  "but  it 
is  about  this  count's  grandfather  you  are  talking, 
Francesca.  Could  not  wc  come  a  little  lower 
down  ?" 

"Signorina  mia,  when  one  is  a  Buoncom- 
pagni,  one's  grandfather  is  very  close  and  near," 
said  Francesca.  "There  arc  some  families  in 
which  a  grandfother  is  a  distant  ancestor,  or 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  race.  But  with 
the  Euoncompagni  you  do  not  adopt  that  way 
of  reckoning.  Count  Antonio's  mother  is  living 
— she  is  a  thing  of  to-day,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Then  I  ask,  Signorina  Katta,  whom  can  one 
speak  of?  That  is  the  way  in  old  families. 
Doubtless  in  the  signorina's  own  house — " 

"  Oh,  my  grandjjujja  is  a  thousand  years 
off,"  said  Kate.  "I  don't  believe  in  him — he 
must  have  been  so  dreadfully  old.  Even  papa 
was  old.  He  married  when  he  was  about  fifty, 
I  suppose,  and  I  never  saw  him.  My  poor  little 
mother  was  different,  but  I  never  saw  her  either. 
Don't  speak  of  my  family,  please..  I  suppose 
they  were  veiy  nice,  but  I  don't  know  much 
about  them." 

"Mademoiselle  would  not  like  to  be  without 
them,"  said  Francesca,  nodding  her  little  gray 
head.  "  Mademoiselle  would  feel  very  strange 
if  all  at  once  it  was  said  to  her,  "You  never 
had  a  grandpapa.  You  are  a  child  of  the  peo- 
ple, my  young  lady.  You  came  from  no  one 
knows  where."  Ah,  you  prefer  the  old  ones  to 
that,  Signorina  Katta.  If  you  were  to  go  into 
the  Euoncompagni  Palazzo,  and  see  all  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  old  cavalieri  in  their 
armor,  and  the  ladies  with  pearls  and  rubies 
upon  their  beautiful  robes  !  The  contino  would 
be  rich  if  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  sell 
those  magnificent  ))ictures :  but  the  signorina 
will  perceive  in  a. moment  that  to  sell  one's  an- 
cestors— that  is  a  thing  one  could  never  do." 

"No,  I  should  not  like  to  sell  them,"  said 
Kate,  thoughtfully.  "  But  do  you  mean  that  ? 
Are  the  Euoncompagni  poor?" 

"Signorina  mia,"  said  Francesca,  with  dig- 
nity, "when  were  they  rich — our  grand  nobili 
Italian!?  Not  since  the  days  when  Firenzc 
was  a  queen  in  the  world,  and  did  what  she 
would.  That  was  ended  a  long,  long  time 
ago.  And  what,  then,  was  it  the  duty  of  the 
great  signori  to  do?  They  had  to  keep  their 
old  palaces,  and  all  the  beautiful  things  the 
house  had  got  when  it  was  rich,  for  the  good 
of  la  patria,  when  she  should  wake  up  again. 
They  had  to  keep  all  the  old  names,  and  the 
recollections.  Signorina  Katta,  a  common  race 
could  no4  have  done  this.  Wc  poor  ones  in  the 
streets  we  have  done  what  we  could  ;  wc  have 
kept  up  our  courage  and  our  gaycty  of  heart 
for  our  country.  The  Euoncompagni,  and  sucli 
like,  kept  up  the  race.  They  would  rather  live 
in  a  comer  of  the  old  Palazzo  than  part  with 
it  to  a  stranger.  Tbey  would  not  sell  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  belle  cose,  except  now  and  then 
one  small  piece,  to  keep  the  family  alive.     And 
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now,  look  yon,  Fignorina  mia,  la  patria  has 
A.oke  up  at  last,  aiul  ecco!  Iler  old  names,  and 
lier  old  palaces,  and  the  bcUc  cose  arc  here  wait- 
ing for  her.  Ah  !  wc  have  had  a  yieat  deal  to 
suffer,  but  we  are  not  extinguished.  Certain- 
ly they  are  poor,  but  what  then?  They  exist; 
and  every  true  Italian  will  bless  them  for  that." 
This  old  woman,  with  her  ruddy-brown,  dried- 
np  little  face,  and  her  scanty  hair,  tied  into  a 
little  knot  at  the  top  of  it — curious  little  figure, 
whom  Kate  had  found  it  hard  work  to  keep 
from  laughing  at  when  she  arrived  first  at 
Shanklin,  was  a  politician,  a  visionary,  a  patri- 
ot-enthusiast. Kate  now,  at  eighteen,  looked 
at  Francesca  with  respect,  which  was  just  mod- 
ified by  an  inclination,  far  down  at  the  bottom 
of  her  heart,  to  laugh.  But  for  this  she  took 
herself  very  sharply  to  task.  Kate  had  not 
quite  got  over  the  natural  English  inclination 
to  be  contemptuous  of  all  "foreigners"  who 
took  a  different  view  of  their  duty  from  that 
natural  to  the  British  mind.  If  the  Buoncom- 
pagni  had  tried  to  make  money,  and  improve 
their  position ;  if  they  had  emigrated,  and  fought 
tlieir  way  in  the  world  ;  if  they  had  done  some 
active  work,  instead  of  vegetating  and  preserv- 
ing their  old  palaces?  she  asked  herself.  Which 
was  no  doubt  an  odd  idea  to  have  got  into  the 
Tory  brain  of  the  young  representative  of  an 
old  family,  bound  to  hate  revolutionaries ;  but 
Kate  was  a  revolutionary  by  nature,  and  her 
natural  Toryism  was  largely  tinctured  by  the 
natural  Radicalism  of  her  age,  and  that  propen- 
sity to  contradict,  and  form  theories  of  her 
own,  which  were  part  of  her  character.  It  was 
part  of  her  character  still,  though  it  had  been 
smoothed  down,  and  brought  under  subjection, 
by  her  aunt's  continual  indulgence.  She  was 
not  so  much  impressed  as  she  felt  she  ought  to 
have  been  by  Francesca's  speech. 

"I  am  glad  they  exist,"  she  said.  "Of 
course  we  must  all  really  have  had  the  same 
number  of  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  but 
still  an  old  fiimily  is  pleasant.  The  only  thing 
is,  Francesca  —  don't  be  angry  —  suppose  they 
had  done  something,  while  the  patria,  you  know, 
has  been  asleep ;  suppose  they  had  tried  to  get 
on,  to  recover  their  money,  to  do  something 
more  than  exist !  It  is  only  a  suggestion — prob- 
ably I  am  quite  wrong,  but — " 

"The  signorina  perhaps  will  condescend  to 
inform  me,"  said  Francesca,  with  lofty  satire, 
"what,  in  her  opinion,  it  would  have  been  best 
for  our  nobles  to  do?" 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  only  meant 
— I  don't  know  any  thing, about  it !"  cried  Kate. 

"  If  the  signorina  will  permit  me  to  say  so, 
that  is  very  visible,"  said  Francesca  ;  and  then, 
for  full  five  minutes,  she  plied  her  needle  and 
was  silent.  This,  perhaps,  was  rather  a  hard 
punishment  for  Kate,  who  had  left  the  visitors  in 
the  drawing-room  to  seek  a  more  lively  amuse- 
ment in  Francesca's  company,  and  who,  after  the 
excitement  of  the  ball,  was  anxious  for  some 
other  excitement.  She  revenged  herself  by 
pulling  the  old  woman's  work  about,  and  asking 


what  was  this,  and  this.  Francesca  was  making 
a  dress  for  her  mistress,  and  Mrs.  Anderson, 
though  she  did  not  desjiisc  the  fashion,  was  suf- 
ficiently sensible  to  take  her  own  way,  and  keep 
certain  peculiarities  of  her  own. 

"  Why  do  you  make  it  like  this  ?"  said  Kate. 
"Auntie  is  not  a  hundred.  She  might  as  well 
have  her  dress  made  like  other  ])eople.  She  is 
very  nice-looking,  I  think,  for  her  age.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  She  must  have  been  ])retty 
once,  Francesca.  Why,  you  ought  to  know^ — 
you  knew  her  when  she  was  young.  Don't  you 
think  she  has  been —  ?" 

"  Signorina,  be  so  good  as  to  let  my  work 
alone,"  said  Francesca.  "What!  do  you  think 
there  is  nothing  but  youth  that  is  to  be  admired  ? 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  so  little  education  in 
one  of  my  signorinas.  Know,  Mademoiselle 
Katta,  that  there  are  many  persons  who  think 
madame  handsomer  than  either  of  the  young 
ladies.  There  is  an  air  of  distinction  and  of 
intelligence.  You,  for  instance,  you  have  the 
beaute  de  (liable — one  admires  you  because  yoa 
are  so  young ;  but  how  do  you  know  that  it 
will  last?  Your  features  are  not  remarkable, 
Signorina  Katta.  When  those  roses  are  gone, 
probably  you  will  be  but  an  ordinary-looking 
woman ;  but  my  Signora  Anderson,  she  has 
features,  she  has  the  grand  air,  she  has  dis- 
tinction— " 

"Oh  you  spiteful  old  woman!"  cried  Kate, 
half  vexed,  half  laughing.  "I  never  said  I 
thought  I  was  pretty.  I  know  I  am  just  like  a 
doll,  all  red  and  white ;  but  you  need  not  tell 
me  so,  all  the  same." 

"Mademoiselle  is  not  like  a  doll,"  said  Fran- 
cesca. "  Sometimes,  when  she  has  a  better 
inspiration,  mademoiselle  has  something  more 
than  red  and  white.  I  did  not  aflBrm  that  it 
would  not  last.  I  said  how  do  you  know? 
But  my  signora  has  lasted.  She  is  noble! — 
she  is  distinguished !  And  as  for  what  she  has 
been — " 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  said,"  said  K^te. 

"We  do  not  last  in  Italy,"  said  Francesca, 
pursuing  the  subject  with  the  gravity  of  an  ab- 
stract philosopher.  "  It  is,  perhaps,  our  beau- 
tiful climate.  Your  England,  which  has  so 
much  of  mist  and  of  rain,  keeps  the  grass  green, 
and  it  preser^^es  beauty.  The  Contessa  Buon- 
compagni  has  lost  all  her  beauty.  She  was  of 
the  Strozzi  family,  and  made  her  first  commun- 
ion on  the  same  day  as  my  little  Angiolina, 
who  is  now  blessed  in  heaven.  Allow  me  to  say 
it  to  you,  signorina  mia,  they  were  beautiful  as 
two  angels  in  their  white  veils.  But  the  con- 
tessina  has  grown  old.  She  has  lost  her  hair, 
which  does  not  happen  to  the  English  siguore, 
and — other  things.  I  am  more  old  than  she, 
and  when  I  see  it  I  grieve.  She  does  not  go 
out,  except,  of  course,  which  goes  without  say- 
ing, to  the  Duomo.  She  is  a  good  woman — a 
very  good  woman.  If  she  can  not  afford  to  give 
the  best  price  for  her  salad,  is  it  her  fault  ?  She 
is  a  great  lady,  as  great  as  any  body  in  all 
Firenze — Countess  Buoncompagni,  born  Stroz- 
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zi.  What  would  yon  have  more  ?  But,  dear 
lady,  it  is  no  shame  to  her  that  she  is  not  rich. 
Santissima  Madonna,  why  should  one  hesitate 
to  say  it  ?     It  is  not  her  fiiult." 

"Of  course  it  can  not  be  her  f\xult ;  nobody 
would  choose  to  he  poor  if  they  could  help  it,'" 
said  Kate. 

•'  I  can  not  say,  Signorina  Katta — I  have  not 
any  information  on  the  subject.  To  be  rich  is 
cot  all.  It  might  so  happen — though  I  have  no 
special  information — that  one  would  choose  to 
be  poor.  I  am  poor  myself,  but  I  would  not 
change  places  with  many  who  are  rich.  I 
should  esteem  more,"  said  Francesca,  i-aising 
her  head,  "ayounggalantuomo  who  was  noble 
and  poor,  and  had  never  done  any  thing  against 
the  patria,  nor  humbled  himself  before  the  Te- 
deschi,  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  times  more 
than  those  who  hold  places  and  honors.  But 
then  I  am  a  silly  old  woman,  most  likely  the 
signorina  will  say." 

•'Is  Count  Buoncompagni  like  that?"  asked 
Kate ;  but  she  did  not  look  for  an  answer. 

And  just  then  the  bell  rang  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  Francesca  put  dovni  her  work  j 
and  bustled  away  to   open  the  door  for  the  i 
young  Englishmen  whose  company  Kate  had  , 
abandoned.      The    girl    took    up    Francesca's 
work  and  made  half  a  dozen  stitches,  and  then 
went  to  her  own  room,  where  Marj-anne  was 
also  at  work.     Kate  gave  a  little  sketch  of  the 
dresses  at  the   ball  to   the  handmaiden,  who 
listened  with  breathless  interest. 

•'  I  don't  think  any  one  could  have  looked 
nicer  than  you  and  Miss  Ombra  in  your  fresh 
tarlatan,  miss,"  said  Maryanne. 

•'Nobody  took  the  least  notice  of  us,"  said 
Kate.  "We  are  not  worth  noticing  among 
so  many  handsome,  well-dressed  people.  We 
were  but  a  couple  of  girls  out  of  the  nursei-y  in 
our  white.  I  think  I  will  choose  a  color  that 
will  make  some  show  if  I  ever  go  to  a  ball 
again." 

"  Ob,  Miss  Kate,  you  will  go  to  a  hundred 
balls !"  cried  Marj-anne,  with  fervor. 

Kate  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  sham  dis- 
dain ;  but  she  felt,  with  a  certain  gentle  com- 
pbcency,  that  it  was  true.  A  girl  who  has 
once  been  to  a  ball  must  go  on.  She  can  not 
be  shut  up  again  in  any  nursery  and  school- 
room ;  she  is  emancipated  forever  and  ever ; 
the  glorious  world  is  thrown  open  to  her.  The 
tarlatan  which  marked  her  bread-and-butter 
days  would  no  doubt  yield  to  more  splendid 
garments  ;  but  she  could  not  go  back — she  had 
made  her  cntrj'  into  life. 

Lady  Carj'isfort  called  next  day — an  event 
which  filled  Mrs.  Anderson  with  satisfaction. 
No  doubt  Kate  was  the  chief  object  of  her 
visit ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  Kate's 
aunt  and  cousin  had  practically  felt  the  great 
advantage  which  her  position  gave  her  over 
them,  there  was,  without  doubt,  some  difficulty 
in  the  situation.  But,  fortunately,  Oinbra's  at- 
tention was  otherwise  occupied ;  and  Mrs.  An- 
denon,  though  she  was  a  high-spirited  woman, 


and  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  deriving  conse- 
quence entirely  from  the  little  girl  whom  she 
had  brought  up,  had  yet  that  philosophy  which 
more  or  less  is  the  accompaniment  of  experience, 
and  knew  that  it  was  much  better  to  accept  the 
inevitable  graciously,  than  to  fight  against  it. 
And  if  any  thing  could  have  neutralized  the 
wound  to  her  pride,  it  would  have  been  the 
"pretty  manners"  of  Lady  Caryisfort,  and  the 
interest  which  she  displayed  in  Ombra.  In- 
deed, Ombra  secured  more  of  her  attention  than 
Kate  did — a  consoling  circumstance.  Lady 
Caryisford  showed  every  inclination  to  "take 
them  up."  It  was  a  thing  she  was  fond  of  do- 
ing ;  and  she  was  so  amiable  and  entertaining, 
and  so  rich,  and  opened  up  such  perfectly  good 
society  to  her  protdgdes,  that  few  people  at  the 
moment  of  being  taken  up  realized  the  fact  that 
they  must  inevitably  be  let  down  again  by-and- 
by — a  process  not  so  pleasant. 

At  this  moment  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
lightful than  their  new  friend.  She  called  for 
them  when  she  went  out  driving,  and  took 
them  to  Fiesole,  to  La  Pioggia,  to  the  Cascine 
— wherever  fashion  went.  She  lent  them  her 
carriage  when  she  was  indolent,  as  often  hap- 
pened, and  did  not  care  to  go  out.  She  asked 
them  to  her  little  parties  when  she  had  "the 
best  people" — a  compliment  which  Mrs.  An- 
derson felt  deeply,  and  which  was  very  different 
from  the  invitation  to  the  big  ball  at  the  Em- 
bassy, to  which  every  body  was  invited.  In 
short.  Lady  Caryisfort  launched  the  little  party 
into  the  best  society  of  English  at  Florence, 
such  as  it  is.  And  the  pretty  English  heiress 
became  as  well  known  as  if  she  had  gone 
through  a  season  at  home  previous  to  this  Ital- 
ian season.  Poor  Uncle  Courtenay !  Had  he 
seen  Antonio  Buoncompagni,  who  danced  like 
an  angel,  leading  his  ward  through  the  mazes 
of  a  cotillon,  what  would  that  excellent  guard- 
ian's feelings  have  been  ? 


CHAPTER  XL. 


We  have  said  that  Ombra's  attention  was 
otherwise  occupied.  Had  it  not  been  so,  it  ii 
probable  that  she  would  have  resented  and 
struggled  against  the  new  and  unusual  and  hu- 
miliating consciousness  of  being  but  an  append- 
age to  her  cousin  ;  but  fortunately  all  such 
ideas  had  been  driven  out  of  her  head.  A  new 
life,  a  new  world,  seemed  to  have  begun  for 
Ombra.  All  the  circumstances  of  their  pres- 
ent existence  appeared  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  creation  of  this  novel  sphere.  Old  things 
seemed  to  have  passed  away,  and  all  had  be- 
come new.  From  the  moment  of  the  first  call, 
made  in  doubt  and  tribulation,  by  the  two 
Berties,  they  had  resumed  again,  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  the  habits  of  their  former  ac- 
quaintance, but  with  an  entirely  new  aspect. 
Here  there  was  at  once  the  common  bond  which 
unites  strangers  in  a  new  place — a  jdacc  full  of 
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beauty  and  wonder,  which  both  must  see,  and 
wliich  it  is  so  natural  they  should  see  together. 
The  two  young  men  fell  into  the  habit  of  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  ladies,  with  a  nat- 
uralness which  defeated  all  precautions ;  and 
an  intercourse  began  to  spring  up,  which  com- 
bined that  charming  flavor  of  old  friendship,  and 
almost  brotherhood,  with  any  other  sentiment 
that  might  arise  by  the  way.  This  conjunc- 
tion, too,  made  the  party  so  independent  and 
so  complete.  With  such  an  escort  the  ladies 
could  go  anywhere  ;  and  they  went  everywhere 
accordingly  —  to  picture-galleries,  to  all  the 
sights  of  the  place,  and  even  now  and  then 
upon  country  excursions,  in  the  bright,  cold 
winter  days.  "The  boys,"  as  Kate  called 
them,  came  and  went  all  day  long,  bringing 
news  of  every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  always  with  a  new  plan  or  suggestion 
for  the  morrow. 

The  little  feminine  party  brightened  up,  as 
women  do  brighten  always  under  the  fresh  and 
exhilarating  influence  of  that  breath  from  out- 
side which  only  "  the  boys  "  can  bring.  Soon 
Mrs.  Anderson,  and  even  Ombra  herself,  adopt- 
ed that  aft'ectionate  phrase — to  throw  another 
delightful,  half-delusive  veil  over  all  possibili- 
ties that  might  be  in  the  future.  It  gave  a  cer- 
tain "family  feeling,"  a  mutual  right  to  serve 
and  be  served ;  and  at  times  Mrs.  Ander- 
son felt  as  if  she  could  persuade  herself  that 
*'  the  boys,"  who  were  so  full  of  that  kindly  and 
tender  gallantry  which  young  men  can  pay  to 
a  woman  old  enough  to  be  their  mother,  were 
in  reality  her  own  as  much  as  the  girls  were — if 
not  sons,  nephews  at  the  least.  She  said  this  to 
herself,  by  way,  I  fear,  of  excusing  herself,  and 
placing  little  pleasant  shields  of  pretense  be- 
tween her  and  the  reality.  To  be  sure,  she  was 
the  soul  of  propriety,  and  never  left  the  young 
people  alone  together;  but,  as  she  said,  "at 
whatever  cost  to  herself,"  bore  them  company  in 
all  their  rambles.  But  yet  sometimes  a  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  CourteHay  would  cross  her  mind 
in  an  uncomfortable  way.  And  sometimes  a 
still  more  painful  chill  would  seize  her  when 
she  thought  of  Kate,  who  was  thus  thrown  con- 
stantly into  the  society  of  the  Beities.  Kate 
treated  them  with  the  easiest  friendliness,  and 
they  were  sincerely  (as  Mrs.  Anderson  believed) 
brotherly  to  her.  But,  still,  they  were  all 
young;  and  who  could  tell  what  fancies  the 
girl  might  take  into  her  head  ?  These  two 
tlioughts  kept  her  uncomfortable.  But  yet  the 
life  was  happy  and  bright,  and  Ombra  was  hap- 
py. Her  cloud  of  temper  had  passed  away ; 
her  rebellions  and  philosophies  had  alike  van- 
ished into  the  air.  She  was  brighter  than  ever 
she  had  been  in  her  life — more  loving  and  more 
sympathetic.  Life  ran  on  like  a  summer  day, 
though  the  Tramontana  sometimes  blew,  and 
the  dining-room  was  cold  as  San  Lorenzo  ;  but 
all  was  warm,  harmonious,  joyous  within. 

Kate  for  one  never  troubled  her  head  to  ask 
why.  She  accepted  the  delightful  change  with 
unquestioning  pleasure.    It  was  perfectly  simple 


to  her  that  her  cousin  should  get  well — that 
the  cloud  should  disperse.  In  her  thoughtless- 
ness slie  did  not  even  attribute  this  to  any 
special  cause,  contenting  herself  with  the  hap- 
py fact  that  so  it  was. 

"How  delightful  it  is  that  Ombra  should 
have  got  so  well !"  she  said,  with  genuine  pleas- 
ure, to  her  aunt. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  looking  at 
her  wistfully.  "  It  is  the  Italian  air — it  works 
like  a  charm." 

"I  don't  think  it  is  the  air,"  said  Kate; 
"privately,  auntie,  I  think  the  Italian  air  is 
dreadfully  chilly — at  least,  when  one  is  out  of 
the  sun.  It  is  the  fun,  and  the  stir,  and  the 
occupation.  Fun  is  an  excellent  thing,  and 
iiaving  something  to  do —  Now,  don't  say  no, 
please,  for  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  I  feel  so 
much  happier,  too." 

"What  makes  you  happier,  my  darling?" 
said  Mrs.  Anderson,  with  a  very  anxious  look. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — every  thing,"  said  Kate ; 
and  she  gave  her  aunt  a  kiss,  and  went  oflf  sing- 
ing, balancing  a  basket  on  her  head  with  the 
pretty  action  of  the  girls  whom  she  saw  every- 
day carrying  water  from  the  fountain. 

]\Irs.  Anderson  was  alone,  and  this  pretty 
picture  dwelt  in  her  mind,  and  gave  her  a  great 
deal  of  thought.  Was  it  only  fun  and  occupa- 
tion, as  the  girl  said  ? — or  was  there  something 
else  unknown  to  Kate  dawning  in  her  heart, 
and  making  her  life  bright,  all  unconsciously 
to  herself?  "They  are  both  as  brothers  to 
her,"  Mrs.  Anderson  said  to  herself,  with  pain 
and  fear ;  and  then  she  repeated  to  herself  how 
good  they  were,  what  true  gentlemen,  how  in- 
capable of  any  pretense  which  could  deceive 
even  so  innocent  a  girl  as  Kate.  The  truth 
was,  Mrs.  Anderson's  uneasiness  increased  ev- 
erj-  day.  She  was  doing  by  Kate  as  she  would 
that  another  should  not  do  by  Ombra.  She 
was  doubly  kind  and  tender,  lavishing  aflfection 
and  caresses  upon  her,  but  she  was  not  consid- 
ering Kate's  interest,  or  carrj-ing  out  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay's  conditions.  And  what  could  she  do  ? 
The  happiness  of  her  own  child  was  involved ; 
she  was  bound  hand  and  foot  by  her  love  for 
Ombra.  "Then,"  she  would  say  to  herself, 
"  Kate  is  getting  no  harm.  She  is  eighteen 
past — quite  old  enough  to  be  '  out ' — indeed,  it 
would  be  wrong  of  me  to  deny  her  what  pleas- 
ure I  can,  and  it  is  not  as  if  I  took  her  wher- 
ever we  were  asked.  I  am  sure,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  should  have  liked  much  bet- 
ter to  go  to  the  Morrises — nice,  pleasant  peo- 
ple, not  too  grand  to  make  friends  of — but  I  re- 
fused, for  Kate's  sake.  She  shall  go  nowhere 
but  in  the  very  best  society.  Her  uncle  himself 
could  not  do  better  for  her  than  Lady  Granton 
or  Lady  Caryisfort — most  likely  not  half  so 
well;  and  he  will  be  hard  to  please  indeed  if 
he  is  discontented  with  that,"  Mrs.  Anderson 
said  to  herself.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
specious  pleadings  at  that  secret  bar,  where  she 
was  at  once  judge  and  advocate  and  culprit, 
she  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  favorable  ver- 
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diet ;  all  she  coulJ  do  was  to  put  the  thought ' 
away  from  her  by  times,  and  persuade  herself 
that  no  harm  could  ensue. 

"  Look  at  Ombra  now,"  Kate  said,  on  the 
same  afternoon,  to  Francesca,  whose  Florentine 
lore  she  held  in  great  estimation.  Her  conver- 
sation with  her  aunt  had  brought  the  subject 
to  her  mind,  and  a  little  curiosity  about  it  had 
awakened  within  her  when  she  thought  it  over. 
"  See  what  change  of  air  has  done,  as  I  told 
you  it  would — and  change  of  scene." 

"  Mees  Katta,"  said  Francesca,  "change  of 
air  is  very  good — I  say  nothing  against  that ; 
but,  as  I  have  remarked  on  other  occasions,  one 
must  not  form  one's  opinions  on  ze  surface. 
Mademoiselle  Ombra  has  cliangcd  ze  mind." 

"Oh  yes!  I  know  you  said  she  must  do 
that,  and  you  never  go  back  from  what  you 
once  said ;  but,  Francesca,  I  don't  understand 
you  in  the  least.  How  has  she  changed  her 
mind  ?' 

"If  mademoiselle  would  know,  it  is  best  to 
ask  Mees  Ombra  her-self,"  said  Francesca, 
"not  one  poor  servant,  as  has  no  way  to 
know." 

"Oh,"  cried  Kate,  flushing  scarlet,  "when 
yon  are  so  humble  there  is  an  end  of  every 
thing — I  know  that  much  by  this  time.  There  I 
I  will  ask  Ombra  herself;  I  will  not  have  you 
make  me  out  to  be  underhand.  Ombra,  come 
here  one  moment,  please.  I  am  so  glad  you 
are  better ;  it  makes  me  happy  to  see  you  look 
like  your  old  self;  but  tell  me  one  thing — my 
aunt  says  it  is  the  change  of  air,  and  I  say  it  is 
change  of  scene  and  plenty  to  do.  Now  tell 
me  which  it  is — I  want  to  know." 

Ombra  had  been  passing  the  open  door  ;  she 
came  and  stood  in  the  door-way,  with  one  hand 
upon  the  lintel.  A  pretty,  flitting,  evanescent 
■  color  had  come  upon  her  pale  cheek,  and  there 
was  now  always  a  dewy  look  of  feeling  in  her 
eyes,  which  made  them  beautiful.  She  stood 
and  smiled,  in  the  soft  superiority  of  her  elder 
age,  upon  the  girl  who  questioned  her.  Her 
color  deepened  a  little  ;  her  eyes  looked  as  if 
there  was  dew  in  them,  ready  to  fall.  "I  am 
better,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  whicli  seemed  to 
Kate  to  be  full  of  combined  and  harmonious 
notes — "  I  am  better  without  knowing  why — I 
suppose  because  God  is  so  good." 

And  then  she  went  away  softly,  crooning  the 
song  which  she  had  been  humming  to  herself, 
in  the  lightness  of  her  heart,  as  her  cousin  call- 
ed her.  Kate  was  struck  with  violent  shame 
and  self-disgust.  "Oh,  how  wicked  I  am!" 
she  said,  rushing  to  her  own  room  and  shutting 
herself  in.  And  there  she  had  a  short  but  re- 
freshing cr}-,  though  she  was  by  no  means  given 
to  tears.  She  had  been  brought  up  piously,  to 
be  sure — going  to  church,  attending  to  her  "  re- 
ligious duties,"  as  a  well-brought  up  young 
woman  ought  to  do.  But  it  had  not  occurred 
to  her  to  give  any  such  visionary  reason  for  any 
thing  that  had  happened  to  her.  Kate  prefer- 
red secondary  causes,  to  tell  the  truth.  But 
there  was  something  more  than  met  the  ear  in 


what  Ombra  said.  How  was  it  that  God  had 
been  so  good  ?  Kate  was  very  reverential  of 
this  new  and  unanswerable  cause  for  her  cous- 
in's restoration.  But  how  was  it? — there  was 
still  something  which  she  did  not  fathom,  be- 
yond. 

Such  pleasant  days  these  were !  ^Yhen  "the 
boys  "  came  to  pay  their  greetings  in  the  morn- 
ing, ""Where  shall  we  go  to-day?"  was  the 
usual  question.  They  went  to  the  pictures  two 
or  three  days  in  the  week,  seeing  every  scrap 
of  painting  that  was  to  be  found  anywhere — 
from  the  great  galleries,  where  all  was  light 
and  order,  to  the  little  out-of-the-way  churches, 
which  hid,  in  the  darkness  of  their  heart  of 
hearts,  some  one  precious  morsel  of  an  altar- 
piece,  carefully  veiled  from  the  common  pub- 
lic. And,  in  the  intervals,  they  would  wander 
through  the  streets,  learning  the  very  houses  by 
heart ;  gazing  into  the  shop-windows,  at  the 
mosaics,  on  the  Lung-Arno  ;  at  the  turquoises 
and  pearls,  which  then  made  the  Ponte  Vecchio 
a  soft  blaze  of  color — blue  and  white ;  at  the 
curiosity-shops,  and  those  hung  about  with  cop- 
ies in  which  Titian  was  done  into  weakness,  and 
Raphael  to  imbecility.  Every  bit  of  Florence 
was  paced  over  by  tliese  English  feet,  one  pair 
of  which  were  often  very  tired,  but  never  shrunk 
from  the  duty  before  them.  Most  frequently 
"  the  boys  "  returned  to  luncheon,  which  even 
ilrs.  Anderson,  who  knew  better,  was  preju- 
diced enough  to  create  into  a  steady-going  En- 
glish meal.  In  the  afternoon,  if  they  drove 
with  Lady  Caryisfort  to  the  Cascine,  the  Berties 
came  to  the  carriage-windows  to  tell  them  all 
that  was  going  on,  to  bring  them  bouquets,  to 
point  out  every  new  face.  "When  they  went  to 
the  theatre  or  opera  in  the  evening,  again  the 
same  indefatigable  escort  accompanied  and 
made  every  thing  smooth  for  them.  When 
they  had  invitations,  the  Berties,  too,  were  in- 
variably of  the  party.  When  they  staid  at 
home,  the  young  men,  even  when  not  invited, 
would  always  manage  to  present  themselves 
during  the  evening,  uniting  in  pleasant  little 
choruses  of  praise  to  Mrs.  Anderson  for  stay- 
ing at  home.  "After  all,  this  is  the  best,"  the 
young  hypocrites  would  say  ;  and  one  of  them 
would  read  while  the  ladies  worked;  or  there 
would  be  "a  little  music,"  in  which  Ombra  was 
the  chief  performer.  Thus,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  to  the  end,  they  were  scarcely 
separated,  except  for  intervals,  which  gave 
freshness  ever  renewed  to  their  meeting.  It 
was  like  "a  family  party;"  so  Mrs.  Anderson 
said  to  herself  a  dozen  times  in  a  day. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

"  Come  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  Kate," 
said  Lady  Caryisfort,  from  her  sofa.  Siic  had 
a  cold,  and  was  half  an  invalid.  She  had  kept 
Kate  with  her  while  the  others  went  out,  after 
paying  their  cull.     Lady  Carjisfort  had  cnvel- 
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oped  her  choice  of  Kate  in  her  prettiest  excuses, 
"  I  wish  one  of  you  girls  would  give  up  the  sun- 
shine, and  stay  and  keep  me  comj)any,"  she  had 
said,  "  Let  nic  see — no,  I  will  not  choose  Om- 
bra,  for  Ombra  has  need  of  all  the  air  that  is  to 
be  had;  hut  Kate  is  strong — an  afternoon's  se- 
clusion will  not  make  any  difference  to  her. 
Spare  me  Kate,  please,  IMrs.  Anderson.  I  want 
some  one  to  talk  to— I  want  something  pleasant 
to  look  at.  Let  her  stay  and  dine  with  me, 
and  in  the  evening  I  will  send  her  home." 

So  it  had  been  settled ;  and  Kate  was  in  the 
great,  somewhat  dim  drawing-room,  which  was 
Lady  Caryisfort's  abode.  The  liouse  was  one 
of  the  great  palazzi  in  one  of  the  less-known 
streets  of  Florence.  It  was  on  the  sunny  side, 
but  long  ago  the  sun  had  retreated  behind  the 
high  houses  opposite.  The  great  lofty  palace 
itself  was  like  a  mountain  side,  and  lialf-way 
down  this  mountain  side  came  the  tall  win- 
dows, draped  with  dark  velvet  and  white  mus- 
lin, which  looked  out  into  the  deep  ravine, 
called  a  street,  below.  The  room  was  very 
large  and  lofty,  and  had  openings  on  two  sides, 
enveloped  in  heavy  velvet  curtains,  into  two 
rooms  beyond.  The  two  other  side  walls  were 
covered  with  large  frescoes,  almost  invisible  in 
this  premature  twilight ;  for  it  was  not  late, 
and  the  top  rooms  in  the  palace,  which  were 
inhabited  by  Cesare,  the  mosaic-worker,  still 
retained  the  sunshine.  All  the  decorations 
were  of  a  grandiose  character ;  the  velvet  hang- 
ings were  dark,  though  warm  in  color  ;  a  cheer- 
ful wood-fire  threw  gleams  of  variable  reflection 
here  and  there  into  the  tall  mirrors  ;  and  Lady 
Caryisfort,  wrapped  in  a  huge  soft  white  shawl, 
which  looked  like  lace,  but  was  Shetland  wool, 
lay  on  a  sofa  under  one  of  the  frescoes.  As 
the  light  varied,  there  would  appear  now  a 
head,  now  an  uplifted  arm  out  of  the  historical 
composition  above.  The  Old  World  was  all 
about  in  the  old  walls,  in  the  waning  light,  in 
the  grand  proportions  of  the  place ;  but  the 
dainty  lady  in  her  shawl,  the  dainty  table  with 
its  pretty  tea-service,  which  stood  within  reach 
of  her  hand,  and  Kate,  whose  bloom  not  even 
the  twilight  could  obliterate,  belonged  not  to 
the  Old,  but  the  New.  There  was  a  low,  round 
cliair,  a  kind  of  luxurious  shell,  covered  with  the 
warm,  dark  velvet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lit- 
tle table. 

"Come  and  sit  down  beside  me  here,"  said 
Lady  Carvisfort,  "and  tell  me  all  about  vour- 
self." 

"There  is  not  very  much  to  tell,"  said  Kate, 
"  if  you  mean  facts ;  but  if  it  is  me  you  want  to 
know  about,  then  there  is  a  little  more.  Which 
would  you  like  best  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  fact."' 

"I  suppose  I  am,"  said  Kate,  with  a  la'ugh. 
"  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  then,  of  course, 
between  the  focts  that  have  happened  to  me, 
and  this  fact,  Kate  Courtenay,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference.  Which  would  you  like  best  ? 
'Me  ?     But,  then,  where  must  I  begin  ?" 

"As  early  as  you  can  remember,"  said  the 


inrpiisitor ;  "and,  recollect,  I  should  most  like- 
ly have  sought  you  out,  and  known  all  about 
you  long  before  this,  if  you  had  staid  at  Lang- 
ton — so  you  may  be  perfectly  frank  with  me." 

To  tell  the  truth,  all  the  little  scene  had  been 
got  up  on  purpose  for  this  confidential  talk  ; 
the  apparently  chance  choice  of  Kate  as  a  com- 
panion, and  even  Lady  Carv'isfort's  cold,  were 
means  to  an  end.  Kate  was  of  her  own  coun- 
ty, she  was  of  her  own  class,  she  was  thrown 
into  a  position  which  Lady  Caryisfort  thought 
was  not  the  one  she  ought  to  have  filled,  and 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  lively  fancy  and  benev- 
olent meaning  she  had  thrown  herself  into  this 
little  ambush.  The  last  words  were  just  as 
near  a  mistake  as  it  was  possible  for  words  to 
be,  for  Kate  had  no  notion  of  being  any  thing 
but  frank  ;  and  the  little  assurance  that  she 
might  be  so  safely,  almost  put  her  on  her 
guard. 

"You  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  seek 
me  out,"  said  Kate.  "  Uncle  Courtenay  had 
made  up  his  mind  I  was  to  know  nobody — I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  why.  lie  used  to  send  me  a 
new  governess  everj'  year.  It  was  the  greatest 
chance  that  I  was  allowed  to  keep  even  Ma- 
ryanne.  He  thought  servants  ought  to  be 
changed;  and  I  am  afraid,"  said  Kate,  with 
humility,  "that  I  was  not  at  ail  nice  when  I 
was  at  home." 

"  jMy  poor  child  ! — I  don't  believe  you  were 
ever  any  thing  but  nice." 

"No,"  said  Kate,  taking  hold  of  the  caress- 
ing hand  which  was  laid  on  her  arm  ;  "  you 
can't  think  how  disagreeable  I  was,  till  I  was 
fifteen ;  then  my  dear  aunt — my  good  aunt, 
whom  you  don't  like  so  much  as  you  might — " 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  you  little  witch  ?" 

"Oh I  I  know  very  well.  She  came  home 
to  England,  after  being  years  away,  and  she 
wrote  to  my  uncle,  asking  if  she  might  see  me, 
and  he  was  horribly  worried  with  me  at  the 
time,"  said  Kate.  "  I  had  womed  him  so  that 
he  could  not  eat  his  dinner  even  in  peace — and 
Uncle  Courtenay  likes  his  dinner ;  so  he  wrote 
and  said  she  might  have  me  altogether,  if  she 
pleased ;  and  though  he  gave  the  very  worst 
account  of  me,  and  said  all  the  harm  he  could, 
aunty  started  off  dii-ectly,  and  took  me  home." 

"  That  was  kind  of  her,  Kate." 

"  Kind  of  her  ! — oh  !  it  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  kind.  Fancy  how  I  felt  when  she  cried 
and  kissed  me !  I  am  not  sure  that  any  body 
had  ever  kissed  me  before,  and  I  was  such  a 
stupid — such  a  thing  without  a  soul — that  I 
was  quite  astonished  when  she  cried.  I  actu- 
ally asked  her  Avhy  ?  Whenever  I  think  of  it, 
I  feel  my  cheeks  grow  crimson."  And  here 
Kate,  with  a  pretty  gesture,  laid  one  of  Lad\- 
Carjisfort's  soft  rose-tipped  fingers  upon  her 
burning  cheek. 

"You  poor  dear  child!  Well,  I  imderstand 
why  Mrs,  Anderson  cried,  and  it  was  nice  of 
her  ;  but  aprks,"  said  Kate's  confessor. 

''Apres?  I  was  at  home — I  was  as  happy 
as  the  day  was  long.     I  got  to  be  like  other 
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girls  ;  they  never  paid  any  attention  to  me,  and 
they  petted  nie  from  morning  to  night." 

"But  how  could  that  be?"  said  Lady  Cary- 
isfort,  wliose  understanding  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  strain  thus  put  upon  it. 

"  I  forgot  all  about  myself  after  that,"  said 
Kate.  '"I  was  just  like  other  girls.  Ombra 
thought  me  rather  a  bore  at  first ;  but,  fortu- 
natelv,  I  never  found  that  out  till  she  had  got 
over  it.  She  had  always  been  auntie's  only 
child,  and  I  think  she  was  a  trifle — ^jealous ;  I 
have  an  idea,"  said  Kate;  "but  how  wicked  I 
am  to  go  and  talk  of  Ombra's  faults  to  you !" 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  shall  never  repeat  any  thing 
you  tell  me,"  said  the  confidante. 

""Well,  I  think,  if  she  has  a  weakness  it  is 
that  perhaps  she  likes  to  be  first.  I  don't  mean 
in  any  vulgar  way,"  said  Kate,  suddenly  flush- 
ing red  as  she  saw  a  smile  on  her  companion's 
face,  "but  with  people  she  loves.  She  would 
not  like  (naturally)  to  see  her  mother  love  any 
one  else  as  much  as  her ;  or  even  she  would  not 
like  to  see  me — " 

"  And  how  about  other  people  ?"  cried  Lady 
Carj-isfort,  amused. 

"About  other  people  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say;  I  don't  think  she  has  ever  been  tried," 
said  Kate,  with  a  grave  and  puzzled  look. 
"She  has  always  been  first,  without  any  ques- 
tion— or,  at  least,  so  I  think ;  but  that  is  puz- 
zling— that  is  more  difiicult.  I  would  rather 
not  go  into  that  question ;  for,  by-the-bye,  this 
is  all  about  Ombra — it  is  not  about  me." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Lady  Caryisfort;  "we 
must  cliange  the  subject,  for  I  don't  want  you 
to  tell  me  your  cousin's  secrets,  Kate." 

"  Secrets  I — she  has  not  any,"  said  Kate,  with 
a  laugh. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Sure  of  Ombra ! — of  course  I  must  be.  If 
I  were  not  quite  sure  of  Ombra,  whom  could  I 
believe  in?  There  are  no  secrets, "said  Kate, 
with  a  little  pride,  "among  us." 

"Poor  child!"  thought  Lady  Caiyisfort  to 
herself;  but  she  said  nothing,  though  after  a 
while  she  asked  gently,  "Were  you  glad  to 
come  abroad  ?  I  suppose  it  was  your  guardian's 
wish  ?"' 

Once  more  Kate  laughed. 

"That  is  the  funniest  thing  of  all,"  she  said. 
*  He  came  to  pay  us  a  visit ;  and  fancy  he,  who 
never  could  bear  me  to  have  a  single  compan- 
ion, arrived  precisely  on  my  birthday,  when  we 
were  much  gayer  than  usual,  and  had  a  croquet 
party  I  It  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  his 
face.  But  he  made  my  aunt  promise  to  take 
us  abroad.  I  suppose  he  thought  we  could 
make  no  friends  abroad." 

"  But  in  that  he  has  evidently  been  mistaken, 
Kate." 

"I  don't  know.  Except  yourself.  Lady  Cary- 
isfort, what  friends  have  we  made?  You  have 
been  very  kind,  and  as  nice  as  it  is  possible  to 
be—" 

"  Thanks,  dear.  The  benefit  has  been  mine," 
said  Lady  Caryisfort,  in  an  under-tone. 


"But  we  don't  call  Lady  Grauton  a  friend," 
continued  Kate,  "nor  the  people  who  have  left 
cards  and  sent  us  invitations  since  they  met  us 
there.  And  until  we  came  to  Florence  we  had 
not  met  you." 

••'But  then  there  are  these  two  young  men 
— Mr.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  Hardwick." 

"  Oh !  the  Bcrties,"  said  Kate ;  and  she 
laughed.  "  T/iey  don't  count,  surely ;  they  are 
old  friends.  We  did  not  require  to  come  to 
Italy  to  make  acquaintance  with  them." 

"  Perhaps  you  came  to  Italy  to  avoid  them  ?" 
said  Lady  Caryisfort,  drawing  her  bow  at  a 
venture. 

Kate  looked  her  suddenly  in  the  face,  with 
a  start ;  but  the  afternoon  had  gradually  grown 
darker,  and  neither  could  make  out  what  was 
in  the  other's  face. 

"Why  should  wc  come  to  Italy  to  avoid 
them  ?"  said  Kate,  gravely. 

Her  new  seriousness  quite  changed  the  tone 
of  her  voice.  She  was  thinking  of  Ombra  and 
all  the  mysterious  things  that  had  liappened 
that  summer  day  after  the  yachting.  It  was 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten ;  but  somehow,  Kate  could  not  tell  how, 
/the  Berties  had  been  woven  in  with  the  family 
existence  ever  since. 

Lady  Caryisfort  gave  her  gravity  a  totally 
different  meaning.  "So  that  is  how  it  is,"  she 
said  to  herself. 

"If  I  were  you,  Kate,"  she  said,  aloud,  "I 
would  write  and  tell  my  guardian  all  about  it, 
and  who  the  people  are  whom  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  here.  I  think  he  has  a  right  to  know. 
Would  he  be  quite  pleased  that  the  Bcrties,  as 
you  call  them,  should  be  with  you  so  much? 
Pardon  me  if  I  say  more  than  I  ought." 

"The  Berties!"  said  Kate,  now  fairly  puz- 
zled. "What  has  Uncle  Courtenay  to  do  with 
the  Berties?  lie  is  not  Ombra's  guardian,  but 
only  mine ;  and  the>/  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me." 

"  Oh !  perhaps  I  am  mistaken,"  said  Lady 
Caryisfort;  and  she  changed  the  subject  dex- 
terously, leading  Kate  altogether  away  from 
tliis  too  decided  suggestion.  They  talked  after- 
ward of  every  thing  in  earth  and  heaven ;  but 
at  the  end  of  that  little  dinner,  which  they  ate 
ietc-a-tcle,  Kate  returned  to  the  subject  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  occupying  a  great 
part  of  her  thoughts. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  said  about 
Uncle  Courtenay,"  she  said,  quite  abruptly,  af- 
ter a  pause.  "I  do  write  to  him  about  once 
every  month,  and  I  always  tell  him  whom  wo 
are  seeing.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  reads  my 
letters.  lie  is  always  paying  visits  tlirough  tlie 
winter  when  Parliament  is  up,  and  I  always 
direct  to  him  at  home.  I  don't  suppose  he 
ever  reads  them.  But  that,  of  course,  is  not 
my  fault,  and  whenever  we  meet  any  one  new 
I  tell  him.  We  don't  conceal  any  thing;  my 
aunt  never  permits  that," 

"And  I  am  sure  it  is  your  own  feeling  too," 
cried  Lady  Caryisfort.     "  It  is  always  best." 
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And  she  dismissed  the  subject,  not  feeling 
herself  possessed  of  sufBcient  information  to 
enter  into  it  more  fully.  She  was  a  little 
shaken  in  her  own  theory  on  the  subject  of  the 
Berties,  one  of  whom  at  least  she  felt  convinced 
must  have  designs  on  Kate's  fortune — that  was 
"only  natural;"  but  at  least  Kate  was  not 
aware  of  it.  And  Lady  Caryisfort  was  half 
annoyed  and  half  pleased  when  one  of  her 
friends  asked  admittance  in  the  evening,  bring- 
ing with  her  the  young  Count  Buoncompagni, 
whom  Kate  had  met  at  the  Embassy.  It  was 
a  Countess  Strozzi,  an  aunt  of  his,  and  an  inti- 
mate of  Lady  Caryisfort's,  who  was  his  intro- 
ducer. There  was  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  admission  of  a  good  young  man  who  had 
come  to  escort  his  aunt  in  her  visit  to  her  in- 
valid friend,  but  it  was  odd  that  they  should 
have  cliosen  that  particular  night,  and  no  other. 
Kate  was  in  her  morning  dress,  as  she  had  gone 
to  make  a  morning  call,  and  was  a  little  trou- 
bled to  be  so  discovered ;  but  girls  look  well 
in  any  thing,  as  Lady  Caryisfort  said  to  herself 
with  a  sigh. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

It  was  about  this  time,  about  two  months 
after  their  arrival  in  Florence,  and  when  the 
bright  and  pleasant  "  family  life  "  we  have  been 
describing  had  gone  on  for  about  six  weeks  in 
unbroken  harmony,  that  there  began  to  breathe 
about  Kate,  like  a  vague,  fitful  wind,  such  as 
sometimes  rises  in  autumn  or  spring,  one  can't 
tell  how  or  from  whence,  a  ciirimis  sense  of  iso- 
lation, of  being  somehow  left  out  and  put  aside 
in  the  family  party.  For  some  time  the  sensa- 
tion was  quite  indefinite.  She  felt  chilled  by 
it,  she  could  not  tell  how.  Then  she  would 
tind  herself  sitting  alone  in  a  corner,  while  the 
others  were  grouped  together,  without  being 
able  to  explain  to  herself  how  it  happened.  It 
had  happened  several  times,  indeed,  before  she 
thought  of  attempting  to  explain  so  strange  an 
occurrence ;  and  then  she  said  to  herself  that 
of  course  it  was  mere  chance,  or  that  she  her- 
self must  have  been  sulky,  and  nobody  else  was 
aware. 

A  day  or  two,  however,  after  her  visit  to  Lady 
Caryisfort,  there  came  a  little  incident  which 
could  not  be  quite  chance.  In  the  evening 
Mrs.  Anderson  sat  down  by  her,  and  began  to 
talk  about  indifl:'erent  subjects,  with  a  little  air 
of  constraint  upon  her,  the  air  of  one  who  has 
something  not  quite  pleasant  to  say.  Kate's 
faculties  had  been  quickened  by  the  change 
which  she  had  already  perceived,  and  she  saw 
tliat  something  was  coming,  and  was  chafed  by 
this  preface,  as  only  a  very  frank  and  open  na- 
ture can  be.  She  longed  to  say,  "Tell  me 
what  it  is,  and  be  done  with  it."  But  she  had 
no  excuse  for  such  an  outcry.  Mrs.  Anderson 
only  introduced  her  real  subject  after  at  least 
an  hour's  talk. 


"By-the-bye,"  she  said — and  Kate  knew  in 
a  moment  that  now  it  was  coming — "we  have 
an  invitation  for  to-morrow,  dear,  which  I  wish 
to  accept,  for  Ombra  and  myself,  but  I  don't 
feel  warranted  in  taking  you — and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  dont  like  the  idea  of  leaving  you." 

"Oh!  pray  don't  think  of  me,  aunt,"  said 
Kate,  quickly.  A  flush  of  evanescent  anger  at 
this  mode  of  making  it  known  suddenly  came 
over  her.  But,  in  reality,  she  was  half  stunned, 
and  could  not  believe  her  ears.  It  made  her 
vague  sense  of  desertion  into  something  tangible 
at  once.  It  realized  all  her  vague  feelings  of 
being  one  too  many.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  stupefied  her.  She  could  not  understand  it. 
She  did  not  look  up,  but  listened  with  eyes  cast 
down,  and  a  pain  which  she  did  not  understand 
in  her  heart. 

"  But  I  must  think  of  you,  my  darling,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  in  a  voice  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment, rung  false  and  insincere  in  the  girl's  ears, 
and  seemed  to  do  her  a  positive  harm.  "  How 
is  it  possible  that  I  should  not  think  of  you? 
It  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  merchant  from 
Leghorn,  who  has  bought  a  place  in  the  countiy 
about  ten  miles  from  Florence.  lie  is  a  man 
who  has  risen  from  nothing,  and  so  is  his  wife, 
but  they  are  kind  people  all  the  same,  and  used 
to  be  good  to  me  when  I  was  poor.  Lady  Bar- 
ker is  going — for  she,  too,  you  know,  is  of  my 
old  set  at  Leghorn,  and  thougli  she  has  risen  in 
the  world,  she  does  not  throw  off  people  who 
are  rich.  But  I  don't  think  your  uncle  would 
like  it  if  I  took  you  there.  You  know  how 
very  careful  I  have  been  never  to  introduce  yon 
to  any  body  he  could  find  fault  with.  I  havie 
declined  a  great  many  pleasant  invitations  here 
for  that  very  reason." 

"  Oh !  please,  aunt,  don't  think  of  doing  so 
any  more,"  cried  Kate,  stung  to  the  heart. 
"Don't  deprive  yourself  of  any  thing  that  is 
pleasant  for  me.  I  am  very  well.  I  am  quite 
happy.  I  don't  require  any  thing  more  than  I 
have  here.  Go  and  take  Ombra,  and  never 
mind  me." 

And  the  poor  child  had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
fraining from  tears.  Indeed,  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  crying  for  a  lost 
pleasure,  which  Kate,  who  was  stung  by  a  very 
different  feeling,  despised,  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  restrain  herself.  As  it  was,  her 
voice  trembled  and  her  cheeks  burned. 

"  Kate,  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  just  to 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "You  know  rerj- 
well  that  neither  in  love  nor  in  any  thing  else 
have  I  made  a  difference  between  Ombra  and 
you.  But  in  this  one  thing  I  must  throw  my- 
self upon  your  generosity,  dear.  "V\'hen  I  say 
your  generosity,  Kate,  I  mean  that  you  should 
put  the  best  interpretation  on  what  I  say,  not 
the  worst." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  put  any  interpretation," 
said  Kate,  drawn  two  ways,  and  ashamed  now 
of  her  anger.  "Why  should  you  explain  to 
me,  auntie,  or  make  a  business  of  it  ?  Say  yon 
are  going  somewhere  to-morrow,  and  you  think 
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it  best  I  shoald  not  go.  That  is  enough.  Why 
should  you  say  a  word  more  ?" 

"Because  I  wanted  to  treat  you  like  a  wom- 
an, not  like  a  child,  aud  to  tell  yon  the  reason," 
said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "But  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it,  as  those  boys  are  coming.  I  do 
hope,  however,  that  you  understand  me,  Kate." 

Kate  could  m.ike  no  answer,  as  "the  boys" 
appeared  at  this  moment ;  but  she  said  to  her- 
self sadly,  "No,  I  don't  understand — I  can't 
tell  what  it  means, "with  a  confused  pain  which 
was  very  hard  to  bear.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  been  shaken  in  her  perfect  fiiith  in  the 
two  people  who  had  brought  her  to  life,  as  she 
said.  She  did  not  rush  into  the  middle  of  the 
talk,  as  had  once  been  her  practice,  but  sat, 
chilled,  in  her  corner,  wondering  what  had  come 
over  her.  For  it  was  not  only  that  the  others 
were  changed — a  change  had  come  upon  herself 
also.  She  was  chilled ;  she  could  not  tell  how. 
Instead  of  taking  the  initiative,  as  she  used  to 
do  in  the  gay  and  frank  freshness  which  every 
body  had  believed  to  be  the  very  essence  of  her 
character,  she  sat  still,  and  waited  to  be  called, 
to  be  appealed  to.  Even  when  she  became 
herself  conscious  of  this,  and  tried  to  shake  it 
off,  she  could  not  succeed.  She  was  bound  as 
in  chains ;  she  could  not  get  free. 

And  when  the  next  morning  came,  and 
Kate,  with  a  dull  amaze  which  she  could  not 
overcome,  saw  the  party  go  off  with  the  usual 
escort,  the  only  difference  being  that  Lady 
Barker  occupied  her  own  usual  place,  her  feel- 
ings were  not  to  be  described.  She  watched 
them  from  the  balcony  while  they  got  into  the 
carriage  and  arranged  themselves  gayh'.  She 
looked  down  upon  them  and  laughed  too,  and 
bade  them  enjoy  themselves.  She  met  the 
wistful  look  in  Mrs.  Anderson's  eyes  with  a 
smile,  and,  recovering  her  courage  for  the  mo- 
ment, made  it  understood  that  she  meant  to 
pass  an  extremely  pleasant  day  by  herself. 
But  when  they  drove  away,  Kate  went  in,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  It  was  not 
the  pleasure,  whatever  that  might  be  ;  but  why 
wa3  she  left  behind  ?  "What  had  she  done  that 
they  wanted  her  no  longer? — that  they  found 
her  in  the  way?  It  was  the  first  slight  she 
had  ever  had  to  bear,  and  it  went  to  her  very 
heart. 

It  was  a  lovely  bright  morning  in  December. 
Lovely  mornings  in  December  are  rare  in  En- 
gland ;  but  even  in  England  there  comes  now 
and  then  a  winter  day  which  is  a  delight  and 
luxurj-,  when  the  sky  is  blue,  crisper,  profound- 
er  than  summer,  when  the  sun  is  resplendent, 
pouring  over  every  thing  the  most  lavish  and 
overwhelming  light ;  when  the  atmosphere  is 
still  as  old  age  is  when  it  in  beautiful — stilled, 
chastened,  subdued,  wth  no  possibility  of  un- 
easy winds  or  movement  of  life  ;  but  all  qnict- 
ness,  and  now  and  then  one  last  leaf  fluttering 
down  from  the  uppermost  boughs.  Such  a 
morning  in  Florence  is  divine.  The  great  old 
houses  -Stand  up,  expanding,  as  it  were,  erect- 
ing their  old  heads  gratefully  into  the  sun  and 


blueness  of  the  sphere ;  the  old  towers  rise, 
poising  themselves,  light  as  birds,  yet  strong  as 
giants,  in  that  m.igical  atmosphere.  The  sun- 
lovers  throng  to  the  bright  side  of  the  way,  aud 
bask,  and  laugh,  and  grow  warm  and  glad. 
And  in  the  distance  the  circling  hills  stand 
round  about  the  ])lain,  and  smile  from  all  their 
heights  in  fellow-feeling  with  the  warmed  and 
comforted  world  below.  One  little  girl,  left 
alone  in  a  sunny  room  on  the  Lung-Arno  in 
such  a  morning,  with  nothing  but  her  half- 
abandoned  tasks  to  amuse  her,  nobody  to  speak 
to,  nothing  to  think  of  but  a  vague  wrong  done 
to  herself,  which  she  does  not  understand,  is 
not  in  a  cheerful  position,  though  every  thing 
about  her  is  so  cheerful ;  and  Kate's  heart 
sank  down — down  to  her  very  slippers, 

"I  don't  understand  why  you  shouldn't 
come,"  said  some  one,  bursting  in  suddenly. 
"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  so  abrupt." 

For  Kate  had  been  crying.  She  dashed 
away  her  tears  with  an  indignant  hand,  and 
looked  at  Bertie  with  defiance.  Then  the  nat- 
ural reaction  came  to  her  assistance.  He  look- 
ed so  scared  and  emban-assed,  standing  there, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  breathless  with  haste, 
and  full  of  compunction.  She  laughed  in  spite 
of  herself. 

"  I  am  not  so  ashamed  as  if  it  had  been  any 
one  else,"  she  said.  "  You  have  seen  me  cry 
before.  Oh !  it  is  not  for  the  expedition  ;  it  is 
only  because  I  thought  they  did  not  want  me, 
that  was  all." 

"/wanted  you,"  said  Bertie,  still  breathless, 
and  under  his  breath. 

Kate  looked  up  wondering,  and  suddenly 
met  his  eye,  and  they  both  blushed  crimson. 
Why  ?  She  laughed  to  shake  it  off,  feeling, 
somehow,  a  pleasanter  feeling  about  her  heart. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said  ;  "  but, 
you  know,  you  don't  count ;  you  are  only  one 
of  the  boys.  You  have  come  back  for  some- 
thing?" 

"Yes,  Lady  Barker's  bag,  with  her  fan  and 
her  gloves,  and  her  eau-de-Cologne." 

"  Oh !  Lady  Barker's.  There  it  is,  I  sup- 
pose.    I  hate  Lady  Barker!"  cried  Kate. 

"And  so  do  I;  and  to  see  her  in  your 
place — " 

"  Never  mind  about  that.  Go  away,  please, 
or  you  will  be  late ;  and  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  day  all  the  same." 

"  Not  without  you,"  said  Bertie  ;  and  he 
took  her  hand,  and  for  one  moment  seemed 
doubtful  what  to  do  with  it.  What  was  he 
going  to  do  with  it?  The  thought  flashed 
through  Kate's  mind  with  a  certain  amuse- 
ment;  but  he  thought  better  of  the  matter, 
and  did  nothing.  lie  dropped  her  hand, 
blushing  violently  again,  and  then  turned  and 
fled,  leaving  her  consoled  and  amused,  and  in 
a  totally  changed  condition.  What  did  he 
mean  to  do  with  the  hand  he  had  taken  ? 
Kate  held  it  up  and  looked  at  it  carefully,  and 
laughed  till  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes.     lie 
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had  mennt  to  kiss  it,  slie  felt  sure,  nml  Kate 
had  never  yet,  had  her  hand  kissed  hy  mortal 
man  ;  but  he  had  thought  better  of  it.  It  was 
"like  Bertie."  She  was  so  much  amused  that 
her  vexation  went  altogether  out  of  her  mind. 

And  in  the  afternoon  Lady  Caryisfort  called 
and  took  her  out.  When  she  heard  the  narra- 
tive of  Kate's  loneliness,  Lady  Caryisfort  nod- 
ded her  iiead  approvingly,  and  said  it  was  very 
nice  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  quite  what  ought 
to  have  been.  Upon  which  Kate  became 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  was  convinced  that  she 
was  the  most  ungrateful  and  guilty  of  girls. 

"A  distinction  must  be  made,"  said  Lady 
Caryisfort,  "  especially  as  it  is  now  known  who 
you  arc.  For  Miss  Anderson  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent, and  her  mother,  of  course,  must  not  neg- 
lect her  interests." 

"How  funny  that  any  one's  interests  should 
be  affected  by  an  invitation!"  said  Kate,  with 
ono  of  those  unintentional  revelations  of  her 
sense  of  her  own  greatness  wliich  were  so 
amusing  to  her  friends.  And  Count  Buon- 
compagni  came  to  her  side  of  the  carriage 
when  they  got  to  the  Cascine.  It  -was  entire- 
ly under  Lady  Caryisfort's  wing  that  their  ac- 
quaintance had  been  formed,  and  nobody,  ac- 
cordingly, could  have  a  word  to  say  against  it. 
Though  she  could  not  quite  get  Bertie  (as  she 
said)  out  of  her  head  after  the  incident  of  the 
morning,  the  young  Italian  was  still  a  very 
pleasant  companion.  He  talked  well,  and  told 
her  about  the  people  as  none  of  the  English 
could  do.  "There  is  Roscopanni,  who  was  the 
first  out  in  '48,"  he  said.  "He  was  nearly 
killed  at  Novara.  But  perhttps  you  do  not 
care  to  hear  about  our  patriots?" 

"Oh!  but  I  do,"  cried  Kate,  glowing  into 
enthusiasm  ;  and  Count  Antonio  was  nothing 
loath  to  be  her  instructor.  He  confessed  that 
he  himself  had  been  "out,"  as  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor,  had  he  survived  it,  might  have  confessed 
to  the  '45.  Kate  had  her  little  prejudices,  like 
all  English  girls — her  feeling  of  the  inferiority 
of  "  foreigners,"  and  their  insincerity  and  the- 
atrical emotionalness  ;  but  Count  Antonio  took 
her  imagination  by  storm.  He  was  handsome  ; 
he  had  the  sonorous  masculine  voice  which 
suits  Italian  best,  and  docs  most  justice  to  its 
melodious  splendor ;  yet  he  did  not  speak  much 
Italian,  but  only  a  little  now  and  then,  to  give 
her  courage  to  speak  it.  Even  French,  how- 
ever, which  was  their  general  medium  of  com- 
munication, was  an  exercise  to  Kate,  who  had 
little  practice  in  any  language  but  her  own. 
Then  he  told  her  about  his  own  family,  and 
that  they  were  poor,  with  a  frankness  which 
went  to  Kate's  heart ;  and  she  told  him,  as  best 
she  could,  about  Francesca,  and  how  she  had 
heard  the  history  of  the  Buoncompagni — "  be- 
fore ever  I  saw  you,"  Kate  said,  stretching  the 
fact  a  little. 

Thus  the  young  man  was  emboldened  to  pro- 
pose to  Lady  Caryisfort  a  visit  to  his  old  palace 
and  its  faded  glories.  There  were  some  pic- 
tures he  thought  that  ces  dames  would  like  to 


look  at.  "  Still  some  pictures,  though  not  much 
else,"  he  said,  ending  off  with  a  bit  of  English, 
and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a  laugh  at  his 
own  poverty ;  and  an  appointment  was  made 
before  the  carriage  drove  off. 

"The  Italians  are  not  ashamed  of  being 
poor,"  said  Kate,  with  animation,  as  they  went 
home. 

"  If  they  were,  they  might  as  well  give  in  at 
once,  for  they  are  all  poor,"  said  Lady  Caryis- 
fort, with  British  contempt.  But  Kate,  who 
was  rich,  thought  all  the  more  of  the  noble 
young  Florentine,  with  his  old  palace  and  his 
pictures.     And  then  he  had  been  "out." 


CHAPTER  'XXIIL 

Kate  took  it  upon  herself  to  make  unusual 
preparations  for  the  supper  on  that  particular 
evening.  She  decorated  the  table  with  her  own 
hands,  and  coaxed  Francesca  to  the  purchase 
of  various  dainties  beyond  the  ordinary. 

"They  will  be  tired;  they  will  want  some- 
thing when  they  come  back,"  she  said. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  very  good ;  it  is  angelic  to 
be  so  kind  after  what  has  passed — after  the  af- 
fair of  the  morning,"  said  Francesca.  "If  I 
had  been  in  mademoiselle's  place,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  have  been  able  to  show  so  much  edu- 
cation. For  my  part,  it  has  yet  to  be  explain- 
ed to  me  how  my  lady  could  go  to  amuse  her- 
self and  leave  Mees  Katta  alone  here." 

"Francesca,  don't  talk  nonsense,"  said  Kate. 
"I  quite  approve  what  my  aunt  did.  She  is 
always  right,  whatever  any  one  may  think." 

"It  is  veiy  likely,  Mees  Katta,"  said  Fran- 
cesca ;  "  but  I  shall  know  ze  why,  or  I  will  not 
be  happy.  It  is  not  like  my  lady.  She  is  no 
besser  than  a  slave  with  her  Ombra.  But  I 
shall  know  zre  why — I  shall  know  zc  reason 
why!" 

"  Then  don't  tell  me,  please,  for  I  don't  wish 
to  be  cross  again,'"  said  Kate,  continuing  her 
preparations.  "  Only  I  do  hope  they  won't 
bring  Lady  Barker  with  them,"  she  added  to 
herself.  Lady  Barker  was  the  scape-goat  upon 
whom  Kate  spent  her  wrath.  She  forgave  the 
other,  but  her  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not 
to  forgive.  It  was  night  when  the  party  came 
home.  Kate  rushed  to  the  balcony  to  see  them 
arrive,  and  looked  on,  without,  however,  making 
her  presence  known.  There  was  but  lamp-light 
this  time,  but  enough  to  show  how  Ombra 
sprang  out  of  the  carriage,  and  how  thoroughly 
the  air  of  a  successful  expedition  hung  about 
the  party.  "Well !"  said  Kate  to  herself,  "and 
I  have  had  a  pleasant  day  too."  She  ran  to 
the  door  to  welcome  them,  but  perhaps  made 
her  appearance  inopportunely.  Ombra  was 
coming  up  stairs  hand  in  hand  with  some  one — 
it  was  not  like  her  usual  gravity — and  when 
the  pair  saw  the  door  open  they  separated,  and 
came  up  the  remaining  steps  each  alone.  This 
was  odd,  and  startled  Kate.     Then,  when  she 
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asked,  "Have  joxi  had  a  pleasant  day?"  some 
one  answered,  "The  most  delightful  day  that 
ever  was!"  with  an  enthusiasm  that  wounded 
her  feelings — she  could  not  tell  why.  Was  it 
indeed  Bertie  Hardwick  who  said  that? — he 
who  had  spoken  so  differently  in  the  morning  ? 
Kate  stood  aghast,  and  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions. She  would  have  let  the  two  pass  her, 
but  Ombra  put  an  arm  round  her  waist  and 
drew  her  in. 

"  Oh  Kate,  listen,  I  am  so  happy  I"  said  Om- 
bra, whispering  in  her  ear.  "Don't  be  vexed 
about  any  thing,  dear ;  you  shall  know  it  all 
afterward.     I  am  so  happy!" 

This  was  said  in  the  little  dark  anteroom, 
where  there  were  no  lights,  and  Kate  could  only 
give  her  cousin  a  hasty  kiss  before  she  danced 
away.  Bertie,  for  his  part,  in  the  dark,  too, 
said  nothing  at  all.  He  did  not  explain  the 
phrase  —  "The  most  delightful  day  that  ever 
was  I"'  "Well!"  said  poor  Kate  to  herself, 
gulping  down  a  little  discomfort  —  "well!  I 
have  had  a  pleasant  day  too." 

And  then  what  a  gay  supper  it  was! — gayer 
than  usual ;  gayer  than  she  had  ever  known  it ! 
She  did  not  feel  as  if  she  were  quite  in  the  se- 
cret of  their  merriment.  They  had  been  to- 
gether all  day,  while  she  had  been  alone  ;  they 
had  all  the  jokes  of  the  morning  to  carry  on, 
and  a  hundred  allusions  which  fell  flat  upon 
Kate.  She  had  been  put  on  her  generosity,  it 
was  tme,  and  would  not,  for  the  world,  have 
shown  how  much  below  the  general  tone  of 
hilarity  she  was  ;  but  she  was  not  in  the  secret, 
and  ven.-  soon  she  felt  ready  to  flag.  When 
she  put  in  her  experiences  of  the  day,  a  mo- 
mentary polite  attention  was  given,  but  every- 
body's mind  was  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Anderson 
had  a  half-frightened,  half-puzzled  look,  and 
now  and  then  turned  affecting  glances  upon 
Kate :  but  Ombra  was  radiant.  Never  had 
she  looked  so  beautiful ;  her  eyes  shone  like 
two  stars ;  her  faint  rose-color  went  and  came  ; 
her  face  was  lit  with  soft  smiles  and  happiness. 
All  sorts  of  fancies  crossed  Kate's  mind.  She 
looked  at  the  young  men,  who  were  both  in  joy- 
ous spirits — but  either  her  discrimination  failed 
her,  or  her  eyes  were  dim,  or  her  understanding 
clouded.  Altogether  Kate  was  in  a  maze,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  or  think ;  they  staid 
till  it  was  verj-  late,  and  both  Ombra  and  her 
mother  went  to  close  and  lock  the  door  after 
them  when  they  went  nway,  leaving  Kate  once 
more  alone.  She  sat  still  at  a  comer  of  the 
table,  and  listened  to  the  voices  and  laughter 
still  at  the  door.  Bertie  Hardwick's  voice,  fhe 
thought,  was  the  one  she  heard  most.  They 
were  all  so  happy,  and  she  only  listening  to  it, 
not  knowing  what  it  meant !  Then,  when  the 
door  was  finally  locked,  Mrs.  Anderson  came 
back  to  her  alone.  "  Ombra  has  gone  to  bed," 
she  said.  "She  is  tired,  though  she  has  en- 
joyed it  so  very  much.  And,  my  dear  child, 
you  must  go  to  bed  too.  It  is  too  late  for  you 
to  be  up." 

"But  yon  have  had  a  very  pleasant  day." 


"They  have — oh  yes!"  said  Mrs.  Anderson. 
"The  young  ones  have  been  very  happy;  but 
it  has  not  been  a  pleasant  day  to  me.  I  have 
so  many  anxieties;  and  then  to  think  of  you  by 
yourself  at  home!  ' 

"I  was  not  by  myself," said  Kate.  "Lady 
Caryisfort  called  and  took  me  out." 

"Ah :  Lady  Caryisfort  is  verj-  kind,"  said  Mrs. 
Anderson,  with  a  tone,  however,  in  which  there 
was  neither  delight  nor  gratitude ;  and  then  she 
put  her  arm  round  her  niece,  and  leaned  upon 
her.  "Ah!"  she  said  again,  "I  can  see  how 
it  will  be !  They  will  wean  you  away  from  me. 
You,  who  have  never  given  me  a  moment's  un- 
easiness, who  have  been  such  a  good  child  to 
me !  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,  and  I  ought  not 
to  complain." 

"But,  auntie,"  said  Kate,  bewildered,  "no- 
body tries  to  take  me  from  you — nobody  wants 
me,  that  I  know  of;  even  you — " 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  "even  I.  I 
know.  And  I  shall  have  to  put  up  with  that 
too.  Oh  :  Kate,  I  know  more  than  one  of  us 
will  live  to  regret  this  day — but  nobody  so 
much  as  I." 

"I  don't  understand  you.  Auntie,  you  are 
over-tired.     You  ought  to  be  asleep." 

"  You  will  understand  me  some  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Anderson,  "and  then  you  will  recollect 
what  I  said.  But  don't  ask  me  any  questions, 
dear.     Good-night." 

Good-night !  She  had  been  just  as  happy 
as  any  of  the  party,  Kate  reflected,  half  an  hour 
before,  and  her  voice  had  been  audible  from  the 
door,  full  of  pleasantness  and  the  melody  of 
content.  Was  the  change  a  fiction,  got  up  for 
her  own  benefit,  or  was  there  something  mys- 
terious lying  under  it  all  ?  Kate  could  not  tell, 
but  it  may  be  supposed  how  heart-sick  and  v.eary 
she  was  when  such  an  idea  as  that  her  dearest 
friend  had  put  on  a  semblance  to  deceive  her 
could  have  entered  her  mind.  She  was  very, 
very  much  ashamed  of  it,  when  she  woke  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  it  all  came  back  to  her. 
But  what  was  she  to  think  ?  It  was  the  first 
mystery  Kate  had  encountered,  and  she  did  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  it.  It  made  her  very 
uneasy  and  unhapj'V,  and  shook  her  faith  in 
ever}-  thing.  She  lay  awake  for  half  an  hour 
pondering  it ;  and  that  was  as  much  to  Kate  as 
a  week  of  sleepless  nights  would  have  been  to 
many,  for  up  to  this  time  she  had  no  need  to 
wake  o'  nights,  nor  any  thing  to  weigh  upon  her 
thoughts  when  she  woke. 

Next  morning,  however,  dissipated  these 
mists,  as  morning  does  so  often.  Ombra  was 
ver}'  gay  and  bright,  and  much  more  affection- 
ate and  caressing  than  usual.  Kate  and  she, 
indeed,  seemed  to  have  changed  places — the 
shadow  had  turned  into  sunshine.  It  was  Om- 
bra who  led  the  talk,  who  rippled  over  into 
laughter,  who  petted  her  cousin  and  her  mother, 
and  was  the  soul  of  every  thing.  All  Kate's 
doubts  and  difficulties  fled  before  the  unaccus- 
tomed tenderness  of  Ombra's  looks  and  words. 
She  had  no  defense  against   this  unexpected 
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means  of  subjugation,  tind  for  some  time  she 
even  forgot  that  no  exphination  at  all  was  given 
to  her  of  the  events  of  the  previous  day.  It  had 
been  "  a  pleasant  day,"  "a  delightful  day,"  the 
walk  had  been  perfect,  "and  every  thing  else," 
Ombra  had  said  at  breakfast,  "  except  that  you 
were  not  with  us,  Kate." 

"And  that  we  could  not  help,"  said  Mrs. 
Anderson,  into  whose  face  a  shade  of  anxiety 
had  crept.  But  she  was  not  as  she  had  been  in 
that  mysterious  moment  on  the  previous  night. 
There  was  no  distress  about  her.  She  had 
nearly  as  much  happiness  in  her  eyes  as  that 
which  ran  over  and  overflowed  in  Orabra's. 
Had  Kate  dreamed  that  last  five  minutes,  and 
its  pcr])lexing  appearances  ?  But  Mrs.  Ander- 
son made  no  explanations,  any  more  than  Om- 
bra. They  chatted  about  the  day's  entertain- 
ment, their  hosts,  and  many  things  which  Kate 
could  only  half  understand,  but  they  did  not 
say,  "  We  are  so  happy  because  of  this  or  that." 
Through  all  this  atJectionateness  and  tenderness 
this  one  blank  remained,  and  Kate  could  not 
forget  it.  They  told  her  nothing.  She  was 
left  isolated,  separated,  outside  of  some  magic 
circle  in  which  they  stood. 

The  young  men  joined  them  very  early,  ear- 
lier even  than  usual ;  and  then  this  sense  of 
separation  became  stronger  and  stronger  in 
Kate's  mind.  Would  they  never  have  done 
talking  of  yesterday  ?  The  only  thing  that 
refreshed  her  spirit  a  little  was  when  she  an- 
nounced the  engagement  Lady  Caryisfort  had 
made — "for  us  all,"  Kate  said,  feeling  a  little 
conscious,  and  pleasantly  so,  that  she  herself 
was,  in  this  case,  certainly  to  be  the  principal 
figure  —  to  visit  the  Buoncompagni  Palace. 
Bertie  Hard  wick  roused  up  immediately  at  the 
mention  of  this. 

"Palace,  indeed!"  he  said.  "It  is  a  mis- 
erable old  house,  all  mildewed  and  moth-eaten ! 
What  should  we  do  there  ?" 

"I  am  going,  at  least,"  said  Kate,  "with 
Lady  Caryisfort.  Count  Buoncompagni  said 
there  were  some  nice  pictures  ;  and  I  like  old 
houses,  though  you  may  not  be  of  my  opinion. 
Auntie,  you  will  come  ?" 

"  Miss  Courtenay's  taste  is  peculiar,"  said 
Bertie.  "  One  knows  what  an  old  palace,  be- 
longing to  an  impoverished  family,  means  in 
Italy.  It  means  mouldy  hangings,  horrible  old 
frescoes,  furniture  (and  very  little  of  that)  crum- 
bling to  pieces,  and  nothing  in  good  condition 
but  the  coat  of  arms.  Buoncompagni  is  quite 
a  type  of  the  class — a  young,  idle,  do-nothing 
fellow,  as  noble  as  you  like,  and  as  poor  as  Job  ; 
good  for  leading  a  cotillon,  and  for  nothing  else 
in  this  world  ;  and  living  in  his  mouldy  old  pal- 
ace, like  a  snail  ia  its  shell." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  to  be  so  severe," 
said  Kate,  with  flashing  eyes.  "  If  he  is  poor, 
it  is  not  his  fault ;  and  he  is  not  ashamed  of  it, 
as  some  people  are.  And,  indeed,  I  don't  think 
you  young  men  work  so  very  hard  yourselves 
as  to  give  you  a  right  to  speak." 


This  was  a  blow  most  innocently  given,  but 
it  went  a  great  deal  deeper  than  Kate  had  sup- 
posed. Bertie's  countenance  became  crimson ; 
he  was  speechless ;  he  could  make  no  reply ; 
and,  like  every  man  whose  conscience  is  guilty, 
he  felt  sure  that  she  meant  it,  and  had  given 
him  this  blow  on  purpose.  It  was  a  strange 
quarter  to  be  assailed  from  ;  but  yet,  what  else  I 
could  it  mean  ?  He  sat  silent,  and  bit  his  nails, 
and  remembered  Mr.  Sugden,  and  asked  him- 
self how  it  was  that  such  strange  critics  had 
been  moved  against  him.  \Ve  have  said  that 
this  episode  was  refreshing  to  Kate;  but  not  so 
were  the  somewhat  anxious  arrangements  which 
followed  on  Mrs.  Anderson's  part,  "for  carrying 
out  Kate's  plan,  which  would  be  delightful." 

"I  always  like  going  over  an  old  palace," 
she  said,  with  a  certain  eagerneis  ;  "and  if  you 
gentlemen  have  not  done  it  already,  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  worth  your  while." 

But  there  was  very  little  response  from  any 
one ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  internip- 
tion  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  they  had  all 
resumed  their  discussion  of  the  everlasting  his- 
tory of  the  previous  day.  Once  more  Kate 
felt  her  isolation,  and  after  awhile  she  escaped 
silently  from  the  room.  She  did  not  trust  her- 
self to  go  to  her  own  chamber,  but  retired  to  the 
chilly  dining-room,  and  sat  down  alone  over 
her  Italian,  feeling  rather  desolate.  She  tried 
to  inspire  herself  with  the  idea  of  putting  the 
Italian  into  practice,  and  by  the  recollection  of 
Coimt  Antonio's  pretty  compliments  to  her  on 
the  little  speeches  she  ventured  to  make  in  an- 
swer to  his  questions.  "I  must  tiy  not  to 
make  any  mistakes  this  time,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; but  after  five  minutes  she  stopped,  and 
began  thinking.  With  a  conscious  effort  she 
tried  to  direct  her  mind  to  the  encounter  of 
yesterday — to  Lady  Caryisfort  and  Count  Boun- 
compagni ;  but  somehow  other  figures  would 
always  intrude ;  and  a  dozen  times  at  least  she 
roused  up  sharply,  as  from  a  dream,  and  found 
herself  asking  again,  and  yet  again,  what  had 
happened  yesterday  ?  Was  it  something  impor^ 
tant  enough  to  justify  concealment?  Was  it 
possible,  whatever  it  was,  that  it  could  be  con- 
cealed from  her?  What  was  it?  Alas!  poor 
Count  Antonio  was  but  the  ghost  whom  she 
tried  to  think  of;  while  these  were  the  real  ob- 
jects that  interested  her.  And  all  the  time  the 
party  remained  in  the  drawing-room,  not  once 
going  out.  She  could  hear  their  voices  now 
and  then,  when  a  door  was  openeil .  They  staid 
indoors  all  the  morning  —  a  thing  which  had 
never  happened  before.  They  staid  to  lunch- 
eon. In  the  afternoon  they  all  went  out  walk- 
ing together ;  but  even  that  was  not  as  of  old. 
A  change  had  come  over  every  thing — the 
world  itself  seemed  different ;  and  what  was 
worst  of  all,  was  that  this  change  was  pleasant 
to  all  the  rest,  and  melancholy  only  to  Kate. 
She  said  to  herself,  wistfully,  "Xo  doubt  I 
would  be  pleased  as  well  as  the  rest,  if  only  I 
knew." 
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For  the  next  few  days  every  thing  was  mer- 
ry as  marriage-bells ;  and  though  Kate  felt 
even  the  fondness  and  double  consideration 
with  which  she  was  treated  when  she  was 
alone  with  her  aunt  and  cousin  to  belong  some- 
how to  the  mystery,  she  had  no  excuse  even  to 
herself  for  finding  fault  with  it.  They  were 
verj-  good  to  her.  Ombra,  at  least,  had  never 
been  so  kind,  so  tender,  so  anxious  to  please  ^ 
her.  Why  should  she  be  anxious  to  please 
her?  She  had  never  done  so  before;  it  had 
never  been  necessary  ;  it  was  a  reversal  of  ev- 
erv  thing  that  was  natural ;  and,  like  all  the 
rest,  it  meant  something  underneath,  some- 
tliing  which  had  to  be  made  up  for  by  these 
superficial  caresses.  Kate  did  not  go  so  far 
as  this  in  her  articulate  thoughts ;  but  it  was 
what  she  meant  in  the  confused  and  painful 
musings  which  now  so  often  possessed  her. 
But  she  could  not  remonstrate,  or  say,  "  Why 
are  you  so  unnecessarily,  unusually  tender  ? 
What  wrong  have  you  done  me  that  has  to  be 
made  up  for  in  this  way  ?"'  She  could  not  say 
this,  however  much  she  might  feel  it.  She  had 
to  hide  her  wonder  and  dissatisfaction  in  her 
own  heart. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  the  visit  to  the 
Buoncompagni  palace.  They  were  to  walk  to 
Lady  Caryisforts,  to  join  her,  and  all  had  been 
arranged  on  the  previous  night.  The  ladies 
were  waiting,  cloaked  and  bonneted,  when  Ber- 
tie Eldridge  made  his  appearance  alone. 

"I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting,"  he 
said;  "that  ridiculous  cousin  of  mine  won't 
come.  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  him; 
he  has  taken  some  absurd  dislike  to  poor  Buon- 
compagni, who  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world. 
I  hope  you  will  accept  my  company  alone." 

Ombra  had  been  the  first  to  advance  to  meet 
him,  and  he  stood  still  holding  her  hand  while 
he  made  his  explanation.  She  dropped  it,  how- 
ever, with  an  air  of  disappointment  and  annoy- 
ance. 

"Bertie  will  not  come — when  he  knows  that 
I — that  we  are  waiting  for  him  I  What  a 
strange  thing  to  do!  Bertie,  who  is  always  so 
good ;  how  very  annoying — when  he  knew  we 
depended  on  him!" 

"I  told  him  80,"  said  the  other — "I  told 
him  what  yon  wonld  say ;  but  nothing  had  any 
effect.  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  Bertie 
of  late.  He  is  not  as  he  used  to  be ;  he  has 
begun  to  talk  of  work  and  all  sorts  of  nonsense. 
But  to-day  he  will  not  come,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  It  is  humbling  to  me  to 
see  how  I  suffer  without  him  ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  try  to  put  up  with  me  by  myself  for  one 
day." 

"  Oh !  I  can  not  think  what  Bertie  means 
by  it.  It  is  too  provoking  I"  said  Ombra,  with 
a  clouded  countenance  ;  and  when  they  got  into 
the  street,  their  usual  order  of  march  was  re- 
Tersed,  and  Ombra  fell  behind  with  Kate,  whose 
mind  was  full  of  a  very  strange  jumble  of  feel- 


ing, such  as  she  could  not  explain  to  herself. 
On  ordinary  occasions  one  or  other  of  the  Ber- 
ties  was  always  in  attendance  on  Ombra.  To- 
day she  indicated,  in  the  most  decided  manner, 
that  she  did  not  want  the  one  who  remained, 
lie  had  to  walk  with  JNIrs.  Anderson,  while  the 
two  girls  followed  together.  "I  never  knew 
any  thing  so  provoking,"  Ombra  continued, 
taking  Kate's  arm.  "It  is  as  if  he  had  done 
it  on  purpose — to-day,  too,  of  all  days  in  the 
world  !" 

"What  is  particular  about  to-day?"  said 
Kate,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  at  this  mo- 
ment less  in  sympathy  with  Ombra  than  she 
had  ever  been  before. 

"Oh!  to-day — why,  there  is — well,"  said 
Ombra,  pausing  suddenly,  "of  course  there  is 
nothing  particular  about  to-day.  But  he  must 
have  known  how  it  would  put  us  out — how  it 
would  spoil  ever}'  thing.  A  little  party  like 
ours  is  quite  changed  when  one  is  left  out. 
You  ought  to  see  that  as  well  as  I  do.  It 
spoils  every  body's  pleasure.  It  changes  the 
feeling  altogether." 

"I  don't  think  it  does  so  always,"  said  Kate  ; 
but  she  was  generous  even  at  this  moment, 
when  a  very  great  call  was  made  on  her  gen- 
erosity. "  I  never  heard  you  call  Mr.  Ilard- 
wick  Bertie  before,"  she  added,  not  quite  gen- 
erous enough  to  pass  this  over  without  remark. 

"To  himself,  you  mean,"  said  Ombra,  with 
a  slight  blush.  "We  have  always  called  them 
the  Berties  among  ourselves.  But  I  think  it  is 
very  ridiculous  for  people  who  see  so  much  of 
each  other  to  go  on  saying  Mr.  and  Miss." 

" Do  tliey  call  30U  Ombra,  then  ?"  said  Kate, 
lifting  her  eyebrows.  Poor  child  !  she  had 
been  much  if  secretly  exasperated,  and  it  was 
not  in  flesh  and  blood  to  avoid  giving  a  mild 
momentary  prick  in  return. 

"I  did  not  say  so,"  said  Ombra.     "Kate, 
you,  too,  are  contradictoiy  and  uncomfortable 
I  to-day ;  when  you  see  how  miich  I   am   put 
out—" 

"  But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  so  much 
'  put  out,"  said  Kate,  in  an  under-tone,  as  they 
reached  Lady  Caryisfort's  door. 

AVhat  did  it  mean  ?  This  little  incident 
plunged  her  into  a  sea  of  thoughts.  Up  to 
this  moment  she  had  supposed  Bertie  Eldridge 
to  be  her  cousin's  favorite,  and  had  acquiesced 
in  that  arrangement.  Somehow  she  did  not 
like  this  so  well.  Kate  had  ceased  for  a  long 
time  to  call  Bertie  Ilardwick  "my  Bertie,"  as 
she  had  once  done  so  frankly ;  but  still  she 
could  not  quite  divest  herself  of  tlic  idea  that 
he  was  more  her  own  property  than  any  one 
else's — her  oldest  friend,  whom  she  had  known 
before  any  of  them.  And  he  had  been  so  kind 
the  other  morning,  when  the  others  had  desert- 
ed her.  It  gave  her  a  strange,  dull,  uncomfort- 
able sensation  to  find  him  thus  ajiprojiriated  by 
her  cousin.  "  I  ought  not  to  mind — it  can  be 
nothing  to  me,"  she  said  to  herself;  but  never- 
theless she  did  not  like  it.  She  was  glad  when 
they  came  to  Lady  Carjisfort's  door,  and  her 
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tete-a-tcte  \Tith  Ombra  •was  over ;  and  it  was 
even  agrceatle  to  her  woumled  amour-}>ropre 
when  Count  Antonio  camo  to  her  side,  beaming 
with  smiles  and  self-congratuUitions  at  having 
something  to  show  her.  He  kept  by  Lady 
Caryisfort  as  tliey  went  on  to  the  palazzo, 
whieh  was  close  by,  with  the  strictest  Italian 
propriety;  but  when  they  had  entered  his  own 
house,  the  young  count  did  not  hesitate  to  show 
that  his  cliief  motive  was  Kate,  lie  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  he  led  them  in  through  the 
great  door-way  into  the  court,  which  was  full 
of  myrtles  and  greenness.  There  was  a  fount- 
ain in  the  centre,  which  trickled  shrilly  in  the 
air  just  touched  with  frost,  and  oleanders  plant- 
ed in  great  vases  along  a  terrace  with  a  low 
balustrade  of  marble.  The  tall  house  tower- 
ed above,  with  ail  its  multitudinous  windows 
twinkling  in  the  sun.  There  was  a  hand.some 
loggia,  or  balcony,  over  the  terrace  on  the  first 
floor.  It  was  there  that  the  sunshine  dwelt  the 
longest,  and  there  it  was  still  warm,  notwith- 
standing the  frost.  This  balcony  had  been 
partially  roofed  in  with  glass,  and  there  were 
some  chairs  placed  in  it,  and  a  small  white  cov- 
ered table. 

"This  is  the  best  of  my  old  house,"  said 
Count  Antonio,  leading  them  in,  hat  in  hand, 
with  the  sun  shining  on  his  black  hair.  "  Such 
as  it  is,  it  is  at  the  service  of  ces  dames ;  but 
its  poor  master  must  beg  them  to  be  very  indul- 
gent— to  make  great  allowances  for  age  and 
poverty."  And  then  he  turned  and  caught 
Kate's  eye,  and  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  said, 
'•'■  Sia  padrona  !"  with  the  pretty  extravagance 
of  Italian  politeness,  with  a  smile  for  the  oth- 
ers, but  with  a  look  for  herself  which  made  her 
heart  flutter.  ^^  Sia  padrona  —  consider  your- 
self the  mistress  of  everj*  thing  "' — words  which 
meant  nothing  at  all,  and  yet  might  mean  so 
much !  And  Kate,  poor  child,  was  wounded, 
and  felt  herself  neglected.  She  was  left  out 
by  others — banished  from  the  love  and  confi- 
dence that  were  her  due — her  very  rights  in- 
vaded. It  soothed  her  to  feel  that  the  young 
Italian,  in  himself  as  romantic  a  figure  as  heart 
could  desire,  who  had  been  "  out "  for  his  coun- 
try, whose  pedigree  ran  back  to  Noah,  and  per- 
haps a  good  deal  farther,  was  laying  his  half- 
ruined  old  house  and  his  noble  history  at  her 
feet.  And  the  signs  of  poverty,  which  were 
not  to  be  concealed,  and  which  Count  Antonio 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal,  went  to  Kate's 
heart,  and  conciliated  her.  She  began  to  look 
at  him,  smiling  over  the  wreck  of  greatness, 
with  respect  as  well  as  interest  -,  and  when  he 
pointed  to  a  great  empty  space  in  one  of  the 
noble  rooms,  Kate's  heart  melted  altogether. 

"There  was  our  Raphael — the  picture  he 
painted  for  us.  That  went  oflP  in  '48,  when  my 
father  fitted  out  the  few  men  who  were  cut  to 
piecas  with  him  at  Xovara.  I  remember  cry- 
ing my  eyes  out,  half  for  our  Madonna,  half  be- 
cause I  was  too  small  to  go  with  him.  Nevare 
mind  "  (he  said  this  in  English  —  it  was  one 
of  his  little  accomplishments  of  which  he  was 


proud).  "The  country  is  all  the  better;  but 
no  other  picture  shall  ever  hang  in  that  place 
— that  we  have  sworn,  my  mother  and  I." 

Kate  stood  and  gazed  up  at  the  vacant  place 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  perhaps  the  picture 
itself  would  scarcely  have  called  from  her.  Her 
eyes  grew  big  and  luminous,  "each  about  to 
have  a  tear."  Something  came  into  her  throat 
which  prevented  her  from  speaking ;  she  heard 
a  little  flutter  of  comments,  but  she  could  not 
betray  the  emotion  she  felt  by  trying  to  add  to 
them.  "Oh!"  she  said  to  herself,  with  that 
consciousness  of  her  wealth  which  was  at  times 
a  pleasure  to  her — "oh!  if  I  could  find  that 
Madonna,  and  buy  it  and  send  it  back !"  And 
then  other  thoughts  involuntarily  rushed  after 
that  one  —  fancies,  gleams  of  imagination, 
enough  to  cover  her  face  with  blushes.  An- 
tonio turned  back  when  the  party  went  on,  and 
found  her  still  looking  up  at  the  vacant  place. 

"It  is  a  sad  blank,  is  it  not?"  he  said. 

"It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all  the 
house,"  said  Kate  ;  and  one  of  the  tears  fell  as 
she  looked  at  him,  a  big  blob  of  dew  upon  her 
glove.  She  looked  at  it  in  consternation,  blush- 
ing crimson,  ashamed  of  herself. 

Antonio  did  what  any  young  Italian  would 
have  done  under  the  circumstances.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  presence  of  an  audience,  he  put 
one  knee  to  the  ground,  and  touclied  the  spot 
upon  Kate's  little  gloved  thumb  with  his  lips; 
while  she  stood  in  agonies  of  shame,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do. 

"  The  signorin.'i's  tear  was  for  Italy,"  he  said, 
as  he  rose ;  "  and  there  is  not  an  Italian  living 
who  would  not  thank  her  for  it  on  his  knees." 

He  was  perfectly  serious,  without  the  least 
sense  that  there  could  be  any  thing  ridiculous 
or  embarrassing  in  the  situation ,-  but  it  may 
be  imagined  what  was  the  eflTect  upon  the  En- 
glish party,  all  with  a  natural  horror  of  a  scene. 

Lady  Caryisfort,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  showed 
herself  the  most  ill-bred  upon  this  occasion — 
she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips,  but 
could  not  altogether  restrain  the  very  slightest 
of  giggles.  Ombra  opened  her  eyes,  and  look- 
ed at  her  mother;  while  poor  Kate,  trembling, 
horrified,  and  overwhelmed  with  shame,  shrank 
behind  Mrs.  Anderson. 

"It  was  not  my  fault,"  she  gasped. 

"Don't  think  any  thing  of  it,  my  love,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Anderson,  in  consolation.  "They 
mean  nothing  by  it — it  is  the  commonest  thing 
in  the  world."  A  piece  of  consolation  which 
was  not,  however,  quite  so  consolatory  as  it  was 
intended  to  be. 

But  she  kept  her  niece  by  herself  after  this 
incident  as  long  as  it  was  practicable ;  and  so 
it  came  about  that  the  party  divided  into  three. 
Lady  Caryisfort  and  Antonio  went  first,  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  Kate  next,  and  Ombra  and  Ber- 
tie Eldridge  last  of  all.  As  Kate  moved  grad- 
ually on,  she  heard  that  a  very  close  and  low- 
toned  conversation  was  going  on  behind  her ; 
and  Ombra  did  not  now  seem  so  much  annoyed 
by  Bertie  Hardwick's  absence  as  she  had  been 
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a  little  while  rzo.     Was  (;he — an  awful  revela-  \ 
tion  seemed  to  burst  upon  Kate — was  Ombra  a 
coquette  ?     She  dismissed  the  thou(?ht  from  her 
mind  as  fast  as  possible ;  but  after  feeling  so 
uncomfortable  about  her  cousin's  sudden  inter-  , 
est  in  Bertie,  she  could  not  help  feeling  now  a  ' 
certain  pitv  for  him,  as  if  he  too,  life  herself, 
were  slighted  now.     Not  so  would  Kate  her- 
self have  treated  any  one.     It  was  not  in  her, 
she  said  to  herself,  to  take  up  and  cast  down,  | 
to  plav  with  any  sentiment,  whether  friendship 
or  any  thing  else ;  and  in  her  heart  she  con- 
demned Ombra,  though  secretly  she  was  not 
sorry.     She  was  a  coquette — that  was  the  ex- 
planation.    She  liked  to  hare  both  the  young  ; 
men  at  her  feet,  without  apparently  caring  much  | 
for  either.     This  was  a  sad  accusation  to  bring 
against  Ombra,  but  somehow  Kate  felt  more 
kindly  disposed  toward  her  after  she  had  struck 
this  idea  out. 

When  they  reached  the  loggia,  the  table  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  an  elegant  little  break- 
fast, which  reminded  Kate  of  the  pretty  meals 
to  be  seen  in  a  theatre,  which  form  part  of  so 
many  pretty  comedies.  It  was  warm  in  the 
sunshine,  and  there  was  a  scaldina,  placed,  Ital- 
ian fashion,  under  the  table,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  chilly  ;  and  an  old  man,  in  a  faded  livery, 
served  the  repast,  which  he  had  not  cooked, 
solely  because  it  had  been  ordered  from  a  ho- 
tel, to  poor  old  Girolamo's  tribulation.  But 
his  master  had  told  him  the  reason  why,  and 
the  old  servant  had  allowed  that  the  expendi- 
ture might  be  a  wise  one.  Kate  found,  to  her 
surprise,  that  she  was  the  special  object  of  the 
old  man's  attention.  He  ran  off  with  a  whole 
string  of  "  Che !  che's !"  when  he  had  identified 
her,  which  he  did  by  consultation  of  his  mas- 
ter's eye.  "Bella  signorina,  this  is  from  the 
old  Buoncompagni  vineyards,"  he  said,  as  he 
served  to  her  some  old  wine  ;  and,  with  another 
confidential  movement,  touched  her  arm  when 
he  handed  her  the  fruit,  "From  the  gardens, 
signorina  mia,"  he  whispered ;  and  the  honey 
"from  Count  Antonio's  own  bees  up  on  the 
mountains ;"  and,  "  Cara  signorina  mia,  this 
the  contessa's  own  hands  prepared  for  those 
beautiful  lips,"  he  said,  with  the  preserves. 
He  hung  about  her ;  he  had  eyes  for  no  one 
else. 

**  What  is  the  old  man  saying  to  you,  Kate?" 
said  her  aunt. 

"Nothing,"  answered  Kate,  half  amused  and 
half  distressed  ;  and  she  met  Count  Antonio's 
eye,  and  they  both  blushed,  to  the  admiration 
of  the  beholders. 

This  was  how  the  visit  terminated.  Old 
Girolamo  followed  them  obsequiously  down  the 
great  staircase,  bowing,  with  his  hand  upon  liis 
breast,  and  his  eyes  upon  the  young  English 
lady,  who  was  as  rich  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  as  beautiful  as  the  Holy  Mother  herself 
And  Kate's  heart  beat  with  all  the  little  magic 
flutter  of  possibilities  that  seemed  to  gather 
round  her.  If  her  heart  had  been  really  touch- 
ed, she  would  not  have  divined  what  it  all  meant 


so  readily ;  but  it  was  only  her  imagination  that 
was  touched,  and  she  saw  all  that  was  meant. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  seen  a  man 
pose  himself  before  her  in  the  attitude  of  love, 
and  (though  no  doubt  it  is  wrong  to  admit  it) 
the  thing  pleased  her.  She  was  not  anxious, 
as  she  ought  to  have  been,  to  preserve  Antonio's 
peace  of  mind.  She  was  flattered,  amused, 
somewhat  touched.  That  was  what  he  meant. 
And  for  herself,  she  was  not  unwilling  to 
breathe  this  delicate  incense,  and  be,  as  other 
women,  wooed  and  worshiped.  Her  ideas  went 
no  farther.  Up  to  this  moment  it  was  some- 
what consolatory,  and  gave  her  something  pleas- 
ant to  think  of.  Poor  old  Girolamo !  Poor 
old  palace !  She  liked  their  master  all  tlic  bet- 
ter for  their  sake. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Ik  the  few  weeks  that  followed,  it  happened 
that  Kate  was  thrown  very  much  into  the  so- 
'  ciety  of  Lady  Caryisfort.     It  would  have  been 
,  diflScult  to  tell  why ;  and  not  one  of  the  party 
:  could  have  explained  how  it  was  that  Ombra 
'  and  her  mother  were  always  engaged,  or  tired, 
!  or  had  headaches,  when  Lady  Caryisfort  called 
on  her  way  to  the  Cascine.     But  so  it  happcn- 
'  ed  ;  and  gradually  Kate  passed  into  the  hands 
of  her  new  friend.    Often  she  remained  with  her 
■  after  the  drive,  and  went  with  her  to  the  theatre, 
I  or  spent  the  evening  with  her  at  home.     And 
'  though  Mrs.  Anderson  sometimes  made  a  mel- 
ancholy little  speech  on  the  subject,  and  half 
upbraided  Kate  for  this  transference  of  her  so- 
ciety, she  never  made  any  real  effort  to  with- 
stand it,  but  really  encouraged — as  her  niece 
felt  somewhat  bitterly — a  friendship  which  re- 
moved Ivate  out  of  the  way,  as  she  had  resolved 
'  not  to  take  her  into  her  confidence.    Kate  was 
but  half  happy  in  this  strange  severance,  but  it 
I  was  better  to  be  away,  better  to  be  smiled  upon 
.  and  caressed  by  Lady  Caryisfort,  than  to  feel 
[  herself  one  too  many,  to  be  left  out  of  the  in- 
nermost circle  at  home. 

And  the  more  she  went  to  the  Via  Maggio,  the 
more  she  saw  of  Count  Buoncompagni.  Had 
it  been  in  any  other  house  than  her  own  that 
Kate  had  encountered  this  young,  agreeable, 
attractive,  honest  fortune-hunter.  Lady  Caryis- 
'  fort  would  have  been  excited  and  indignant. 
But  he  was  a  habitue  of  her  own  house,  an  old 
friend  of  her  own,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  her 
dearest  and  most  intimate  Italian  friend,  and 
she  was  too  indolent  to  disturb  her  own  mind 
'  and  habits  by  the  effort  of  sending  him  away. 

"  Besides,  why  should  I  ?  Kate  can  not 
have  some  one  to  go  before  her  to  sweej)  all  the 
'  young  men  out  of  her  path,"  she  said,  with  some 
amusement  at  her  own  idea.  "She  must  takc> 
her  chance,  like  every  body  else;  and  he  must 
take  his  chance."  By  way  of  setting  her  con- 
srience  at  rest,  however,  she  warned  them  both. 
She  said  to  Count  Antonio  seriously, 
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"Now,  don't  flirt  wiih  my  young  l:iJy.  You 
know  I  dislike  it.  And  I  am  responsible  for  her 
safety  when  she  is  with  me  ;  and  you  must  not 
put  any  nonsense  in  her  head."  - 

"Milady's  commands  are  my  law,"  said  An- 
tonio, meaning  to  take  his  own  way.  And  Lady 
Caryisfort  said  lightly  to  Kate, 

"Don't  you  forget,  dear,  that  all  Italians  are 
fortune-hunters.  Never  hclievc  a  word  these 
young  men  say.  They  don't  even  pretend  to 
think  it  disgraceful,  as  we  do.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  known  that  you  arc  an  heiress." 

All  this  did  not  make  Kate  happier.  It  un- 
dermined gradually  her  confidence  in  the  world, 
which  had  seemed  all  so  smiling  and  so  kind. 
She  had  thought  herself  loved,  where  now  she 
found  herself  thrust  aside.  She  had  thought 
herself  an  important  member  of  a  party  which  it 
■was  evident  could  go  on  without  her ;  and  the 
girl  was  humbled  and  downcast.  And  now  to  be 
warned  not  to  believe  what  was  said  to  her,  to 
consider  all  those  pleasant  faces  as  smiling,  not 
upon  herself,  but  upon  her  fortune.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  in  words  how  depressed 
she  was.  And  Antonio  Buoncompagni,  though 
she  had  been  thus  warned  against  him,  had  an 
honest  face.  He  looked  like  the  hero  in  an 
opera,  and  sang  like  the  same ;  but  there  was  an 
honest  simplicity  about  his  fiice  which  made  it 
very  hard  to  doubt  him.  He  was  a  child  still 
in  his  innocent  ways,  though  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  doubtless  knew  a  great  deal  of 
both  good  and  evil  which  was  unknown  to  Kate. 
But  she  saw  the  simplicity,  and  she  was  pleased, 
in  spite  of  herself,  with  the  constant  devotion 
he  showed  to  her.  How  could  she  but  like  it  ? 
She  was  wounded  by  other  people's  neglect, 
and  he  was  so  kind,  so  amiable,  so  good  to  her. 
She  M-as  pleased  to  see  him  by  her  side,  glad  to 
feel  that  he  preferred  to  come ;  not  like  those 
who  had  known  her  all  her  life,  and  yet  did  not 
care. 

So  every  thing  went  on  merrily,  and  already 
old  Countess  Buoncompagni  had  heard  of  it  at 
the  villa,  and  meditated  a  visit  to  Florence,  to 
see  the  English  girl  who  was  going  to  build  up 
the  old  Kouse  once  more.  And  even,  which  was 
most  wonderful  of  all,  a  sense  that  she  might 
have  to  do  it — that  it  was  her  fate  not  to  be 
struggled  against — an  idea  half  pleasant,  half 
terrible,  sometimes  stole  across  the  mind  even 
of  Kate  herself. 

Lady  Caryisfort  received  more  or  less  every 
evening,  but  most  on  the  Thursdays ;  and  one 
of  these  evenings  the  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore her  too  distinctly  to  be  avoided.  That 
great,  warm-colored,  dark  drawing-room,  with 
the  frescoes,  looked  better  when  it  was  full  of 
people  than  when  its  mistress  was  alone  in  it. 
There  were  quantities  of  wax-lights  everywhere, 
enough  to  neutralize  the  ruby  gloom  of  the  vel- 
vet curtains,  and  light  up  the  brown  depths  of 
the  old  frescoes,  with  the  faces  looking  out  of 
them.  All  the  mirrors,  as  well  as  the  room  it- 
self, -were  full  of  people  in  pretty  dresses,  seat- 
ed in  groups  or  standing  about,  and  there  were 


flowers  and  lights  everywhere.  Lady  Caryis- 
fort herself  inhabited  her  favorite  sofa  near 
the  fire,  underneath  that  great  fresco ;  she  had 
a  little  group  round  her,  as  she  always  had  : 
but  something  rather  unusual  had  occurred. 
Among  all  tlie  young  men  who  worshiped  and 
served  this  pretty  woman,  who  treated  them  as 
boys  and  professed  not  to  want  them — and  the 
gay  young  women  who  were  her  companions^ 
there  had  penetrated  one  British  matron,  with 
that  devotion  to  her  duties,  that  absolute  virtu- 
ousness  and  inclination  to  point  out  their  duty 
to  others,  which  sometimes  distinguishes  that 
excellent  member  of  society.  She  had  been 
putting  Lady  Caryisfort  through  a  catechism 
of  all  her  doings  and  intentions,  and  then,  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  her  eye  lighted  upon  pret- 
ty Kate,  with  the  young  man  who  was  the  very 
count  of  romance — the  primo  tenore;  the  jeune 
premier,  whom  any  one  could  identify  at  a 
glance. 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  have  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  that"  she  said,  nodding  her  head 
with  airy  grace  in  the  direction  where  Kate 
was,  "for  you  are  a  relation  of  Miss  Courte- 
nay's,  are  you  not  ?  I  hope  the  match  will  be 
as  satisfactory  for  the  lady  as  for  the  gentleman 
— as  it  must  be,  indeed,  when  it  is  of  your  mak- 
ing, dear  Lady  Caryisfort.  What  a  handsome 
couple  they  will  make!" 

"Of  my  making!"  said  Lady  Carjisfort. 
And  the  crisis  Mas  so  terrible  that  there  was  a 
pause  all  round  her — a  pause  such  as  might  oc- 
cur in  Olympus  before  Jove  threw  one  of  his 
thunder-bolts.  All  who  knew  her  knew  what 
a  horrible  accusation  this  was.  "A  match — 
of  my  making!"  she  repeated.  "Don't  yon 
know  that  I  discourage  marriages  among  my 
friends?  I  —  to  make  a  match  I — who  hate 
them,  and  the  very  name  of  them  !" 

"  Oh,  dear  Lady  Caryisfort,  you  arc  so  amus- 
ing! To  hear  you  say  that,  with  such  a  seri- 
ous look !  "What  an  actress  yon  would  have 
made !" 

"Actress,"  said  Lady  Caiyisfort,  "and 
match-maker !  You  do  not  compliment  me ; 
but  I  am  not  acting  just  now.  I  never  made  a 
match  in  my  life — I  hate  to  sec  matches  made ! 
I  discourage  them ;  I  throw  cold  water  upon 
them.  Matches ! — if  there  is  a  thing  in  the 
world  I  hate — " 

"But  I  mean  a  nice  match,  of  course;  a 
thing  most  desirable ;  a  marriage  such  as  those, 
you  know,"  cried  the  British  matron,  with  en- 
thusiasm, "which  are  made  in  heaven." 

"I  don't  believe  in  any  thing  of  the  kind," 
said  the  mistress  of  tlie  house,  who  liked  to 
shock  her  audience  now  and  then. 

"Oh,  dear  Lady  Caryisfort!". 

"I  do  not  believe  in  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Marriages  are  the  greatest  nuisance  possible : 
they  have  to  be,  I  suppose,  but  I  hate  them  ; 
they  break  up  society ;  they  disturb  ftimily 
peace;  they  spoil  friendship;  they  make  four 
people  wretched  for  every  two  whom  they  pre- 
tend to  make  happy !" 
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••Lady  Caryisfort— Lady  Caryisfort !  with  all  ' 
these  voung  people  about  I" 

"I'dont  think  what  I  sny  will  harm  the 
voang  people :  and,  besides,  every  body  knows 
my  feelings  on  this  subject.  I  a  match-maker ! 
why,  it  is  my  horror  !  I  begin  to  vituperate  in 
spite  of  myself.  I — throw  away  r::y  friends  in 
such  a  foolish  way  I  The  ly.oment  you  marry 
von  are  lost  —  I  mean  to  me.  Do  you  hear,  j 
young  people  ?  Such  of  you  as  were  married 
before  I  knew  you  I  can  put  up  with.  I  have 
accepted  you  in  the  lump,  as  it  were.  But, 
good  heavens  I  fancy  me  depriving  myself  of 
that  child  who  comes  and  puts  her  pretty  arras 
round  my  neck  and  tells  me  all  her  secrets ! 
If  she  were  married  to-mon-ow  she  would  be 
prim  and  dignified,  and  probably  would  tell  me 
that  her  John  did  not  quite  approve  of  me. 
No,  no,  I  will  have  none  of  that." 

"Lady  Caiwisfort  is  always  sublime  on  this 
subject,"  said  one  of  her  court. 

"Am  I  sublime?  I  say  what  I  feel,"  said 
Lady  Caryisfort,  languidly  leaning  back  upon 
her  cushions.  "When  I  give  my  benediction 
to  a  marriage,  I  say,  at  the  same  time,  bonjour. 
I  don't  want  to  be  surrounded  by  my  equals. 
I  like  inferiors — beings  who  look  up  to  me ;  so 
please  let  nobody  call  mc  a  match-maker.  It 
is  the  only  opprobrious  epithet  which  I  will  not 
put  up  with.  Call  me  any  thing  else — I  can 
bear  it — but  not  that." 

"  Ah  !  dear  Lady  Car}-isfort,  are  not  you  do- 
ing wrong  to  a  woman's  best  instincts?"  said 
her  inquisitor,  shaking  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

Lady  Caryisfort  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Will  some  one  please  to  give  me  my 
shawl  ?"  she  said ;  and  half  a  dozen  pair  of 
hands  immediately  snatched  at  it.  "  Thanks ; 
don't  marry — I  like  you  best  as  you  are,"  she 
s.aid,  with  a  careless  little  nod  at  her  subjects 
before  she  turned  round  to  plunge  into  a  con- 
versation with  Countess  Strozzi,  who  did  not 
understand  English.  The  British  matron  was 
deeply  scandalized ;  she  poured  out  her  indig- 
nant feelings  to  two  or  three  people  in  the  room 
before  she  withdrew,  and  next  day  she  wrote 
ft  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  asking  if  it  was 
known  that  the  great  heiress,  Miss  Courtenay, 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  an  Italian 
nobleman — "or,  at  least,  he  calls  liimself  Count 
Somebody;  though,  of  course,  one  never  be- 
lieves what  these  foreigners  tell  one,"  she  wrote. 
"  If  you  should  happen  to  meet  Mr.  Courtenay, 
von  might  just  mention  this,  in  case  he  should 
not  know  how  far  things  had  gone." 

Thus,  all  unawares,  the  cloud  arose  in  the 
sky,  and  the  storm  prepared  itself.  Cliristmas 
had  passed,  and  Count  Antonio  felt  that  it  was 
almost  time  to  speak.  He  was  very  grateful 
to  Providence  and  the  saints  for  the  success 
which  had  attended  him.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
his  mother's  prayers  in  the  little  church  at  the 
villa,  and  those  perpetual  novenns  with  which 
fhc  had  pomewhat  vexed  his  young  soul  when 
she  was  with  him  in  Florence,  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  result.     The  Ma- 


donna, who,  good  to  cvciy  one,  is  always  spe- 
cially good  to  an  only  son,  had  no  doubt  led 
into  his  very  arms  this  wealth,  which  woidd 
save  the  house.  So  Antonio  thought  quite  de- 
voutly, without  an  idea  in  his  good-natured 
soul  that  there  was  any  thing  ignoble  in  his 
pursuit  or  in  his  gratitude.  Without  money 
he  dared  not  have  dreamed  of  marrying,  and 
Kate  was  not  one  whom  he  could  have  ven- 
tured to  fall  in  love  with  apart  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  marriage.  But  he  admired  her  im- 
mensely, and  was  grateful  to  her  for  all  the  ad- 
vantages she  was  going  to  bring  him.  He  even 
felt  himself  in  love  with  her  when  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  her  English  radiance  of  bloom, 
singling  him  out  in  the  midst  of  so  many  who 
would  have  been  proud  of  her  favor.  There 
was  not  a  thought  in  the  young  Italian's  heart 
which  was  not  good,  and  tender,  and  pleasant 
toward  his  heiress.  He  would  have  been  most 
kind  and  affectionate  to  her  had  she  married 
him,  and  would  have  loved  her  honestly  had 
she  chosen  to  love  him  ;  but  he  was  not  impas- 
sioned— and  at  the  present  moment  it  was  to 
Antonio  a  most  satisfactory,  delightful,  success- 
ful enterprise,  which  could  bring  nothing  but 
good,  rather  than  a  love-suit,  in  which  his  heart 
and  happiness  were  engaged. 

However,  things  were  settling  steadily  this 
way  when  Christmas  came.    Already  Count  An- 
tonio had  made  up  his  mind  to  begin  operations 
by  speaking  to  Lady  Caryisfort  on  the  subject, 
and  Kate  had  felt  vaguely  that  she  would  have 
to  choose  between  the  position  of  a  great  lady 
in  England  on  her  own  land,  and  that  of  a  great 
lady  in  beautiful  Florence.     The  last  was  not 
without  its  attractions,  and  Antonio  was  so  kind, 
'  while  other  people  were  so  indifferent.     Poor 
Kate  was  not  as  hai)py  as  she  looked.     More 
and  more  it  became  apparent  to  her  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  at  home  which  was  careful- 
ly concealed  from  her.     They  even  made  new 
friends,  whom  she  did  not  know — one  of  whom, 
in  particular,  a  young  clergyman,  a  friend  of  the 
Berties,  stared  at  her  now  and  tlien  from  a  cor- 
I  ner  of  the  drawing-room  in  the  Lung-Arno, 
I  with  a  curiosity  which  she  fully  shared.      "  Oh ! 
I  he  is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hardvvick's ;  he  is  here 
only  for  a  week  or  two  ;  he  is  going  on  to  Rome 
'  for  the  Carnival,"  Mrs.  Anderson  said,  without 
'  apparently  perceiving  what  an  evidence  Kate's 
!  ignorance  was  of  the  way  in  which  their  lives 
'  had  fallen  apart.     And  the  Berties  now  were 
continually  in  the  house.     They  seemed  to  have 
no  other  engagements,  except  when,  now  and. 
then,  they  went  to  the  opera  with  the  ladies. 
Sometimes  Kate  thought  one  or  the  other  of 
them  showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  but  Ombra 
was  bright  as  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  made 
no  explanation.     And  how  could  she,  the  young- 
est of  the  household,  the  one  who  was  not  want- 
ed—how could  she  interfere  or  say  any  thing? 
The  wound  worked  deeper  and  dccijcr,  and  a 
certain  weariness  and  distrust  crcjit  over  Kate. 
Oh  for  some  change!— even  Antonio's  propo- 
sal, which  was  coming.     For,  as  it  was  only 
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her  imagination  and  her  vanity,  not  her  heart, 
which  were  interested,  Kate  saw  with  perfect 
clear-sightedness  that  the  proposal  was  on  its 
way. 

But  before  it  arrived — before  any  change  had 
come  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Lung-Arno 
— one  evening,  when  Kate  was  at  home,  and, 
as  usual,  abstracted  over  a  book  in  a  corner ; 
when  the  Berties  were  in  full  possession,  one 
bending  over  Ombra  at  the  piano,  one  talking 
earnestly  to  her  mother,  Francesca  suddenly 
threw  the  door  open,  with  a  vehemence  quite 
unusual  to  her,  and  without  a  word  of  warning 
— without  even  the  announcement  of  his  name 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  —  Mr.  Courteuay 
walked  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

The  scene  which  Mr.  Courtenay  saw  when 
he  walked  in  suddenly  to  Jlrs.  Anderson's 
drawing-room,  was  one  so  diilerent  in  every 
way  from  what  he  had  expected,  that  he  was  for 
the  first  moment  as  much  taken  aback  as  any 
of  the  company.  Francesca,  who  remembered 
him  well,  and  whose  mind  was  moved  by  im- 
mediate anxiety  at  sight  of  him,  had  not  been 
able  to  restrain  a  start  and  exclamation,  and 
had  ushered  him  in  suspiciously,  with  so  evi- 
dent a  fceUng  of  alarm  and  confusion  that  the 
suspicious  old  man  of  the  world  felt  doubly  con- 
vinced that  there  was  something  to  conceal. 
But  she  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
warn  the  party ;  and  yet  this  was  how  Mr. 
Courtenay  found  them.  The  drawing-room, 
which  looked  out  on  the  Lung-Arno,  was  not 
small,  but  it  was  rather  lo^^ — not  much  moi'e 
than  an  entresol.  There  was  a  bright  wood  fire 
on  the  hearth,  and  near  it,  with  a  couple  of 
candles  on  a  small  table  by  her  side,  sat  Kate, 
distinctly  isolated  from  the  rest,  and  working 
diligently,  scarcely  raising  her  eyes  from  her 
needle-work.  The  centre-table  was  drawn  a  lit- 
tle aside,  for  Ombra  had  found  it  too  warm  in 
front  of  the  fire  ;  and  about  this  the  other  four 
were  grouped — Mrs.  Anderson,  working  too, 
was  talking  to  one  of  the  young'men  ;  the  other 
was  holding  silk,  which  Ombra  was  winding ; 
a  thorough  English  domestic  party  —  such  a 
family  group  as  should  have  gladdened  virtuous 
eyes  to  see.  Mr.  Courtenay  looked  at  it  with 
indescribable  surprise.  There  was  nothing  vis- 
ible here  which  in  the  least  resembled  a  foreign 
count ;  and  Kate  was,  wonderful  to  tell,  left  out 
— clearly  left  out.  She  was  sitting  apart  at  her 
little  table  near  the  fire,  looking  just  a  little 
weary  and  forlorn — a  very  little — not  enough 
to  catch  Mrs.  Anderson's  eye,  who  had  got  used 
to  this  aspect  of  Kate.  But  it  struck  Mr. 
Courtenay,  who  was  not  used  to  it,  and  who  had 
suspected  something  very  different.  He  was  so 
completely  amazed,  that  he  could  not  think  it 
real.  That  little  old  woman  must  have  given 
some  signal ;  they  must  have  been  warned  of 


his  coming ;  otherwise  it  was  altogether  impos- 
sible to  account  for  this  extraordinary  scene. 
They  all  jumped  to  their  feet  at  his  appearance. 
There  was  first  a  glance  of  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment exchanged,  as  he  saw,  and  then 
every  one  rose  in  their  wonder. 

"Mr.  Courtenay!  AVhat  a  great,  what  a 
ver)'  unexpected — ,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  She 
had  meant  to  say  pleasure;  but  even  she  was 
so  much  startled  and  confounded  that  she  coulJ 
not  carry  her  intention  out. 

"Is  it  Uncle  Courtenay?"  said  Ivate,  rising 
too.  She  was  not  alarmed — on  the  contrary, 
she  looked  half  glad,  as  if  the  sight  of  him  was 
rather  a  relief  than  ofherwise.  "Is  it  you. 
Uncle  Courtenay  ?  Have  you  come  to  see  us  ? 
I  am  very  glad.  But  I  wonder  you  did  not 
write." 

"  Thanks  for  your  welcome,  Kate.  Thanks 
Mrs.  Anderson.  Don't  let  me  disturb  you.  I 
made  up  my  mind  quite  suddenly.  I  had  not 
thought  of  it  a  week  ago.  All !  some  more  ac- 
quaintances whom  I  did  not  expect  to  see." 

Jlr.  Courtenay  was  very  gracious — he  shook 
hands  all  round.  The  Berties  shrank,  no  one 
could  have  quite  told  how — they  looked  at  each 
other,  exchanging  a  glance  full  of  dismay  and 
mutual  consultation.  Mr.  Courtenay's  faculties 
were  all  on  the  alert ;  but  he  had  been  thinking 
only  of  his  niece,  and  the  young  men  puzzled 
him.  They  were  not  near  Kate,  they  were  not 
"paying  her  attention;"  but,  then,  what  were 
they  doing  here  ?  He  was  not  so  imaginative 
nor  so  quick  in  Iiis  perceptions  as  to  be  able  to 
shift  from  the  difficulty  he  had  mastered  to  this 
new  one.  What  he  had  expected  was  a  foreign 
adventurer  making  love  to  his  niece ;  and  in- 
stead of  that  here  were  two  young  Englishmen, 
not  even  looking  at  his  niece.  He  was  posed ; 
but  ever  suspicious.  For  the  moment  they  had 
baffled  him  ;  but  he  would  find  it  out,  whatever 
they  meant,  whatever  they  might  be  concealing 
from  him  ;  and  with  that  view  he  accepted  the 
great  arm-chair  blandly,  and  sat  down  to  make 
his  observations  with  the  most  smiling  and  in- 
gratiating face. 

"We  are  taking  care  of  Kate — she  is  a  kind 
of  invalid,  as  you  will  see,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson. 
"  It  is  not  bad,  I  am  glad  to  say,  but  she  has  a 
cold,  and  I  have  kept  her  indoors,  and  even 
condemned  her  to  the  fireside  corner,  which  she 
thinks  very  hard." 

"  It  looks  very  comfortable," said  Mr.  Courte- 
nay. "  So  you  have  a  cold,  Kate  ?  I  hear  you 
have  been  enjoying  yourself  very  much,  making 
troops  of  friends.  But  pray  don't  let  me  dis- 
turb any  one.  Don't  let  me  break  up  the  par- 
ty—" 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  keep  our  engagement," 

said  Bertie  Hardwick,  who  had  taken  out  his 

watch.      "It  is  a  bore  to  have  to  go,  just  as 

there  is  a  chance  of  hearing  news  of  home ; 

but  I  hope  we  shall  see  jMr.  Courtenay  again. 

I  We  must  go  now.     It  is  actually  nine  o'clock." 

I       "  Yes.     I  did  not  think  it  was  nearly  so  late," 

1  said  his  cousin,  echoing  him.     And  they  hur- 
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ried  awny,  leaving  Mr.  Courtenay  more  puzzled 
than  ever.  lie  had  put  them  to  flight,  it  was 
evident — but  vvliy  ?  For  personally  he  had  no 
dread  of  them,  nor  objection  to  them,  and  they 
had  not  been  taking  any  notice  of  Kate. 

'•I  have  disturbed  your  evening,  I  fear," he 
said  to  Mrs.  Anderson.  She  was  annoyed  and 
uncomfortable,  though  he  could  not  tell  the  rea- 
son why. 

"Oh  no,  not  the  least.  These  boys  have 
been  in  Florence  for  some  little  time,  and  they 
often  come  in  to  enliven  us  a  little  in  the  even- 
ings. But  they  have  a  groat  many  engage- 
ments. They  can  never  stay  very  long,"  she 
said,  faltering  and  stammering,  as  if  she  did  not 
quite  know  what  she  was  saying.  But  for  this 
Kate  would  have  broken  out  into  aroused  re- 
monstrance. Can  never  stay  very  long  !  Why, 
they  staid  generally  till  midnight,  or  near  it. 
These  words  were  on  Kate's  lips,  but  she  held 
them  back,  partly  for  her  aunt's  sake,  partly — 
she  could  not  tell  why.  Ombra,  overcast  in  a  mo- 
ment from  all  her  brightness,  sat  behind,  draw- 
ing her  chair  back,  and  began  to  arrange  and 
put  away  the  silk  she  had  been  winding.  It 
shone  in  the  lamp-light,  vivid  and  warm  in  its 
rich  color.  "What  a  curious  little  picture  this 
made  altogether  !  Kate,  startled  and  curious, 
in  her  seat  by  the  fire  ;  Jlrs.  Anderson,  watch- 
ful, not  knowing  what  was  going  to  happen, 
keeping  all  her  wits  about  her,  occupied  the  cen- 
tral phice  ;  and  Ombra  sat  half  hidden  behind 
Mr.  Courtenay's  chair,  a  shadowy  figure,  with 
the  lamp-light  just  catching  her  v.hite  hands, 
and  the  long  crimson  thread  of  the  silk.  In 
a  moment  every  thing  had  changed.  It  might 
have  been  Shanklin  again,  from  the  aspect  of 
the  party.  A  little  chill  seemed  to  seize  them 
all,  though  the  room  was  so  light  and  warm. 
Why  was  it?  Was  it  a  mere  reminiscence  of 
his  former  visit  which  had  brought  such  change 
to  their  lives  ?  He  was  uncomfortable,  and 
even  embarrassed,  himself,  though  he  could  not 
have  told  why. 

"So  Kate  has  a  cold  I"  he  repeated.  "  From 
what  I  heard,  I  supposed  you  were  living  a  very 
gay  life,  with  troops  of  friends.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  such  a  charming  domestic  party. 
But  yon  are  quite  at  home  here,  I  sujjpose,  and 
know  the  customs  of  the  place  —  all  about  it? 
How  sorry  I  am  that  your  young  friends  should 
have  gone  away  because  of  me." 

"  Oh  !  pray  don't  think  of  it.  It  was  not 
because  of  you.  They  had  an  engagement," 
said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "Yes,  I  have  lived  in 
Florence  before;  but  that  was  in  very  differ- 
ent days,  when  we  were  not  left  such  domestic 
quiet  in  the  evenings,"  she  added,  elevating 
her  head  a  little,  yet  sighing.  She  did  not 
choose  Mr.  Courtenay,  at  least,  to  think  that  it 
was  only  her  position  as  Kate's  chaperon  which 
gave  her  importance  here.  And  it  was  quite 
true  that  t!ie  consul's  house  had  been  a  lively 
one  in  its  day.  Two  young  wandering  En- 
glishmen would  not  have  represented  society 
then;  but  perhaps  all  the  habitues  of  the  bouse 


were  not  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  Berties. 
"I  have  kept  quiet,  not  without  some  trouble," 
she  continued,  "  as  you  wished  it  so  much  fur 
Kate." 

"  That  was  ver}'  kind  of  you,"  he  said ;  "  but 
see,  now,  what  odd  reports  get  about.  I  heard 
that  Kate  had  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  gaycty 
— and  was  suiTounded  by  Italians — and  I  don't 
know  what  besides." 

"And  you  came  to  take  care  of  her?"  said 
Ombra,  quietly,  at  his  elbow. 

Mr.  Courtenay  started.  He  did  not  expect 
an  assault  on  that  side  also. 

"I  came  to  see  you  all,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  he  said;  "and  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  changed  looks.  Miss  Ombra.  Italy  has 
made  you  look  twice  as  strong  and  bright  as 
you  were  in  Shanklin.  I  don't  know  if  it  has 
done  as  much  for  Kate." 

"  Kate  has  a  cold,"  said  IMrs.  Anderson, 
"but  otherwise  she  is  in  very  good  looks.  As 
for  Ombra,  this  might  almost  be  called  her  na- 
tive air." 

This  civil  fencing  went  on  for  about  half 
an  hour.  There  was  attack  and  defense,  but 
both  stealthy,  vague,  and  general ;  for  the  as- 
sailant did  not  quite  know  what  he  had  to  find 
fitult  with,  and  the  defenders  were  unaware 
what  would  be  the  point  of  assault.  Kate,  who 
felt  herself  the  subject  of  contention,  and  who 
did  not  feel  brave  enough  or  ha])py  enough  to 
take  up  her  rule  as  she  had  done  at  Shanklin, 
kept  in  her  corner  and  said  very  little.  She 
coughed  more  than  was  at  all  necessary,  to 
keep  up  her  part  of  invalid ;  but  she  did  not 
throw  her  shield  over  her  aunt  as  she  had  once 
done.  'With  a  certain  mischievous  satisfaction 
she  left  them  to  fight  it  out ;  they  did  not  de- 
serve Jlr.  Courtenay's  wrath,  but  yet  they  de- 
served something.  For  that  one  night,  Kate, 
who  was  somewhat  sick  and  sore,  felt  in  no 
mood  to  interfere.  She  could  not  even  keep 
back  one  little  arrow  of  her  own,  when  her  un- 
cle had  withdrawn,  promising  an  early  visit  on 
the  moiTow. 

"  As  you  think  I  am  such  an  invalid,  auntie," 
she  said,  with  jilayfulness,  which  was  somewhat 
forced,  when  the  door  closed  upon  that  unto- 
ward visitor,  "  I  think  I  had  better  go  to  bed." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  best,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, ofTended.  And  Kate  rose,  feeling  angry 
and  wicked,  and  ready  to  wound,  she  could  not 
tell  why. 

"  It  is  intolerable  that  that  old  man  should 
come  here  with  his  suspicious  looks — as  if  v.'C 
meant  to  take  advantage  of  him  or  harm  /<«/•," 
cried  Ombra,  in  indignation. 

"  If  it  is  me  whom  you  call  her,  Ombra — " 

"Oh:  don't  be  ridiculous!"  cried  Ombra, 
impatiently.  "I  am  sure  poor  mamma  has 
not  deserved  to  be  treated  like  a  governess  or 
a  servant,  and  watched  and  suspected,  on  ac- 
count of  you." 

By  this  time,  however,  Mrs.  Anderson  had 
recovered  herself. 

"Hush,"  she  said,  "Ombra;  hush,  Kate — 
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dor't  say  things  you  will  be  sorry  for.  Jlr. 
C!ourtenay  has  nothing  to  be  suspicious  about, 
that  I  know  of,  and  it  is  only  manner,  I  dare 
say.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  that  man- 
ner;  but  it  is  worse  for  him  than  it  is  for  mc." 

Now  Kate  did  not  love  her  uncle  Couitenay, 
but  for  once  in  her  life  she  was  moved  to  de- 
fend him.  And  she  did  love  her  aunt;  but 
she  was  wounded  and  sore,  and  felt  herself  neg- 
lected, and  yet  had  no  legitimate  ground  for 
complaint.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  have  this 
feasible  reason  for  saying  something  disagreea- 
ble.    The  color  heightened  in  her  face. 

"  My  uncle  Courtenay  has  always  been  good 
to  me,"  she  said,  '"and  if  anxiety  about  me  has 
brought  him  here,  /ought  to  be  grateful  to  him 
at  least.  lie  docs  not  mean  to  be  rude  to  any 
one,  I  am  sure  ;  and  if  I  am  the  first  person 
he  thinks  of,  you  need  not  grudge  it,  Ombra. 
There  is  certainly  no  one  else  in  the  world  so 
foolish  as  to  do  that." 

The  tears  were  in  Kate's  cycs;  she  went 
away  hastily,  that  they  might  not  faU.  She 
had  never  known  until  this  moment,  because  | 
she  had  never  permitted  herself  to  think,  how  | 
hurt  and  sore  she  was.  She  hurried  to  her  own  j 
room,  and  closed  her  door,  and  cried  till  her  | 
head  ached.  And  then  the  dreadful  thought  ; 
came  —  how  ungrateful  she  had  been !  —  how  | 
wicked,  how  selfish !  which  was  worse  than  all.  , 

The  two  ladies  were  so  taken  by  surprise  [ 
that  they  stood  looking  after  her  with  a  certain  , 
consternation.  Ombra  was  the  first  to  recover  ; 
herself,  and  she  was  very  angry,  very  vehement,  ! 
against  her  cousin.  [ 

"  Because  she  is  rich,  she  thinks  she  should 
always  be  our  tyrant,"  she  cried.  I 

"  Oh  I  hush,  Ombra,  hush  I — you  don't  think  , 
what  you  are  saying,"  said  her  mother. 

"You  see  now,  at  least,  what  a  mistake  it  j 
would  have  been  to  take  her  into  our  confi-  \ 
dence,  niammn.  It  would  have  been  fatal.  I 
am  so  thankful  I  stood  out.  If  she  had  us  in 
her  power  now  what  should  we  have  done  ?"  1 
Ombra  added,  more  calmly,  after  the  first  irri-  , 
tation  was  over. 

But  Mrs.  Anderson  shook  her  head.  [ 

"  It  is  never  wise  to  deceive  any  one  ;  harm 
always  comes  of  it,"  she  said,  sadly.  | 

''  To  deceive !  Is  it  deceiving  to  keep  one's  j 
ovvu  secrets  ?"  { 

"Harm  always  comes  of  it,"  answered  Mrs.  ! 
Anderson,  emphatically. 

And  after  all  was  still  in  the  house,  and  ev-  ; 
ery  body  asleep,  slie  stole  through  the  dark 
passage  in  her  dressing-room,  and  opened  Kate's 
door  softly,  and  went  in  and  kissed  the  girl  in  i 
her  bed.     Kate  was  not  asleep,  and  the  tears  , 
were  wet  on  her  cheeks.     She  caught  the  dark 
figure  in  her  arms. 

"  Oh  forgive  mc !  I  am  so  ashamed  of  my- 
self!" she  cried. 

Mrs.  Anderson  kissed  her  again,  and  stole 
away  without  a  word.  "Forgive  her!  It  is 
she  who  must  forgive  me.  Poor  child !  poor 
child!"  she  said  in  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Next  morning,  when  Mr.  Courtenay  took 
his  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  Lung-Arno,  his 
eye  was  caught  by  the  appearance  of  a  young 
man  who  was  walking  exactly  in  front  of  him 
with  a  great  bouquet  of  violets  in  his  hand.  He 
was  young,  handsome,  and  well  dressed,  and 
the  continual  salutes  he  received  as  he  moved 
along  testified  that  he  was  well  known  in  Flor- 
ence. The  old  man's  eye  (knowing  nothing 
about  him)  dwelt  on  him  with  a  certain  pleas- 
ure. That  he  was  a  genial,  friendly  young 
soul  there  could  be  no  doubt — so  pleasant  were 
his  salutations  to  great  and  small,  made  with 
hat  and  hand  and  voice,  as  continually  as  a 
prince's  salutations  to  his  subjects.  Probably 
he  was  a  young  prince,  or  duke,  or  marchesino ; 
at  all  events,  a  noble  of  the  old  blue  blood,  which, 
in  Italy,  is  at  once  so  uncontaminated  and  so 
popular. 

I\Ir.  Courtenay  had  no  premonition  of  any 
special  interest  in  the  stranger,  and  consequent- 
ly he  looked  with  pleasure  on  this  impersona- 
tion of  youth  and  good  looks  and  good  man- 
ners. Yes,  no  doubt  he  was  a  nobleman  of  the 
faithful  Italian  blood,  one  of  those  families 
which  had  kept  in  the  good  graces  of  the  coun- 
try, by  what  these  benighted  nations  consider- 
ed patriotism.  A  fine  young  fellow — perhaps 
with  something  like  a  career  before  him,  now 
that  Italy  wad  holding  up  her  head  again 
among  the  nations — altogether  an  excellent 
specimen  of  a  patrician  ;  one  of  those  well- 
born and  well-conditioned  beings  whom  every 
man  with  good  blood  in  his  own  veins  feels 
more  or  less  proud  of.  Such  were  the  thoughts 
of  the  old  English  man  of  the  world,  as  he  took 
his  way  in  the  winter  sunshine  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment with  his  niece. 

It  was  a  bright,  cold  morning — a  white  rim 
of  snow  on  the  Apennines  gave  a  brilliant  edge 
to  the  landscape,  and  on  the  smaller  heights  on 
the  other  side  of  Amo  there  was  green  enough 
to  keep  winter  in  subjection.  The  sunshine 
was  as  warm  as  summer;  very  different  from 
the  dreary,  dirty  weather  which  Mr.  Courten.ny 
had  left  in  Bond  Street  and  Piccadilly,  though 
Piccadilly  sometimes  is  as  bright  as  the  Lung- 
Arno,  Though  he  was  as  old  as  Methuselah 
in  Kate's  eyes,  this  ogre  of  a  guardian  was  not  so 
old  in  his  own.  And  he  had  once  been  young, 
and  when  young  had  been  in  Florence  ;  and  he 
had  a  flower  in  his  button-hole  and  no  over- 
coat, which  made  him  happy.  And  though  he 
was  perplexed,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the 
worst  that  he  had  been  threatened  with  had  not 
come  true,  and  that  perhaps  the  story  was  false 
altogether,  and  he  was  to  escape  without  trou- 
ble. All  this  made  Mr.  Courtenay  walk  very 
lightly  along  the  sunny  pavement,  pleased  with 
himself,  and  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  other 
people  ;  and  the  same  amiable  feelings  direct- 
ed his  eyes  toward  the  young  Italian,  and  gave 
him  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  stranger.  A  fine 
young  fellow ;   straight  and  swift  he  marched 
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along,  and  would  have  distanced  the  old  man,  ' 
but  for  those  continual  greetings,  which  re-  1 
tarded  him.  Mr.  Courtenay  was  just  a  little 
surprised  when  he  saw  the  youth  whom  he  had 
been  admiring  enter  the  door-way  to  which  he 
was  himself  bound ;  and  his  surprise  may  be 
imagined  when,  as  he  climbed  the  stairs  toward 
the  second  floor  where  his  niece  lived,  he  over- 
heard a  lively  conversation  at  Mrs.  Anderson's 
Tery  door. 

"Arnica  mia,  I  hope  your  beautiful  young 
lady  is  better,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Contrive 
to  tell  her,  my  Francesca,  how  miserable  I  have 
been  these  evil  nights,  while  she  has  been  shut 
up  bv  this  hard-hearted  lady-aunt.  You  will 
sav,  cara  mia,  that  it  is  the  Lady  Caryisfort  who 
sends  the  flowers,  and  that  I  am  desolated — 
desolated  I — and  all  that  comes  into  your  good 
heart  to  say.  For  you  understand — I  am  sure 
you  understand." 

"Oh  yes,  I  understand,  Signor  Conte  An- 
tonio," said  Francesca.  "  Trust  to  me,  I  know 
what  to  say.  She  is  not  very  happy  herself, 
the  dear  little  signorina.  It  is  drearj*  for  her 
seeing  the  other  young  lady  with  her  lovers  , 
but,  perhaps,  my  beautiful  young  gentleman, 
it  is  not  bad  for  you.  When  one  sees  another 
loved,  one  wishes  to  be  loved  one's  self;  but  it 
is  hard  for  Mees  Katta.  She  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  Signor  Conte's  flowers  and  his  mes- 
sage." 

"But  take  care,  Francesca  mia;  you  must 
say  they  are  from  my  Lady  Carj-isfort,"  said 
Count  Antonio,  "  and  lay  me  at  the  feet  of  my 
little  lady.  I  hunger — I  thirst — I  die  to  see  her 
again !  Will  she  not  see  my  Lady  Caryisfort 
to-day?  Is  she  too  ill  to  go  out  to-night? 
The  new  prima  donna  has  come,  and  has  made 
a  furore.  Tell  her  so,  cara  mia.  Francesca, 
make  her  to  come  out,  that  I  may  see  her.  You 
will  stand  my  friend  —  you  were  always  my 
friend." 

"  The  Signor  Conte  forgets  what  I  have  told 
him  ;  that  I  am  as  a  connection  of  the  family. 
I  will  do  my  very  best  for  him.  Hist!  hush!" 
oh,  miseremrdia  !  Ecco  il  vecchio!"  cried  Fran- 
cesca, under  her  breath. 

Mr.  Courtenay  had  heard  it  all,  but  as  his 
Italian  was  imperfect  he  had  not  altogether 
made  it  out,  and  he  missed  this  warning  about 
»7  veccliio  altogether.  The  young  man  turned 
and  faced  him  as  he  reached  the  landing.  He 
was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  dark  eyes, 
which  were  eloquent  enough  to  get  to  any  girl's 
heart.  Mr.  Courtenay  felt  toward  him  as  an 
old  lady  in  the  best  society  might  feel  did  she 
see  her  son  in  the  fatal  clutches  of  a  penniless 
beauty.  The  fact  that  Kate  was  an  heiress 
made,  as  it  were,  a  man  of  her,  and  transferred 
all  the  female  epithets  of  "willful"  and  "de- 
signing "  to  the  other  side.  Antonio,  with  the 
politeness  of  his  conntrj-,  took  off  his  hat  and 
stood  aside  to  let  the  older  man  pass.  "  Thinks 
he  can  come  over  me  too,  with  his  confounded 
politeness,"  Mr.  Courtenay  said  to  himself— in- 
deed, he  used  a  stronger  word  than  confounded, 


which  it  would  he  unlady-like  to  repeat.  He 
made  no  response  to  the  young  Italian's  polite- 
ness, but  pushed  on,  hat  on  head,  after  the  vig- 
orous manner  of  the  Britons.  "Who  are  these 
for  ?"  he  asked,  gruffly,  indicating  with  his  stick 
the  bunch  of  violets  which  made  the  air  sweet. 
"For  ze  young  ladies,  zare,"  said  Francesca, 
demurely,  as  she  ushered  him  out  of  the  dark 
passage  into  the  bright  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Courtenay  went  in  with  suppressed  fury. 
Kate  was  alone  in  the  room  waiting  for  him,  and 
what  with  the  agitation  of  the  night,  and  the 
little  flutter  caused  by  his  arrival,  she  was  pale, 
and  seemed  to  receive  him  with  some  nen-ous- 
uess.  He  noticed,  too,  that  Francesca  carried 
away  the  bouquet,  though  he  felt  convinced  it 
was  not  intended  for  Ombra.  She  was  in  the 
pay  of  that  young  adventurer  I — that  Italian 
rogue  and  schemer  !  —  that  fortune  -  hunting 
young  blackguard !  These  were  the  intemper- 
ate epithets  which  Mr.  Courtenay  applied  to  his 
handsome  young  Italian  as  soon  as  he  Iiad  found 
him  out ! 

"  Well,  Kate,"  he  said,  sitting  down  beside 
her,  "I  am  sorry  you  are  not  well.  It  must  be 
dull  for  you  to  be  kept  indoors,  after  you  have 
had  so  much  going  about,  and  have  beea  en- 
joying yourself  so  much." 

"Did  not  you  wish  me  to  enjoy  myself?" 
said  Kate,  whom  her  aunt's  kiss  the  night  be- 
fore had  once  more  enlisted  vehemently  on  the 
other  side. 

"Oh,  surely,"  said  her  guardian.  "What 
do  persons  like  myself  exist  for  but  to  help 
young  people  to  enjoy  themselves  ?  It  is  the 
only  object  of  our  lives  !" 

"  You  mean  to  be  satirical,  I  see,"  said  Kate, 
with  a  sigh,  "  but  I  don't  understand  it.  I  wish 
you  would  speak  plainly  out.  You  taunted  me 
last  night  with  having  made  many  friends,  and 
having  enjoyed  myself — was  it  wrong  ?  If  you 
will  tell  me  how  few  friends  you  wish  me  to 
have,  or  exactly  how  little  enjoyment  you  think 
proper  for  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  your 
wishes — as  long  as  I  am  obliged." 

This  was  said  in  an  under-tone,  with  a  grind 
and  setting  of  Kate's  white  teeth  which,  though 
very  slight,  spoke  volumes.  She  had  quite 
taken  up  again  the  colors  which  she  had  al- 
most let  fall  last  night.  Mr.  Courtenay  was 
prepared  for  remonstrance,  but  not  for  such  a 
vigorous  onslanpht. 

"You  are  civil,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "and 
sweet  and  submissive,  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
I  could  have  expected  from  your  character  and 
early  habits  ;  but  I  thought  Mrs.  Anderson  had 
brought  you  under.  I  thouglit  you  knew  bet- 
ter by  this  time  than  to  attempt  to  bully  me." 

"I  don't  want  to  bully  you,"  cried  Kate, 
with  burning  cheeks ;  "but  wliy  do  you  come 
like  this,  with  your  suspicious  looks,  as  if  yon 
came  prepared  to  catch  us  in  something? — 
whereas  all  the  world  may  know  all  about  us 
— whom  we  know,  and  what  we  do." 

"This  nonsense  is  your  aunt's,  I  suppose, 
and  I  don't  blame  you  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Courte- 
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nay,  "  Let  iis  change  the  subject.  You  are  re- 
sponsible to  mc,  as  it  happens,  but  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible to  you.  Don't  make  yourself  disagree- 
able, Kate.  Tragedy  is  not  your  line,  though 
it  is  your  cousin's.  By-the-way,  that  girl  is 
looking  a  great  deal  better  than  she  did ;  she 
is  a  different  creature.  She  has  grown  quite 
handsome.  Is  it  because  Florence  is  her  na- 
tive air,  as  her  mother  said  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Kate.  Though  she  had 
taken  up  her  aunt's  colors  again  vehemently, 
she  did  not  feel  so  warmly  toward  Ombra.  A 
certain  irritation  had  been  going  on  in  her  mind 
for  some  time.  It  had  burst  forth  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  Ombra  had  offered  no  kiss, 
said  no  word  of  reconciliation.  So  she  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  upon  any  admiring  discussion 
of  her  cousin.  She  would  have  resented  any 
thing  that  had  been  said  unkindly,  but  it  was 
no  longer  in  her  mind  to  plunge  into  applause 
of  Ombra.  A  change  had  thus  come  over  them 
both. 

Mr.  Courtenay  looked  at  her  very  keenly — he 
saw  there  was  something  wrong,  but  he  could 
not  tell  what  it  was  :  some  girlish  quarrel,  no 
doubt,  he  said  to  himself.  Girls  were  always 
quarreling — about  their  lovers,  or  about  their 
dresses,  or  something.  Therefore  he  went  aver 
this  ground  lightly,  and  returned  to  his  original 
attack. 

"You  like  Florence?"  he  said.  "Tell  me 
what  you  have  been  doing,  and  whom  you  have 
met.  There  must  be  a  great  many  English 
here,  I  suppose  ?" 

However,  he  had  roused  Kate's  suspicions, 
and  she  was  not  inclined  to  answer. 

"We  have  been  doing  what. every  body  else 
does,"  she  said — "  going  to  see  the  pictures  and 
all  the  sights  ;  and  we  have  met  Lady  Caiyis- 
fort.  That  is  about  all,  I  think.  .  She  has  rath- 
er taken  a  fancy  to  me,  because  she  belongs  to 
our  own  county.  She  takes  me  to  drive  some- 
times ;  and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  her — es- 
pecially of  late." 

"Why  especially  of  late  ?" 

"Oh  I  don't  know  —  that  is,  my  aunt  and 
Ombra  found  some  old  friends  who  were  not 
fine  enough,  they  said,  to  please  you,  so  they 
left  me  behind  ;  and  I  did  not  like  it,  I  suppose 
being  silly.;  so  I  have  gone  to  Lady  Caryisfort's 
more  than  usual  since." 

"  Oh-h!"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  feeling  that  en- 
lightenment was  near.  "It  was  very  honora- 
ble of  your  aunt,  I  am  sure.  And  this  Lady  Ca- 
ryisfort  ? — is  she  a  match-maker,  Kate  ?"' 

"  A  match-maker !  I  don't  understand  what 
yon  mean,  nncle." 

"You  have  met  a  certain  young  Italian,  a 
Count  Buoncompagni,  whom  I  have  heard  of, 
there  ?" 

Kate  reddened,  in  spite  of  herself — being  on 
the  eve  of  getting  into  trouble  about  him,  she 
began  to  feel  a  melting  of  her  heart  to  Antonio. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  Count  Buon- 
compagni ?"  she  asked,  with  elaborate  calm. 
This,  then,  was  what  her  uncle  meant  —  this 


was  what  he  had  come  from  England  about. 
Was  it  really  so  important  as  that? 

"I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Mr,  Courtenay, 
diwly.  "Indeed,  five  minutes  ago,  I  followed 
him  up  the  stairs,  without  knowing  who  he  was, 
and  heard  him  giving  a  string  of  messages  and  a 
bunch  of  flowers  to  that  wretched  old  woman." 

"Was  it  me  he  was  asking  for  ?"  said  Kate, 
quite  touched.  "  How  nice  and  how  kind  he 
is!  He  has  asked  for  me  every  day  since  I 
have  had  this  cold.  The  Italians  are  so  nice, 
Uncle  Courtenay.  They  are  so  sj-mpathetic, 
and  take  such  an  interest  in  you." 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  ho  said, 
grimly.  "And  how  long  has  this  young  Buon- 
compagni taken  an  interest  in  you  ?  It  may  be 
very  nice,  as  you  say,  but  I  doubt  if  I,  as  your 
guardian,  can  take  so  much  pleasure  in  it  as 
you  do.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  it,  and  where 
and  how  often  you  have  met." 

Kate  wavered  a  moment — whether  to  be  an- 
gry and  refuse  to  tell,  or  to  keep  her  temper  and 
disarm  her  opponent.  She  chose  the  latter  al- 
ternative, chiefly  because  she  was  beginning  to 
be  amused,  and  felt  that  some  "fun "might  be 
got  out  of  the  matter.  And  it  was  so  long  now 
(about  two  weeks  and  a  half)  since  she  had  had 
any  "fun."  She  did  so  want  a  little  amuse- 
ment. Wliereupon  she  answered  very  demure- 
ly, and  with  much  conscious  skill, 

"I  met  him  first  at  the  Embassy — at  Lady 
Grant on's  ball." 

"At  Lady  Granton's  ball?" 

"Yes.  There  were  none  but  the  very  best 
people  there — the  creme  de  la  crcme,  as  auntie 
says.  Lady  Granton's  sister  introduced  him  to 
me.  He  is  a  very  good  dancer — ^just  the  sort 
of  man  that  is  nice  to  waltz  with ;  and  very 
pleasant  to  talk  to,  uncle." 

"  Oh !  he  is  verj-  pleasant  to  talk  to,  is  he  ?"' 
said  Uncle  Courtenay,  still  more  grimly. 

"Very  much  so,  indeed.  He  talks  excellent 
French,  and  beautiful  Italian.  It  does  one  all 
the  good  in  the  world  talking  to  such  a  man. 
It  is  better  than  a  dozen  lessons.  And  then  he 
is  so  kind,  and  never  laughs  at  one's  mistakes. 
And  he  has  such  a  lovely  old  palace,  and  is  so 
well  known  in  Florence.  He  may  not  be  very 
rich,  perhaps — " 

"Rich I — a  beggarly  adventurer!  —  a  con- 
founded fortune-hunter  I — an  Italian  rogue  and 
reprobate !  How  this  precious  aunt  of  yours 
could  have  shut  her  eyes  to  such  a  piece  of 
folly ;  or  your  Lady  Caryisfort,  forsooth — "' 

"  Why  forsooth,  uncle  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
she  is  not  Lady  Caryisfort,  or  that  she  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name  ?  She  is  very  clever  and 
very  agreeable.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that 
though  Count  Buoncompagni  is  not  rich,  he 
gave  us  the  most  beautiful  little  luncheon  the 
day  we  went  to  see  his  pictures.  Lady  Caryis- 
fort said  it  was  perfection.  And  talking,  of 
that — if  he  brought  some  flowers,  as  you  say,  I 
should  like  to  have  them.  May  I  go  and  speak 
to  Francesca  about  them? — or  perhaps  you 
would  rather  ring  the  bell  ?" 
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It  was  thus  that  Kate  evaded  the  further 
discussion  of  the  question.  She  went  off  gayly 
bounding  along  the  long  passage.  "  Francesca, 
Francesca,  where  are  my  flowers  ?"  she  cried. 
Her  heart  had  grown  light  all  at  once.  A  lit- 
tle mischief,  and  a  little  opposition,  and  the 
freshness,  yet  naturalness,  of  having  Uncle 
Courtenay  to  fight  with,  exhilarated  her  spirits. 
Yes,  it  felt  natural.  To  be  out  of  humor  with 
her  aunt  was  a  totally  different  matter.  That 
was  all  pain,  with  no  compensating  excitement ; 
but  the  other  was  "fun."  It  filled  her  with 
wholesome  energy  and  contradictoriness.  "If 
Uncle  Courtenay  supposes  I  am  going  to  give 
up  poor  Antonio  for  him — "  she  said  in  her 
heart,  and  danced  along  the  passage,  singing 
snatches  of  tunes,  and  calling  to  Francesca. 
"Where  are  my  flowers? — I  know  there  are 
some  flowers  for  me.  Some  one  cares  to  know 
whether  I  am  dead  or  alive,"  she  said. 

Francesca  came  out  of  the  dining-room,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands  to  implore  silence.  "  Oh  ! 
my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Francesca,  "you 
must  not  be  imprudent.  When  we  receive 
flowers  from  a  beautiful  young  gentleman,  we 
take  them  to  our  chamber,  or  we  put  them  in 
our  bosoms  —  we  don't  dance  and  sing  over 
them — or,  at  least,  young  ladies  who  have  edu- 
cation, who  know  what  the  world  expects  of 
them,  must  not  so  behave.  In  my  room,  Mees 
Katta,  you  will  find  your  flowers.  They  are 
sent  from  the  English  milady — Milady  Caryis- 
fort,"  Francesca  added,  demurely  folding  her 
arms  upon  her  breast. 

"  Oh !  are  they  from  Lady  Caryisfort  ?"  said 
Kate,  with  a  little  disappointment.  After  all, 
it  was  not  so  romantic  as  she  thought. 

"My  young  lady  understands  that  it  must 
be  so,"  said  Francesca,  "  for  young  ladies  must 
not  be  compromised ;  but  the  hand  that  carried 
them  was  that  of  the  young  contino,  and  as 
handsome  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  Florence. 
I  am  very  glad  I  am  old — I  might  be  his  grand- 
mother ;  for  otherwise,  look  you,  mademoiselle, 
his  voice  is  so  mellow,  and  he  looks  so  with  his 
eyes,  and  says  Francesca  mia,  cara  arnica,  and 
such  like,  that  I  should  be  foolish,  even  an  old 
woman  like  me.  They  have  a  way  with  them, 
tliese  Buoncompagni.  Ilis  father,  I  recollect, 
who  was  very  like  Count  Antonio,  very  nearly 
succeeded  in  turning  the  head  of  my  Angelina, 
my  little  sister  that  died.  No  harm  came  of 
it,  Mees  Katta,  or  I  %vould  not  have  told.  We 
took  her  away  to  the  convent  at  Kocca,  where 
we  had  a  cousin,  a  vcrj-  pious  woman,  well 
known  tiiroughout  the  countrj-.  Sister  Agnese, 
of  the  Rcparazione ;  and  there  she  got  quite 
serious,  and  as  good  as  a  little  saint  before  she 
died." 

"  Was  it  his  fault  that  she  died?"  cried  Kate, 
always  ready  for  a  story.  "I  should  have 
thought,  Francesca,  that  you  would  have  hated 
him  for  ever  and  ever." 

"I  had  the  honor  of  saying  to  the  signorina 


that  no  harm  was  done,"  said  Francesca,  with 
gravity.  "Why  should  I  hate  the  good  count 
for  being  handsome  and  civil?  It  is  a  wav 
they  have,  these  Buoncompagni.  But,  for  mv 
part,  I  think  more  of  Count  Antonio  than  I 
ever  did  of  his  father.  Milady  Caryisfort  would 
speak  for  him,  Mees  Katta.  She  is  a  lady  that 
knows  the  Italians,  and  understands  how  to 
spe.ik.  She  has  always  supported  the  con- 
tino's  suit,  has  not  she  ?  and  she  will  speak  for 
him.  He  is  desolated,  desolated — he  has  just 
told  me — to  be  so  many  days  without  seeing 
mademoiselle ;  and,  indeed,  he  looked  very  sad. 
We  other  Italians  don't  hide  our  feelings  as  yon 
do  in  your  country.  He  looked  sad  to  break 
one's  heart ;  and,  Mees  Katta,  figure  to  your- 
self my  feelings  wlien  I  saw  the  signora's  uncle 
come  pufi-puft",  with  his  diflSculty  of  breathing, 
up  the  stair." 

"What  did  it  matter?"  said  Kate,  putting 
the  best  foce  upon  it.  "  Of  course  I  will  not 
conceal  any  thing  from  my  uncle  —  though 
there  is  nothing  to  conceal." 

"Milady  Caryisfort  will  speak.  If  I  might 
be  allowed  to  repeat  it  to  the  signorina,  she  is 
the  best  person  to  speak.  She  knows  him  well 
through  his  aunt,  who  is  dei  Strozzi,  and  a  very 
great  lady.  You  will  take  the  Signer  Uncle 
there,  Mees  Katta,  if  you  think  well  of  my  ad- 
vice." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  advice — there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  advised  about,"  cried  Kate,  coloring 
deeply,  and  suddenly  recognizing  the  character 
which  Francesca  had  taken  upon  herself.  She 
rushed  into  Francesca's  room,  and  brought  out 
the  violets,  all  wet  and  fragrant.  They  were 
such  a  secret  as  could  not  be  hid.  They  per- 
fumed all  the  passages  as  she  hurried  to  her 
own  little  room,  and  separated  a  little  knot  of 
the  dark-blue  blossoms  to  put  in  her  bodice. 
How  sweet  they  were  !  How  "  nice  "  of  An- 
tonio to  bring  them!  How  strange  that  he 
should  say  they  were  from  Lady  Caryisfort ! 
Why  should  he  say  they  were  from  Lady  Cary- 
isfort ?  And  was  he  really  sad  because  he  did 
not  see  her  ?  How  good,  how  kind  he  was ! 
Other  people  were  not  sad.  Other  people  did 
not  care,  she  supposed,  if  they  never  saw  her 
again.  And  here  Kate  gave  a  little  sigh,  and 
blushed  a  great  indignant  blush,  and  put  her 
face  down  into  the  abundant  fragrant  bouquet. 
It  was  so  sweet,  and  love  was  sweet,  and  the 
thought  that  one  was  cared  for,  and  thought 
of,  and  missed  !  This  thought  was  very  grate- 
ful and  pleasant,  as  sweet  as  the  flowers,  and  it 
went  to  Kate's  heart.  She  could  have  done  a 
great  deal  at  that  moment  for  the  sake  of  the 
tender-hearted  young  Italian,  who  comfoitcd 
her  wounded  feelings,  and  helped  to  restore  the 
balance  of  her  being  by  the  attentions  which 
were  so  doubly  consoling  in  tlie  midst  —  she 
said  to  herself — of  coldness  and  neglect. 

Lady  Caryisfort  called  soon  aftenvard,  and 
was  deliglited  to  make  Mr.  Courtenay's  ac- 
quaintance ;  and,  as  Kate  was  better,  she  took 
them  both  to  the  Cascinc.     That  was  the  first 
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moraing — Kate  remembered  afterward,  with 
many  wondering  thoughts  —  that  the  Berties 
had  not  called  before  luncheon,  and  Umbra  did 
not  a])iiear  until  that  meal,  and  was  less  agreea- 
ble than  slic  had  been  since  they  left  Shanklin. 
But  these  thoughts  soon  fled  from  her  mind, 
and  so  did  a  curious,  momentary  feeling,  that 
her  aunt  and  cousin  looked  relieved  when  she 
went  away  with  Lady  Caryisfort.  They  did 
not  go.  Mrs.  Anderson,  too,  had  a  cold,  she 
said,  and  would  not  go  out  that  day,  and  Ombra 
was  busy. 

"  Ombra  is  very  often  busy  now,"  said  Lady 
Caryisfort,  as  they  drove  off.  "What  is  it,  Kate? 
She  and  Mrs.  Anderson  used  to  find  time  for  a 
drive  now  and  then  at  first." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  Kate  said,  with 
some  pain ;  and  then  a  little  ebullition  of  her 
higher  spirits  prompted  her  to  add  an  expla- 
nation, which  was  partly  malicious  and  partly 
kind,  to  save  her  cousin  from  remark.  "  She 
writes  poetry,"  said  Kate,  demurely.  "  Perhaps 
it  is  that." 

"  Oh !  good  heavens,  if  I  had  known  she 
was  literaiy  !"  cried  Lady  Caryisfort,  with  gen- 
tle horror.  But  here  Avere  the  Cascine,  and 
the  flower-girls,  and  the  notabilities  who  had  to 
be  pointed  out  to  the  new-comer;  and  the  count, 
who  had  appeared  quite  naturally  by  Kate's 
side  of  the  carriage.  Mr.  Courtenay  said  little, 
but  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  noted  every 
thing.  He  looked  at  the  lady  opposite  to  him, 
and  listened  to  her  dauntless  talk,  and  heard 
all  the  compliments  addressed  to  her,  and  the 
smiling  contempt  with  which  she  received  them. 
This  sort  of  woman  could  not  be  aiding  and 
abetting  in  a  vidgar  matiimoiiial  scheme,  he 
said  to  himself.  And  he  v,;.-  j/iizzled  what  to 
make  of  the  business,  and  how  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  For  the  Italian  kept  his  place  at  Kate's 
side,  without  any  attempt  at  coiicealment,  and 
was  not  a  ])erson  who  could  be  sneered  down 
by  the  lordly  British  stare,  or  treated  quite  as 
a  nobody.  Mr.  Courtenay  knew  the  world,  and 
he  knew  that  an  Englishman  who  should  be 
rude  to  Count  Buoncompagni  on  his  own  soil, 
on  the  Cascine  at  Florence,  must  belong  to  a 
different  class  of  men  from  the  class  which,  be- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder,  is  more  cos- 
mopolitan than  any  other,  except  the  working- 
people,  who  are  at  its  lower  level.  An  indig- 
nant British  uncle  from  Bloomsbury  or  High- 
gate  might  have  done  this,  but  not  one  whose 
blood  was  as  blue  as  that  of  the  Buoncompagni. 
It  was  impossible.  And  yet  it  was  hard  upon 
him  to  see  all  this  going  on  under  his  very  eyes. 
Lady  Caryisfort  had  insisted  that  he  and  Kate 
should  dine  with  her,  and  it  was  with  the  fare- 
well of  a  very  temporary  parting  glance  that 
Count  Antonio  went  away.  This  was  terrible, 
but  it  must  be  full}'  observed  before  being  put  a 
stop  to.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  to 
be  patient  was  his  only  wisdom. 

"  But  will  not  your  aunt  be  vexed,  be  affront- 
ed, feel  herself  neglected,  if  we  go  to  dine  with 
Lady  Caryisfort  ?     Ladies,  I  know,  are  rather 


prompt  to  take  offenso  in  such  mattters,"  he 
said. 

"Oh!  my  aunt! — she  will  not  be  olTended. 
I  don't  think  she  will  be  otlended,"  said  Kate, 
in  the  puzzled  tone  which  he  had  already  no- 
ticed. And  the  two  young  men  of  last  night 
were  again  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  went 
up  stairs.  Was  there  some  other  scheme,  some 
independent  intrigue,  in  this?  But  he  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  and  said,  what  did  it  matter? 
It  was  nothing  to  him.  Miss  Omhra  had  her 
mother  to  manage  her  affairs.  Whatever  their 
plans  might  be,  they  were  not  his  business,  so 
long  as  they  had  the  good  sense  not  to  interfere 
with  Kate. 

The  dinner  at  Lady  Cai^yisfort's  was  small 
but  pleasant.  The  only  Italian  present  was  a 
Countess  Strozzi,  a  well-bred  woman,  who  had 
been  ambassadress  from  Tuscany  once  at  St. 
James's,  and  whom  Mr.  Courtenay  had  met  be- 
fore— but  no  objectionable  counts.  He  really 
enjoyed  himself  at  that  admirable  table.  Af- 
ter all,  he  thought,  there  is  no  Sybarite  like 
your  rich,  accomplished,  independent  woman — 
no  one  who  combines  the  beautiful  and  dainty 
with  the  excellent  in  such  a  high  degree,  so 
long  as  she  understands  cookery,  for  the  choice 
of  guests  and  the  external  arrangements  are 
sure  to  be  complete.  And  Lady  Caryisfort  did 
understand  cookery.  It  was  the  jdeasantest 
possible  conclusion  to  his  hurried  journey  and 
his  perplexity.  It  was  London,  and  Paris,  and 
Florence  all  in  one ;  the  comfort,  the  exquisite 
fare,  the  society,  all  helped  each  other  into  per- 
fection ;  and  there  was  a  certain  flavor  of  dis- 
tance and  novelty  in  the  old  Italian  palace  which 
enhanced  every  thing — the  flavor  of  the  past. 
This  was  not  a  thing  to  be  had  every  day,  like 
a  Paris  dinner.  But  in  the  evening  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay was  less  satisfied.  When  the  great  sa- 
lon, with  its  warm  velvet  hangings  and  its  dim 
frescoes,  began  to  fill,  Buoncompagni  turned  np 
from  some  corner  or  other,  and  appeared  as  if 
by  magic  at  Kate's  side.  The  guardian  did  the 
only  thing  which  could  be  done  in  the  circum- 
stances. He  approached  the  sofa  under  the 
picture,  which  was  the  favorite  throne  of  the 
hidy  of  the  house,  and  waited  patiently  until 
there  was  a  gap  in  the  circle  surrounding  her, 
and  he  could  find  an  entrance.  She  made 
room  for  him  at  last,  with  the  most  charming 
grace. 

"  Mr.  Courtenay,  you  are  not  like  the  rest  of 
my  friends.  I  have  not  heard  all  your  good 
things,  nor  all  your  news,  as  I  have  theirs.  Yon 
are  a  real  comfort  to  talk  to,  and  I  did  not  have 
the  good  of  you  at  dinner.  Sit  by  me,  please, 
and  tell  me  something  new.  Nobody  does," 
she  added,  with  a  little  flutter  of  her  fan — "no- 
body ever  seems  to  think  that  fresh  fare  is 
needful  sometimes.     Let  us  talk  of  Kate." 

"If  I  am  bound  to  confine  myself  to  that 
subject — "  said  the  old  man  of  society,  "I  re- 
serve the  question  whether  it  is  kind  to  remind 
me  thus  broadly  that  I  am  a  Methuselah." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  a  Methusela  mvself,  without  the 
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h,"  said  Ladv  Caryisfort,  "  The  voung  people 
interest  me  in  a  gentle,  grandmotherly  way. 
I  like  to  see  them  enjoy  themselves,  and  all 
that." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Conrtenay.  "  I  quite 
understand  and  perceive  the  appropriateness  of 
the  situation.  You  arc  interested  in  that,  for 
example  ?"  he  said,  suddenly  changing  his  tone, 
and  indicating  a  group  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  Kate,  with  some  flowers  in  her  hand, 
which  had  dropped  from  the  bouquet  still  in 
her  bosom,  with  her  head  drooping  over  them, 
and  a  ^^vid  blush  on  her  cheek — while  Count 
Antonio,  bending  over  her,  seemed  asking  for 
the  flowers,  with  a  hand  half  extended,  and 
stooping  so  low  that  his  handsome  head  was 
close  to  hers.  This  attitude  was  so  prettily 
suggestive  of  something  asked  and  granted,  that 
a  bewildered  blush  flushed  up  upon  Lady  Cary- 
isfort's  delicate  face  at  the  sight.  She  turned 
to  her  old  companion  with  a  startled  look,  in 
which  there  was  something  almost  like  pain. 

""Well?"  she  said,  with  mingled  excitement, 
surprise,  and  defiance,  which  he  did  not  under- 
stiind. 

"I  don't  think  it  is  well,"  he  said,  "Will 
you  tell  me — and  pardon  an  old  disagreeable 
guardian  for  asking — how  far  this  has  gone  ?" 

"You  see  as  well  as  I  do,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  laugh ;  and  then,  changing  her  tone — 
"  But,  however  far  it  has  gone,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It  seems  extremely  careless  on 
my  part ;  but  I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay,  I  never  really  noticed  it  till  to-night." 

This  was  true  enough,  notwithstanding  that 
she  had  perceived  the  dangers  of  the  situation, 
and  warned  both  parties  against  it  at  the  out- 
set. For  up  to  this  moment  she  had  not  seen 
the  least  trace  of  emotion  on  the  part  of  Kate. 

"Nothing  could  make  me  doubt  a  lady's 
word,"  said  the  old  man;  "but  one  knows 
that  in  such  matters  the  code  of  honor  is  held 
lightly." 

"  I  am  not  holding  it  lightly,"  she  said,  with 
sudden  fire  ;  and  then,  pausing  with  an  effort — 
"  It  is  true  I  had  not  noticed  it  before.  Kate 
is  so  frank  and  so  young ;  such  ideas  never  seem 
to  occur  to  one  in  connection  with  her.  But, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  Count  Buoncompagni  is  no  ad- 
venturer, lie  may  be  poor,  but  he  is — honor- 
able— good — " 

"The  woman  is  agitated,"  Mr.  Courtenay 
Baid  to  himself.  "  What  fools  these  women 
are!  My  stars!"  But  he  added,  with  grim 
politeness,  "  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
Lady  Carvisfort.  You  arc  the  girl's  countiy- 
woman — even  her  county-woman.  You  arc 
not  one  to  incur  the  fatal  reputation  of  match- 
making. Help  me  to  break  off  this  folly  com- 
pletely, and  I  will  be  grateful  to  you  forever. 
It  must  be  done,  w  hether  you  will  help  mc  or 
not." 

As  he  spoke,  somehow  or  other  she  recover- 
ed her  calm. 

"Arc  you  so  hard-hearted,"  she  said,  "so 
implacable  a  model  of  guardians  ?     And  I,  in- 


nocent soul,  v,ho  had  supposed  you  rotfiantic 
and  Arcadian,  wishing  Kate  to  be  loved  for 
herself  alone,  and  all  the  sentimental  etceteras. 
So  it  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  must  it  ?  Well,  if 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  poor  Antonio,  I 
suppose,  as  it  is  my  fault,  I  must  help." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Conrtenay, 

Lady  Caryisfort  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  two, 
and  her  lively  brain  began  to  work.  The  ques- 
tion interested  her,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
She  was  shocked  at  herself,  she  said,  that  she 
had  allowed  things  to  go  so  far  without  finding 
it  out.  And  then  the  two  people  of  the  world 
laid  their  heads  together,  and  schemed  the 
destruction  of  Kate's  fanciful  little  dream,  and 
of  poor  Antonio's  hopes.  Mr.  Courtenay  had 
no  compunction  ;  and  though  Lady  Caryisfort 
smiled  and  made  little  appeals  to  him  not  to 
look  so  implacable,  there  was  a  certain  gleam 
of  excitement  quite  unusual  to  her  about  her 
demeanor  also. 

They  had  settled  their  plan  before  Kate  had 
decided  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  best  to  thrust 
the  dropped  violets  back  into  her  belt,  and  not 
to  give  them  to  Antonio.  It  was  nice  to  re- 
ceive the  flowers  from  him ;  but  to  give  one 
back,  to  accept  the  look  with  which  it  was  ask- 
ed, to  commit  herself  in  his  favor — that  was  a 
totally  different  question.  Kate  shrank  into 
herself  at  the  suit  which  was  thus  pressed  a 
hair's-breadth  farther  than  she  was  prepared 
for.  It  was  just  the  balance  of  a  straw  whether 
she  should  have  yielded  or  taken  fright.  And, 
happily  for  her,  with  those  two  pair  of  eyes  upon 
her,  it  was  the  fright  that  won  the  day,  and  not 
the  impulse  to  yield. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Kate  had  a  good  deal  to  think  of  when  she 
went  home  that  evening,  and  shut  herself  up  in 
the  room  which  was  full  of  the  sweetness  of 
Antonio's  violets,  Francesca,  with  an  Italian's 
natural  terror  of  flower-scents,  had  carried  them 
away ;  but  Kate  had  paused  on  her  way  to  her 
room  to  rescue  the  banished  flowers. 

"They  are  enough  to  kill  mademoiselle  in 
her  bed,  and  leave  us  all  miserable,"  said  Fran- 
cesca. 

"  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  violets,"  said  Kate, 

On"  the  contrary,  she  wanted  them  to  help 
her.  For  she  did  not  go  into  the  drawing- 
room,  though  it  was  still  early.  The  two  young 
men,  she  heard,  were  there ;  and  Kate  felt  a 
little  sick  at  heart,  and  did  not  care  to  go 
where  she  was  not  wanted — "Where  her  ab- 
sence," as  she  said  to  herself,  "was  never  re- 
marked," Oh,  how  different  it  was  fiom  what 
it  had  been!  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  she  had 
been  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  herself  detach- 
ed from  her  aunt  and  cousin,  who  went  every- 
where with  her,  and  sliared  every  thing.  Even 
Lady  Carj-isfort  had  shown  no  favoritism  to- 
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ward  Kate  at  first.  She  had  been  quite  as  kind 
to  Ombra,  quite  as  friendly  to  Mrs.  Anderson. 
It  was  their  own  doing  altogether.  They  had 
snatched,  as  it  were,  at  Lady  Can-isfort,  as  one 
who  would  disembarrass  them  of  the  incon- 
venient cousin — "  the  third,  who  was  always  de  ' 
trop"  poor  Kate  said  to  herself,  with  a  sob  in 
her  throat  and  a  dull  pang  in  her  heart.  They 
still  went  through  all  the  formulas  of  affection, 
but  they  got  rid  of  her,  they  did  not  want  her. 
When  she  had  closed  the  door  of  her  room 
even  upon  Maryanne,  and  sat  down  over  the 
fire  in  her  dressing-gown,  she  reflected  upon 
her  position,  as  she  had  never  reflected  on  it 
before.  She  was  nobody's  child.  People  were 
kind  to  her,  but  she  was  not  necessary  to  any 
one's  hajipiness  ;  she  belonged  to  no  home  of 
her  own,  where  her  presence  was  essential. 
Her  aunt  loved  her  in  a  way,  but,  so  long  as 
she  had  Ombra,  could  do  without  Kate.  And 
her  uncle  did  not  love  her  at  aH,  only  inter- 
fered with  her  life,  and  turned  it  into  new  chan- 
nels, as  suited  him.  She  was  of  no  importance 
to  any  one,  except  in  relation  to  Langton-Cour- 
tenay,  and  her  money,  and  estates. 

This  is  a  painful  and  dangerous  discovery  to 
be  made  by  a  girl  of  nineteen,  with  a  great 
vase  full  of  violets  at  her  elbow,  the  ofiering  of 
such  a  fortune-hunter  as  Antonio  Buoncom- 
pagni,  one  who  was  mercenary  only  because  it 
was  his  duty  to  his  family,  and  in  reality  meant 
DO  harm.  He  was  a  young  man  who  was  quite 
capable  of  having  fallen  in  love  with  her  had 
she  not  been  so  rich  and  so  desirable  a  match ; 
and  as  it  was  he  liked  her,  and  was  ready  to 
swear  that  he  loved  her,  so  as  to  deceive  not 
only  her,  but  himself.  But  perhaps,  after  all, 
it  was  he,  and  not  she,  who  was  most  easily 
deceived.  Kate,  though  she  did  not  know  it, 
had  an  instinctive  inkling  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  which  was  the  only  thing  which  saved 
her  from  fidling  at  once  and  altogether  into 
Antonio's  net.  Had  she  been  sure  that  he 
loved  her,  nothing  could  have  saved  her ;  for 
love  in  the  midst  of  neglect,  love  which  comes 
spontaneous  when  other  people  are  indifferent, 
is  the  sweetest  and  most  consolatory  of  all 
things.  Sometimes  she  had  almost  persuaded 
herself  that  this  was  the  case,  and  had  been 
ready  to  rush  into  Antonio's  arms,-  but  then 
there  would  come  that  cold  shudder  of  hesita- 
tion which  precedes  a  final  plunge — that  doubt 
— that  consciousness  that  the  Buoncompagni 
were  poor,  and  wanted  English  money  to  build 
them  up  again.  As  for  the  poverty  itself,  she 
cared  nothing;  but  she  felt  that,  had  her  lover 
been  evei\  moderately  well  off',  it  would  have 
saved  her  from  that  shrinking  chill  and  suspi- 
cion. And  then  she  turned,  and  rent  herself, 
so  to  speak,  remembering  the  sublime  empti- 
ness of  that  space  on  the  wall  where  the  Ma- 
donna dei  Buoncompagni  used  to  be. 

"  If  I  can  ever  find  it  out  anywhere,  what- 
ever it  may  cost,  I  will  buy  if,  and  send  it  back 
to  him,"  Kate  said,  with  a  flush  ou  her  cheek. 
And  next  moment  she  cried  with  real  distress, 


feeling  for  his  disappointment,  and  asking  her- 
self why  should  not  she  do  it  ? — why  not  ?  To 
make  a  man  happy,  and  raise  up  an  old  house, 
is  worth  a  woman's  while,  surely,  even  though 
she  might  not  be  very  much  in  love.  Was  it 
quite  certain  that  people  were  always  very 
much  in  love  when  they  married  ?  A  great 
many  things,  more  important,  were  involved  in 
any  alliance  made  by  a  little  princess  in  her 
own  right ;  and  such  was  Kate's  character  to 
her  own  consciousness,  and  in  the  eyes  of  other 
people.  The  violets  breathed  all  round  her, 
and  the  soft  silence  and  loneliness  of  the  night 
enveloped  her ;  and  then  she  heard  the  stir  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  movement  of  the  visit- 
ors going  away,  and  whispering  voices  which 
passed  her  door,  and  Ombra's  laugh,  soft  and 
sweet,  like  the  very  sound  of  happiness — 

Ombra  was  happy ;  and  what  cared  any  one 
for  Kate  ?  She  was  the  one  alone  in  this  little 
loving  household — and  that  it  should  be  so  lit- 
tle made  the  desolation  all  the  greater.  She 
was  one  of  three,  and  yet  the  others  did  not 
care  what  she  was  thinking,  how  she  was  feel- 
ing. Kate  crept  to  bed  silently,  and  put  out 
her  light,  that  her  aunt  might  not  come  to  pity 
her  after  she  had  said  good-night  to  her  own 
happy  child,  whom  every  body  thought  of. 
"And  yet  I  might  have  as  good,"  Kate  said  to 
herself.  "I  am  not  alone  any  more  than  Om- 
bra. I  have  my  violets  too — my  beau  cheva- 
lier—  if  I  like."  Ah!  the  beau  chevalier! 
Some  one  had  sung  that  wistful  song  at  Lady 
Caryisfort's  that  night.  It  came  back  upon 
Kate's  mind  now  in  the  dark,  mingled  with  the 
whispering  of  the  voices,  and  the  little  breath 
of  chilly  night  air  that  came  when  the  door 
opened. 

"  Nc  voj-ez  vons  pas  que  la  nuit  est  profonde, 
Et  que  le  monile 
N'est  que  sonci." 

Strange,  at  nineteen,  in  all  the  sweetness  of 
her  youth,  the  heiress  of  Langton  had  come  to 
understand  how  that  might  be  I 

Lady  Caryisfort  took  more  urgent  measures 
on  her  side  than  Jlr.  Courtenay  had  thought 
it  wise  to  do.  She  detained  her  friend,  tho 
Countess  Strozzi,  and  her  friend's  nephew, 
when  all  the  other  guests  were  gone.  This 
flattered  Antonio,  who  thought  it  possible  some 
proposition  might  be  about  to  be  made  to  him, 
and  made  the  countess  uncomfortable,  who 
knew  the  English  better  than  he.  Lady  Cary- 
isfort made  a  very  bold  assault  upon  the  two. 
She  took  high  ground,  and  assured  them  that, 
without  her  consent  and  countenance,  to  ma- 
ture a  scheme  of  this  kind  under  her  wing,  as 
it  were,  was  a  wrong  thing  to  do.  She  was  so 
very  virtuous,  in  short,  that  Countess  Strozzi 
woke  up  to  a  sudden  and  lively  hope  that  Lady 
Caryisfort  had  more  reasons  than  those  which 
concerned  Kate  for  disliking  the  match  ;  but 
this  she  kept  to  herself;  and  the  party  sat  late 
and  long  into  the  night  discussing  the  matter. 
Antonio  was  reluctant,  veiy  reluctant,  to  give 
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up  the  little  English  maiden,  whom  he  declared 
he  loved. 

"Would  Tou  love  her  if  she  were  penniless 
— if  she  had  no  lands  and  castles,  but  was  as 
her  cousin?''  said  Lady  Caryisfort ;  and  the 
Toung  man  paused.  He  said  at  last  that, 
though  probably  he  would  love  her  still  better 
in  these  circumstances,  he  should  not  dare  to 
ask  her  to  marry  him.  But  was  that  possible  ? 
And  then  it  was  truly  that  Lady  Caryisfort  dis- 
tinguished herself.  She  told  him  all  that  was 
possible  to  a  ferocious  English  guardian — how, 
though  he  could  not  take  the  money  away,  he 
could  bind  it  up  so  that  it  would  advantage  no 
one ;  how  he  could  make  the  poor  husband  no 
better  than  a  pensioner  of  the  rich  wife,  or  even 
settle  it  so  that  even  the  rich  wife  should  be- 
come poor,  and  have  nothing  in  her  power  ex- 
cept the  income,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
taken  from  her,  "  Even  that  she  will  not  have 
till  she  is  of  age,  two  long  years  hence,"  Lady 
Caryisfort  explained ;  and  then  gave  such  a 
lucid  sketch  of  trustees  and  settlements  that 
the  young  Italian's  soul  shrank  into  his  boots. 
His  face  grew  longer  and  longer  as  he  listened. 

"But  I  am  committed  —  my  honor  is  in- 
volved,'' he  said. 

'■^Ah!  pazzo,  allora  hat  par  Into?"  cried  his 
kinswoman. 

"No,  I  have  not  spoken,  not  in  so  many 
words ;  but  I  have  been  understood,"  said  An- 
tonio, with  that  imbecile  smile  and  blush  of 
vanity  which  women  know  so  well. 

"  I  think  you  may  make  yourself  easy  in  that 
respect,"  said  Lady  Caryisfort.  "  Kate  is  not 
in  love  with  you  " — a  speech  which  almost  un- 
did what  she  had  been  laboring  to  do ;  for  An- 
tonio's pride  was  up,  and  could  scarcely  be 
pacified.  He  had  committed  himself;  he  had 
given  Kate  to  understand  that  he  was  her 
lover,  and  how  was  he  now  to  withdraw ?  "If 
he  proposes,  she  is  a  romantic  child — no  more 
than  a  child — and  she  is  capable  of  accepting 
him,"  Lady  Carjisfort  said  to  his  aunt  in  their 
last  moment  of  consultation. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,  cara  mia"  said  the  count- 
ess— "  leave  him  to  me."  And  that  noble  lady 
went  away  with  her  head  full  of  new  combina- 
tions. "  The  girl  will  not  be  of  age  for  two 
years,  and  in  that  time  any  thing  may  hapj)en. 
It  would  be  hard  for  you  to  wait  two  years,  An- 
tonio mio ;  let  us  think  a  little.  I  know  an- 
other, young  still,  very  handsome,  and  with 
every  thing  in  her  own  power — " 

Antonio  was  indignant,  and  resented  the  sug- 
gestion ;  but  Countess  Strozzi  was  not  impa- 
tient. She  knew  verj-  well  that  to  such  argu- 
ments, in  the  long  run,  all  Antonios  yield. 

Mr.  Courtenay  entered  the  drawing-room  in 
the  Lung-Arno  next  day  at  noon,  and  found 
all  the  ladies  there.  Again  the  Berties  were 
absent,  but  there  was  no  cloud  that  morning 
npon  Umbra's  face.  Kate  had  made  her  ap- 
pearance, looking  pale  and  ill,  and  the  hearts 
of  her  companions  had  been  touched.  They 
were  compunctious  and  ashamed,  and  eager  to 


make  up  for  the  neglect  of  which  she  had  nev- 
er complained.  Even  Ombra  had  kissed  her 
a  second  time  after  the  formal  morning  salu- 
tation, and  had  said  "Forgive  me!'"  as  she 
did  so. 

"For  what?"  said  Kate,  with  the  intention 
of  being  proud  and  unconscious.  But  when 
she  had  looked  up,  and  met  her  aunt's  anxious 
look,  and  Ombra's  eyes  with  tears  in  them,  her 
own  overflowed.  "  Oh  !  I  am  so  ill-tempered," 
she  said,  "and  ungrateful.  Don't  speak  to 
me." 

"You  are  just  as  I  was  a  little  while  ago," 
said  Ombra.  "But,  Kate,  with  you  it  is  all 
delusion,  and  soon,  very  soon,  you  will  kuo\r 
better.     Don't  be  as  I  was." 

As  Ombra  was!  Kate  dried  her  eyes,  yet 
she  did  not  know  whether  to  be  gratified  or  to 
be  angry.  Why  should  she  be  as  Ombra  had 
been?  But  yet  even  these  few  words  brought 
about  a  better  understanding.  And  the  three 
were  seated  together,  in  the  old  May,  when  Mr. 
Courtenay  entered.  He  had  the  air  of  a  man 
full  of  business.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a 
packet  of  letters,  some  of  which  he  had  not  yet 
opened. 

"I  have  just  had  letters  from  Langton,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  know  if  you  take  any  interest 
in  Langton — or  these  ladies,  who  have  never 
even  seen  it — " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  uncle,"  cried  Kate.  "  Take 
interest  in  my  own  house,  my  dear  old  home!" 

"It  does  not  follow  that  young  ladies  who 
are  fond  of  Italy  should  care  about  a  dull  old 
place  in  the  heart  of  England,"  said  this  wily 
old  man.  "  Grieve  tells  me  it  is  going  to  rack 
and  ruin,  which  is  not  pleasant  news.  He  says 
it  is  wicked  and  shameful  to  leave  it  so  long 
without  inhabitants ;  that  the  village  is  discon- 
tented, and  dirty,  and  wretched,  with  no  one  to 
look  after  it.  In  short,  ladies,  if  I  look  miser- 
able, you  must  forgive  me,  for  I  have  not  got 
over  Griovp's  letter." 

"  Who  is  Grieve,  uncle  ?" 

"The  new  estate  agent,  Kate.  Didn't  you 
know?  Ah!  you  must  begin  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  estate.  My  time  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  I  shall  be  glad,  very  glad,  to  be  rid 
of  it.  If  I  could  go  down  and  live  there,  I 
might  do  something  ;  but  as  that  is  imjiossiblc, 
I  suppose  things  must  continue  going  to  the 
bad  till  you  come  of  age." 

Kate  sat  upright  in  her  chair ;  her  cheeks  be- 
gan to  glow,  and  her  eyes  to  shine. 

"Why  should  things  go  to  the  bad?"  she 
said.  "  I  would  rather  they  did  not,  for  my 
part." 

"  How  can  they  do  otherwise,"  said  Mr. 
Courtenay,  "while  the  house  is  shut  up,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  see  to  any  thing?  Grieve  is 
a  good  fellow,  but  I  can't  give  him  Langton  to 
live  in,  or  make  him  into  a  Courtenay." 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  said  Kate,  netting  her 
small  white  teeth.  By  this  time  her  whole 
countenance  began  to  gleam  with  excitement 
and  resolution,  and  that  cliavm  to  which  she 
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always  responded  with  snch  delight  and  readi- 
ness, the  charm  of  novelty.  Then  she  made  a 
pause,  and  drew  in  her  breath.  "  Uncle,"  she 
said,  "I  am  not  a  child  any  longer.  Why 
shouldn't  I  go  home,  and  open  the  house,  and 
live  as  I  ought  ?  I  want  something  to  do.  1 
want  duty,  such  as  other  peojde  have.  It  is 
my  business  to  look  after  Langton.  Let  me 
go  home." 

"You  foolish  child  I"  ho  said;  which  was  a 
proof,  though  Kate  did  not  see  it,  that  every 
thing  was  working  as  he  wished.  "  You  fool- 
ish child  !  How  could  you,  at  nineteen,  go  and 
live  in  that  house  alone?" 

She  looked  up.  Her  crimson  cheek  grew 
white,  her  eyes  went  in  one  wistful,  imploring 
look  from  her  aunt  to  Ombra,  from  Ombra  back 
again  to  Mrs.  Anderson.  Her  lips  parted  in 
her  eagerness,  her  eyes  shone  out  like  lights. 
She  was  as  if  about  to  speak — but  stopped  short, 
and  referred  to  them,  as  it  were,  for  the  answer. 
Mr.  Courtenay  looked  at  them  too,  not  without 
a  little  anxiety ;  but  the  interest  in  his  face 
was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  shown  by 
Ivate. 

"If  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  falter- 
ing, and,  for  her  part,  consulting  Ombra  with 
her  eyes,  "  that  you  would  like  me  to  go  with 
you — Kate,  my  darling,  thank  you  for  wishing 
it — oh  !  thank  you,  I  have  not  deserved —  But 
most  likely  your  uncle  would  not  like  it,  Kate." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  with 
his  best  bow,  "  if  you  would  entertain  the  idea 
— if  it  suits  with  your  other  plans  to  go  to  Lang- 
ton  till  Kate  comes  of  age,  it  would  be  every 
tiling  that  I  could  desire." 

The  three  looked  at  eaclf  other  for  a  full  mo- 
ment in  uncertainty  and  wonder.  And  then 
Kate  suddenly  jumped  up,  overturned  the  little 
table  by  her  side,  on  which  stood  the  remains 
of  her  violets,  and  danced  round  tlie  room  with 
wild  delight. 

"Oh!  let  us  go  at  once  I — let  as  leave  this 
horrid  old  picture-gallery !  Let  us  go  home, 
home!"  she  cried,  in  an  outburst  of  joy.  The 
vase  was  broken,  and  the  dead  violets  strewed 
over  the  carpet.  Francesca  came  in  and  swept 
them  away,  and  no  one  took  any  notice.  That 
was  over.     And  now  for  home — for  home ! 


CHAPTER  L. 


The  success  of  this  move  had  gone  far  be- 
yond Mr.  Courtenay's  highest  hopes.  He  was 
unprepared  for  the  suddenness  of  its  accept- 
ance. He  went  off,  and  told  Lady  Caryiffort, 
with  a  surprise  and  satisfaction  that  was  almost 
rueful.  "Since  that  woman  came  into  my 
niece's  affairs,"  he  said,  "I  have  had  to  sacri- 
fice something  for  every  step  I  have  gained ; 
and  I  find  that  I  have  made  the  sacrifice  ex- 
actly when  it  suited  her — to  buy  a  concession 
she  was  dying  to  make.  I  never  meant  her  to 
set  foot  in  Langton,  and  now  she  is  going  there 


as  mistress;  and  just,  I  am  certain,  at  the  time 
it  suits  her  to  go.  This  is  what  hajipens  to  a 
simple-minded  man  when  he  ventures  to  enter 
the  lists  with  women.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
put  every  thing  in  her  hands  and  retire  from  the 
field." 

"I  don't  think  she  is  so  clever  as  you  give 
her  credit  for,"  said  Lady  Caryisfort,  who  was  1 
somewhat  languid  after  the  night's  ex'^rtions. 
"I  suspect  it  was  you  who  found  out  the  mo- 
ment that  suited  you  rather  than  she." 

But  she  gave  him,  in  her  turn,  an  account  of 
what  she  had  done,  and  they  formed  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive  —  a  public  treaty 
of  friendship  for  the  world's  inspection,  and  a 
secret  alliance  known  only  to  themselves,  by  the 
conditions  of  which  Lady  Caryisfort  bound  her- 
self to  repair  to  London,  and  take  Kate  under 
her  charge,  when  it  should  be  thought  necc5- 
sarj'  and  expedient  by  the  allied  powers.  She 
pledged  herself  to  present  the  heiress,  and 
watch  over  her,  and  guard  her  from  all  match- 
makers, that  the  humble  chaperon  might  be 
dismissed  and  allowed  to  go  in  peace.  When 
he  had  concluded  this  bargain,  Mr.  Courtenay 
went  away  with  a  lighter  heart,  to  make  ])repa- 
rations  for  his  niece's  return.  He  had  been 
most  successful  in  his  pretense  to  get  her  away 
from  Florence ;  and  now  this  second  arrange- 
ment to  get  rid  of  the  relations,  who  would  be 
no  longer  necessary,  seemed  to  him  a  miracle 
of  diplomacy.  He  chuckled  to  himself  over  it, 
and  rubbed  his  hands. 

'.'  Kate  must  not  be  treated  as  a  child  any 
longer — she  is  grown  up,  she  has  a  judgment 
of  her  own,"  he  said,  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
humor;  and  then  he  listened  very  gravely  to 
all  her  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  what  she 
was  to  do  Avhen  she  got  to  Langton.  Kate, 
however,  after  the  first  glow  of  her  resolution, 
did  not  feel  the  matter  so  easy  as  it  appeared. 
She  had  not  thought  of  the  violets,  which  Fran- 
cesca swept  up,  at  the  moment ;  but  afterward 
the  recollection  of  them  came  back  to  her. 
She  had  allowed  them  to  be  swept  away  with- 
out a  thought.  What  a  cold  heart ! — what  an 
ungrateful  nature  she  must  have  I  And  poor 
Antonio !  In  the  light  of  Langton,  Antonio 
looked  to  her  all  at  once  impossible — as  impos- 
sible as  it  would  be  to  transplant  his  old  palace 
to  English  soil.  No  way  could  the  two  ideas 
be  harmonized.  She  puckered  her  brows  over 
it  till  she  made  her  head  ache.  Count  Buon- 
compagni  and  Langton  Courtenay !  They 
would  not  come  together — could  not — it  was 
impossible  I  Indeed,  the  one  idea  chased  the 
other  from  her  mind.  And  how  was  she  to  in- 
timate this  strange  and  cruel  fact  to  hifti?  How 
was  she  to  show  that  all  his  gracefid  attentions 
must  be  brought  to  an  end?  —  that  she  was' 
going  home,  and  all  must  be  over  ?  And  the 
worst  was  that  it  could  not  be  done  gradually ; 
but,  one  way  or  another,  must  be  managed  at 
once. 

The  next  day  Lady  Caryisfort  came,  as  usn- 
al,  on  her  way  to  the  Cascine ;  but,  to  Kate's 
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surprise  nvA  relief,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  also 
to  her  disappointment,  Antonio  was  not  there. 
She  declined  the  next  invitation  to  Lady  Cary- 
isfort's,  inventing  a  headache  for  the  occasion, 
and  grooving  more  and  more  perplexed  the 
longer  she  thought  over  that  difficult  matter. 
It  was  while  she  was  musing  thus  that  Bertie 
Hardwick  one  day  managed  to  get  beside  her 
for  a  moment  while  Ombra  was  talking  to  his 
cousin.  Bertie  Eldridge  had  raised  a  discus- 
sion about  some  literary  matter,  and  the  two 
had  gone  to  consult  a  book  in  the  little  ante- 
room, which  served  as  a  kind  of  library ;  the 
other  Bertie  was  left  alone  with  Kate,  a  thing 
which  had  not  happened  before  for  weeks.  He 
went  up  to  her  the  moment  they  were  gone, 
and  stood  hesitating  and  embarrassed  before 
her. 

"  Miss  Conrtenay,"  he  said,  and  waited  till 
she  looked  up. 

Something  moved  in  Kate's  heart  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice — some  chord  of  early  recol- 
lection— remembrances  which  seemed  to  her  to 
stretch  so  far  back — before  the  world  began. 

"Well,  Mr.  Hardwick?"'  she  said,  looking 
up  with  a  smile.  Why  there  should  be  some- 
thing pathetic  in  that  smile,  and  a  little  tight- 
ness across  her  eyelids,  as  if  she  could  have 
cried,  Kate  could  not  have  told ;  and  neither 
can  I. 

"  Are  you  pleased  to  go  home  ? — is  it  with 
your  own  will  ?  or  did  your  uncle's  coming  dis- 
tress you  ?"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  was — yes, 
verj-  kind,  almost  more  than  friendly  ;  brotjier- 
ly,  Kate  said  to  herself. 

"Distress  me  ?"  she  said. 

"Yes;  I  have  thought  you  looked  a  little 
troubled  sometimes.  I  can't  help  noticing. 
Don't  think  me  impertinent,  but  I  can't  bear 
to  see  trouble  in  your  face." 

Kate  made  no  replv,  but  she  looked  up  at 
him — looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes.  Once 
more  she  did  not  know  why  she  did  it,  and  she 
did  not  think  of  half  the  meanings  which  he 
saw  written  in  her  face.  He  faltered ;  he 
turned  away ;  he  grew  red  and  grew  pale,  and 
then  came  back  to  her  with  an  answering  look 
which  did  not  falter;  but  for  the  re-entrance 
of  the  others  he  must  have  said  something. 
But  they  came  back,  and  he  did  not  speak.  If 
he  had  spoken,  what  would  he  have  said  ? 

This  gave  a  new  direction  to  Kate's  thoughts, 
but  still  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  she 
entered  Lady  Carjisfort's  drawing-room,  not 
more  than  a  week  after  that  evening  when  An- 
tonio had  asked  for  the  violets,  and  she  h.-id 
hesitated  whether  she  would  give  them.  She 
had  hesitated  I  It  was  this  thought  which 
made  her  so  much  ashamed.  She  had  been 
lonely,  and  she  had  been  willing  to  accept  his 
heart  as  a  plaything;  and  how  could  she  say 
to  him  now,  "I  am  no  longer  lonely.  I  am 
going  home ;  and  I  could  not  take  you,  a 
stranger,  back,  to  be  master  of  Langton  ?"  She 
could  not  say  this,  and  what  was  she  to  say  ? 
Antonio    Buoncompagni  was   not   much  more 


comfortable ;  he  had  been  thoroughly  schooled, 
and  he  had  begun  to  accept  his  part.  He  even 
saw,  and  that  clearly,  that  a  pretty,  independ- 
ent bird  in  the  hand,  able  to  pipe  as  he  wished, 
was  better  than  a  fluttering,  uncertain  fledg- 
ling in  the  bush  ;  but  he  had  a  lively  sense  of 
honor,  and  he  had  committed  himself.  The 
young  lady,  he  thought,  ought  at  least  to  have 
the  privilege  of  refusing  him.  "Go,  then,  and 
be  refused — pazzo T  said  his  aunt.  "Most 
people  avoid  a  refusal,  but  thou  wishest  it.  It 
is  a  pity  that  thou  shouldst  not  be  satisfied." 
But,  having  obtained  this  permission,  the  young 
count  was  not,  perhaps,  so  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  it.  He  did  not  care  to  be  rejected  any 
more  than  other  men,  but  he  was  anxious  to 
reconcile  his  conscience  to  his  desertion ;  and 
he  had  a  tender  sense  that  he  himself — Anto- 
nio— was  not  one  to  be  easily  forgotten.  He 
watched  Kate  from  the  moment  of  her  entry, 
and  persuaded  himself  that  she  was  pale. 
"Poverina!"  he  said  beneath  his  mustache. 
Alas  !  the  sacrifice  must  be  made ;  but  then  it 
might  be  done  in  a  gentle  way. 

The  evening,  however,  was  half  over  before 
he  had  found  his  way  to  her  side — a  circum- 
stance which  filled  Kate  with  wonder,  and  kept 
her  in  a  curious  suspense  ;  for  she  could  not 
talk  freely  to  any  one  else  while  he  was  within 
sight,  to  whom  she  had  so  much  (she  thought) 
to  say.  He  came,  and  Kate  was  confused  and 
troubled.  Somehow  she  felt  he  was  changed. 
Was  he  less  handsome,  less  tall,  less  graceful  ? 
;  What  had  happened  to  him  ?  Surely  there 
was  something.  He  was  no  longer  the  young 
hero  who  had  dropped  on  his  knee,  and  kissed 
her  hand  for  Italy.  She  was  confused,  and 
could  not  tell  how  it  was. 

"  You  are  going  to  leave  Florence  ?"  he  said. 
"  It  is  sudden — it  is  too  sad  to  think  of.  Miss 
Courtenay,  I  hope  it  is  not  you  who  wish  to 
leave  our  beautiful  Italy — you,  who  have  un- 
derstood her  so  well  ?" 

"No,  it  is  not  I, "said  Kate.  "I  should  not 
have  gone  of  my  own  free-will ;  but  yet  I  am 
very  willing — I  am  ready  to  go — it  is  home," 
she  added,  hastily,  and  with  meaning.  "  It  is 
the  place  I  love  best  in  the  world." 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "I  had  thought  — I  had 
hoped  you  loved  Italy  too." 

"Oh  I  so  I  do,  Count  Buoncompagni — and 
I  thought  I  did  still  more,"  cried  the  girl,  eager 
to  make  her  hidden  and  shy,  yet  brave  apology. 
"  I  thouglit  I  could  have  lived  and  died  here, 
where  people  were  so  good  to  me.  But,  you 
know,  whenever  I  heard  the  name  of  home,  it 
made  my  blood  all  dance  in  my  veins.  I  felt  I 
had  been  making  a  mistake,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  worid  I  loved  like  Langton-Cour- 
tenay.  I  made  a  great  mistake,  but  I  did  not 
mean  it.  I  hope  nobody  will  think  it  is  un- 
kind of  me,  or  that  I  am  fond  of  change." 

Count  Antonio  stood  and  listened  to  this 
speech  with  a  grim  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  look 
in  his  eyes  which  was  new  to  Kate.  He,  too, 
was  making  a  disagreeable  discovery,  and  he 
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did  not  like  it.  lie  made  her  a  bow,  but  he  did 
not  niiil;e  any  answer.  He  stood  by  lier  side 
a  few  moments,  and  then  he  asked  her  sudden- 
ly, "  May  I  get  you  some  tea  ? — can  I  bring  you 
any  thing  ?"  with  a  forced  quietness ;  and  when 
Kate  said  "  No,"  he  went  away,  and  devoted 
himself  for  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  Lady 
Caryisfort.  There  was  pique  in  his  manner, 
but  there  was  something  more,  which  she  could 
not  make  out ;  and  she  sat  rather  alone  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  She  was  left  to  feel  her 
mistake,  to  wonder,  to  be  somewhat  offended 
and  affronted ;  and  went  back  to  the  Lung- 
Arno  impatient  to  hurry  over  all  the  packing, 
and  get  home  at  once.  But  she  never  found 
out  that  in  thus  taking  the  weight  of  the  break- 
ing off  on  her  own  shoulders  she  had  saved 
Count  Antonio  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I 

"When  Lady  Caryisfort  found  out  what  had  I 
passed,  her  amusement  was  very  great.  "She 
will  go  now  and  think  all  her  life  that  she  has  \ 
done  him  an  injurj-,  and  broken  his  heart,  and 
all  kinds  of  nonsense,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"Poor  Antonio!  what  a  horrible  thing  money 
is  I  But  he  has  escaped  very  cheaply,  thanks 
to  Kate,  and  she  will  make  a  melancholy  hero 
of  him,  poor  dear  child,  for  the  rest  of  her  life." 

In  this,  however.  Lady  Caryisfort,  not  know- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  was  wrong ;  for  Kate 
felt  vaguely  that  there  was  something  more 
than  the  honorable  despair  of  a  young  Paladin 
in  her  count's  acceptance  of  her  explanation. 
He  accepted  it  too  readily,  with  too  little  at- 
tempt to  resist  or  remonstrate.     She  was  more  , 
angry  than   pitiful,  ignorant  as   she  was.     A  I 
man  who  takes  a  woman  so  entirely  at  her  first 
word  almost  insults  her,  even  though  the  sepa- ' 
ration  is  her  own  doing.      Kate  felt  this  vague- 
ly, and  a  hot  blush  rose  to  her  cheek  for  two  or  { 
three  days  after  at  the  very  memiou  of  An-  , 
tonio's  name.  : 

The  person,  however,  who  felt  this  breaking 
off  most  was  old  Francesca,  who  had  gone  to 
an  extra  mass  for  weeks  back,  to  promote  the 
suit  she  had  so  much  at  heart.  She  cried  her-  ■ 
self  sick  when  she  saw  it  was  all  over,  and  said  ' 
to  herself  she  knew  something  evil  would  hap- 
pen as  soon  as  il  veccJdo  came.  II  vecckMs  ap- 
pearance was  always  the  signal  for  mischief. 
He  had  come,  and  now  once  more  the  party 
was  on  the  wing,  and  she  herself  was  to  be  torn 
from  her  native  place,  the  Florence  she  adored, 
for  this  old  man's  caprice.  Francesca  thought 
with  a  little  fierce  satisfaction  that,  when  his 
soul  went  to  purgatory,  there  would  be  nobody 
to  pray  him  out,  and  that  his  penance  would  be 
long  enough.  The  idea  gave  her  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction.  She  would  not  help  him  out, 
she  was  certain — not  so  much  as  by  a  single 
prayer. 

But  all  the  time  she  got  on  with  her  packing, 
and  the  ladies  began  to  frequent  the  shops  to 
buy  little  souvenirs  of  Florence.  It  was  a  busy 
time,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  movement, 
and  so  much  occupation  that  the  members  of 
the  little  party  lost  sight  of  each  other,  as  it 
9 


were,  and  pursued  their  different  preparations 
in  their  own  way.  "She  is  packing," or,  "she 
is  sliopping,"  was  said,  first  of  one,  and  then  of 
another ;  and  no  further  questions  were  asked. 
And  thus  the  days  crept  on,  and  the  time  ap- 
proached when  they  were  to  set  out  once  more 
on  the  journey  home. 


CHAPTER  LL 


Yes,  packing,  without  doubt,  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  that  must  have  been  the  rea- 
son why  Jlrs.  Anderson  and  Ombra  were  so 
much  occupied.  They  had  so  many  things  to 
do.  Francesca,  of  course,  was  occupied  with 
the  household  ;  she  did  the  greater  part  of  the 
cooking,  and  superintended  every  thing,  and 
consequently  had  not  time  for  the  manifold  ar- 
rangements— the  selection  of  things  they  did 
not  immediately  want,  which  were  to  be  sent 
off  direct  from  Leghorn,  and  of  those  which 
they  would  require  to  carry  with  them.  And 
in  this  work  the  ladies  toiled  sometimes  for 
days  together. 

Kate  had  no  occasion  to  make  a  slave  of  l;er- 
sclf.  She  had  Maryanne  to  attend  to  all  her 
immediate  requirements,  and,  in  her  own  per- 
son, had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  alone 
and  read,  or  gaze  out  of  the  window  upon  the 
passengers  below,  and  the  brown  Arno  running 
his  course  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  high  roofs 
blazing  into  the  mellow  light  on  the  other  side, 
while  the  houses  below  were  in  deepest  shad- 
ow. Kate  was  too  young,  and  had  too  many 
requirements,  and  hungers  of  the  heart,  to  enjoy 
this  scene  for  itself  so  much,  perhaps,  as  she 
ought  to  have  done.  Had  tiiere  been  some- 
body by  to  whom  she  could  have  pointed  out, 
or  who  would  have  pointed  out  to  her,  the  beau- 
tiful gleams  of  color  and  sunshine,  I  have  no 
doubt  her  appreciation  of  it  all  would  have  been 
much  greater.  As  it  was,  she  felt  verj'  solita- 
ry; and  often  after,  when  life  was  running  low 
with  her,  her  imagination  would  bring  up  that 
picture  of  the  brown  river,  and  the  house-tops 
shining  in  the  sun,  and  all  the  people  stream- 
ing across  the  Ponte  dcUa  Trinita,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Arno — stranger  people,  whom  she 
did  not  know,  who  were  always  coming  and  go- 
ing, coming  and  going.  Morning  made  no  dif- 
ference to  them,  nor  night,  nor  tlic  cold  days, 
nor  the  rain.  They  were  always  crossing  that 
bridge.  Oh  !  what  a  curious,  tedious  thing  life 
was,  Kate  thought — always  the  same  thing  over 
again,  year  after  year,  day  after  day.  It  was 
so  still  that  she  almost  heard  her  own  breath- 
ing within  the  warm,  low  room,  where  the  sun- 
shine entered  so  freely,  but  where  nothing  else 
entered  all  the  morning  except  herself. 

To  be  sure,  this  was  only  for  a  few  days ;  but, 

'  after  all,  what  a  strange  end  it  was  to  the  life 

in  Florence,  which  had  begun  so  differently. 

In  the  afternoon,  to  be  sure,  it  was  not  lonely. 

Her  uncle  would  come,  and  Lady  Caryisfort, 
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and  the  Bertie?,  but  not  so  often  as  usual. 
They  never  came  when  Mr.  Courtenay  was  ex- 
pected: but  Kate  felt,  by  instinct,  that  when 
she  and  her  uncle  were  at  Lady  Caryisfort's, 
the  two  young  men  re-appeared,  and  the  even- 
ings were  spent  very  pleasantly.  What  had 
the  done  to  be  thus  shut  out?  It  was  a  ques- 
tion she  could  not  answer.  Now  and  then  the 
voung  clerg}-man  would  appear,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Bertie  Eldridge,  a  timid  young  man, 
with  light  hair  and  troubled  eyes.  And  some- 
times she  caught  Bertie  Hardwick  looking  at 
herself  with  a  melancholy,  anxious  gaze,  which 
she  still  less  understood.  Why  should  he  so 
regard  her?  she  was  making  no  complaint,  no 
show  of  her  own  depression  ;  and  why  should 
her  aunt  look  at  her  so  wistfully,  and  beg  her 
pardon  in  everj-  tone  or  gesture  ?  Kate  could 
not  tell ;  but  the  last  week  was  hard  upon  her, 
and  still  more  hard  was  a  strange  accident  which 
occurred  at  the  end. 

This  happened  two  or  three  days  before  they 
left  Florence.  She  was  roused  early,  she  did 
not  know  how,  by  a  sound  which  she  could  not 
identify.  Whether  it  was  distant  thunder, 
which  seemed  unlikely,  or  the  shutting  of  a 
door  close  at  hand,  she  could  not  tell.  It  was 
still  dark  of  the  winter  morning,  and  Kate, 
rousing  up,  heard  some  early  stieet  cries  outside, 
only  to  be  heard  in  that  morning  darkness  be- 
fore the  dawn,  and  felt  something  in  the  air,  she 
could  not  tell  what,  which  excited  her.  She 
got  up,  and  cautiously  peered  into  the  ante- 
room out  of  which  her  own  room  opened.  To 
her  wonder  she  saw  a  briglit  fire  burning.  Was 
it  late  ?  she  thought,  and  hastened  to  dress, 
thinking  she  had  overslept  herself.  But  when 
she  had  finished  her  morning  toilet,  and  came 
forth  to  warm  her  cold  fingers  at  that  fire,  there 
was  still  no  appearance  of  any  one  stirring. 
What  did  it  mean?  The  shutters  were  still 
closed,  and  every  thing  was  dark,  except  this 
brisk  fire,  which  must  have  been  made  up  quite 
recently.  Kate  had  taken  down  a  book,  and 
was  about  to  make  herself  comfortable  by  the 
fireside,  when  the  sound  of  some  one  coming 
startled  her.  It  was  Francesca,  who  looked  in, 
with  her  warm  shawl  on. 

"I  thought  I  heard  some  one, "said  Frances- 
ca. "Mees  Katta,  you  haf  give  me  a  bad  fright. 
Why  do  you  get  up  so  early,  without  warning 
any  one  ?  I  hear  the  sound,  and  I  say  to  my- 
self, my  lady  is  ill — and  behold  it  is  only  Mees 
Katta.  It  does  not  show  education,  waking 
poor  peoples  in  ze  cold  out  of  their  good  warm 
bet." 

"But,  Francesca,  I  heard  noises  too;  and 
what  can  be  the  matter?"  said  Kate,  becoming 
a  little  alarmed. 

"Ah  !  but  there  is  nosing  the  matter.  Ma- 
dame sleep — she  would  not  answer  even  when 
I  knocked.  And  since  you  have  made  me  get 
up  80  early,  it  shall  be  for  ze  good  of  my  soul, 
Mees  Katta.     I  am  going  to  mass." 

"  Oh  I  let  me  go  too,"  said  Kate.  "I  have 
never  been  at  church  bo  early.     Don't  say  a 


word,  Francesca,  because  I  knoio  my  aunt  will 
not  mind.  I  will  get  my  hat  in  a  minute.  See, 
I  am  ready." 

"The  signorina  will  always  have  her  way," 
said  Francesca ;  and  Kate  found  herself,  before 
she  knew,  in  the  street. 

It  was  still  dark,  but  day  was  breaking;  and 
it  was  by  no  means  the  particularly  early  hour 
that  Kate  supposed.  There  were  no  fine  people, 
certainly,  about  the  streets,  but  the  poorer  j)op- 
ulation  was  all  awake  and  afoot.  It  was  very 
cold — the  beginning  of  January — the  very  heart 
of  winter.  The  lamps  were  being  extinguished 
along  the  streets  ;  but  the  cold  glimmer  of  the 
day  neither  warmed  nor  cleared  the  air  to  speak 
of;  and  through  that  pale  dimness  the  great 
houses  rose  like  ghosts.  Kate  glanced  round 
her  with  a  shiver,  taking  in  a  strange,  wild  vis- 
ion, all  in  tints  of  gray  and  black,  of  the  houses 
along  the  side  of  the  Arno,  tiie  arched  line  of 
the  bridge,  the  great  dim  mass  of  the  other  part 
of  the  town  beyond,  faint  in  the  darkness,  and 
veiled,  indistinct  figures  still  coming  and  go- 
ing. And  then  she  followed  Francesca,  with 
scarcely,  a  word,  to  the  little  out-of-the-way 
church,  with  nothing  in  it  to  make  a  show, 
which  Francesca  loved,  partly  because  it  was 
humble.  For  poor  people  have  a  liking  for 
those  homely,  mean  little  places,  where  no 
grandeur  of  ornament  nor  pomp  of  service  can 
ever  be.  This  is  a  Atct,  explain  it  as  they  can, 
who  think  the  attractions  of  ritualistic  art  and 
splendid  ceremonial  are  the  chief  charms  of  the 
worship  of  Rome. 

Francesca  found  out  this  squalid  little  church 
by  instinct,  as  a  poor  woman  of  her  class  in  En- 
gland would  find  a  Bethesda  chapel.  But  at 
this  moment  the  little  church  looked  cheery, 
with  its  lighted  altar  blazing  into  the  chilly 
darkness.  Kate  followed  into  one  of  the  cor- 
ners, and  kneeled  down  reverently  b\'  her  com- 
panion. Her  head  was  confused  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  scene.  She  listened,  and  tried  to 
join  in  what  was  going  on,  with  that  obstinate 
English  prejudice  which  makes  common  prayer 
a  necessity  in  a  church.  But  it  was  not  com- 
mon prayer  that  was  to  be  found  here.  The 
priest  was  making  his  sacrifice  at  the  altar ;  the 
solitary  kneeling  worshijiers  were  having  their 
private  intercourse  with  God,  as  it  were,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  greater  rite.  While  Fran- 
cesca crossed  herself  and  muttered  her  prayer 
under  her  breath,  Kate,  scarcely  capable  of  that, 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  pondered 
and  wondered.  I'oor  little  church,  visited  by 
no  admiring  stranger,  poor  unknown  people, 
snatching  a  moment  from  their  work,  market- 
people,  sellers  of  chcstnr.ts  from  the  streets,  serv- 
ants, the  lowliest  of  the  low;  but  morning  after 
morning  their  feeble  candles  twinkled  into  the 
dark,  and  they  knelt  upon  the  damp  stones  in 
the  unseen  corners.  How  strange  it  was !  Not 
like  English  ideas— not  like  the  virtuous  ladies 
who  patronized  the  daily  service  at  Shanklin. 
Kate's  heart  felt  a  great  yearning  toward  those 
badly-dressed  poor  folks,  some  of  w  hom  smelled 
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of  garlic.  She  cried  a  little  silently,  the  tears 
dropping  one  by  one,  like  the  last  of  a  summer 
shower,  from  behind  the  shelter  of  her  hand. 
And  when  Francesca  had  ended  her  prayers, 
and  Kate,  startled  from  her  thinking,  took  her 
hand  from  her  eyes,  the  little  gray  church  was 
all  full  of  the  splendor  of  the  morning,  the  can- 
dles put  to  fliglit,  the  priest's  muttering  over. 

"If  my  young  lady  will  come  this  way," 
■uhispered  Francesca,  "she  will  be  able  to  kiss 
the  shrine  of  the  famous  Madonna — she  who 
stopped  the  cholera  in  the  village,  where  my 
blessed  aunt  Agnese,  of  the  Reparazione,  was 
so  much  beloved." 

"I  would  rather  kiss  you,  Francesca,"  cried 
Kate,  in  a  little  transport,  audible,  so  that  some 
praying  people  raised  their  heads  to  look  at  her, 
"  for  you  are  a  good  woman," 

She  spoke  in  English  ;  and  the  people  at  their 
prayers  looked  down  again,  and  took  no  more 
notice.  It  was  nothing  wonderful  for  an  En- 
glish visitor  to  talk  loud  in  a  church. 

It  was  bright  daylight  when  they  came  out, 
and  every  thing  was  gay.  The  sun  already 
shone  dazzling  on  all  the  towers  and  heights, 
for  it  was  no  longer  early  ;  it  was  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  and  already  the  forenoon  had  be- 
gun in  that  early  Italian  world.  As  they  re- 
turned to  the  Lung-Arno  the  river  was  spark- 
ling in  the  light,  and  the  passengers  moving 
quickly,  half  because  of  the  cold,  and  half  be- 
cause the  sun  was  so  warm  and  exhilarating. 

"My  aunt  and  Ombra  will  only  be  getting 
up," said  Kate,  with  a  little  laugh  of  superiori- 
ty ;  when  suddenly  she  felt  herself  clutched  by 
Francesca,  and,  looking  round  suddenly,  stopped 
short  also  in  the  uttermost  amaze.  In  front  of 
her,  walking  along  the  bright  street,  were  the 
two  whom  she  had  just  named — her  atmt  and 
Ombra — and  not  alone.  The  two  young  men 
were  walking  with  them — one  with  each  lady. 
Ombra  was  clinging  to  the  arm  of  the  one  by 
her  side  ;  and  they  all  kept  close  together,  with 
a  half-guilty,  half-clandestine  air.  The  sight 
of  them  filled  Kate  with  so  much  consternation 
as  well  as  wonder,  that  these  particulars  recurred 
to  her  afterward,  as  do  the  details  of  an  acci- 
dent to  those  who  have  been  too  painfully  ex- 
cited to  observe  them  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence. 

Francesca  clutched  her  close,  and  held  her 
back  as  the  group  went  on.  They  passed,  al- 
most brushing  by  the  two  spectators,  yet  in  their 
haste  perceiving  nothing.  But  Kate  had  no 
inclination  to  rush  forward  and  join  herself  to 
the  party,  as  the  old  woman  feared.  After  a 
moment's  interval  the  two  resumed  their  walk, 
slowly,  in  speechless  wonder.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Perhaps  Francesca  guessed  more  truly 
tlum  Kate  did;  but  even  she  was  not  in  the  se- 
cret. Before,  however,  they  reached  the  door, 
Kate  had  recovered  herself.  She  quickened 
her  steps,  though  Francesca  held  her  back. 

"They  must  know  that  we  have  seen  them," 
she  said  over  and  over  to  herself,  with  a  parch- 
ed throat. 


And  when  the  door  was  reached,  the  two  par- 
ties met.  It  was  Ombra  who  made  the  discov- 
ery first.  She  had  turned  round  upon  her  com- 
panion to  say  some  word  of  parting ;  her  face 
was  pale,  but  full  of  emotion  ;  she  was  like  one 
of  the  attendant  saints  at  a  martyrdom,  so  pale 
was  she,  and  with  a  strange  look  of  trance  and 
rapture.  But  when  her  eye  caught  Kate  be- 
hind, Ombra  was  strangely  moved.  She  gave 
a  little  cry,  and  without  another  word  ran  into 
the  house  and  up  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Anderson 
turned  suddenly  round  when  Ombra  disappear- 
ed. She  stood  before  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
faced  the  new-comers. 

"  What,  Kate  1"  she  said,  half  frightened,  half 
relieved,  "is  it  you?  What  has  brought  you 
out  so  early — and  with  Francesca,  too?" 

"  You  too  are  out  early,  aunt." 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  an  answer,"  said 
ilrs.  Anderson,  with  a  flush  that  rose  over  all 
her  face. 

And  the  two  young  men  stood  irresolute,  as 
if  they  did  not  know  whether  to  go  or  stay. 
Bertie  Eldridge,  it  seemed  to  Kate,  wore  his 
usual  indifferent  look.  He  was  always  hlas^ 
and  languid,  and  did  not  give  himself  much 
trouble  about  any  thing  ;  but  Bertie  Hardwick 
was  much  agitated.  He  turned  white,  and  he 
turned  red,  and  he  gave  Kate  looks  which  she 
could  not  understand.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
he  were  always  trying  to  apologize  and  explain 
with  his  eyes  ;  and  what  right  had  Bertie  Hard- 
wick to  think  that  she  wanted  any  thing  explain- 
ed, or  cared  what  he  did  ?  She  was  angry,  she 
did  not  quite  know  why — angry  and  wounded — 
hurt  as  if  some  one  had  struck  her,  and  she  did 
not  care  to  stop  and  ask  or  answer  questions. 
She  followed  Mrs.  Anderson  up  stairs,  listening 
doubtfully  to  Francesca's  voluble  explanation — 
how  mademoiselle  had  been  disturbed  by  some 
sounds  in  the  house,  "possibly  ray  lady  herself, 
though  I  was  far  from  thinking  so  when  I  left," 
said  Francesca,  pointedly;  and  how  Mees  Kiitta 
had  insisted  upon  going  to  mass  with  her — 

Jlrs.  Anderson  shook  her  head,  but  turned 
round  to  Kate  at  the  door  with  a  softened  look, 
which  had  something  in  it  akin  to  Bertie's. 
She  kissed  Kate,  though  the  girl  half  averted 
her  face. 

"I  do  not  blame  30U,  my  dear,  but  your  un- 
cle might  not  like  it.  You  must  not  go  again," 
she  said,  thus  gently  placing  the  inferior  matter 
in  the  first  place. 

And  they  went  in,  to  find  the  fire  in  the  ante- 
room burning  all  alone,  as  when  Kate  had  left, 
and  the  calm  little  house  looking  in  its  best  or- 
der, as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  there. 


CHAl^TER  LII. 

That  was  a  curious  day — a  day  full  of  strange 
excitement  and  suppressed  feeling — suppressed 
on  all  sides,  yet  betraying  itself  in  some  inex- 
plainable  way.     Jilrs.  Anderson  made  no  expla- 
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nation  whatever  of  her  earlv  expedition — at 
least,  to  Kate ;  she  did  not  even  refer  to  it. 
She  gave  her  a  little  lecture  at  breakfast  while 
they  sat  alone  together— for  Ombra  did  not 
appear — about  the  inexpediency  of  going  with  ' 
Francesca  to  church.  "I  kuow  that  you  did 
not  mean  any  thing,  my  darling,"  she  said,  ten- 
derlv ;  '•  but  it  is  very  touching  to  see  the  poor 
people  at  their  prayers,  and  I  h.ave  known  a 
girl  to  be  led  away  so,  and  to  desert  her  own 
Church.  Such  an  idea  must  never  be  enter- 
tained for  you  ;  you  are  not  a  private  individu- 
al,  Kate — you  are  a  woman  with  a  great  stake 
in  the  country,  an  example  to  many — " 

'•  Oh  1  I  am  so  tired  of  hearing  that  I  have  a 
stake  in  the  country- 1"  cried  Kate,  who  at  that 
moment,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  sick  of  every 
thing,  and  loathed  her  life  heartily,  and  every 
thing  she  heard  and  saw. 

'•But  that  is  wrong,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  ' 
"You  must  not  be  tired  of  such  an  honor  and 
privilege.  You  must  be  aware,  Kate,  that  an 
ordinary  girl  of  your  years  would  not  be  consid- 
ered and  studied  as  you  have  been.  Had  you 
been  only  my  dear  sister's  child,  and  not  the 
mistress  of  Langton-Courtenay,  even  I  should 
have  treated  you  dift'erently ;  though,  for  your 
own  good,"  Mrs.  Anderson  added,  "I  have  tried 
as  much  as  possible  to  forget  your  position,  and 
look  upon  you  as  my  younger  child." 

Kate's  heart  was  full — full  of  a  yearning  for 
the  old  undoubting  love,  and  yet  a  sense  that 
it  had  been  withdrawn  from  her  by  no  fault  of 
hers,  which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  make 
overtures  of  tenderness,  or  even  to  accept  them. 
She  said,  "I  like  that  best;"  but  she  said  it 
low,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  plate,  and 
her  voice  choking.  And  perhaps  her  aunt  did 
not  hear.  Mrs.  Anderson  had  deliberately 
mounted  upon  her  high  horse.  She  had  in- 
voked, as  it  were,  the  assistance  of  her  chief 
weakness,  and  was  making  use  of  it  freely. 
She  said  a  good  deal  more  about  Kate's  posi- 
tion— about  the  necessity  of  being  faithful  to 
one's  Church,  not  only  as  a  religious,  but  a  pub- 
lic duty;  and  thus  kept  up  the  discussion  till 
breakfast  was  fairly  over.  Then,  as  usual,  Kate 
was  left  alone.  Francesca  had  a  private  inter- 
view after  in  her  mistress's  room,  but  what  was 
s.aid  to  her  was  never  known  to  any  one.  She 
left  it  looking  as  if  tears  still  lay  verj-  near  her 
eyes,  but  not  a  word  did  she  repeat  of  any  ex- 
planation given  to  her — and,  indeed,  avoided 
Kate,  so  that  the  girl  was  left  utterly  alone  in 
the  verj-  heart  of  that  small,  and  once  so  tender, 
household. 

And  thus  life  went  on  strangely,  in  a  mist  of 
suppressed  excitement,  for  some  days.  IIow 
her  aunt  and  cousin  sfient  that  time  ICate  could 
not  tell.  She  saw  little  of  them,  and  scarcely 
cared  to  note  what  visits  they  received,  or  what 
happened.  In  the  seclusion  of  her  own  room 
she  heard  footsteps  coming  and  going,  and  un- 
usual sounds,  but  took  no  notice ;  and,  from 
that  strange  morning  encounter,  saw  no  more 
of  the  Berties,  until  they  made  their  appearance 


suddenly  one  day  in  the  forenoon,  when  Mr. 
Courtenay  was  there ;  when  they  announced 
their  immediate  departure,  and  took  their  leave 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The  parting 
was  a  strange  one  ;  they  all  shook  hands  stitlly 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been  mere  ac- 
quaintances. They  said  not  a  word  of  meeting 
again  ;  and  the  young  men  were  both  agitated, 
looking  pale  and  strange.  When  they  left  at 
last,  ^Ir.  Courtenay,  in  his  airy  way,  remarked 
that  he  did  not  think  Florence  had  agreed  with 
them.  ''They  look  as  if  they  were  both  going 
to  have  the  fever,"  he  said;  "though,  by-tlie- 
bye,  it  is  in  Rome  people  have  the  fever,  not  in 
Florence." 

'•  I  suppose  they  are  sorry  to  leave,"  said 
^Irs.  Anderson,  steadily ;  and  then  the  subject 
dropped. 

It  seemed  to  Kate  as  if  the  world  went  round 
and  round,  and  then  suddenly  settled  back  into 
its  place.  And  by  this  time  all  was  over — ev- 
ery thing  had  stopped  short.  There  was  no 
more  shopping,  nor  even  packing.  Francesca, 
was  equal  to  every  thing  that  remained  to  be 
done  ;  and  the  moment  of  their  own  departure 
drew  very  near. 

Oiubra  drew  down  her  veil  as  they  were  car- 
ried away  out  of  sight  of  Florence  on  the  gentle 
bit  of  railway  which  then  existed,  going  to  the 
North.  And  Jlrs.  Anderson  looked  back  upon 
the  town  with  her  hands  clasped  tight  together 
in  her  lap,  and  tears  in  her  eyes.  Kate  noted 
both  details,  but  even  in  her  own  mind  drew  no 
deductions  from  them.  She  herself  was  con- 
fused in  her  head  as  well  as  in  her  heart,  be- 
wildered, uncertain,  walking  like  some  one  in  a 
dream.  The  last  person  she  saw  in  the  rail- 
way-station was  Antonio  Buoncompagni,  with 
a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  coat.  He  walked  as 
far  as  he  could  go  when  the  slow  little  train  got 
itself  into  motion,  and  took  off  his  hat,  with  a 
little  gesture  which  went  to  Kate's  heart.  Poor 
Antonio! — had  she  perhaps  been  unkind  to  him, 
after  all  ?  There  was  something  sad,  and  yet 
not  painful — something  almost  comforting  in 
the  thought. 

And  so  they  were  really  on  their  way  agnin, 
and  Florence  was  over,  like  yesterday  when  it 
is  past,  and  like  a  tale  that  is  told!  How 
strange  to  think  so  !  A  place  never,  perJiaps, 
to  be  entered  again — never,  certainly,  with  the 
same  feelings  as  now.  Ombra's  veil  was  down, 
and  it  was  thick  and  concealed  her,  and  tears 
stood  in  Mrs.  Anderson's  eyes.  They  had 
their  own  thoughts,  too,  though  Kate  had  no 
clue  to  them.  No  clue  I  Probably  these 
thoughts  dwelt  upon  things  absolutely  un- 
known to  her— probably  they  too  were  saying 
to  themselves,  "  How  strange  to  leave  Florence 
in  the  past— to  be  done  with  it!"  But  had  they 
left  it  in  the  past  ? 

As   for  Jlr.  Courtenay,  he  read  his  paper, 

I  which   he   had    just  received   from   England. 

There  was  a  debate  in  it  about  some  object 

which  interested  him,  and  the   Times  was  full 

of  abuse  of  some  of  his  friends.     The  old  man 
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chuckled  a  little  over  tliis,  as  he  sat  on  the 
comfortable  side,  with  his  back  toward  the  en- 
gine, and  his  rug  tucked  over  his  knees.  lie 
did  not  so  much  as  jrivc  Florence  a  glance  as 
they  glided  away.  What  was  Hecuba  to  him 
or  lie  vo  Hecuba  ?  Nothing  had  liappened  to 
him  tliere.  Nothing  happened  to  him  any- 
where— tiiough  his  ward  gave  him  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  As  for  this  journey  of  his,  it  was  a 
bore,  but  still  it  had  been  successful,  which  was 
something,  and  he  made  himself  extremely 
comfortable,  and  read  over,  as  they  rolled  lei- 
surely along,  every  word  of  tlie  Times, 
And  thus  thev  traveled  home. 


CHATTER  LIII. 

It  is  a  curious  sensation  to  return,  after  a 
long  interval,  to  the  home  of  one's  youth,  es- 
pecially if  one  has  luid  very  great  ideas  of  that 
home,  and  thought  it  magnificent.  Even  a 
short  absence  changes  most  curiously  this  first 
conception  of  grandeur.  Wiien  Kate  ran  into 
Langton-Courtenay  on  her  return,  rushing 
through  the  row  of  new  servants,  who  bowed 
and  courtesied  in  the  hall,  her  sense  of  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  was  intense.  Every 
thing  had  shrunken  somehow  ;  the  rooms  were 
smaller,  the  ceilings  lower,  the  whole  place  di- 
minished. Were  these  the  rooms  which  she 
had  compared  in  her  mind  with  the  suite  in 
which  the  English  ambassadress  gave  her  ball? 
Kate  stoocl  aghast,  blushing  up  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair,  and  felt  so  mortified  that  she  did  not 
remember  to  do  the  honors  to  her  aunt  and 
cousin.  When  she  recollected,  she  went  back 
to  where  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
great  old  hall,  round  the  great  fire-place. 
There  was  a  comfortable  old-fashioned  settle 
by  it,  and  on  this  Sirs.  Anderson  had  seated 
herself,  to  warm  her  frozen  fingers,  and  give 
Kate  time  to  recover  herself. 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  we  shall  find 
eveiy  thing  very  comfortable,"  she  said  to  the 
new  housekeeper,  who  stood  before  her,  courte- 
sying  in  her  rustling  silk  gown,  and  wonder- 
ing already  whether  she  was  to  have  three  mis- 
tresses, or  which  was  to  be  the  "lady  of  the 
house."'  Mrs.  Spigot  felt  instinctively  that  the 
place  was  not  likely  to  suit  her,  when  Kate  ran 
against  the  new  house-maid,  and  made  the  new 
butler  (Mr.  Spigot)  fall  back  out  of  her  way. 
This  was  not  a  dignified  beginning  for  a  young 
lady  coming  home  •,  and  if  the  aunt  was  to  be 
mistress,  it  was  evident  that  the  situation  would 
not  be  what  the  housekeeper  thought. 

"  My  niece  is  a  little  excited  by  coming 
home,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "To-morrow 
Jliss  Courtenay  will  be  rested,  and  able  to  no- 
tice you  all."  And  she  nodded  to  the  servants, 
and  waved  her  hand,  dismissing  them.  If  a 
feeling  passed  through  Sirs.  Anderson's  mind, 
as  she  did  so,  that  this  was  truly  the  position 
that  she  ought  to  have  filled,  and  that  Kate, 


a  chit  of  nineteen,  was  not  half  so  well  endow- 
ed for  it  by  nature  as  she  herself  would  have 
been,  who  can  blame  her?  She  gave  a  sigh 
at  this  thought,  and  then  smiled  graciously  as 
the  servants  went  away,  and  felt  that  to  have 
such  a  house,  and  so  many  servants  under  her 
control,  even  provisionally,  would  be  pleasant. 
The  house-maids  tiiought  her  a  very  atVable 
lady ;  but  the  upper  servants  were  not  so  en- 
thusiastic. Mrs.  Anderson  had  mounted  upon 
her  very  highest  horse.  She  had  put  away  all 
the  vagaries  of  Italian  life,  and  settled  down 
into  the  very  blandest  of  British  matrons.  She 
talked  again  about  proper  feeling,  and  a  regard 
for  the  opinions  of  society.  She  had  resumed 
all  the  caressing  and  instructive  ways  wiiich, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  intercourse,  she 
had  adopted  with  Kate.  And  all  these  senti- 
ments and  habits  came  back  so  readily  that 
there  were  moments  in  which  she  asked  her- 
self, "  Had  she  ever  been  in  Italy  at  all  ?"  But 
yes,  alas!  yes.  Never,  if  she  lived  a  thousand 
years,  could  she  forget  the  three  montiis  just 
past. 

Kate  came  back  with  some  confusion  to  the 
hall,  to  find  Ombra  kneeling  on  the  great  white 
sheep-skin  mat  before  the  fire  ;  while  Mrs.  An- 
derson sat  benignly  on  the  settle,  throwing  off 
her  shawls,  and  loosing  her  bonnet.  Ombra's 
veil  was  thrown  quite  back ;  the  ruddy  glow 
threw  a  pink  reflection  on  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  to  have  thawed  in  the  cheery, 
warm  radiance.  They  were  bright,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  little  moisture  in  them.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  and  drew  her 
down  beside  her. 

I      "This  is  the  warmest  place,"  said  Ombra; 

"  and  your  hands  are  like  ice,  Kate.     But  how 

v,-arm  it  feels  to  be  at  home  in  England ;  and 

I  like  your  house — it  looks  as  if  it  had  never 

!  been  any  thing  but  a  home." 

"It  is  delightful! — it  is  much  larger  and 
handsomer  than  I  supposed,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 
'  son,  from  the  settle.      "With  such  a  place  to 
come  home  to,  dear,  I  think  you  may  be  par- 
doned a  little  sensation  of  pride." 
1       "Oh!  do  you  think  so?"  said  Kate,  grati- 
I  fied.      "I  am   so  very  glad  you  like  it.     It 
'  seems  to  me  so  insignificant,  after  all  we  have 
seen.     I  used  to  think  it  was  the  biggest,  the 
finest,  the  most  delightful  house  in  the  world  ; 
but  if  you  only  knew  how  the  roofs  have  come 
down,  and  the  rooms  have  shrunk! — I  feel  as 
if  I  could  both  laugh  and  cry." 
;       "That  is  quite  natural — quite  natural.    Kate, 
I  have  sent  the  servants  away.     I  thought  you 
would  be  better  able  to  see  them  to-nioiTow," 
said  Mrs.  Anderson.      "But  when  you   have 
warmed  yourself,  I  think  we  may  ask  for  Sirs. 
Spigot  again,  and  go  over  the  rooms,  and  see 
which  we  are  to  live  in.     It  will  not  be  neces- 
san,-  to  open  the  whole  house  for  us  three,  es- 
pecially in  winter.     Besides  our  bedrooms  and 
'  the  dining-room,  I  think  a  snug  little  room  that 
we  can  make  ourselves  comfortable  in — that 
will  be  warm,  and  not  too  large — " 
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It  pleased  Mrs.  Anderson  to  sit  there,  in  the 
■waniith  and  stillness,  and  make  all  these  sug- 
gestions. The  big  house  gave  her  a  sensible 
pleasure.  It  was  delicious  to  think  that  a  small 
room  might  be  chosen  for  comfort,  while  there 
were  miles  of  larger  ones  all  at  her  orders.  She 
smiled  and  beamed  upon  the  two  girls  on  the 
hearth.  And  indeed  it  was  a  pretty  picture — 
Kate  began  to  glow  and  brighten,  with  her  hat 
oil,  and  her  bright  hair  shining  in  the  tire-light. 
Her  traveling-dress  was  trimmed  round  the 
throat  with  white  fur,  like  a  bird's  plumage, 
which  caught  a  pink  tinge  too  from  the  fire- 
light, and  seemed  to  caress  her,  nestling  against 
her  pretty  cheek.  The  journey,  and  the  ar- 
rival, and  all  the  excitement,  had  driven  away, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  all  mists  and  clouds, 
and  there  was  a  pretty  conflict  in  her  face — 
half  pleasure  to  be  at  home,  half  whimsical  dis- 
content with  home.  Ombra,  with  her  veil  quite 
back,  and  her  face  cleared  also  of  some  other 
mystical  veil,  had  her  hand  on  Kate's  shoulder, 
and  was  looking  at  her  kindly,  almost  tenderly  ; 
and  one  of  Ombra's  cheeks  was  getting  more 
than  pink — it  was  crimson  in  the  genial  glow  ^ 
Ae  held  up  her  hand  to  shield  it,  which  looked 
tr.insparent  against  the  fire-light.  Mrs,  Ander- 
son looked  very  complacently,  very  fondly  at 
both.  Now  that  every  thing  was  over,  she  said 
to  herself,  and  they  had  got  home,  surely  at 
least  a  little  interval  of  calm  might  come.  She 
shut  her  eyes  and  her  ears,  and  refused  to  look 
fon^■ard,  refused  to  think  of  the  seeds  sown,  and 
the  results  that  must  come  from  them.  She 
had  been  carried  away  to  permit  and  even  sanc- 
tion many  things  that  her  conscience  disap- 
proved ;  but  perhaps  the  Fates  would  exact  no 
vengeance  this  time — perhaps  all  would  go  well. 
Siie  looked  at  Ombra,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  her  child,  after  so  many  agitations,  looked 
happy  —  yes,  really  happy  —  not  with  feverish 
joy  or  excitement,  but  with  a  genial  quiet  that 
belonged  to  home.  Oh  !  if  it  might  be  so? — 
and  why  might  it  not  be  so? — at  least  for  a 
lime. 

Mr.  Conrtenay  had  staid  in  town,  and  the 
three  ladies  were  alone  in  the  house.  They 
settled  down,  in  a  few  days,  into  ease  and  com- 
fort, which,  after  their  traveling,  was  very  sweet. 
Things  were  different  altogether  from  what 
they  had  been  in  the  Shanklin  cottage;  and 
though  Mrs.  Anderson  was  in  the  place  of  Kate's 
guardian,  yet  Kate  was  no  longer  a  child,  to  be 
managed  for  and  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  way. 
It  was  now  that  the  elder  lady  showed  her  wis- 
dom. It  was  a  sensible  pleasure  to  her  to  gov- 
ern the  great  house ;  here  at  last  she  seemed 
to  have  scope  for  her  powers ;  but  yet,  tliough 
she  ruled,  she  did  so  from  the  background; 
with  heroic  self-denial  she  kept  Kate  in  the 
position  she  was  so  soon  to  occupy  by  right, 
trained  her  for  it,  guided  her  first  steps,  and 
taught  her  what  to  do. 

"  When  you  are  of  age,  this  is  how  you  must 
manage,"  s-hc  would  say. 

*'  But  when  I  am  of  age,  why  should  not  you 


manage  for  me  ?"  Kate  replied ;  and  her  aunt 
made  no  answer. 

They  had  come  together  again,  and  the  old 
love  had  asserted  itself  once  more.  The  mys- 
teries unexplained  had  been  buried  by  common 
consent.  Kate  lulled  her  own  curiosity  to  rest, 
and  when  various  questions  came  to  the  very 
tip  of  her  tongue,  she  bit  and  stilled  that  un- 
ruly member,  and  made  a  not  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  restrain  herself.  But  it  was  a  hard  dis- 
cipline, and  strained  her  strength.  Sometimes, 
when  she  saw  the  continual  letters  which  her 
aunt  and  cousin  were  always  receiving,  curiosity 
would  give  her  a  renewed  pinch.  But  gener- 
ally she  kept  herself  down,  and  pretended  not 
to  see  the  correspondence,  which  was  so  much 
larger  than  it  ever  used  to  be.  She  was  so 
virtuous  even  as  not  to  look  at  the  addresses 
of  the  letters.  "What  good  would  it  do  her  to 
know  who  wrote  them  ?  Of  course  some  must 
be  from  the  Berties,  one  or  both — what  did  it 
matter?  The  Benies  were  notliing  to  Kate; 
and,  whatever  the  connection  might  be,  Kate 
had  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  it  had 
never  been  told  her.  With  this  reasoning  she 
kept  herself  down,  though  she  was  always  sore 
and  disposed  to  be  cross  about  the  hour  of 
breakfast.  Mrs.  Anderson,  for  her  part,  would 
never  see  the  crossness.  She  petted  Kate,  and 
smoothed  her  down,  and  read  out,  with  anxious 
conciliation,  scraps  from  Lady  Barker's  letters, 
and  others  of  a  similarly  indifferent  character; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  letters,  ones 
which  were  not  indifferent  nor  apt  for  quota- 
tion, were  read  by  Ombra.  The  mfimcnt  was 
always  a  disagreeable  one  for  Kate — but  she 
bore  it,  and  made  no  sign. 

But  to  live  side  by  side  with  a  secret  has  a 
very  curious  effect  upon  the  mind;  it  sharpens 
some  faculties,  and  deadens  others  in  the  stran- 
gest way.  Kate  had  now  a  great  many  things 
to  think  of,  and  much  to  do ;  people  came  to 
call,  hearing  she  had  come  home  ;  and  slic 
made  more  acquaintances  in  a  fortnight  than  slie 
had  done  before  in  a  year.  And  yet,  notwitii- 
standing  this,  I  think  it  was  only  a  fortniglit 
that  the  reign  of  peace  and  domestic  hajipiness 
lasted.  During  that  time,  she  made  the  most 
strenuous  effort  a  girl  could  make  to  put  out  of 
her  mind  the  recollection  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  lives  of  her  companions  that  had 
been  concealed  from  her.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
when  she  sat  by  her  cousin's  side,  there  would 
suddenly  rise  up  before  her  a  glimpse  of  that 
group  at  the  door-way  on  the  Lung-Arno,  and 
the  scared  look  with  which  Ombra  had  rushed 
away  ;  or  some  one  of  the  many  evening  scenes 
when  she  was  left  out,  and  the  otiier  four,  clus- 
tered about  the  table,  would  glide  across  her  eyes 
like  a  ghoRt.  Why  was  she  left  out  ?  What 
difference  would  it  have  made  to  them  if  they 
had  made  her  one  of  themselves — was  she  like- 
ly to  have  betrayed  their  secret?  And  then 
Bertie  Hardwiek's  troubled  face  would  come 
before  her,  and  liis  looks,  half-apologetic,  half- 
explanatory — looks  which,  now  she  thought  of 
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them,  seemed  to  have  l)een  so  very  frequent. 
Wliy  was  lie  always  looking  at  Iicr  as  if  he 
wanted  to  explain  ;  as  if  he  were  disturbed  and 
ill  at  case ;  as  if  he  felt  her  to  be  wronged  ? 
Though,  of  course,  she  was  not  in  tiic  least 
wronged,  Kate  said  to  herself,  proudly;  for 
what  was  it  to  her  if  all  the  Eerties  in  the 
world  had  been  at  Ombra's  feet? — Kate  did  not 
want  them  !  Uf  that,  at  least,  she  was  perfect- 
ly sure. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  room  was  a  large  one ;  open- 
ing into  that  of  Ombra  on  the  one  side,  and 
into  an  anteroom,  which  they  could  sit  in,  or 
dress  in,  or  read  and  write  in,  for  it  was  fur- 
nished for  all  uses.  It  was  a  petit  ujipartement, 
charmingly  shut  in  and  cozy,  one  of  the  best 
set  of  rooms  in  the  house,  which  Kate  had  spe- 
cially chosen  for  her  aunt.  Here  the  mother 
and  daughter  met  one  night,  after  a  very  tran- 
quil day  over  the  fire  in  the  central  room.  It 
was  a  bright  fire,  and  the  cozy  chairs  that  stood 
before  it  were  luxurious,  and  the  warm  fire- 
light flickered  through  tlie  large  room,  upon  the 
ruddy  damask  of  the  curtains,  and  the  long  mir- 
ror, and  all  the  pretty  furnishings.  Ombra 
came  in  from  her  own  room  in  her  dressing- 
gown,  with  her  dusky  hair  over  her  shoulders. 
Dusky  were  her  looks  altogether,  like  evening 
in  a  winter's  twilight.  Iler  dressing-gown  was 
of  a,  faint  gray-blue — not  a  pretty  color  in  it- 
self, but  it  suited  Ombra  ;  and  her  long  hair  fell 
over  it  almost  to  her  waist.  She  came  in  noise- 
lessly to  her  mother's  room,  and  it  was  her  voice 
which  first  betrayed  her  presence  there.  Mrs. 
Andei'.-^on  had  been  sitting  thinking,  with  a  very 
serious  face ;  she  started  at  her  child's  voice. 

"I  liave  been  trying  my  very  best  to  bear  it 
— I  think  I  have  done  my  very  best ;  I  have 
smiled,  and  kept  my  temper,  and  tried  to  look 
as  if  I  were  not  ready  to  die  of  misery.  Oil  I 
mamma,  mamma,  can  this  go  on  forever?  "What 
am  I  to  do  ?" 

"Oh,  Ombra,  for  God's  sake  have  patience  I" 
cried  her  mother — "nothing  new  has  happened 
to-day?" 

"Nothing  new! — is  it  nothing  new  to  have 
those  girls  here  from  the  llectory,  jabbering 
about  their  brother?  and  to  know  that  he  is 
coming — next  week,  they  say  ?  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  meet — and  how  are  we  to  meet? 
when  I  think  how  I  took  leave  of  him  last ! 
My  life  is  odious  to  me  I"  cried  the  girl,  sinking 
down  iu  a  chair,  and  covering  her  foce  with  her 
hands.  "I  don't  know  how  to  hold  up  my 
head  and  look  those  people  in  the  face  ;  and 
it  is  worse  when  no  one  comes.  To  live  for 
a  whole,  long,  endless  day  without  seeing  a 
strange  face,  with  Kate's  eyes  going  through 
and  through  me — " 

"Don't  make  things  worse  than  they  are," 
said  her  mother.  "  Oh,  Ombra,  have  a  little 
patience!     Kate  suspects  nothing." 

" Suspects !"  cried  Ombra — "she  knows  there 
is  something — not  what  it  is,  but  that  there  is 
something.  Do  v'ou  think  I  don't  see  her  Icoks 
in  the  morning,  Avheu  the  letters  come  ?     Poor 


I  Kate !  she  will  not  look  at  them  ;  she  is  full  of 
honor — but  to  say  she  does  not  suspect!" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  satisfy  you, 
Ombra,"  said  her  mother.  "Did  not  I  beg  you 
on  my  knees  to  take  her  into  your  confidence  ? 
It  would  have  made  every  thing  so  much  easi- 
er, and  her  so  much  happier." 

"Oh,  mamma,  my  life  is  hard  enough  of  it- 
self— don't  make  it  harder  and  harder!"  cried 
Ombra  ;  and  then  she  laid  down  her  head  upon 
her  mother's  shoulder  and  wej)!.  Poor  Mrs. 
Anderson  bore  it  all  heroically  ;  she  kissed  and 
soothed  her  child,  and  persuaded  her  that  it 
could  not  last  long — that  Bertie  would  bring 
good  news — that  every  thing  would  be  explain- 
ed and  atoned  for  in  the  end.  "There  can  be 
no  permanent  harm,  dear,  no  permanent  harm," 
she  repeated,  "  and  every  body  will  be  sorry  and 
forgive."  And  so,  by  degrees,  Ombra  was  paci- 
fied, and  put  to  bed,  and  forgot  her  troubles. 

This  was  the  kind  of  scene  which  took  place 
night  after  night  in  the  tranquil  house,  where 
all  the  three  ladies  seemed  so  quietly  liap]\v. 
Kate  heard  no  echo  of  it  through  the  thick 
walls  and  curtains,  yet  not  without  troubles  of 
her  own  was  the  heiress.  The  intimation  of 
Bertie's  coming  disturbed  her  too.  She  thought 
she  had  got  quite  composed  about  the  whole 
matter,  willing  to  wait  until  the  secret  should 
be  disclosed,  and  the  connection  between  him 
and  her  cousin,  whatever  it  was,  made  known. 
But  to  have  him  here  again,  with  his  wistful 
looks,  and  the  whole  mystery  to  be  resumed,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  interruption  of  it — this  was 
more  than  Kate  felt  she  could  bear. 


CH^VPTER  LIV. 

The  news  which  had  made  so  much  commo- 
tion in  the  Ilall  came  from  the  llectory  in  a 
very  simple  way.  Edith  and  Minnie  had  come 
up  to  call.  Their  mother  rather  wished  them 
to  do  so  frequently.  She  urged  upon  them  that 
it  might  demand  a  little  sacrifice  of  jiersonal 
feeling,  yet  that  personal  feeling  was  always  a 
thing  that  ought  to  be  sacrificed — it  was  a  good 
moral  exercise,  irrespective  of  every  thing  else  ; 
and  Miss  Courtenay  was  older  and,  no  doubt, 
more  sensible  than  when  she  went  away — not 
likely  to  shock  them  as  she  did  then — and  that 
it  would  be  good  for  her  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
them,  and  pleasant  for  people  to  know  that  they 
went  a  good  deal  to  the  Hall.  All  this  mass 
of  reasoning  was  scarcely  required,  yet  Edith 
and  Minnie,  on  the  whole,  were  glad  to  know- 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  visit  Kate.  They  both 
felt  deeply  that  a  thing  which  you  do  as  a  duty 
takes  a  higher  rank  than  a  thing  you  do  as  a 
pleasure ;  and  their  visits  might  have  taken 
that  profane  character,  had  not  all  this  been 
impressed  upon  them  in  time. 

"  Oh  !  iliss  Courtenay,  we  have  such  news," 
said  Edith  ;  and  Minnie  added,  in  a  parenthesis 
('•  We  are  so  happy !")     "Dear Bertie  is  com- 
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ing  home  for  a  few  days.  He  WTote  that  he  | 
was  so  busy,  lie  could  not  possibly  come ;  but  | 
papa  insisted"  ("I  am  so  glad  papa  insisted,"  [ 
from  Minnie,  who  was  the  accompaniment),  i 
"  and  so  he  is  coming — ^just  for  two  days.  He 
is  going  to  bring  us  the  things  he  bought  for  ! 
us  at  Florence."  (''Oh!  I  do  so  want  to  see  ; 
theml")  ''You  saw  a  gi'cat  deal  of  him  at 
Florence,  did  you  not  ?"  | 

"Yes,  we  saw  him  —  a  great  many  times," 
said  Kate,  noticing,  under  her  eyelids,  how  Om- 
bra  suddenly  caught  her  breath. 

"  He  used  to  mention  you  in  his  letters  at  first 
— only  at  tirst.  I  suppose  you  made  too  many 
friends  to  see  much  of  each  other."  ("Bertie 
is  such  a  fellow  for  society.")  "He  is  reading 
up  now  for  the  bar.  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
that  he  has  given  up  the  Church?" 

"  I  think  I  heard  him  say  so,"  answered  Kate. 

And  then  there  was  a  little  pause.  The 
Hardwick  girls  thought  their  great  news  was 
received  very  coldly,  and  were  indignant  at  the 
want  of  interest  shown  in  "  our  Bertie."  After 
awhile  Edith  explained,  with  some  dignity  : 

"  Of  course  my  brother  is  very  important  to 
us  "("He  is  just  the  very  nicest  boy  that  ever 
was  I"  from  Minnie),  "though  we  can't  expect 
others  to  take  the  same  interest — " 

Kate  had  looked  up  by  instinct,  and  she 
caught  Ombra's  eyes,  which  were  opened  in  a 
curious  little  stare,  with  an  elevation  of  the  eye- 
brows which  spoke  volumes.  Not  the  sarfle 
interest  I  Kate's  heart  grew  a  little  sick,  she 
could  not  tell  why,  and  she  turned  away,  mak- 
ing some  conventional  answer  —  she  did  not 
know  what.  A  pause  again,  and  then  Mrs. 
Anderson  asked,  without  looking  up  from  her 
work, 

"  Is  Mr.  Hardwick  coming  to  the  Rectory 
alone  ?" 

"Oh  yes!  At  least  wc  think  so,"  said  the 
two  girls  in  one. 

"I  ask  because  he  and  his  cousin  were  so  in- 
separable," said  Mrs.  Anderson,  smiling.  "  We 
used  to  say  that  when  one  was  visible  the  other 
could  not  be  far  off." 

"Oh  I  you  mean  Bertie  Eldridge,"  said  Edith, 
"No,  I  am  sure  he  is  not  coming.  Papa  docs 
not  like  our  Bertie  to  be  so  much  with  iiim  as 
he  has  been.  We  do  not  think  Bertie  Eldridge 
a  nice  companion  for  him,"  said  the  serious 
young  woman,  who  rather  looked  down  upon 
the  boys,  and  echoed  her  parents'  sentiments, 
without  any  sense  of  inappropriateness.  "No, 
we  don't  at  all  like  them  to  be  so  much  togeth- 
er,'' said  Minnie.  Again  Kate  turned  round 
instinctively.  This  time  Ombra  was  smiling, 
almost  laughing,  with  quite  a  gay  light  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Of  course  that  is  a  subject  beyond  me," 
said  Mrs.  Anderson.  "They  seemed  much  at- 
tached to  each  other."  And  then  the  matter 
dropped,  and  the  girls  entered  upon  parish  news, 
which  left  them  full  scope  for  prattle.  Edith 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  neigliboring 
clergyman,  and  accordingly  she  was  more  than 


ever  clerical  and  parochial  in  all  her  ways  of 
thinking ;  while  Minnie  looked  forward  with  a 
flutter,  half  of  fear  and  half  of  excitement,  to 
becoming  the  eldest  Miss  Hardwick,  and  hav- 
ing to  manage  the  Sunday-school  and  decorate 
the  church  by  herself. 

"  Wliat  shall  I  do  when  Edith  is  married  ?" 
was  the  burden  of  all  the  talk  she  ventured 
upon  alone.  "Mamma  is  so  much  occupied, 
she  can't  give  very  much  assistance,"  she  said. 
"  Oh  !  dear  Miss  Courtenay,  if  you  would  come 
and  help  me  sometimes,  when  Edith  goes  away." 

"  I  will  do  any  thing  I  can,"  said  Kate,  short- 
ly. And  the  two  girls  withdrew  at  last,  some- 
what cliilled  by  tiic  want  of  sympathy.  Had 
they  but  known  what  excitement,  what  commo- 
tion their  simple  news  carried  into  that  still 
volcano  of  a  house! 

He  was  to  come  in  a  week.  Kate  schooled 
herself  to  be  very  strong  and  think  nothing  of 
it,  but  her  heart  grew  sick  when  she  thought  of 
the  Florence  scenes  all  over  again — perhaps 
worse,  for  at  Florence  at  least  there  were  two. 
And  to  Ombra  the  dny  passed  with  feverish 
haste,  and  all  her  pretenses  at  tranquillity  and 
good-humor  began  to  fail  in  the  rising  tide  of 
excitement. 

"I  shall  be  better  again  when  he  has  gone 
away,"  she  said  to  her  mother.  "But  oh!  how 
can  I — how  can  I  take  it  quietly?  Could  you, 
if  you  were  in  my  position?  Think  of  all  the 
misery  and  uncertainty.  And  he  must  be  com- 
ing for  a  purpose.  He  would  not  come  unless 
he  had  something  to  say." 

"Oh!  Ombra,  if  there  was  any  thing,  why 
should  it  not  be  said  in  a  letter?"  cried  her 
mother.  "  You  have  letters  often  enough.  I 
wish  you  would  just  put  them  in  your  pocket, 
and  not  read  them  at  the  breakfast-table.  You 
keep  me  in  terror  lest  Kate  should  see  the  hand- 
writing or  something.  After  all  our  precau- 
tions— " 

"  Can  you  rfeally  suppose  that  Kate  is  so  ig- 
norant ?"  said  Ombra.  "Do  you  think  she  does 
not  know  well  enough  whom  my  letters  arc 
from  ?" 

"Then,  for  God's  sake,  if  you  think  so,  let 

me  tell  her,  and  be  done  with  this  horrible  se- 

!  cret,"  cried  her  mother.      "It  kills  me  to  keep 

I  up   this   concealment;  and  if  you  think  she 

'  knows,  why,  why  should  it  go  on  ?" 

"  You  are  so  impetuous,  mamma !"  said  Om- 
!  bra,  with  a  smile.  "There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  her  guessing,  and  direct  informa- 
tion procured  from  ourselves.  And  how  can  wc 
tell  what  she  might  do?  She  would  interfere  ; 
it  is  bar  nature.  You  would  not  trust  any  thing 
80  serious  to  such  a  child." 

"  Kate  is  not  a  child  now,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. "And  oh!  Ombra,  if  you  will  consider 
how  ungrateful,  how  untrue,  how  unkind  it  is — " 

"Stop,  mamma!"  cried  Ombra,  with  a  flush 
of  angry  color.  "That  is  enough — that  is  a 
great  deal  too  much — ungrateful !  Are  we  ex- 
pected to  be  grateful  to  Kate?  You  will  tell 
me  next  to  look  up  to  her,  to  reverence  her — " 
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"  Oinbra,  you  have  always  been  hard  upon 
Kate." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,"  cried  Ombra,  suddenly 
giving  way  to  a  little  burst  of  weeping.  "If 
you  consider  how  ditfcrent  her  position  is —  All  i 
tins  wretched  complication— every  thing  that 
has  happened  lately — would  have  been  unneces- 
sary if  I  had  had  the  same  prospects  as  Kate. 
Every  thing  would  have  gone  on  easily  then. 
Tiiere  would  have  been  no  need  for  concealment 
— no  occasion  for  deceit." 

"That  is  not  Kate's  faidt,"  said  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, who  was  at  her  wits'  end. 

"  Oh  I  mother,  mother,  don't  worry  me  out  of 
my  senses  I  Did  I  say  it  was  Kate's  fault?  It 
is  no  one's  fault.  But  all  we  poor  miserables 
must  suffer  as  if  it  were.  And  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  and  it  is  so  hard,  so  hard  to  bear !" 

"Ombra,  I  told  you  to  count  the  cost,"  said 
^Irs.  Anderson.  "I  told  you  it  would  be  no 
easy  business.  You  thought  you  had  strength 
of  mind  for  the  struggle  then." 

"And  it  turns  out  that  I  have  no  strength  of 
mind,"  cried  Ombra,  almost  wildly.  And  then 
sVie  started  up  and  went  to  her  own  room  again, 
wliere  her  mother  could  hear  her  sighing  and 
moaning  till  she  fell  asleep. 

These  night  scenes  took  away  from  Mrs.  An- 
derson's enjoyment  of  the  great  mansion,  and 
the  many  servants,  and  that  luxurious  room 
which  Kate's  affection  had  selected  for  her  aunt. 
She  sat  over  the  fire  when  she  was  left  alone, 
and  would  wonder  and  ask  herself  what  would 
come  of  it,  what  could  ever  come  of  it,  and 
whether  it  was  possible  that  she  should  ever  be 
happy  again.  She  looked  back  with  a  longing 
which  she  could  not  subdue  upon  the  humble 
days  at  Shanklin,  when  they  were  all  so  happy. 
The  little  tiny  cottage,  the  small  rooms,  all  rose 
up  before  her.  The  drawing-room  itself  was 
not  half  so  large  as  jNIrs.  Anderson's  bedroom 
at  Langtou-Courtenay.  But  what  happy  days 
these  had  been  !  She  was  not  an  old  woman, 
though  she  was  Ombra's  mother.  It  was  not 
as  if  life  was  nearly  over  for  her,  as  if  she  could 
look  forward  to  a  speedy  end  of  all  her  trou- 
bles. And  she  knew  better  than  Ombra  that 
somehow  or  other  the  world  always  exacts  pun- 
ishment, whether  immediately  or  at  an  after  pe- 
riod, from  those  who  transgress  its  regulations. 
She  said  to  herself  mournfully  that  things  do 
not  come  right  in  life  as  they  do  in  story-books. 
Her  daughter  had  taken  a  weak  and  foolish  step, 
and  she  too  had  shared  in  the  folly  by  consent- 
ing to  it.  She  had  done  so,  she  could  not  ex- 
plain to  herself  why,  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment. And  though  Ombra  was  capable  of  hop- 
ing that  some  wonderful  chain  of  accidents 
might  occur  to  solve  every  difficulty,  Mrs.  An- 
derson was  not  young  enough,  or  inexperienced 
enough,  to  think  any  thing  of  the  kind  possible. 
Accidents  happen,  she  was  aware,  when  you  do 
not  want  them,  not  when  you  do.  When  a. 
catastrophe  is  foreseen  and  calculated  upon,  it 
never  happens.  In  such  a  case,  the  most  rot- 
ten vessel  that  ever  sunk  in  a  storm  will  weath- 


er a  cyclone.  Fate  would  not  interfere  to 
help  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Anderson  considered  how 
slowly  and  steadily  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture works,  and  how  little  it  is  likely  to  suit  it- 
self to  any  pressure  of  human  necessity,  her 
heart  grew  sick  within  her.  She  had  a  higher 
opinion  of  her  niece  than  Ombra  had,  and  she 
knew  that  Kate  would  Iiave  been  a  tower  of 
strength  and  protection  to  them,  besides  all  the 
embarrassment  that  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  all  tlie  i)ain  and  shame  of  deceit.  But 
what  could  she  do  ?  The  young  people  were 
stronger  than  she,  and  had  overridden  all  her 
remonstrances  ;  and  now  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  carry  on  as  steadily  as  jjossible  —  to 
conceal  the  secret  —  to  hope  that  something 
might  happen,  unlikely  though  she  knew  that 
was. 

Thus  was  this  gentle  household  distracted 
and  torn  asunder;  for  there  is  no  such  painful 
thing  in  the  world  to  carry  about  with  one  as  a 
secret.  It  will  thrust  itself  to  the  surface,  not- 
withstanding the  most  elaborate  attempts  to 
heap  trifles  and  the  common  routine  of  life  over 
it.  It  is  like  a  living  thing,  and  moves,  or 
breathes,  or  cries  out  at  the  wrong  moment, 
disclosing  itself  under  the  most  elaborate  cov- 
ers ;  and  finally,  howsoever  ]>eople  may  deceive 
themselves,  it  is  never  really  hidden.  "While 
we  are  throwing  tlie  embroidered  veil  over  it, 
and  flattering  ourselves  that  it  is  buried  in  con- 
cealment dark  as  night,  our  friends  all  the  time 
are  watching  it  throb  under  the  veil,  and  won- 
dering with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  according  to  their 
dispositions,  how  we  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  hidden  from  them.  The  best  we 
can  do  for  our  secret  is  to  confuse  the  reality 
of  it,  most  often  making  it  look  a  great  deal 
worse  than  it  is.  And  this  was  what  Ombra 
and  her  mother  were  doing,  while  i)Oor  Kate 
looked  on  wistful,  seeing  all  their  transparent 
manoeuvres  ;  and  a  choking,  painful  sense  of 
concealment  was  in  the  air — a  feeling  that  any 
moment  some  volcano  might  burst  forth. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

It  was  a  week  later  before  Bertie  came.  Ho 
was  brought  to  call  by  his  mother  and  sisters 
in  great  delight  and  pomp  ;  and  then  there  en- 
sued the  strangest  scene,  of  which  only  half  tlie 
company  had  the  least  comprehension.  The 
room  which  Kate  had  chosen  as  their  sitting- 
room  was  an  oblong  room,  with  another  small- 
er one  opening  from  it.  This  small  room  was 
almost  ojiposite  the  fire-place  in  the  larger  one, 
and  made  a  draught  which  some  people — in- 
deed, most  people — objected  to ;  but  as  the 
broad  open  door-way  was  amply  curtained,  and 
a  great  deal  of  sun  came  in  along  with  the  im- 
aginary draught,  the  brightness  of  the  place  won 
the  day  against  all  objections.  The  little  i"oom 
was  thus  preserved  from  the  air  of  secrecy  and 
retirement  common  to  such  rooms.     No  one 
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could  retire  to  flirt  there  ;  no  one  could  listen  j 
unseen  to  conversations  not  intended  for  them. 
The  piano  was  placed  in  it,  and  the  writing-ta- 
ble, under  the  broad  recessed  window,  which 
filled  the  whole  end  of  it.     It  was  light  as  a 
lantern,  swept  by  the  day-light  from  side  to  side, 
and  the  two  fires  kept  it  as  warm  as  it  was 
bright.     "When  Mrs.  Ilardwick  sailed  in,  bear-  j 
ing  under  her  convoy  her  two  blooming  girls  ; 
close  behind  her,  and  the  tall  brother  towering  ' 
over  their  heads,  a  more  proud  or  happy  wom- 
an could  not  be. 

'•  I  have  brought  my  Bertie  to  see  you,"  she 
said,  all  the  seriousness  of  that  "sense  of  duty  " 
which  weighed  upon  her  ordinary  demeanor  melt- 
ing for  the  moment  in  her  motherly  delight  and 
pride.  '"  He  was  so  modest  we  could  scarcely 
persuade  him  to  come,  lie  thought  you  might 
think  he  was  presuming  on  your  acquaintance 
abroad,  and  taking  as  much  liberty  as  if  lie  had 
been  an  intimate — " 

*'  I  think  Mr.  Hardwick  might  very  well  take 
as  much  liberty  as  that,''  cried  Kate,  moved,  in 
spite  of  herself,  to  resentment  with  this  obsti- 
nate make-believe.  Her  aunt  looked  up  at  her 
with  such  pain  in  her  eyes  as  is  sometimes  seen 
in  the  eyes  of  animals,  who  can  make  us  no 
other  protest. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Bertie  again," 
said  Mrs.  Anderson,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  a  smile.  "  He  is  a  Shanklin  acquaint- 
ance, too.     We  are  old  friends." 

And  he  shook  hands  with  all  of  them  solemn- 
ly, his  face  turning  all  manner  of  colors,  and  his 
eves  fi.xed  on  the  ground.  Ombra  was  the  last 
to  approach,  and  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  she 
did  not  say  a  word;  neither  did  she  lift  her 
eves  to  look  at  him.  They  stood  by  each  oth- 
er for  a  second,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  cast 
down,  and  a  flush  of  misery  upon  both  their 
faces.  Was  it  merely  misery?  It  could  not 
but  be  painful  meeting  thus,  they  who  had  part- 
ed so  differently ;  but  Kate,  who  could  not  re- 
move her  eyes  from  them,  wondered,  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  sombre  cloud  which  seemed  to  have 
come  in  with  Bertie,  and  to  have  wrapped  her 
round — wondered  what  other  feeling  might  be 
in  their  minds?  Was  it  not  a  happiness  to 
stand  together  even  now,  and  here? — to  be  in 
the  same  room? — to  touch  each  other's  hands? 
Even  amidst  all  this  pain  of  suppression  and 
concealment  was  there  not  something  more  in 
it  ?  She  felt  as  if  fascinated,  unable  to  with- 
draw her  eyes  from  them ;  but  they  remained 
together  only  for  a  moment ;  and  Bertie's  sis- 
ters, who  did  not  think  Miss  Anderson  of  much 
importance,  did  not  even  notice  the  meeting. 
Bertie  himself  withdrew  to  Mrs.  Anderson's 
yidc,  and  began  to  talk  to  her  and  to  his  moth- 
er. The  girls,  disappointed  (for  naturally  they 
v.ould  have  preferred  that  he  should  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  the  heiress),  sat  down  by  Kate. 
Ombra  drop7>ed  noiselessly  on  a  chair  close  to 
t!ic  door-way  between  the  two  rooms ;  and  after 
a  few  minutes  she  said  to  her  cousin,  "Will  you 
pardon  me  if  I  finish  my  letter  for  the  post  ?" 


and  went  into  the  inner  room,  and  sat  down  at 
the  writing-table. 

"  She  writes  a  great  deal,  doesn't  she?"  said 
Edith  Hardwick.  "  Is  she  literary.  Miss  Court e- 
nay  ?  I  asked  Bertie,  but  he  could  not  tell  me. 
I  thought  she  would  not  mind  doing  something, 
perhaps,  for  the  '  Parish  Magazine.'  " 

"  Edith  docs  most  of  it  herself,"  said  Minnie. 
("Oh  I  Minnie,  for  shame!")  "And  do  you 
know.  Miss  Courtcnay,  siie  had  something  in 
the  last  '  Monthly  Packet.' "  ("  Please,  don't, 
Minnie,  please !  What  do  you  su])posc  Miss 
Courtcnay  cares?")  "I  shall  bring  it  up  to 
show  you  next  time  I  come." 

"Indeed  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind!" 
said  Edith,  blushing.  And  Kate  made  a  pretty 
little  civil  speech,  which  would  have  been  quite 
real  and  genuine,  had  not  her  mind  been  so  oc- 
cupied with  other  things ;  but  with  the  drama 
actually  before  her  eyes,  how  could  she  think 
of  stories  in  the  "Monthly  Packet  ?"  Her  eyes 
went  from  one  to  the  other  as  they  sat  with  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  room  between  them ;  and 
this  absorption  made  her  look  much  more  su- 
perior and  lofty  than  she  was  in  reality,  or  had 
any  thouglit  of  being.  Yes,  she  said  to  herself, 
it  was  best  so — the}  could  not  possibly  talk  to 
each  other  as  strangers.  It  was  best  that  they 
should  thus  get  out  of  siglit  of  each  other  almost 
— avoid  any  intercourse.  But  how  strange  it 
was ! 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  odd  that  Bertie,  know- 
ing the  world  as  he  does,  should  be  so  shy  ?" 
said  Edith.  ("Oh!  he  is  so  shy!"  cried  Minnie.) 
"  He  made  as  many  excuses  as  a  frightened  lit- 
tle girl.  'They  won't  want  to  see  me,'  he  said. 
'  Miss  Conrtenay  will  know  it  is  not  rudeness  on 
my  part  if  I  don't  call.  Why  should  I  go  and 
bother  them  ?'     We  dragged  him  here !" 

"We  dragged  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head," 
said  Minnie,  who  was  the  wit  of  the  family. 

And  Kate  did  her  best  to  laugh. 

"I  did  not  think  he  had  been  so  shy,"  she 
said.  *'  He  wanted,  I  suppose,  to  have  you  all 
to  himself,  and  not  to  lose  his  time  making  vis- 
its.    How  long  is  he  to  stay  ?" 

Edith  and  Minnie  looked  at  each  other.  The 
question  had  already  been  discussed  between 
their  mother  and  themselves  whether  Bertie 
would  be  asked  to  dinner,  or  whether,  indeed, 
they  might  not  all  be  asked,  with  the  addition 
of  Edith's  betrothed,  who  was  visiting  also  at 
the  Rectoiy.  Tiiey  all  thought  it  would  be  a 
right  thing  for  Kate  to  do ;  and,  of  course,  as 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  tlicrc,  it  would  be  so  easy, 
and  in  every  way  so  nice.  They  looked  at  eacli 
other,  accordingly,  with  a  little  consciousness. 

"  He  is  to  stay  till  Monday,  I  think,"  said 
Edith  ;  "  or  perhaps  wc  might  coax  him  to  give 
us  another  day,  if—"  She  was  going  to  say  if 
there  was  any  reason,  but  that  seemed  a  iiiut 
too  ])lain. 

"That  is  not  a  very  long  visit,"  said  Kate. 
And  then,  without  a  liint  of  a  dinner-party,  she 
plunged  into  the  pniish,  that  admirable  ground 
of  escaj»c  in  all  dilliculties. 
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They  had  got  into  the  very  depths  of  chari- 
ties, and  coals,  and  saving -clubs,  when  Mrs. 
Ilardwick  rose. 

*'\Vc  are  such  a  large  party,  we  must  not 
inflict  ourselves  upon  you  loo  long,"  said  Mrs. 
Ilardwick.  She,  too,  was  a  little  disappointed 
that  there  was  not  a  word  about  a  dinner.  She 
thought  Mrs.  Anderson  should  have  known  wliat 
lier  duty  was  in  the  circumstances,  and  should 
have  given  her  niece  a  hint;  "but  I  hope  we 
sliall  all  meet  again  before  my  son  goes  away." 

And  then  there  was  a  second  shaking  of 
hands.  "When  all  was  over,  and  the  party  were 
moving  off,  Kate  turned  to  Bertie,  who  was 
last. 

"You  have  not  taken  leave  of  Orabra,"  she 
said,  looking  full  at  him. 

lie  colored  to  his  hair  ;  he  made  her  a  con- 
fused bow,  and  hurried  into  the  room  where 
Onibra  was.  Kate,  with  a  sternness  wliich  was 
very  strange  to  her,  watched  the  two  figures 
against  the  light.  Ombra  did  not  move.  She 
spoke  to  him  apparently  without  even  looking 
up  from  her  letter.  A  dozen  words  or  so — no 
more.  Then  there  came  a  sudden  cry  from  the 
other  door,  by  which  the  mother  and  daughters 
were  going  out. 

"Oh!  we  have  forgotten  Miss  Anderson!" 
and  the  whole  stream  flowed  back. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  Ombra's  fault ;  but  she  was 
writing  for  the  post,"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
calling  to  her. 

Ombra  came  forward  to  the  door-way,  very 
pale,  even  to  her  lips,  bat  smiling,  and  shook 
hands  three  times,  and  repeated  that  it  was 
her  fault.  And  then  the  procession  streamed 
away. 

"  That  girl  looks  very  unhealthy,"  Mrs.  Hard- 
wick  said,  when  they  were  walking  down  the 
avenue.  "I  shall  try  and  find  out  from  her 
mother  if  there  is  consumption  in  the  family, 
and  advise  them  to  try  the  new  remedy.  Did 
you  notice  what  a  color  her  lips  were  ?  She 
is  very  retiring,  poor  thing ;  and,  I  must  say, 
never  puts  herself  the  least  in  the  way." 

"Do  you  think  she  is  pretty,  Bertie?"  said 
the  sisters,  together. 

"Pretty?  Oh  !  I  can't  tell.  lam  no  judge," 
said  Bertie.  "Look  here,  mamma,  I  am  going 
to  see  old  Stokes,  the  keeper.  lie  used  to  be  a 
great  friend  of  mine.  If  I  don't  make  up  to  you 
before  you  reach  home,  I"ll  be  back  at  least 
before  it  is  dark." 

"Before  it  is  dark  !"  said  Mrs.  Hardwick,  in 
dismay.  But  Bertie  was  gone.  "I  suppose 
young  men  must  have  their  way,"  she  said, 
looking  after  him.  "  But  you  must  not  think, 
girls,  that  people  are  any  the  happier  for  hav- 
ing their  way.  On  the  contrarv-,  you  who  have 
been  educated  to  submit  have  a  much  better 
preparation  for  life.  I  hope  dear  Bertie  will 
never  meet  with  any  serious  disappointment," 
she  added,  with  a  sigh, 

"Oh!  mamma,  serious  disappointment!  when 
he  has  always  succeeded  in  every  thing!"  cried 
the  girls,  in  their  duet. 


"For  he  could  not  bear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ilard- 
wick, shaking  her  head.  "  It  would  be  doubly, 
doubly  hard  upon  him  ;  for  he  has  never  Iteen 
trained  to  bear  it — never,  I  may  say,  since  he 
left  the  nursen.-,  and  got  out  of  my  hands." 

At  this  time  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock,  a 
dull  winter  afternoon,  not  severe,  but  dim  and 
mournful.  It  was  tlie  grayness  of  frost,  how- 
ever, not  of  damp,  which  was  in  the  air ;  and 
Kate,  who  was  restless,  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  long  walk.  She  was  glad  to 
escape  from  this  heavy  atmosphere  of  home ; 
she  said,  somewhat  bitterly,  that  it  was  best  to 
leave  them  together  to  unbosom  themselves,  to 
tell  each  other  all  those  secrets  which  were  not 
to  be  confided  to  her ;  and  to  compare  notes,  no 
doubt,  as  to  how  he  was  looking,  and  how  they 
were  to  find  favorable  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing again.  Kate's  heart  was  sore — she  was  irri- 
tated by  the  mystery  which,  after  all,  was  so  plain 
to  her.  She  saw  the  secret  thing  moving  under- 
neath the  cover — the  only  difficulty  she  had  was 
to  decide  what  kind  of  secret  it  was.  What 
was  the  relationship  between  Bertie  and  Ombra? 
Were  they  only  lovers? — were  they  something 
more  ? — and  what  had  Bertie  Eldridge  to  do 
with  it  ?  Kate,  indignant,  would  not  permit 
herself  to  think ;  but  the  questions  came  sur- 
ging up  in  her  mind  against  her  will.  She  had 
a  little  basket  in  her  hand.  She  was  carrying 
some  grapes  and  wine  to  old  Stokes,  the  dis- 
abled keeper,  who  was  dying,  and  whom  every 
body  made  much  of.  On  her  way  to  his  cot- 
tage, she  had  to  pass  that  little  nook  where  the 
brook  was,  and  where  she  had  first  seen  Bertie 
Ilardwick.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
it  since  her  return,  and  she  paused,  half  in  an- 
ger and  bitterness,  half  with  a  softening  swell  of 
recollection.  How  rich  and  sweet  and  warm 
and  delicious  it  had  been  that  summer  evening, 
with  the  blossom  still  on  the  hawthorns,  and 
the  grass  like  velvet,  and  the  soft  little  waterfall 
tinkling.  IIow  every  thing  was  changed  ! — the 
bushes  all  black  with  frost,  the  trees  bare  of  their 
foliage,  with  here  and  there  a  ragged  red  leaf  at 
the  end  of  a  bough,  the  brook  tinkling  with  a 
sharp  metallic  sound.  Every  thing  else  was  fro- 
zen and  still — all  the  insect  life  of  summer,  all 
the  movements  and  rustlings  of  grass  and  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  flowers  and  the  leaves  were 
gone,  the  grass  bound  fast  in  an  icy  coat. 
"But  not  more  different,"  Kate  thought,  "  than 
were  other  matters — more  important  than  the 
grass  and  flowers." 

She  was  roused  from  her  momentary  reverie 
by  the  sound  of  a  footstep  ringing  clear  and 
sharp  along  the  frosty  road ;  and  before  she 
could  get  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  little  coppice 
which  encircled  that  haunt  of  her  childhood, 
Bertie  Hardwick  came  suddenly  up  to  her. 
The  sight  of  her  startled  the  young  man — but 
in  what  way?  A  flush  of  delight  rushed  over 
his  face — he  brightened  all  over,  as  it  seemed, 
eyes  and  mouth  and  every  feature.  He  came 
forward  to  her  with  impetuous  steps,  and  took 
her  hand  before  she  was  aware. 
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'■I  was  thinking  of  you,"  he  cried  ;  "longing 
to  meet  you  just  here,  not  believing  it  possible 
— oh,  Kate  I — Miss  Courtenay,  I  beg  your  par- 
don.    I — I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

He  did  not  give  uj)  her  hand,  though ;  he 
stood  and  gazed  at  her  with  such  pleasure  in  his 
eyes  as  could  not  be  misconstnied.  And  then 
the  most  curious  phenomenon  came  into  being 
— a  thing  most  wonderful,  not  to  be  explained. 
All  the  anger  and  the  suspicion  and  the  bitter- 
ness suddenly,  in  a  moment,  fled  out  of  Kate's 
heart — they  fled  like  evil  spirits  exorcised  and 
put  to  flight  by  something  better  than  thej-. 
Kate  was  too  honest  to  conceal  what  was  in  her 
mind.  She  did  not  draw  away  her  hand  ;  she 
looked  at  him  full  with  her  candid  eyes. 

"Mr.  Eertie,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  you 
here.  I  can't  help  remembering ;  and  I  should 
be  glad — very  glad  to  meet  you  anywhere; 
but—" 

He  dropped  her  hand ;  he  put  np  both  his 
own  to  his  face,  as  if  to  cover  its  shame ;  and 
then,  with  a  totally  changed  tone,  and  a  voice 
from  which  all  the  gladness  had  gone,  he  said, 
slowly, 

"I  know;  but  I  am  not  allowed  to  explain 
— I  can  not  explain.  Oh,  Kate  I  you  know  no 
haiin  of  me,  do  you  ?  You  have  never  known 
or  heard  that  I  was  without  sense  of  honor? 
trust  me,  if  you  can!  Nothing  in  it, not  any 
one  thing,  is  my  fault." 

Kate  started  as  if  she  had  been  struck,  and 
every  thing  that  had  wondered  her  came  back 
in  sevenfold  strength.  She  could  not  keep  even 
a  tone  of  contempt  out  of  her  voice. 

"I  have  heard,"  she  said,  "that  there  was 
honor  among  thieves :  do  you  throw  the  blame 
upon  Ombra — all  the  blame  ?  I  suppose  it  is 
the  way  men  do.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Hardwick!" 
And,  before  he  could  say  a  word,  she  was  gone 
— flying  past  him,  indignant,  contemptuous, 
wounded  to  the  core. 

As  she  came  back  from  the  keeper's  cottage, 
when  the  afternoon  was  duller  than  ever,  and 
the  sky  seemed  to  be  dropping  over  the  tree- 
tops,  Kate  thought  she  saw,  in  one  of  the  roads 
which  crossed  the  avenue,  the  flutter  of  a  lady's 
shawl.  The  girl  was  curious  in  her  excite- 
ment, and  she  paused  behind  a  tree  to  watch. 
After  a  short  time  the  fluttering  shawl  drew 
nearer.  It  was  Ombra,  clinging  close  to  Ber- 
tie Hardwick's  arm — turning  to  him  a  pale  face 
full  of  care  and  anxiety.  Tiiey  were  discuss- 
ing their  dark  concerns — their  secrets.  Kate 
rushed  home  without  once  stopping  or  drawing 
breath. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Tnis  incident  passed  as  all  incidents  do,  and 
the  blank  of  common  life  returned.  How  short 
those  moments  of  action  are  in  existence,  and 
how  long  are  the  dull  intenals — those  intervals 
whicli  count  for  nothing,  and  yet  are  life  itself  I 
Bertie  Hardwick  went  away  only  af:cr  sundry- 


unsuccessful  eflforts  on  the  part  of  his  family  to 
unite  the  party  from  the  Hall  with  that  at  the 
Rectory.  Mrs.  Hardwick  would  willingly,  very 
willingly,  have  asked  them  to  dinner,  even  af- 
ter the  disappointment  of  discovering  that  thev 
did  not  mean  to  ask  Bertie.  She  was  stojjped, 
however,  by  a  very  commonplace  hinderancc 
— where  was  she  to  find  gentlemen  enough  on 
short  notice  to  balance  all  those  three  ladies? 
Mr.  Hardwick,  Bertie,  and  Edith's  betrothed 
made  the  tale  correct  to  begin  with — but  three 
more  gentlemen  in  a  country  parish  on  two 
days'  notice !  It  was  impossible.  All  that 
Mrs.  Hardwick  could  do  was  to  ask,  depreca- 
tingly,  that  the  ladies  would  come  to  a  family 
dinner,  "  very  quiet,"  she  said  ;  "you  must  not 
suppose  I  mean  a  party."  Mrs.  Anderson,  with 
her  best  and  most  smiling  looks,  accepted  readi- 
l}'.  "But  Ombra  is  not  very  well,"  she  said  ; 
"I  fear  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  her.  And 
dear  Kate  has  such  a  bad  cold — she  caught  it 
walking  across  the  park  the  other  evening  to 
old  Stokes  the  keeper's  cottage." 

"To  old  Stokes  1"  cried  Mrs.  Hardwick. 
"Wliy,  my  Bertie  was  there  too."  And  she 
added,  looking  grave,  after  that  burst  of  radi- 
ance, "The  old  man  was  a  great  favorite  with 
every  body.     We  all  go  to  see  him." 

"So  I  hear,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  smiling; 
and  next  day  she  put  on  her  best  gown,  poor 
soul!  and  went  patiently  down  to  the  Rectory 
to  dinner,  and  made  a  great  many  apologies  for 
her  girls.  She  did  not  enjoy  it  much,  and  she 
had  to  explain  that  the  first  chill  of  England 
after  Italy  had  been  too  much  for  Kate  and 
Ombra.  "We  had  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
for  some  years  before,"  she  added,  "so  that 
this  is  almost  their  first  experience  of  the  se- 
verity of  winter.  But  a  few  days  indoors,  I 
hope,  will  make  them  all  right." 

Edith  Hardwick  could  not  believe  her  eyes 
when,  next  day,  the  day  before  Bertie  left,  she 
saw  Miss  Anderson  walking  in  the  park.  "  Do 
you  think  it  possible  it  was  not  true  ?"  she  and 
her  sister  asked  each  other  in  consternation ; 
but  neither  they,  nor  wiser  persons  than  they, 
could  have  determined  that  question.  Ombra 
was  not  well,  nor  was  Kate.  They  were  both 
disturbed  in  their  youthful  being  almost  beyond 
the  limits  of  self-control.  Mrs.  Anderson  had, 
in  some  respects,  to  bear  both  their  burdens; 
but  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  sigh,  that  her 
shoulders  were  used  to  it.  Slie  had  borne  the 
yoke  in  her  youth,  she  had  been  trained  to  bear 
a  great  deal,  and  say  very  little  about  it.  And 
so  tlie  emotion  of  the  incident  gradually  died 
away,  growing  fainter  and  larger  in  the  stillness, 
and  the  monotony  came  back  as  of  old! 

But,  oh  !  how  pleasant  the  monotony  of  old 
would  have  been,  how  delightful,  had  there  been 
nothing  but  the  daily  walks,  the  daily  talks,  the 
afternoon  drives,  the  cheerful  discussions,  and 
cheerful  visits,  which  had  made  their  simple  life 
at  Shanklin  so  sweet.  All  that  was  over,  an- 
other cycle  of  existence  had  come  in. 

I  think  another  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
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Bertie's  visit,  and  cveiy  thing  had  been  very  ] 
quiet — and  the  quiet  had  been  very  intolerable. 
Sometimes  almost  a  semblance  of  confidential 
intercourse  would  be  set  uj)  among  them,  and 
Ombra  would  lean  upon  Kate,  and  Kates  heart 
melt  toward  Ombra.  This  took  place  general- 
ly in  the  evening,  when  they  sat  together  in  the 
fire-light,  before  the  lamp  was  brought,  and  talk- 
ed the  kind  of  shadowy  talk  which  belongs  to 
that  hour. 

"Look  at  my  aunt  upon  the  wall!"  Kate 
cried  one  evening,  in  momentary  amusement : 
"  how  gigantic  she  is,  and  how  she  nods  and 
beckons  at  us'."  Mrs.  Anderson  was  chilly, 
and  had  placed  her  chair  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"  Slic  is  no  more  a  shadow  than  we  all  are," 
said  Ombra.  "  When  the  light  comes,  that  vast 
apparition  will  disappear,  and  she  will  be  her- 
self. Kate,  don't  you  see  the  parable?  We 
are  all  stolen  out  of  ourselves,  made  into  ghosts, 
till  the  light  comes." 

"I  don't  understand  parables,"  said  Kate. 

"  I  wish  you  did  this  one,"  said  Ombra,  with 
a  sigh,  "for  it  is  true."  And  then  there  was 
silence  for  a  time,  a  silence  which  Kate  broke 
by  saying, 

"There  is  the  new  moon.  I  must  go  and 
look  at  her." 

"Not  through  the  glass,  dear — it  is  unlucky," 
said  Mrs.  Anderson,  but  Kate  took  no  notice. 
She  went  into  the  inner  room,  and  watched  the 
new  moon  through  the  great  window — a  cold, 
belated,  baby  moon,  looking  as  if  it  had  lost  its 
way  somehow  in  that  blue  waste  of  sky.  And 
the  earth  looked  cold,  chilled  to  the  heart,  as 
much  as  could  be  seen  of  it,  the  tree-tops  cow- 
ering together,  the  park  frozen.  She  stood 
there  in  a  reverie,  and  forgot  about,  the  time, 
and  where  she  was.  The  bustle  behind  her  of 
the  lamp  being  brought  in  did  not  disturb  Kate, 
and  seeing  her  at  the  window,  the  servant  who 
came  with  the  lights  discreetly  forbore  to  dis- 
turb her,  and  left  the  curtains  undrawn.  But, 
from  what  followed,  it  was  evident  that  nobody 
else  observed  Kate,  and  she  was  still  deep  in 
her  musings,  when  she  was  startled  and  brought 
to  instant  life  by  a  voice  which  seemed  to  ring 
through  the  room  to  her  like  a  trumpet-note  of 
defiance. 

"Mother,  this  can  not  go  on !"  Ombra  cried 
out  all  at  once.  "  If  it  lasts  much  longer  I  shall 
hate  her.     I  shall  want  to  kill  her  I" 

"Ombra  I" 

"It  is  true,  I  shall  want  to  kill  her!  Oh! 
not  actually  with  my  hands  I  One  never  knows 
what  one  could  do  till  one  is  tempted.  Still  I 
think  I  would  not  touch  her.  But,  God  help 
us,  mother,  God  help  us  I  I  hate  her  now  !" 

"God  help  you,  indeed,  my  unhappy  child," 
cried  her  mother.  "  Oh,  Ombra,  do  you  know 
you  are  breaking  my  heart  ?" 

"  Jfy  own  was  broken  first,"  cried  Ombra ; 
and  there  was  a  ferocious  and  wild  force  in  what 
she  said,  which  thrilled  through  and  through 
the  listener,  now  just  beginning  to  feel  that  she 
should  not  be  here,  but  unable  to  stir,  in  her 


great  horror  and  astonishment.  "  My  own  was 
broken  first.  What  does  it  matter?  I  thought 
I  could  brave  every  thing;  but  to  have  him  sent 
here  for  her  sake — because  .she  would  be  the 
most  fit  match  for  him  I — to  have  her  come 
again  between  him  and  me — " 

"  She  never  came  between  him  and  you — 
Poor  Kate  ! — she  never  thought  of  him.  Has  it 
not  been  proved  that  it  was  only  a  fancy  ?  Oh, 
Ombra,  how  ungrateful,  how  unkind  you  are  to 
her!" 

"What  must  I  be  grateful  for?"  cried  Ombra. 
"  She  has  always  been  in  my  way,  always  !  She 
came  between  you  and  me.  She  took  half  away 
from  me  of  what  was  all  mine.  Would  you 
hesitate,  and  doubt,  and  trouble,  as  you  do,  if 
it  were  not  for  Kate  ?  She  has  always  been  in 
my  way.  She  has  been  my  enemy,  not  my 
friend.  If  she  did  not  really  come  between  him 
and  me,  then  I  thought  so,  and  I  had  all  the 
anguish  and  sorrow  as  if  it  had  been  true.  And 
now  he  is  to  be  sent  here  to  meet  her;  and  I 
am  to  put  up  with  it,  he  says,  as  it  will  give  us 
means  of  meeting.  But  I  will  not  put  up  with 
it!"  cried  Ombra,  her  voice  rising  shrill  with 
passion — "  I  can  not ;  it  is  asking  too  much.  I 
would  rather  not  meet  him,  than  meet  him  to 
be  watched  by  Kate's  eyes.  He  has  no  right  to 
come  here  on  such  a  pretense.  I  would  rather 
kill  her — I  would  rather  never  see  him  again  !"' 
"Oh,  Ombra!  how  can  you  tell  who  may 
hear  you  ?"  cried  her  mother,  putting  up  her 
hand  as  if  to  stop  her  mouth. 

"I  don't  care  who  hears  mc!"  said  Ombra, 
pale  and  sullen. 

And  then  there  was  a  rustic  and  movement, 
and  both  started,  looking  up  with  one  impulse. 
In  the  twilight,  right  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
lamp-light,  white  as  death,  with  a  piteous  gaze 
that  neither  could  ever  forget,  stood  Kate.  Mrs. 
Anderson  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  ciy  ;  Ombra 
said  not  a  word — she  sat  back  in  her  chair,  mid 
kept  her  startled  eyes  upon  her  cousin — great 
dilated  eyes,  awakened  all  in  a  minute  to  what 
she  had  done. 

"  Kate,  you  have  heard  what  she  has  said  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  have  heard  it,"  she  said,  faintly.  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  ;  but  I  was  there,  and  I  thought 
you  knew.  I  have  heard  every  thing.  Oh  I  it 
does  not  matter.  It  hurts  at  present,  but  it 
will  go  off  after  awhile." 

She  tried  to  smile,  and  then  she  broke  down 
and  cried.  Mrs.  Anderson  went  to  her  and 
threw  her  arms  round  her :  but  Kate  put  her 
aunt  gently  away.  She  looked  up  through  her 
tears,  and  shook  her  head  w  ith  the  best  smile 
she  could  muster. 

"Xo,  it  is  not  worth  while,"  she  said — "not 
any  more.  I  have  been  wrong  all  the  time.  I 
suppose  God  did  not  mean  it  so.  I  had  no  nat- 
ural mother  or  sister,  and  you  can't  get  such 
things  except  by  nature.  Don't  let  us  say  any 
more  about  it,"  she  added,  hastily  brushing  the 
tears  from  her  eyes.  "  I  am  very  sorry  you 
have  sufl'ered  so  much  on  my  account,  Ombra. 
If  I  had  onlv  known —     And  I  never  came  be- 
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tween  yoa  and  anv  one — never  Jrenmed  of  do- 
ing it — never  will,  never — you  may  be  sure  of 
that.  I  wanted  my  aunt  to  love  me — that  was 
natural — but  no  one  else." 

'•  Kate,  I  did  not  mean  it,"  faltered  Ombra, 
her  white  face  suddenly  burning  with  a  blush  of 
passionate  shame.  She  had  never  realized  the 
meanness  of  her  jealousies  and  suspicions  till 
this  moment.  Iler  mother's  remonstrances  had 
never  opened  her  eyes  ;  but  in  a  moment,  in  this 
anguish  of  being  found  out,  she  found  out  her- 
self, and  saw  through  her  cousin's  eyes,  as  it 
were,  how  contemptible  it  all  was. 

'•  I  think  you  meant  it.  I  don't  think  you 
could  have  spoken  so  had  not  you  meant  it," 
said  Kate,  with  composure.  And  then  she  sat 
down,  and  they  all  looked  at  each  other,  Mrs. 
Anderson  standing  before  the  two  girls,  wring- 
ing her  hands.  I  think  they  realized  what  had 
happened  better  than  she  did.  Her  alarm  and 
miserv  were  great.  This  was  a  quarrel  between 
her  two  children — a  quarrel  which  it  was  very 
dreadful  to  contemplate.  They  had  never  quar- 
reled before ;  little  misunderstandings  might 
have  arisen  between  them,  but  these  it  was  al- 
ways possible  to  smooth  down ;  but  this  was  a 
quarrel.  The  best  thing  to  do,  she  felt,  was  that 
they  should  have  it  out.  Thus  for  once  her  per- 
ception failed  her.  She  stood,  frightened,  be- 
tween them,  looking  from  one  to  another,  not 
certain  on  which  side  the  volcano  would  burst 
forth.  But  no  volcano  burst  forth  ;  things  had 
gone  too  far  for  that. 

As  for  Kate,  she  rlid  not  know  what  had  come 
over  her.  She  had  become  calm  wiihout  know- 
ing how.  All  her  agitation  passed  away,  and 
a  dead  stillness  succeeded  —  a  stillness  which 
made  her  afraid.  Two  minutes  ago  her  heart 
and  body  had  been  tingling  with  darts  of  pain. 
She  had  felt  the  blow  everywhere— on  her  head, 
which  .ached  and  rang  as  if  she  had  been  struck 
— on  her  heart,  which  seemed  all  over  dull  pain 
— even  in  her  limbs,  which  did  not  feel  able  to 
support  her.  But  now  all  had  altered  ;  a  mys- 
terious numbness  crept  from  her  feet  up  to  her 
heart  and  her  head.  She  did  not  feel  any 
thing ;  she  saw  Ombra's  big,  startled  eyes  strain- 
ing at  her,  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  standing  by, 
wringing  her  hands;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  brought  any  gleam  of  feeling  to  her 
mind. 

"It  is  a  pity  we  came  here,"  she  said,  slowly 
— "  a  great  pity,  for  people  will  discuss  every 
thing — I  suppose  they  always  do.  And  I  don't 
know,  indeed,  what  is  best ;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  propose  any  thing ;  all  seems  dark  to  me.  I 
c;in  not  go  on  standing  in  Ombra's  way — that  is 
all  I  know.  I  will  not  do  it.  And  perhaps,  if 
v.e  were  all  to  think  it  over  to-night,  and  tell 
v.hat  we  think  to-morrow  morning — "  she  said, 
«ith  a  smile,  which  was  very  faint,  and  a  strong 
indication  to  hurst  forth  instead  into  tears. 

'•Oh,  my  darling!"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  be- 
wildered by  this  extraordinary  calm. 

Kate  made  a  little  strange  gesture.  It  was 
tlie  garntf  v.  itli  which  the  had  put  her  aunt  away. 


"Don't!"  she  said,  under  her  breath.  She 
could  bear  what  Ombra  hud  said  after  the  first 
astonishing  outburst,  but  she  could  not  bear  that 
caressing  —  those  sweet  names  which  belong 
only  to  those  who  are  loved.  Don't !  A  touch 
would  have  made  her  recoil — a  kiss  would  have 
driven  her  wild  and  raving,  she  thought.  This 
was  the  horror  of  it  all — not  that  they  had  quar- 
reled, but  that  they  had  pretended  to  love  her, 
and  all  the  time  had  been  hating  her — or,  at  the 
best,  had  been  keeping  each  other  up  to  the 
mark  by  thought  of  the  gratitude  and  kindness 
they  owed  her.  Kindness  and  gratitude  I — and 
yet  they  had  pretended  to  love. 

"Perhaps  it  is  better  I  should  not  say  any 
thing,"  said  Ombra,  with  another  flush,  which 
this  time  was  that  of  rising  anger.  "  I  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  as  I  did,  but  I  m.ike  no 
apologies — it  would  be  foolish  to  do  so.  You 
must  form  your  own  opinion,  and  nothing  that 
I  could  say  would  change  it.  Of  course  it  is 
no  excuse  to  say  that  I  would  not  have  spoken 
as  I  did  had  I  known  you  were  there." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  listen,"  said  Kate,  color- 
ing a  little.  "  You  might  have  seen  me  all  the 
time ;  but  it  is  best  to  say  nothing  at  all  now — 
none  of  us  had  better  speak.  We  have  to  get 
through  dinner,  which  is  a  pity.  But  after  that, 
let  us  think  it  over  quietly — quite  quietly — and 
in  the  morning  we  shall  see  better.  There  is 
no  reason,"  she  said,  very  softly,  "why,  because 
yon  do  not  feel  for  me  as  I  thought  you  did,  we 
should  quarrel ;  for  really  there  is  nothing  to 
quarrel  about.  One's  love  is  not  in  one's  own 
gift,  to  be  bestowed  as  one  pleases.  You  have 
been  very  kind  to  me — very  kind." 

"Oh  Katel  —  oh!  my  dear  child,  do  you 
think  I  don't  love  you  ?  Oh  Kate,  do  not  break 
my  heart !" 

"Don't,  aunt,  please,"  she  said,  with  a  shiv- 
er. "I  don't  feel  quite  well,  and  it  hurts  mc. 
Don't — any  more — now!" 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

That  was  the  horrible  sting  of  it — they  had 
made-believe  to  love  her,  and  it  had  not  been 
true.     Now  love,  Kate  reflected  (as  she  went 
slowly  to  her  room,  feeling,  somehow,  as  if  every 
step  was  a  mile),  was  not  like  any  thing  else. 
To  counterfeit  any  other  emotion  might  be  par- 
doned, hut  to  counterfeit  love  was  the  last  in- 
jury any  one  could  do  you.     Perhaps  it  was 
I  the'wou'nd  to  her  pride  which  helped  the  wound 
i  to  her  affections,  and  made  it  so  bitter.     As 
I  she  thought  it  all  over,  she  reflected  that  she 
I  had,  no   doubt,  accepted  this   love   much  too 
t  easily  when  she  went  first  to  her  aunt's  charge. 
j  She  had  leaped  into  their  arms,  as  it  were.     She 
had  left  them  no  room  to  understand  what  their 
real  feelings  were  ;  she  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  they  loved  her.     She  writhed  under  the 
I  humiliation  which  this  recollection  brought  her. 
!  After  all,  it  was  not,  perhapa,  they  who  were 
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in  t'..e  wrong,  but  she,  who  had  insisted  on  be- 
lieving'what  they  hud  never  taken  much  pains 
to  persuade  her  of.  After  all,  when  she  came 
to  think  of  it,  Ombra  had  made  no  pretense 
whatever.  The  very  first  time  they  met, 
Ombra  had  repulsed  her — she  was  honest,  at 
least ! 

To  be  sure,  Jlrs.  Anderson  had  been  very 
caressing,  but  that  was  her  nature.  She  said 
dear  and  darling  to  every  child  that  came  in 
her  way — she  petted  every  body.  Why,  then, 
should  Kate  have  accepted  her  petting  as  any 
sign  of  special  love  ?  It  was  herself  that  had 
been  a  vain  fool  all  along.  She  had  taken  it 
for  granted :  she  had  assumed  it  as  necessary 
and  certain  that  they  loved  her;  and  they,  em- 
barrassed by  this  faith,  had  been  reluctant  to 
hurt  her  feelings  by  undeceiving  her;  this  was 
how  it  was.  What  stings,  what  tortures  of 
pride  and  pain,  did  she  give  herself  as  she 
thought  these  things  over  I  Gradually  she 
pulled  down  all  the  pleasant  house  that  had 
sheltered  her  these  four — nearly  five  long  years. 
Slie  plucked  it  down  with  her  hands.  She 
laid  her  weary  head  on  her  little  sofa  beside 
the  fire  in  her  room,  and  watched  the  flicker- 
ing shadows,  and  said  to  herself  that  here  she 
was,  back  in  the  only  home  that  belonged  to 
her,  alone  as  she  had  been  when  she  left  it. 
Four  cold  walls,  with  so  much  furniture,  new, 
unknown  servants,  who  could  not  love  her — 
who  did  not  even  know  her ;  a  cold,  cold,  mis- 
erable world  outside,  and  no  one  in  it  to  whom 
it  would  make  the  difference  of  a  meal  or  a 
night's  rest  whether  she  lived  or  died.  Oil, 
cold,  terrible  remorseless  fate !  back  again  in 
Langton-Courtenay,  which,  perhaps,  she  ought 
never  to  have  left,  exactly  in  the  same  position 
as  when  she  left  it.  Kate  could  not  find  any 
solace  in  tears ;  they  would  not  come.  All 
her  youth  of  heart,  her  easy  emotions,  her  child- 
ish laughing  and  crying,  Avere  gone.  The  sun- 
shine of  happiness  that  had  liglited  up  all  the 
world  with  dazzling  lights  had  been  suddenly 
quenched.  She  saw  every  thing  as  it  was,  nat- 
ural and  true.  It  was  like  the  sudden  enlight- 
enment which  came  to  the  dreamer  in  fairy- 
land ;  shriveling  up  all  the  beautiful  faces,  turn- 
ing the  gold  into  dross,  and  the  sweetness  into 
corruption. 

How  far  these  feelings  were  exaggerated  and 
overdone,  the  reader  can  judge.  The  specta- 
tor, indeed,  always  sees  how  much  too  far  the 
bent  bow  rebounds  when  the  string  is  cut,  and 
how  far  the  sufferer  goes  astray  in  disappoint- 
ment and  grief,  as  well  as  in  the  extravagances 
of  hope.  But,  unfortunately,  the  one  who  has 
to  go  through  it  never  gets  the  benefit  of  that 
tranquilizing  knowledge.  And  to  Kate,  all 
that  she  saw  now  seemed  too  real — more  real 
than  any  thing  she  had  known  before — and  her 
desertion  complete.  She  lay  on  her  sofa,  and 
gazed  into  the  fire,  and  felt  her  temples  beat- 
ing and  her  eyes  blazing,  but  could  not  cry  to 
relieve  herself.  When  Maryanne  came  up 
stairs  to  light  her  mistress's  candles,  and  pre- 


pare her  dress  for  dinner,  she  shrieked  out  to 
see  the  flushed  face  on  the  sofii-jtillow. 

"I  have  a  headache — that  is  all.  Don't 
make  a  fuss,"  cried  poor  Kate. 

"  Miss  Kate,  you  must  be  going  to  have  a 
fever.  Let  me  call  Mrs.  Anderson  —  let  me 
send  for  the  doctor,"  cried  the  girl,  in  dismay. 
But  Kate  exerted  her  authority,  and  silenced 
her.  She  sent  her  down  stairs  with  messages 
that  she  had  a  headache,  and  could  not  come 
down  again,  but  was  going  to  bed,  and  would 
rather  not  be  disturbed. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  Mrs.  Andei"son 
came  to  the  door,  Maryanne  repeated  the  mes- 
sage. "I  think,  ma'am,  Jliss  Kate's  asleep. 
She  said  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed." 

But  ^laryanne  did  not  know  how  to  keep 
this  visitor  out.  Siie  dared  not  oppose  her, 
as  she  stole  in  on  noiseless  foot,  and  went  to 
the  bedside.  Kate  was  lying  with  all  her  pret- 
ty hair  in  a  mass  on  the  pillow,  with  her  eyes 
closed,  and  the  flush  wliich  had  frightened 
Maryanne  still  on  her  face.  Was  she  asleep? 
Mrs.  Anderson  would  have  thought  so,  but  for 
seeing  two  big  tear-drops  just  stealing  from  her 
closed  eyelashes.  She  stooped  over  and  kissed 
her  softly  on  the  forehead.  "God  bless  yon, 
my  dear  child,  my  dear  child!"  she  whispered, 
almost  wishing  she  might  not  be  heard;  and 
then  stole  away  to  her  own  room,  to  the  other 
child,  much  more  tumultuous  and  exciting,  who 
awaited  her.  Poor  Mrs.  xVnderson  !  of  all  the 
three  she  was  the  one  who  had  the  most  to 
bear. 

Ombra  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  large 
bedroom,  so  luxurious  and  wealthy,  her  breath 
coming  quick  with  excitement,  her  whole  frame 
full  of  pulses  and  tinglings  of  a  hundred  pains. 
She,  too,  had  gone  through  a  sharp  pang  of 
humiliation,  but  it  had  passed  over.  She  was 
not  lonely,  like  Kate.  She  had  her  mother  to 
fall  back  upon  in  the  mean  time ;  and  even  fail- 
ing her  mother,  she  had  some  one  else,  another 
who  would  support  her,  upon  whom  she  could 
lean,  and  who  would  give  her  moral  backing 
and  sympathy.  All  this  makes  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  way  people  receive  a  downfall. 
Ombra  had  been  thunderstruck  at  first  at  her 
own  recklessness,  and  the  wounds  she  had 
given ;  but  now  a  certain  irritation  possessed 
her,  inflaming  all  the  sore  places  in  her  mind, 
and  they  were  not  faw.  She  was  walking  up 
and  down,  thinking  what  she  would  do,  what 
she  would  say,  how  she  would  no  longer  be  held 
in  subjection,  and  forced  to  consider  Kate's 
ways  and  Kate's  feelings,  Kate  this  and  that. 
She  was  sorry  she  had  said  what  she  did — that 
she  could  avow  Mithout  hesitation.  She  had 
not  meant  to  hurt  her  cousin,  and  of  course  she 
had  not  meant  really  that  she  hated  her,  but 
only  that  she  was  imtated  and  unhappy,  and 
not  in  a  position  to  choose  her  words.  Kate 
was  rich,  and  could  have  whatever  she  pleased  ; 
but  Ombra  had  nothing  but  the  people  who 
loved  her,  and  she  could  not  bear  any  interfer- 
ence with  them.     It  was  the  parable  of  the 
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ewe-lamb  over  again,  she  saiJ  to  herself;  and  I 
thus  was  exciting  herself,  and  swelling  her  ex- 
citement to  a  higher  and  higher  pitch,  when  ^ 
her  mother  went  in — her  mother,  for  whom  all 
this  tempest  was  preparing,  and  upon  whom  it 
was  about  to  fall. 

"  You  have  been  to  see  her,  mamma !  You 
never  think  of  your  own  dignity  I  You  have 
been  petting  her,  and  apologizing  to  her!" 

"She  is  asleep,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  sit- 
ting down,  and  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand. 
She  did  not  feel  able  for  any  more  contention. 
Kate,  she  felt  sure,  was  not  really  asleep,  but 
she  accepted  the  semblance,  that  no  more  might 
be  said. 

Ombra  laughed,  and  though  the  laugh  sound- 
ed mocking,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  secret  re- 
lief in  it. 

"Oh,  she  is  asleep  I  Did  not  I  say  she  was 
no  more  than  a  child  ?  She  has  got  over  it  al- 
ready. When  she  wakes  up  she  will  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  How  excellent  those  easy- 
going natures  are  I  I  knew  it  was  only  for  the 
moment.  I  knew  she  had  no  feelings  to  speak 
of.  For  once,  mamma,  you  must  acknowledge 
yourself  in  the  wrong.'" 

And  Ombra  sat  down  too,  with  an  immense 
weight  lifted  from  her  mind.  She  had  not 
owned  it  even  to  herself,  but  the  relief  was  so 
great,  that  she  felt  now  what  her  anxiety  had 
been.  "  Little  foolish  thing,"  she  said,  "  to  be 
so  heroical,  and  make  such  a  noise  " — Ombra 
laughed  almost  hysterically — "and  then  to  go 
to  bed  and  fall  asleep,  like  a  baby !  She  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  baby — I  always  told  you  so, 
mamma." 

"Yon  have  always  been  wrong,  Ombra,  in 
your  estimation  of  Kate,  and  you  are  wrong 
now.  "Whether  she  was  asleep  or  not,  I  can't 
say;  she  looked  like  it.  But  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter  all  the  same.  It  will  not  be  so 
easily  got  over  as  you  think." 

"  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  got  over,"  cried  Om- 
bra. "It  is  a  kind  of  life  I  can  not  endure, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  asked  of  me — it  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  me.  You  saw  the  letter.  He 
is  to  be  sent  here,  with  the  object  of  paying  his 
addre=^es  to  her,  because  she  is  an  heiress,  and 
it  is  thought  he  ought  to  marry  money.  To 
mam'  —  her!  Oh!  mamma,  he  ought  not  to 
have  said  it  to  me.  It  was  wicked  and  cruel 
to  make  such  an  explanation." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  under 
her  breath. 

"And  he  does  not  seem  to  be  horrified  by  the 
thought.  He  says  we  shall  be  able  to  meet — 
Oh!  mother,  before  this  happens  let  us  go  away 
somewhere,  and  hide  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the 
earth!" 

"  Ombra,  my  poor  child,  you  must  not  hide 
yourself.  There  are  your  rights  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  not  that  I  don't  see  how  hard  it  is; 
but  you  must  not  be  the  one  to  judge  him  harsh- 
ly. We  must  make  allowances.  lie  was  alone 
— he  was  not  under  good  influence,  when  he 
wrote." 


"Oh!  mother,  and  am  I  to  believe  of  him 
that  bad  influences  aff"ect  him  so  ?  That  is 
making  it  worse — a  thousand  times  worse  I  I 
thought  I  had  foreseen  every  thing  that  there 
could  be  to  bear,  but  I  never  thought  of  this." 
"Alas!  poor  child,  how  little  did  you  fore- 
see !"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  in  a  low  voice — "  not 
half  nor  quarter  part.  Ombra,  let  us  take 
Kate's  advice.  La  nuit  porte  conseil — let  us 
decide  nothing  to-night." 

"  You  can  go  to  sleep,  like  her,"  said  Ombra, 
somewhat  bitterly.  "  I  think  she  is  more  like 
you  than  I  am.  You  will  say  your  prayers, 
and  compose  yourself,  and  go  to  sleep." 

Mrs.  Anderson  smiled  faintly.  "Yes,  I  could 
have  done  that  when  I  was  as  young  as  you," 
she  said,  and  made  no  other  answer.  She  was 
sick  at  heart,  and  weary  of  the  discussion.  She 
had  gone  over  the  same  ground  so  often,  and 
how  often  soever  she  might  go  over  it,  the  ef- 
fect was  still  the  same.  For  what  could  any 
one  make  of  such  a  hopeless,  dreary  business? 
After  all,  it  was  Ombra,  with  all  her  passion, 
who  was  asleep  the  first.  Her  sighs  seemed  to 
steal  through  the  room  like  ghosts,  and  some- 
times a  deeper  one  than  usual  would  cause  her 
mother  to  steal  through  the  open  door-way  to 
see  if  her  child  was  ill.  But  after  a  time  the 
sighs  died  away,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  lay  in  the 
darkness  of  the  long  winter  night,  watching  the 
expiring  fire,  which  burned  lower  and  lower, 
and  listening  to  the  wind  outside,  and  asking 
herself  what  was  to  be  the  next  chapter — where 
she  was  to  go  and  what  to  do.  She  blamed 
herself  bitterly  for  all  that  had  happened,  and 
went  over  it  step  by  step,  and  asked  herself  how 
it  could  have  been  helped.  Of  itself,  had  it 
been  done  in  the  light  of  day,  and  with  consent 
of  all  parties,  there  had  been  no  harm.  She  had 
her  child's  happiness  to  consider  chiefl}',  and 
not  the  prejudices  of  a  f;imily  with  whom  she 
had  no  acquaintance.  How  easy  it  is  to  justi- 
fy any  thing  that  is  done  and  can  not  be  un- 
done ;  and  how  easy  and  natural  the  steps  seem 
bv  which  it  was  brought  about !  while  all  the 
time  something  keeps  pricking  the  casuist,  whis- 
pering, "I  told  you  so — I  told  you  so."  Yes, 
she  had  not  been  witiiout  her  warnings  ;  she 
had  known  that  she  ought  not  to  have  given 
that  consent  which  had  been  wrung  from  her, 
as  it  were,  at  the  sword's  point.  She  had 
known  that  it  was  weak  of  her  to  let  principle 
and  honor  go,  lest  Ombra's  cheek  should  be 
pale,  and  her  face  averted  from  her  mother. 

"It  was  not  Ombra's  fault,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "It  was  natural  that  Ombra  should  do 
any  thing  she  did ;  but  I  wlio  am  older,  who 
know  the  world,  I  should  have  known  better— 
I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  bear  even  her 
unhappiness,  for  her  good.  Oli,  my  poor  child  ! 
and  she  does  not  know  yet,  bad  as  she  thinks  it, 
half  of  what  she  may  have  to  bear." 

Thus  the  mother  lay  and  accused  herself, 
taking  first  one,  and  tlien  the  other,  upon  her 
sliouldcr!*,  shedding  salt  tears  under  the  veil  of 
that  darkness,  wondering  where  she  should  next 
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wander  to,  and  what  would  become  of  them, 
and  whether  light  could  ever  come  out  of  this 
darkness.  IIow  her  heart  ached  ! — what  fears 
and  heaviness  overwhelmed  her;  while  Omhra 
slept  and  dreamed,  and  was  hapi>y  in  the  midst 
of  the  wretchedness  which  she  had  brouglit 
upon  herself! 


CIIArTER  LVIII. 

TiiEY  were  all  very  subdued  when  they  met 
next  day.  It  was  now,  perhaps,  more  than  at 
any  former  time  that  Kate's  position  told.  In- 
stinctively, without  a  word  of  it  to  each  other, 
Mrs.  Anderson  and  her  daughter  felt  that  on 
her  aspect  every  thing  depended.  They  would 
not  have  said  it  to  each  other,  or  even  to  them- 
selves; but,  nevertheless,  there  could  not  be  any 
doubt  on  the  subject.  There  were  two  of  them, 
and  they  were  perfectly  free  to  go  and  come  as 
they  pleased ;  but  the  little  one — the  younger 
child — the  second  daughter,  who  had  been  qui- 
etly subject  to  them  so  long,  was  the  mistress 
of  the  situation  ;  she  was  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  they  were  but  her  guests.  In  a  moment 
their  positions  were  changed,  and  every  thing 
reversed.  And  Kate  felt  it  too.  They  were 
both  in  the  breakfast-room  when  she  came  in. 
She  was  very  quiet  and  pale,  unlike  her  usual 
self;  but  M'hen  she  made  her  usual  greetings, 
a  momentary  glow  of  red  came  over  her  face. 
It  burned  as  she  touched  Ombra's  cheek  with 
her  own.  After  all  that  had  passed,  these  ha- 
bitual kisses  were  the  most  terrible  thing  to  go 
through.  It  was  so  hard  to  break  the  bond  of 
custom,  and  so  hard  to  bestow  what  means  love 
solely  for  custom's  sake.  The  two  girls  redden- 
ed as  if  they  had  been  lovers,  as  they  thus  ap- 
proached each  other,  though  for, a  very  ditt'er- 
ent  cause  ;  but  no  stranger,  unless  he  had  been 
very  quick-sighted,  would  have  seen  the  subtle, 
unexpressed  change  which  each  of  them  felt 
dropping  into  their  very  soul.  Kate  left  the 
others  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  was 
absent  the  whole  morning.  At  lunch  she  was 
again  visible,  and  once  more  they  sat  and  talk- 
ed, with  walls  of  glass  or  ice  between  them. 
This  time,  however,  Kate  gave  more  distinct 
indication  of  her  policy. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  the  carriage  this 
afternoon?"  she  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  doubt- 
fully, trying  to  read  her  niece's  pleasure  in  her 
eyes.  "If  there  is  anywhere  you  want  to  go 
to,  dear — " 

"Oh !  if  you  don't  think  of  going  out,  I  shall 
drive  to  Westerton  to  get  some  books,"  said 
Kate.  "I  want  some  German  books.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  I  have  done  any  German  ;  but 
if  you  want  the  carriage,  never  mind — I  can  go 
some  other  day." 

"  I  do  not  want  it,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson,  with 
a  chill  of  dismay ;  and  she  turned  to  Ombra, 
and  made  some  anxious  suggestion  about  walk- 
ing somewhere.     "  It  will  be  a  nice  opportuni- 
10 


ty  while  Kate  is  occupied,"  said  the  poor  soul, 
scheming  to  keep  things  smooth;  "you  said 
you  wanted  to  see  that  part  of  the  park." 

"Yes,"  said  Ombra,  depressed  too,  though 
she  would  have  been  too  proud  to  confess  it ; 
and  thus  it  was  arranged. 

Kate  drove  away  alone,  and  had  a  hearty  cry 
in  the  carriage,  and  was  very  unhapi)y ;  and 
the  mother  and  daughter  went  and  walked 
against  time  in  the  frost-bound  park.  It  was  a 
bright  winter  afternoon,  with  a  pleasant  sharj)- 
ness  in  the  air,  and  a  gorgeous  sunset  of  red 
and  gold.  They  stopped  and  pointed  it  out  to 
each  other,  and  dwelt  on  all  the  different  grada- 
tions of  color  with  an  artificial  delight.  The 
change  had  come  in  a  way  which  they  had  not 
expected,  and  they  did  not  know  how  to  face  it. 
It  was  the  only  situation  which  Mrs.  Anderson, 
in  her  long  musings,  had  not  foreseen,  and  she 
did  not  know  how  to  meet  it.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  dismay  in  her  mind — dismay  and  won- 
der.    All  her  sagacity  was  at  fault. 

This  went  on  for  some  time.  Kate  was  very 
kind  to  her  guests ;  but  more  and  more  every 
day  they  came  to  feel  themselves  guests  in  the 
house.  She  was  scarcely  ever  with  them,  ex- 
cept at  meals ;  and  they  would  sit  together  all 
the  long  morning,  and  sometimes  all  the  long 
afternoon,  silent,  saying  nothing  to  each  other, 
and  hear  Kate's  voice  far  off,  perhaps  singing 
as  she  went  through  one  of  the  long  passages, 
perhaps  talking  to  Maryanne,  or  to  a  dog  whom 
she  had  brought  in  from  the  stable.  They  sat 
as  if  under  a  spell,  for  even  Ombra  was  hush- 
ed. Her  feelings  had  somehow  changed.  In- 
stead of  the  horror  with  which  she  had  regard- 
ed the  probable  arrival  of  her  lover,  she  seemed 
now  possessed  with  a  feverish  desire  to  receive 
him,  to  see  him  when  he  came,  to  watch  him, 
perhaps  to  make  sure  that  he  was  true  to  her. 

"  How  can  I  go  away,  and  know  that  he  is 
here,  and  endure  it?"  she  said  to  her  mother. 
"I  must  stay ! — I  must  stay  I — It  is  wretched  ; 
but  it  would  be  more  wretched  to  go." 

This  was  her  mood  one  day ;  and  the  next 
she  would  be  impatient  to  leave  Langton-Cour- 
tenay  at  once,  and  found  the  yoke  which  was 
upon  her  intolerable.  These  were  terrible  days, 
as  smiling  and  smooth  as  of  old  to  all  behold- 
ers, but  with  complete  change  within.  Kate 
was  as  brave  as  a  lion  in  carrying  out  the  role 
she  had  marked  out  for  herself.  Even  when 
her  heart  failed  her,  she  hid  it,  and  went  on 
stoutly  in  the  almost  impossible  way. 

"I  will  not  interfere  with  them — I  will  not 
ask  any  thing ;  but  otherwise  there  shall  be  no 
change,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  something  of 
the  arrogance  of  youth,  ready  to  give  all,  and 
to  believe  that  it  could  be  accepted  without 
the  return  of  any  thing.  But  sometimes  it  was 
very  hard  for  her  to  keep  it  up ;  sometimes  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  the  scene  would  fill  her  with 
sudden  compunctions,  sudden  longings.  Every 
thing  looked  so  like  the  old,  happy  days,  and 
yet  it  was  all  so  different !  Sometimes  a  tone 
of  her  aunt's  voice,  a  movement  or  a  look  of 
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Ombra,  would  bring  some  old  tender  recollec- 
tion back  to  her  mind,  and  she  would  feel  driven 
to  the  last  extremity  to  prevent  herself  from 
bursting  into  tears,  or  making  a  wild  appeal  to 
them  to  let  things  be  as  thev  were  again.  But 
she  roisted  all  these  impulses,  saying  to  herself, 
with  forlorn  pride,  that  the  old  love  had  never 
existed,  that  it  had  been  but  a  delirium  of  her 
own,  and  that  consequently  there  was  nothing 
to  appeal  to.  She  resumed  her  German,  and 
worked  at  it  with  tremendous  zeal  in  tlie  library 
by  herself.  German  is  an  admirable  thing  when 
one  has  been  crossed  in  love,  or  mortified  in 
friendship.  How  often  has  it  been  resorted  to 
in  such  circumstances — and  has  always  afford- 
ed a  certain  consolation  I  And  Kate  plunged 
into  parish  business,  to  the  great  delight  and 
relief  of  Minnie  Hardwick,  and  showed  all  her 
old  love  of  the  "human  interest"  of  the  village, 
the  poor  folk's  stories  and  their  difficulties.  She 
tired  herself  out,  and  went  back  and  put  off  her 
gray  frock,  and  arrayed  herself,  and  sat  down 
at  the  table  with  Ombra,  languid  and  heavy- 
eyed,  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  greeted  her  with 
faint  smiles.  There  was  little  conversation  at 
the  table  ;  and  it  grew  less  and  less  as  the  days 
went  on.  These  dinners  were  not  amusing ; 
and  yet  they  had  some  interest  too,  for  each 
watched  the  other,  wondering  what  she  would 
next  do  or  say. 

I  can  not  tell  exactly  how  long  this  lasted. 
It  seemed  to  all  three  an  eternity.  But  one 
afternoon,  when  Kate  came  in  from  a  long  walk 
to  the  other  side  of  the  parish,  she  found  a 
letter  conspicuously  placed  on  the  hall-table, 
where  she  could  not  fail  to  see  it.  She  trem- 
bled a  little  when  she  saw  her  aunt's  handwrit- 
ing. And  there  were  fresh  carriage- wheels 
marking  the  way  down  the  avenue ;  she  had 
noticed  this  as  she  came  up.  She  sat  down  on 
the  settle  in  the  hall,  where  Mrs.  Anderson  had 
placed  herself  on  the  day  of  their  return,  and 
read  the  following  letter  with  surprise,  and  yet 
without  surprise.  It  gave  her  a  shock  as  of 
suddenness  and  strangeness ;  and  yet  she  had 
known  that  it  must  happen  all  along. 

"Mt  deaeest  Kate, — If  you  can  think, 
when  you  read  this,  that  I  do  not  mean  what  I 
say,  you  will  be  very,  very  wrong.     All  these 
years  I  have  loved  you  as  if  you  were  my  own 
child.     I  could  not  have  done  otherwise — it  is 
not  in  nature.     But  this  is  not  what  I  want  to 
say.     AVe  are  going  away.     It  is  not  with  my 
will,  and   yet  it  is  not    against   my   will;   for! 
even  to  leave  you  alone  in  the  house  is  better 
than  forcing  you  to   live  this   unnatural    life. 
Good-bye,  my  dear,  dear  child !     I  can  not  tell 
you — more's  the  pity  I — the  circumstances  that  ' 
have  made  my  poor  Ombra  bitter  with  every  | 
thing,  including  her  best  friends  j  but  she  is 
very,  very  sorry,  always,  after  she  has  said  those 
dreadful  words  which  she  does  not  mean,  but 
which  seem  to  give  a  little  relief  to  her  suffering  ■ 
and  bittcmcis.     This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  now. 
Sometime  or  other  you  will  know  every  thiug ; 


and  then,  though  you  may  blame  ns,  you  will 
pity  us  too.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  never  was 
my  wish  to  keep  the  secret  from  you — nor  eveii 
Ombra's.  At  least,  she  would  have  yielded, 
but  the  other  party  to  the  secret  would  not. 
Dearest  child,  forgive  me !  I  go  away  from 
you,  however,  with  a  very  sore  heart,  and  I 
don't  know  where  we  shall  go,  or  what  we  shall 
do.     Ever  your  most  affectionate 

' '  A.  AXDERSON. 

"P.S. — I  have  written  to  your  uncle,  that 
unavoidable  circumstances,  over  which  I  have 
no  control,  compelled  my  leaving.  I  should 
prefer  that  you  did  not  say  any  thing  to  him 
about  what  these  circumstances  were." 

Kate  sat  still  for  some  time  after  she  had  read 
her  letter.  She  had  expected  it — it  was  inevi- 
table ;  but,  oh  I  with  what  loneliness  the  house 
began  to  fill  behind  her!  She  sat  and  gazed 
into  the  fire,  dumb,  bearing  the  blow  as  she  best 
could.  She  had  expected  it,  and  yet  she  had 
never  believed  it  possible.  She  had  felt  sure 
that  something  would  turn  up  to  reconcile  them 
— that  one  day  or  another,  sooner  or  later,  they 
would  all  fall  upon  each  other's  necks,  and  be 
at  one  again.  She  was  seized  suddenly  by  that 
fatal  doubt  of  herself  which  always  comes  too 
late.  Had  she  done  right,  after  all  ?  Peo])le 
must  be  very  confident  of  doing  right  who  have 
such  important  matters  in  hand.  Had  she  suf- 
ficient reason  ?  Was  it  not  mean  and  paltry  of 
her,  in  her  own  house,  to  have  resented  a  few 
unconsidered  words  so  bitterly  ?  In  her  own 
house  !  And  then  she  had  been  the  means  of 
turning  these  two,  whom  she  loved,  whether  they 
loved  her  or  not,  out  upon  the  world.  Kate  sat 
without  stirring  while  the  early  darkness  fell.  It 
crept  about  her  imperceptibly — dimness,  and 
silence,  and  solitude.  The  whole  great  house 
was  a  vast  desert  of  silence — not  a  sound,  not  a 
voice,  nothing  audible  but  the  fiill  of  the  ashes 
on  the  hearth.  The  servants'  rooms  were  far 
away,  shut  off  by  double  doors,  that  no  noises 
might  disturb  their  mistress.  Oh  !  what  would 
not  Kate  have  given  for  tlie  cheerful  sound  of 
the  kitchen,  that  used  to  be  too  audible  at 
Shanklin,  which  her  aunt  always  complained 
of.  Her  aunt  I  who  had  been  like  her  mother! 
And  where  was  she  now  ?  Slie  began  to  gasp 
and  sob  hysterically,  but  could  not  cry.  And 
there  was  nobody  to  take  any  notice.  She 
heard  her  own  voice,  but  nobody  else  heard  it. 
They  were  gone  !  Servants,  new  senants,  fill- 
ed the  house,  noiseless  creatures,  decorous  and 
well-bred,  shut  in  within  double  doors,  that  no- 
body might  hear  any  sound  of  them.  And  she 
alone  I — a  girl  not  twenty! — alone  in  a  house 
which  could  put  up  fifty  people  I — in  a  house 
where  there  was  no  sound,  no  light,  no  warmth, 
no  fire,  no  love! 

She  sat  there  till  it  was  dark,  and  never 
moved.  Why  should  she  move  ?  There  was 
no  fireside  to  go  to,  no  one  whose  presence  made 
home.  She  was  as  well  on  the  settle  in  the  hall 
as  anvwhere  else.     The  darkness  closed  over 
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he'-.     What  did  she  care  ?     She  sat  stupefied, 
with  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

And  tlicrc  she  was  funnd  wlien  Sir.  Spigot, 
the  butler,  came  to  liglit  the  lamp.  He  gave 
n  jump  wlien  he  saw  something  in  the  corner 
of  the  settle.  And  that  something  started  too, 
and  drew  itself  togetlier,  and  said,  "Is  it  so  late? 
I  did  not  know  '.'[  and  put  her  hands  across  her 
daz/led  eyes. 

"I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  miss,"  said 
Spigot,  confused,  for  he  had  been  whistling 
under  his  breath.  "I  didn't  know  as  no  one 
wasn't  there." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Kate.  "  Give  me  a  can- 
dle, please.  I  suppose  I  must  have  dropped 
asleep." 

Had  she  dropped  asleep  really  "  for  sorrow  ?" 
— had  she  fainted  and  come  to  again,  nobody 
being  the  wiser?  Kate  could  not  tell — but  there 
had  been  a  moment  of  unconsciousness  one 
w.ay  or  the  other;  and  when  she  crept  up  stairs 
with  her  candle,  a  solitary  twinkle  like  a  glow- 
worm in  the  big  staircase,  she  felt  chilled  to 
tlie  bone,  aching  and  miserable.  She  crept  up 
stairs  into  the  warmth  of  her  room,  and,  looking 
in  the  glass,  saw  that  her  face  was  as  the  fiice 
of  a  ghost.  Her  hair  had  dropped  down  on  one 
side,  and  the  dampness  of  the  evening  had  taken 
all  the  curl  out  of  it.  It  fell  straight  and  limp 
upon  her  colorless  cheek.  She  went  and  kneel- 
ed down  before  the  fire  and  warmed  herself, 
which  seemed  the  first  necessity  of  all.  "  How 
cold  one  gets  when  one  is  unhappy  I"  she  said, 
lialf  aloud;  and  the  murmur  of  her  own  voice 
sounded  strange  in  her  car.  Was  it  the  only 
voice  that  she  was  now  to  hear  ? 
.  When  Maryanne  came  with  the  candles,  it 
was  a  comfort  to  Kate.  She  started  up  from 
the  fire.  She  had  to  keep  up  appearances — to 
look  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Maryanne, 
for  her  part,  was  running  over  with  the  news. 

"Have  you  heard,  miss,  as  Mrs.  Anderson 
and  Miss  Ombra  is  gone  ?"  she  asked,  as  soon 
as  decency  would  permit.  The  whole  house 
had  been  moved  by  this  extraordinary  depart- 
ure, and  the  entire  servants'  hall  hung  upon 
Maryanne  for  news. 

"Yes,"  said  Kate,  calmly.  "I  thought  I 
should  be  back  in  time,  but  I  was  too  late.  I 
hojic  my  aunt  had  every  thing  comfortable. 
Maryanne,  as  I  am  all  alone,  you  can  bring  me 
up  some  tea  here — I  caii"t  take  the  trouble  to 
dine — alone." 

"  Very  well,  miss,"  said  Maryanne  ;  "it  will 
be  a  deal  comfortabler.  If  Mrs.  Spigot  had 
known  as  the  ladies  was  going,  she  would  have 
changed  the  dinner — but  it  was  so  sudden-like." 

"Yes,  it  was  very  sudden,"  said  Kate.  And 
thus  Marvanne  carried  no  news  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Kate's  life  seemed  to  stop  at  this  point. 
For  a  few  days  she  did  not  know  what  she  did. 
She  would  have  liked  to  give  in,  and  be  ill,  but 


dared  not,  lest  her  aunt  (who  did  not  love  her) 
should  be  compromised.  Therefore  she  kept 
up,  and  walked,  and  went  to  the  parish  and  chat- 
tered with  Minnie  Ilardwick,  and  even  tried  her 
German,  though  this  latter  attempt  was  not  very 
successful. 

"  My  aunt  was  called  away  suddenly  on  busi- 
ness," she  explained  to  Mrs.  Ilardwick. 

"What!  and  left  you  alone — quite  alone  in 
that  great  house  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Ilardwick.  "  It 
is  not  possible !  How  lonely  for  you  !  But  I 
suppose  she  will  only  be  gone  for  a  few  days  ?" 

"We  scarcely  know.  It  is  business  that  has 
taken  her  away,  and  nobody  can  answer  for 
business,"  said  Kate,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
laugh.  "  But  the  servants  are  very  good,  and 
I  shall  do  very  well.  I  am  not  afraid  of  being 
alone." 

"Not  afraid,  I  dare  say,  but  dreadfully  soli- 
tary. It  ought  not  to  be,"  said  Sirs.  Ilard- 
wick, in  a  tone  of  reproof.  And  the  thought 
passed  through  her  mind  that  she  had  never 
quite  approved  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  who  seemed 
to  know  much  more  of  Bertie  than  was  at  all 
desirable,  and,  no  doubt,  had  attempted  to  se- 
cure him  for  that  pale  girl  of  hers.  "Though 
what  any  gentleman  could  see  in  her,  or  how 
any-  one  could  so  much  as  look  at  her  while 
Kate  Courtenay  was  by,  I  don't  understand," 
she  said  after,  discussing  the  question  in  pri- 
vate. 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  think  she  is  so  sweet  and 
pretty,"  said  Edith.  "But  lam  sure  Bertie 
does  not  like  her.  Bertie  avoided  her — he  was 
scarcely  civil.  I  am  sure  if  there  is  any  one  that 
Bertie  admires  it  is  Kate." 

Mrs.  Ilardwick  shook  her  head. 

"Bertie  knows  very  well,"  she  said,  "that 
Miss  Courtenay  is  out  of  his  reach — delightful 
as  she  is,  and  every  thing  we  could  desire — 
except  that  she  is  rather  too  rich  ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  go  and  throw  him- 
self away  on  some  girl  without  a  penny.  I 
don't  put  any  faith  in  his  avoiding  Miss  Ander- 
son. AYhen  a  young  man  avoids  a  young  wom- 
an, it  is  much  the  same  as  when  he  seeks  her 
society.  But,  Minnie,  run  away  and  look  after 
your  club  books  ;  you  are  too  young  yet  to  hear 
such  matters  discussed." 

"  Edith  is  only  a  ye.ar  older  than  I  am,"  said 
Minnie,  within  herself,  "but  then  she  is  almost 
a  married  lady."  And  with  this  she  comfort- 
ed her  heart,  which  was  not  without  its  private 
flutters  too. 

And  Kate  kept  on  her  way,  very  bravely 
holding  up  her  little  flag-  of  resolution.  She 
sat  in  the  room  whicli  they  had  all  occupied 
together,  and  had  coals  heaped  upon  the  two 
files,  and  could  not  get  warm.  The  silence  of 
the  place  made  her  sick  and  faint.  She  got  up 
and  walked  about,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  at 
least  her  own  step,  and  could  not  on  the  soft 
carpet.  When  she  coughed,  it  seemed  to  ring 
all  through  the  house.  She  got  frightened  when 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  the  great 
mirror,  and  thought  it  was  a  ghost.     She  seut 
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to  Wosterton  for  all  the  novels  that  were  to  be 
bad,  and  these  were  a  lielp  to  her ;  but  still,  to 
sit  in  a  quiet  room,  with  yourself  now  and  then 
seen  passing  through  the  glass  like  a  thief,  and 
nothing  audible  but  the  ashes  falling  from  the 
grate,  is  a  terrible  experience  for  a  girl.  She 
heard  herself  breathing ;  she  heard  her  cough 
echo  down  all  the  long  galleries.  She  had  her 
stable-dog  washed  and  brushed,  and  made  fit 
for  good  society,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
take  to  the  drawing-room,  and  live  with  her, 
and  give  her  some  one  to  speak  to.  But,  after 
all.  he  preferred  the  stables,  being  only  a  mon- 
grel, without  birth  or  breeding.  This  rather 
overcame  Kate's  bravery ;  but  only  once  did  she 
thoroughly  break  down.  It  was  the  day  after 
her  aunt  left,  and,  with  a  sudden  recollection  of 
companionship  and  solace  still  remaining,  she 
had  said  to  Maryanne,  "Go  and  call  old  Fran- 
cesca."  "  Francesca,  miss  !  —  oh!  bless  you, 
she's  gone  with  her  lady,"  said  Maryanne  ;  and 
Kate,  who  had  not  expected  this,  broke  down  all 
at  once,  and  had  a  fit  of  crying. 

'■  Xever  mind — it  is  nothing.  I  thought  they 
meant  to  leave  Francesca,"  she  said,  incoherent- 
ly. Thus  it  became  evident  to  her  that  they 
were  gone,  and  gone  forever.  And  Kate  went 
back  to  her  melancholy  solitude,  and  took  up 
her  novel ;  but  when  she  had  read  the  first  page, 
she  stopped,  and  began  to  think.  She  had 
done  no  wrong  to  any  one.  If  there  was  wrong, 
it  had  been  done  to  her.  She  had  tried  even 
to  resist  all  feelings  of  resentment,  and  to  look 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  wrong  done  her. 
Yet  it  was  she  who  was  being  punished,  as  if  she 
were  the  criminal.  Nobody  anywhere,  what- 
ever harm  they  might  have  done,  had  been  pun- 
ished so  sorely.  Solitary  confinement ! — was 
not  that  the  worst  of  all — the  thing  that  drives 
people  mad  ? 

Then  Mr.  Courtenay  wrote  in  a  state  of  great 
fret  and  annoyance.  "What  did  Mrs.  Anderson 
mean  by  leaving  him  in  the  lurch  just  then,  she 
and  her  daughter?  She  had  not  even  given 
him  an  address,  that  he  might  write  to  her  and 
remonstrate  (he  had  intended  to  supersede  her 
in  spring,  to  be  sure,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  that)  ;  and  here  he  was  in 
town,  shut  up  with  a  threatening  of  bronchitis, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  trav- 
el now.  Couldn't  she  get  some  one  to  stay  with 
her,  or  get  along  somehow  until  Lady  Caryisfort 
came  home? 

Kate  wrote  him  a  brave  little  letter,  saying 
that  of  course  she  could  get  on — that  he  need 
not  be  at  all  troubled  about  her — that  she  was 
quite  happy,  and  should  prefer  being  left  as  she 
was.  When  she  had  written  it,  she  lay  down 
on  the  rug  before  the  fire  and  had  a  cry,  and 
then  came  to  herself,  and  sent  to  ask  if  Minnie 
Ilardwick  might  spend  the  evening  with  her. 
ilinnic's  report  brought  her  mother  up  next 
morning,  who  found  that  Kate  had  a  bad  cold, 
and  fccnt  for  the  doctor,  and  kejit  her  in  bed  ; 
and  all  the  fuss  of  this  little  illness — though 
Kate  believed  the  hated  fuss — did  her  good. 


Iler  own  room  was  pleasanter  tlian  the  drawing- 
room.  It  was  natural  to  be  alone  there;  and 
as  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  and  was  read  to  by  Jlin- 
nie,  there  seemed  at  times  a  possibility  that  life 
might  mend.  And  next  day  and  the  next, 
though  she  recovered,  this  companionship  went 
on.  Sliunie  was  not  very  wise,  but  she  chat- 
tered about  every  thing  in  heaven  and  earth. 
She  talked  of  her  brother — a  subject  in  which 
Kate  conld  not  help  taking  an  interest,  which 
was  half  anger,  half  something  else.  She  asked 
a  hundred  questions  about  Florence — 

"Did  you  really  see  a  great  deal  of  Bertie? 
How  funny  that  he  should  not  have  told  us  I 
INIcn  are  so  odd!"  cried  Minnie.  "If  it  had 
been  I,  I  should  have  raved  about  you  forever 
and  ever!" 

"  Because  yon  are  silly  and — warm-hearted," 
said  Kate,  with  a  sigh.  "  Yes,  I  think  we  saw 
them  pretty  often." 

"  Why  do  you  say  them  ?" 

"  Why  ? — because  the  two  were  always  to- 
gether? We  never  expected  to  see  one  with- 
out the  other." 

"  Like  your  cousin  and  you,"'  said  innocent 
Minnie.     And  then  she  laughed. 

"  Why  do  yoa  laugh  ?"  said  Kate. 

"Oh!  nothing — an  idea  that  came  into  my 
head.  I  have  heard  of  two  sisters  marrying 
two  brothers,  but  never  of  two  pair  of  cousins 
— it  would  be  funny." 

"But  altogether  out  of  the  question,  as  it 
happens,"  said  Kate,  growing  stately  all  at 
once. 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  angry.  I  did  not  mean  any- 
thing. Was  Bertie  very  attentive  to  Miss  An- 
derson in  Florence  ?  We  wonder  sometimes. 
For  I  am  sure  he  avoided  her  here  ;  and  mam- 
ma says  she  puts  no  faith  in  a  gentleman  avoid- 
ing a  lady.  It  is  as  bad  as — what  do  you  think  ? 
— unless  you  would  rather  not  say,"  added 
Minnie,  shyly ;  "  or  if  you  think  I  oughtn't  to 
ask — " 

"I  don't  know  any  thing  about  Mr.  Bertie 
Hardwick's  feelings,"  said  Kate.  And  then  she 
added,  with  a  little  sadness  which  she  could  not 
quite  conceal,  "Nor  about  any  body,  ]Minni'\ 
Don't  ask  me,  please.  I  am  not  clever  enoiit.;h 
to  find  things  out ;  and  nobody  ever  confides  in 
me." 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  confide  in  you  first  of 
all!"  cried  Minnie,  with  enthusiasm.  "Oh! 
when  I  recollect  how  much  we  used  to  be  fright- 
ened for  you,  and  what  a  funny  girl  we  thought 
you;  and  then  to  think  I  should  know  you  so 
well  now,  and  have  got  so — fond  of  you — may 
I  say  so  ?"  said  the  little  girl,  who  was  proud  of 
her  post. 

Kate  made  no  answer  for  a  full  minute,  and 
then  she  said, 

"  Minnie,  you  are  younger  than  I  am,  a  great 
deal  younger — " 

"I  am  eighteen,"  said  Minnie,  mortified. 

"But  I  am  nineteen  and  a  half,  and  very, 
very  old  for  my  age.  At  your  age  one  does  not 
know  which  is  the  real  thing  and  which  is  the 
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slu.dow — there  arc  so  many  shadows  in  this 
world  ;  and  sometimes  you  take  tliem  for  truth, 
and  when  you  find  it  out  it  is  hard." 

Minnie  followed  this  dark  saying  with  a  puz- 
zled little  face. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  perplexed,"  like  Narcissus, 
you  mean,  and  the  dog  that  dropped  the  bone. 
No,  I  don't  mean  that — that  is  too — too — com- 
monplace. Oh !  did  you  ever  see  Bertie  El- 
dridge's  yacht  ?  I  think  I  heard  he  had  it  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  was  called  the  Shadoiv. 
Oh !  I  would  give  any  tiling  to  have  a  sail  in  a 
yacht !" 

Ah  !  that  was  called  the  Shadoiv  too.  Kate 
felt  for  a  moment  as  if  she  had  found  some- 
thing out;  but  it  was  a  delusion,  an  idea  which 
she  could  not  identify — a  will-o'-thc-wisj),  which 
looked  like  something,  and  was  nothing.  "I 
have  a  shadow  too,"  she  murmured,  half  to  her- 
self. But  before  Minnie's  wondering  eyes  and 
tongue  could  ask  what  it  meant.  Spigot  came 
solemnly  to  the  door.  He  had  to  peer  into  the 
darkness  to  see  his  young  mistress  on  tlie  sofa. 

"If  you  please,  Miss  Courtenay,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  a  gentleman  down  stairs  wishes  to 
see  you  ,  and  he  won't  take  no  answer  as  I  can 
otter.     He  says  if  you  hear  his  name — " 

"What  is  his  name?"  cried  Kate.  She  did 
not  know  what  she  expected,  but  it  made  her 
heart  beat.  She  sat  up  on  her  sofa,  throwing 
off  her  wraps,  notwithstanding  Minnie's  remon- 
strances.    Who  could  it  be  ? — or,  rather  what  ? 

"The  Reverend  Mr.  Sugden,  miss,"  said  Mr. 
Spigot. 

"Mr.  Sugden!"  She  said  the  name  two  or 
three  times  over  before  she  could  remember. 
Then  she  rose,  and  directed  Spigot  to  light  the 
candles.  She  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but 
new  vigor  somehow  seemed  to  come  into  her 
veins. 

"Jlinnie,"  she  said,  "this  is  a  gentleman 
who  knows  my  aunt.  He  has  come,  I  sup])ose, 
about  her  business.  I  want  you  to  stay  just 
now  ;  but  if  I  put  up  my  hand  so,  will  you  run 
up  stairs  and  wait  for  me  in  my  room  ?  Take 
the  book.  You  will  be  a  true  little  friend  if 
you  will  do  this." 

"Leave  you  alone  I — with  a  gentleman  I"  said 
Minnie.  "But  then  of  course  he  must  be  an 
old  gentleman,  as  he  has  come  about  business," 
she  said  to  herself;  and  added,  hastily,  "Of 
course  I  will.  And  if  you  dou't  put  up  your 
hand — so — must  I  stay?" 

"  I  am  sure  to  put  it  up,"  said  Kate. 

The  room  by  this  time  was  light  and  bright, 
and  Spigot's  solemn  step  was  heard  once  more 
approaching.  Kate  placed  herself  in  a  large 
chair.  She  looked  as  imposing  and  dignified  as 
she  could,  poor  child  I — the  solitary  mistress  of 
her  own  house.  But  how  strange  it  was  to  see 
the  tall  figure  come  in — the  watchful,  wistful  face 
she  remembered  so  well !  lie  held  out  his  large 
hand,  in  which  her  little  one  was  drowned,  just 
as  he  used  to  do.  lie  glanced  round  him  in  the 
same  way,  as  if  Ombra  might  be  somewhere 
about  in  the  corners.     His  Shadow  too  I     Kate 


could  not  doubt  that.  But  when  she  gave  Min- 
nie her  instructions,  she  had  taken  it  fur  granted 
that  there  would  have  been  certain  preliminaries 
to  the  conversation — inquiries  about  herself,  or 
informatiun  about  wJiat  she  was  doing.  But 
Mr.  Sugden  was  full  of  excitement  and  anxiety. 
He  took  her  small  hand  into  his  big  one,  which 
swallowed  it  up,  as  we  have  said,  and  he  held 
it  as  some  men  hold  a  button. 

"  I  hear  they  have  left  you,"  he  said.  "Tell 
me,  is  it  true  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kate,  too  much  startled  to  give 
her  signal,  "  they  have  left  me." 

"And  you  don't  know  where  they  have 
gone  ?" 

She  remembered  now,  and  Minnie  disappear- 
ed, curious  beyond  all  description.  Then  Kate 
withdrew  her  hand  from  that  mighty  grasp. 

"  I  don't  know  where  they  have  gone.  Have 
you  heard  any  thing  of  them,  Mr.  Sugden? 
Have  you  brought  me,  perhaps,  a  message  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  heard  it  all  vaguely,  only  vaguely ;  but  you 
know  how  I  used  to  feel.  Miss  Kate.  I  feel  the 
same  still.  Though  it  is  not  what  I  should  have 
wished  —  I  am  ready  to  be  a  brother  to  her. 
Will  you  tell  me  all  that  has  passed  since  you 
went  away  ? ' 

"All  that  has  passed?" 

"If  you  will,  Miss  Kate — as  you  would  be 
kind  to  one  who  does  not  care  very  much  what 
happens  to  him  I  You  are  kind,  I  know — and 
you  love  her  I" 

The  tears  came  to  Kate's  eyes.  She  grew 
warm  and  red  all  over,  throwing  off,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment,  the  palsy  of  cold  and  misery  that 
had  come  over  her, 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  I  love  her, '  and 
cried.  Mr.  Sugden  looked  on,  not  knowing 
why. 

Kate  felt  herself  changed  as  in  a  moment ; 
she  felt — nay,  she  was  herself  again.  What  did 
it  matter  whether  they  loved  her? — she  loved 
them.  That  was,  after  all,  what  she  had  most 
to  do  with.  She  dried  her  tears,  and  she  told 
her  story  straight  off,  like  a  tale  she  had  been 
taught,  missing  nothing.  And  he  drank  it  all 
in  to  the  end,  not  missing  a  word.  When  she 
had  finished  he  sat  silent,  with  a  sombre  counte- 
nance, and  not  a  syllable  was  spoken  between 
them  for  ten  minutes  at  least.  Then  he  said 
aloud,  as  if  not  talking,  but  thinking, 

"The  question  is,  which?"  Then  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  her.  "Which?"  he  re- 
peated. 

Kate  grew  pale  again,  and  felt  a  choking  in 
her  throat.  Siie  bowed  her  head,  as  if  she  were 
accepting  her  fate. 

"Mr,  Bertie  Hardwick!"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

This  str-tnge  little  incident,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  was  occurring,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
natural,  but  as  soon  as  that  moment  was  ov"* 
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became  inexplainable,  dropped  into  Kate's  life 
a:-  a  stone  drops  into  water.  It  made  a  curious 
commotion  and  bustle  for  a  moment,  and  stirred 
faintly  for  a  little  while  afterward,  and  then 
disappeared,  and  was  thought  of  no  more. 

ilr.  Stigden  would  not  stay,  he  would  not  even 
eat  in  the  house.  He  had  come  down  from 
town  to  the  station  six  miles  off,  the  nearest 
station  for  Langton-Courtenay,  and  there  he 
meant  to  return  again  as  soon  as  he  had  his  in- 
formation. Kate  had  been  much  troubled  as  to 
how  she,  in  her  unprotected  condition,  was  to 
ask  him  to  stay ;  but  when  she  found  out  he 
would  not  stay,  an  uncomfortable  sensation  as 
of  want  of  hospitality  came  over  her.  But 
when  he  was  actually  gone,  and  Jlinnie  Ilard- 
wick  called  back,  somehow  the  entire  incident 
appeared  like  a  dream,  and  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble that  any  thing  important  had  happened. 
Minnie  was  not  curious  ;  business  was  to  her  a 
sacred  word,  which  covered  all  difficulties.  The 
curate  was  not  old,  as  she  had  supposed ;  but 
otbenvise,  being  a  friend  of  Jlrs.  Anderson's, 
and  involved  in  her  affairs,  his  sudden  visit 
seemed  perfectly  natural.  Just  so  men  would 
come  down  from,  town,  and  be  shut  up  with  her 
father  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  disappear; 
and  Kate,  as  a  great  lady,  as  an  heiress  and  in- 
dependent person,  no  doubt  must  have  the  same 
kind  of  visitors. 

Kate,  however,  thought  a  great  deal  of  it  that 
night — could  not  sleep,  indeed,  for  thinking  of 
it ;  but  less  next  morning,  and  still  less  the  day 
after,  till  at  length  the  tranquillity  settled  back 
into  its  old  stillness.  Mr.  Sugden  had  done  her 
good,  so  far  that  he  had  roused  her  to  con- 
sciousness of  a  hearty  sentiment  in  herself,  in- 
dependent of  any  thing  from  without — the  nat- 
ural affection  which  was  her  own  independent 
possession,  and  not  a  reflection  of  other  people's 
love.  What  though  they  did  not  love  her  even? 
She  loved  them ;  and  as  soon  as  she  became 
conscious  of  this,  she  was  saved  from  the  men- 
tal harm  that  might  have  happened  to  her.  It 
g;ive  Kate  pain  when  day  after  day  passed  on, 
and  no  word  came  from  those  who  had  departed 
from  her  so  suddenly.  But  then  she  was  young, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  the  persuasion  that 
every  thing  was  likely  to  turn  out  right  at  the 
end,  and  that  permanent  unhappiness  was  a  very 
rare  thing.  She  was  not  alarmed  about  the 
safety  of  those  who  had  deserted  her ;  they  were 
two,  nay,  three  people  together ;  they  were  used 
to  taking  care  of  themselves ;  so  far  as  she 
knew,  they  had  money  enough  and  all  that  was 
required.  And  then  her  own  life  was  so  strange ; 
it  occupied  her  almost  like  a  fairy-life.  She 
thought  she  had  never  heard  of  any  one  so  for- 
lorn and  solitary.  The  gingularity  of  her  j)0si- 
tion  did  her  good.  She  was  half  proud,  half 
cmueed  by  it ;  she  smiled  when  her  visitors 
would  remark  upon  her  singular  loneliness — 
"Yes,  it  seems  strange  to  you,  I  suppose,"  she 
said;  "but  I  don't  mind  it."  It  was  a  small 
compensation,  but  still  it  was  a  kind  of  compen- 
sation, indemnifying  her  for  some  at  lea.it  of  her 


trouble.  The  Andersons  had  disappeared  into 
the  great  darkness  of  the  world  ;  but  some  day 
they  would  turn  up  again  and  come  back  to  lier 
and  make  explanations.  And  although  she  had 
been  impressed  by  Mr.  Sugden's  visit,  she  was 
not  actually  anxious  about  the  future  of  her  aunt 
and  cousin  ;  some  time  or  other  things  naturally 
would  put  themselves  right. 

This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  feeling  of 
her  loneliness  from  being  terrible  to  her — in- 
supportable ;  but  it  removed  all  complications 
from  her  feelings,  and  made  them  simple.  And 
thus  she  lived  on  for  months  together,  as  if  in  a 
dream,  always  assuring  Mr.  Courtenay  that  she 
did  very  well,  that  she  wanted  nothing,  getting 
a  little  society  in  the  Rectory  with  the  Hard- 
wicks,  and  with  some  of  her  county  neighbors 
who  had  called  upon  her.  Minnie  got  used  to 
the  carriage,  and  to  making  expeditions  into 
Westerton,  the  nearest  town,  and  liked  it.  And 
strangely  and  stilly  as  ever  Chatelaine  lived  in 
an  old  castle,  in  such  a  strange  maiden  seclusion 
lived  Kate. 

Where  had  the  others  gone  ?  She  ascertain- 
ed before  long  that  they  were  not  at  Shanklin — 
the  Cottage  was  still  let  to  "very  nice  people," 
about  whom  Lucy  Eldridge  wrote  very  enthusi- 
astic letters  to  her  cousin — letters  which  Kate 
would  sometimes  draw  her  innocent  moral  from, 
not  without  a  little  faint  pain,  which  surprised 
her  in  the  mid.st  of  all  graver  troubles.  She 
pointed  out  to  Minnie  how  Lucy  Eldridge  had 
rejected  the  very  idea  of  being  friendly  with 
the  new-comers,  much  less  admitting  them  to 
a  share  in  the  place  Kate  held  in  her  heart. 
"  Whereas  now  you  will  see  I  am  forgotten  al- 
together," Kate  said,  with  a  conscious  melan- 
choly that  was  not  disagreeable  to  her.  Min- 
nie protested  that  with  her  such  a  thing  could 
never  happen  —  it  was  impossible;  and  Kate 
smiled  sadly,  and  shook  her  head  in  her  supe- 
rior knowledge.  She  took  ]\Iinnie  into  her  in- 
timacy with  a  sense  of  condescension.  But  the 
friendship  did  her  good.  And  Mrs.  Ilardwick 
was  very  kind  to  her.  They  were  all  anxious  to 
"  be  of  use  "  to  the  heiress — to  help  her  through 
her  melancholy  hours. 

When  Bertie  came  down  for  his  next  flying 
visit,  she  manoeuvred  so  that  she  succeeded  in 
avoiding  him,  though  he  showed  no  desire  this 
time  to  avoid  her.  But,  Kate  said  to  herself, 
this  was  something  that  she  could  not  bear. 
She  could  not  see  him  as  if  he  were  an  indif- 
ferent stranger,  when  she  knew  well  that  he 
could  reveal  to  her  every  thing  she  wanted  to 
know,  and  set  the  tangle  riglit  at  last.  lie 
knew  where  tiiey  were,  without  doubt — he  knew 
ever}'  thing.  She  could  not  meet  him  calmly, 
and  shake  hands  with  him,  and  pretend  slie  did 
not  remember  the  past.  Slic  was  offended  with 
him,  both  for  their  sake  and  her  own — for  Um- 
bra's sake,  because  of  the  secret ;  and  for  her 
own,  because  of  certain  little  words  and  looks 
which  were  an  insult  to  her  from  Ombni's  lov- 
er. No,  she  could  not  sec  liim.  Slic  had  a  bad 
headache  when  he  came  with  his  mother  to 
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call ;  she  was  not  able  to  go  out  when  «he  was 
asked  to  the  Kectoiy.  8he  saw  him  only  at 
church,  and  did  nothing  hut  how  when  he  hur- 
ried to  speak  to  her  in  the  church-yard.  No,  ! 
that  she  woidd  not  i)Ut  up  with.  There  was 
even  a  certain  contempt  mingled  with  her  sore- 
ness. Mrs.  Anderson  had  j)ut  all  the  hlanie 
upon  him  —  the  "other  party  to  the  secret;" 
while  he,  poor  creature,  would  not  even  take 
the  responsibility  upon  his  own  shoulders  brave- 1 
ly,  hut  blamed  Umbra.  Well !  well  I  Kate  re- 
solved that  she  would  keep  her  solitude  unbro- 
ken, tjiat  she  would  allow  no  intrusion  upon  her 
of  all  the  old  agitations  that  once  had  made  her 
nnhappy.  She  would  not  consent  to  allow  her- 
Belf  to  be  made  unhappy  any  longer,  or  even  to  . 
think  of  those  who  had  given  her  so  much  pain. 

Unfortunately,  however,  after  she  had  made 
this  good  resolution,  she  thought  of  notiiing 
else,  and  puzzled  herself  over  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  especially  Bertie's  share  in  it,  night 
and  day.  lie  would  suddenly  start  up  into  her 
mind  when  she  was  thinking  of  something  else, 
with  a  glow  over  his  face,  and  anxious  gleam  in 
his  eyes,  as  she  had  seen  him  at  the  church 
door.  Perhaps,  then,  thougli  so  late,  he  had 
meant  to  explain.  Perhaps  he  intended  to  lay 
before  her  what  excuses  there  might  be — to  tell 
her  how  one  thing  followed  another,  how  they 
had  been  led  into  clandestine  ways.  , 

Kate  wotild  make  out  an  entire  narrative  to 
herself,  and  then  would  stop  short  suddenly, 
and  ask  herself  what  she  meant  by  it  ?  It  was 
not  for  her  to  explain  for  them,  but  for  them  to 
explain  to  her.  But  she  did  not  want  to  think 
badly  of  them.  Even  when  her  wounds  bad 
been  deepest,  she  had  not  wished  to  think  un- 
kindly ;  and  it  would  have  given  her  a  kind  of 
forlorn  pleasure  to  be  able  to  find  out  their 
excuses  beforehand.  This  occupied  her  many 
an  hour  when  she  sat  alone  in  the  stillness,  to 
which  she  gradually  became  accustomed.  Af- 
ter awhile  her  own  reflection  in  the  glass  no 
longer  struck  her  as  looking  like  a  ghost  or  a 
thief;  she  grew  used  to  it.  And  then  the  way 
in  which  she  threw  herself  into  the  parish  did 
one  good  to  see.  Jlinnie  Ilardwick  felt  that 
Kate's  activity  and  Kate's  beneficence  took 
away  her  breath.  She  filled  the  cottages  with 
what  Mrs.  Hardwick  felt  to  be  luxuries,  and 
disapproved  of.  She  rushed  into  \Yesterton 
continually,  to  buy  things  for  the  old  women. 
One  had  an  easy-chair,  another  a  carpet,  an- 
other curtains  to  keep  the  wind  out  from  the 
draughty  cottage  room. 

"My  dear,  you  will  spoil  the  people;  these 
luxuries  are  quite  out  of  their  reach.  We  ought 
not  to  demoralize  them,"  said  the  clergywom- 
an,  thinking  of  the  awful  consequences,  and  of 
the  expectations  and  discontents  that  would 
follow.  ] 

"If  old  Widow  Morgan  belonged  to  me — if 
she  was  my  grandmother,  for  instance,"  said 
revolutionary  Kate,  "would  there  be  any  thing 
in  the  world  too  good  for  her?  We  should 
hunt  the  draughts  out  of  every  corner,  and  pad  , 


every  thing  with  velvet.  And  I  suppose  an  old 
woman  of  eighty  in  a  cottage  feels  it  just  as 
much." 

Mrs.  Hardwick  was  silenced,  but  not  con- 
vinced ;  she  was  indeed  shocked  beyond  meas- 
ure at  the  idea  of  Widow  Morgan  requiring  as 
many  comforts  as  Kate's  grandmother.  "  The 
girl  has  no  discrimination  whatever;  she  does 
not  see  the  ditl'erence ;  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to 
explain  to  her,"  she  said,  with  a  troubled  coun- 
tenance. Hut,  except  these  little  encounters, 
there  was  no  real  disagreement  between  them. 
Bertie  Ilardwick's  family,  indeed,  took  an  anx- 
ious interest  in  Kate.  They  were  not  worldly- 
minded  people,  but  they  could  not  forget  that 
their  son  had  been  thrown  a  great  deal  into  the 
society  of  a  great  heiress,  both  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  in  Italy.  The  knowledge  that  he 
was  in  Kate's  vicinity  had  indeed  made  them 
much  more  tolerant,  though  nobody  said  so,  of 
his  wanderings.  They  had  not  the  heart,  they 
said,  to  sei)arate  him  from  his  cousin,  to  whom 
he  was  so  much  attached  ;  but  behind  this  there 
was  perhaps  lurking  another  reason.  Not  that 
they  would  ever  have  forced  their  son's  affec- 
tions, or  advised,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
mercenary  marriage  ;  but  only,  all  other  things 
being  so  suitable  —  Mrs.  Hardwick,  who  liked 
to  manage  every  body,  and  did  it  very  well,  on 
the  whole,  took  Kate  into  her  hands  with  a 
glow  of  satisfaction.  She  would  have  liked  to 
form  her  and  mold  her,  and  make  her  all  that 
a  woman  in  her  important  position  ought  to  be ; 
and,  of  course,  no  one  could  tell  what  might 
happen  in  the  future.  It  was  well  to  be^re- 
pared  for  all. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  for  his  part,  though  not  quite 
happy  about  his  niece,  and  troubled  by  disa- 
greeable pricks  of  conscience  in  respect  to  her, 
made  all  right  by  promises.  lie  would  come 
in  a  week  or  two — as  soon  as  his  cold  was  bet- 
ter— when  he  had  got  rid  of  the  threatening  of 
gout,  which  rather  frightened  his  doctor.  Final- 
ly, he  promised  without  doubt  that  he  would 
come  in  the  Easter  recess,  and  make  every  thing 
comfortable.  But  in  the  Easter  recess  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  for  him,  for  import- 
ant private  affairs,  to  go  down  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorchester's  marine  palace,  where  there  were 
some  people  going  whom  it  was  absolutely  es- 
sential that  he  should  meet.  And  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  Kate  spent  her  twentieth  birthday 
all  alone  at  Langton-Courtenay.  Nobody  knew 
or  remembered  that  it  was  her  birthday.  There 
was  not  so  much  as  an  old  servant  about  the 
place  to  think  of  it.  Maryanne,  to  be  sure, 
might  have  remembered,  but  did  not  till  next 
morning,  when  she  broke  forth  with,  "Lai  Miss 
Kate  I''  into  good  wishes  and  regrets,  which 
Kate,  with  a  flushed  face  and  sore  heart,  put  a 
stop  to  at  once.  No,  no  one  knew.  It  is  a 
hard  thing,  even  when  one  is  old,  to  feel  that 
such  domestic  anniversaries  have  fallen  into  ob- 
livion, and  no  one  cares  any  longer  for  the  mile- 
stones of  our  life  ;  but  when  one  is  young —  I 

Kate  went  about  all  da^v  long  with  this  secret 
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bursting  in  her  heart.     She  wonlJ  not  tell  it  I  book  or  his  pen,  and  gnaw  his  nails  (a  bad  hab- 


for  pride,  though,  if  she  had,  all  the  Ilardwick 
family,  at  least,  would  have  been  ready  enough 
with  kisses  and  congratulations.  Slic  carried 
it  about  with  her  like  a  pain  that  she  was  hid- 
ing.  "It  is  my  birthday,"  she  said  to  herself, 
when  she  paused  before  the  big  glass,  and  look- 
ed at  her  own  solitary  figure,  and  tried  to  make 
a  little  forlorn  fun  of  herself;   "good-morning. 


it,  which  his  mother  vainly  hoped  she  had  cured 
him  of),  and  think — till  all  the  law  went  out  of 
his  head  which  he  was  studying. 

This  was  very  wrong,  and  he  did  not  do  it 
any  more  tlian  he  could  help ;  but  sometimes 
the  tide  of  rising  thouglit  was  too  much  for  hiiu. 
Bertie  was  settling  to  work,  as  he  had  great 
occasion  to  do.     lie  had  lost  much  time,  and 


Kate,  I  will  give  vou  a  present.  It  will  be  the  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in  making 
only  one  you  will  get  to-day,"  she  said,  laugh-  up  for  it.  Within  the  last  three  months,  in- 
ing",  and  nodding  at  her  representative  in  the  j  deed,  his  careless  life  had  sustained  a  change 
glass,  whose  eves  were  rather  red  ;  "  but  I  will    which  filled  all  his  friends  with  satisfaction. 


not  wish  you  many  returns,  for  I'm  sure  you 
don't  want  them.  Oh!  you  poor,  poor  girl!" 
she  cried,  after  a  moment — "  I  am  so  sorry  for 


It  was  but  a  short  time  to  judge  by,  but  yet,  if 
ever  man  had  seen  the  evil  of  his  ways,  and  set 
himself,  witii  true  energy,  to  mend  them,  it  was 


you:     I  don't  think  there  is  any  one  so  solitary  ]  Bertie,  every  body  allowed.     He  had  left  his 
in  all  the  world."    And  then  Kate  and  her  im-  '  foshionable  and  exi)cnsive  cousin  the  moment 


age  both  sat  down  upon  the  floor  and  cried. 

But  in  the  afternoon  she  went  to  'NVesterton, 
with  Minnie  Ilardwick  all  unconscious  beside 
her  in  the  carriage,  and  bought  herself  the  pres- 
ent she  had  promised.    It  was  a  tiny  little  cross. 


thev  liad  arrived  in  London.  Instead  of  Ber- 
tie Eldridge's  fashionable  quarters,  in  one  of 
the  streets  off  Piccadilly,  which  hitherto  he  had 
shared,  he  had  established  himself  in  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  where  lie 


with  the  date  upon  it,  which  Minnie  marveled  i  was  working,  it  was  reported,  night  and  day. 
at  much,  wondering  if  it  was  to  herself  that  j  Bertie  Eldridge,  indeed,  had  so  frightened  all 


this  memento  was  to  be  presented.  Kate  had 
a  strong  inclination  to  place  the  words  "/«/e/j- 
dssimo  giomo  "  over  the  date,  but  stopped,  feel- 
ing that  it  might  look  romantic  ;  but  it  was  the 
unhappiest  day  to  her — the  worst,  she  thought, 
she  had  ever  yet  had  to  bear. 

■NVhen  she  came  home,  however,  a  letter  was 
put  into  her  hands.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, at  last. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


liis  people  by  his  laughing  accounts  of  the  wet 
towels  which  bound  the  other  Bertie's  head  of 
nights,  while  he  labored  at  his  law-books,  that 
the  student  received  three  several  letters  on 
the  subject — one  from  each  of  his  aunts,  and 
one  from  his  mother. 

"  Mv  dear,  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  hear  how 
you  are  working,"  the  latter  said.  "I  thank 
God  that  my  own  boy  is  beginning  to  see  what 
is  necessary  to  hold  his  place  in  life.  But  not 
too  much,  dearest  Bertie,  not  too  much.  What 
would  it  avail  me  if  my  son  came  to  be  lord 
chancellor,  and  lost  his  health,  or  even  his  life, 
on  the  way  ?" 

Tliis  confusing  sentence  did  not  make  Bertie 


Kate's  existence,  however,  was  too  monoto- 
nous to  be  dwelt  upon  forever ;  and  though  all ' 
that  can  be  afforded  to  the  reader  is  a  glimpse  ridicule  the  writer,  for  lie  was,  strange  to  say, 
of  other  scenes,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  such  very  fond  of  his  mother,  but  he  wrote  her  a 
glimpses  which  'may  help  him  to  understand  merry  explanation,  and  set  her  fears  at  rest. 
how  other  people  were  affected  by  this  compli-  However,  though  he  did  not  indulge  in  wet 
cation  of  atfairs.  Bertie  Hardwick  went  up  to  towels,  lie  had  begun  to  work  with  an  energy 
London  after  that  second  brief  visit  at  the  liec-  no  one  expected  of  him.  He  had  a  motive, 
ton-,  when  ISIiss  Courtenay  had  so  successfully  He  had  seen  the  necessity,  as  his  mother  said, 
eluded  seeing  him,  with  any  thing  but  comfort-  i  To  wander  all  over  the  world  with  Bertie  El- 


able  feelings.  He  had  never  quite  known  how 
she  looked  upon  himself,  but  now  it  became  ap- 
parent to  him  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  s!ic  had  acquired, 
it  had  been  any  thing  but  favorable  to  him. 
How  far  he  had  a  right  to  Kate's  esteem,  or 
whether,  indeed,  it  was  a  riglit  tiling  for  him  to 


dridge,  whose  purse  was  carelessly  free,  but 
whose  way  it  was,  unconsciously,  while  intend- 
ing to  save  his  friends  from  expense,  to  draw 
them  into  greater  and  ever  greater  outlay,  was 
not  a  thing  wliich  could  be  done,  or  which  it 
would  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  do,  for  life.  And 
many  very  grave  thoughts  had  come  to  Bertie 


be  anxious  about  it,  is  quite  a  different  question,  on  the  journey  home.     Perhaps  he  had  grown 

He  was  anxious  about  it.     He  wanted  to  stand  just  a  little  disgusted  with  his  cousin,  who  saw 

well  in  the  girl's  eves.     He  had  known  her  all  every  thing  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and 

his  life,  he  said  to  himself.     Of  course  they  could  not  enter  into  the  feehngs  and  anxieties 

could  onlv  be  acquaintances,  not  even  friends,  of  a  j)oorer  rnan, 

in  all  prohabilitv,  so  diff'erent  must  their  lines        "Oh  bother!     All  will  come  right  iti  the 

of  life  be  ;  but  still  it  was  hard  to  feel  that  Kate  end,"  he  would  say,  when  his  cousin  pointed 

disliked  him ;  that  she  thought  badly  of  him.  out  to  him  the  impossibility  for  himself  of  the 

He  had  no  right  to  care,  but  he  did  care.     He  situation,  so  far  as  lie  himself  was  concerned, 
stopped  in  his  work  many  and  many  a  day  to         "  How  can  it  corac  right  forme?"  Hardwick 
think  of  it.     And  then  he  would  lay  down  his  .  had  asked. 
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"IIow  you  do  worry!"  said  Bertie  Eldridge. 
"  Haven't  we  always  shared  every  thing?  And 
why  sliouldn't  we  go  on  doing  so?  I  may  be 
kept  out  of  it,  of  course,  for  years  and  years, 
but  not  forever.  Hang  it,  Bertie,  you  know  all 
must  come  right  in  the  end ;  and  haven't  we 
shared  every  thing  all  our  lives?" 

This  is  a  sort  of  speech  which  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  the 
richer  man  to  feci  benevolent  and  liberal  than 
for  the  poorer  man  to  understand  his  ground  of 
gratitude  in  such  a  partnership.  Bertie  El- 
dridge had,  no  doubt,  shared  many  of  his  luxu- 
ries with  his  cousin.  lie  had  shared  his  yacht, 
for  instance — a  delight  which  Bertie  Ilardwick 
could  by  no  means  have  procured  himself — 
but,  while  doing  this,  he  had  drawn  the  other 
into  such  waste  of  time  and  money  as  he  never 
could  have  been  tempted  to  otherwise.  Bertie 
Ilardwick  knew  that  had  he  not  "shared  every 
thing"  with  his  cousin  he  would  have  been  a 
wealthier  man ;  and  how  then  could  he  be  grate- 
ful for  that  community  of  goods  which  the  oth- 
er Bertie  was  so  lavishly  conscious  of? 

"He  can  have  spent  nothing  while  we  were 
together,"  the  latter  was  always  saying.  "He 
must  have  saved,  in  short,  out  of  the  allowance 
my  uncle  gives  him." 

Bertie  Ilardwick  knew  that  the  case  was 
very  dit!"erent,  but  he  could  not  be  so  ungener- 
ous as  to  insist  upon  this  in  face  of  his  cous- 
in's delightful  sense  of  liberality.  He  held  his 
tongue,  and  this  silence  did  not  make  him  more 
amiable.  In  short,  the  partnership  had  been 
broken,  as  partnerships  of  the  kind  are  gener- 
ally broken,  with  a  little  discomfort  on  both 
sides. 

Bertie  Eldridge  continued  his  pleasant,  idle 
life — did  what  he  liked,  and  went  where  he 
liked,  though,  perhaps,  with  less  freedom  than 
of  old  ;  while  Bertie  Hardwick  retired  to  I'ump 
Court  and  worked — as  the  other  said — night 
and  day.  He  was  hard  at  work  one  of  those 
spring  afternoons  Mhich  Kate  spent  down  at 
Langton.  His  impulse  toward  labor  was  new, 
and,  as  yet,  it  had  many  things  to  struggle 
against.  He  had  not  been  brought  up  to 
work  •,  he  had  been  an  out-of-door  lad,  fond  of 
any  pursuit  that  implied  open  air  and  exercise. 
Most  young  men  are  so  brought  up  nowadays, 
whether  it  is  the  best  training  for  them  or  not ; 
and  since  he  took  his  degree,  which  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  distinction,  he  had 
been  yachting,  traveling,  amusing  himself — 
none  of  which  things  are  favorable  to  work  in 
Pump  Court,  upon  a  bright  April  afternoon. 
His  window  was  open,  and  the  very  air  coming 
in  tantalized  and  tempted  him.  It  plucked  at 
his  hair  ;  it  disordered  his  papers  ;  it  even  blew 
the  book  close  which  he  was  bending  over. 
"Confound  the  wind!"  said  Bertie.  But,  some- 
how, he  could  not  shut  the  window.  How  fresh 
it  blew  !  even  off  the  questionable  Thames,  re- 
minding the  solitary  student  of  walks  and  rides 
through  the  budding  woods  ;  of  the  first  days 
of  the  boating  season  ;  of  all  the  delights  of  the 


opening  year — confound  the  wind  I  He  open- 
ed his  book,  and  went  at  it  again  with  a  valor- 
ous and  manful  heart,  a  heart  full  of  anxieties, 
yet  with  hope  in  it  too,  and,  what  is  almost 
better  than  hope  —  determination.  The  book 
was  very  dry,  but  Bertie  applied  to  it  that  rule 
which  is  so  good  in  war — so  good  in  play— 
cajiital  for  cricket  and  foot-ball,  in  the  hunting- 
field,  and  wherever  daring  and  patience  are 
alike  necessary — he  would  not  he  heat!  It  is, 
perhaps,  rather  a  novel  doctrine  to  apply  to  a 
book  about  conveyancing — or,  at  least,  such  a 
use  of  it  was  novel  to  Bertie.  But  it  answered 
all  the  same. 

And  it  was  just  as  he  was  getting  the  mas- 
tery of  his  own  mind,  and  forgetting,  for  the 
moment,  the  fascinations  of  the  sunshine  and 
the  errant  breeze,  that  some  one  came  up  stairs 
with  a  resounding,  hasty  footstep  and  knocked 
at  his  door.  "  It's  Bertie,"  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  sigh,  and  opened  to  the  new-comer. 
Now  he  was  beat,  but  not  by  the  book  —  by 
fate,  and  the  evil  angels — not  by  any  fault  of 
his  own. 

Bertie  Eldridge  came  in,  bringing  a  gust  of 
fresh  air  with  him.  He  seated  himself  on  his 
cousin's  table,  scorning  the  chairs.  His  brow 
was  a  little  clouded,  thougli  he  was  like  one 
of  the  butterflies  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin. 

"  By  Jove !  to  sec  you  there  grinding  night 
and  day  makes  a  man  open  his  eyes — you  that 
were  no  better  than  other  people.  What  do 
you  think  you'll  ever  make  of  it,  old  fellow  ? 
Not  the  wool-sack,  mind  you — I  give  in  to  you 
a  great  deal,  but  you're  not  clever  enough  for 
that." 

"  I  never  thought  I  was,"  said  the  other, 
laughing,  but  not  with  pleasure  ;  and  then  there 
was  a  pause,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge  which  were  the  ditTcrent  interlocutors  in 
the  dialogue  which  follows,  for  to  continue 
writing  "Bertie,"  and  "the  other  Bertie,"  is 
more  than  human  patience  can  bear. 

"  You  said  j'ou  had  something  to  say  to  me 
— out  with  it !  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  do. 
You  never  were  so  busy  in  your  life  as  I  am. 
Indeed,  I  don't  suppose  you  know  what  being 
occupied  means." 

"  Of  course  it  is  the  old  subject  I  want  to 
talk  of.  "What  could  it  be  else  ?  What  is  to  be 
done?  You  know  every  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened as  •well  as  I  do.  Busy!  If  you  knew 
what  my  reflections  are,  early  and  late,  waking 
and  sleeping — " 

"  I  think  I  can  form  an  idea.  Has  something 
new  occurred — or  is  it  the  old  question,  the  eter- 
nal old  business,  which  you  never  thought  of, 
unfortunately,  till  it  was  too  late  ?" 

"  It  is  no  business  of  yours  to  taunt  me,  nor 
is  it  a  friend's  office.  I  am  driven  to  ray  wits' 
ends.  For  any  thing  I  can  see,  things  may  go 
on  as  they  are  for  a  dozen  years." 

"Every  body  must  have  felt  so  from  the  be- 
ginning. How  you  could  be  so  mad,  both  she 
and  you  -,  you  most,  in  one  way,  for  you  knew 
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tlie  worUl  better ;  she  mo.*t,  in  another,  f(ir  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  a  woman." 

■•  Shut  up,  Bertie  I  I  won't  Imve  any  rc-dis- 
cnssion  of  that  question.  The  tiling  is,  what  is 
to  be  done  now  ?  I  was  sucii  a  fool  as  to  write 
to  her  about  going  down  to  Langton,  at  niv 
f:ither's  desire ;  and  now  I  dare  not  go,  or  she 
will  go  frantic.  Besides,  she  says  it  must  be 
acknowledged  before  long;  she  must  do  it,  if  I 
Ciin't." 

"Good  God!" 

"  What  is  there  to  be  horrified  about  ?  It  was 
all  natural.  The  thing  is,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
If  she  would  keep  quiet,  all  would  be  right.  I 
am  sure  her  mother  could  manage  every  thing. 
()ne  place  is  as  good  as  another  to  live  in. 
Don't  look  at  me  like  that.  I  am  distracted — 
going  mad — and  you  won't  give  me  any  help." 

"The  question  is,  what  help  can  I  give  ?" 

"  It  is  easy  enough — as  easy  as  dayliglit.  If 
I  were  to  go,  it  would  only  make  us  both  mis- 
erable, and  lead  to  imprudences.  I  know  it 
would.     But  if  you  will  do  it  for  me — " 

'•  Do  you  love  her,  Bertie  ?'' 

"Love  her  I  Good  heavens!  after  all  the 
sacrifices  I  have  made !  Look  at  me  as  I  am, 
and  ask  me  if  I  love  her  I  But  what  can  I  do  ■:• 
If  I  speak  now,  wc  are  all  ruined  ;  but  if  she 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  wait — only  to  wait, 
perhaps  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  months — " 

"  Or  a  few  years!  And  to  wait  for  what? 
How  can  you  expect  any  good  to  come  to  you, 
when  you  build  every  thing  upon  your — " 

"  Shut  up,  I  tell  you  !  Is  it  my  fault  ?  lie 
ought  to  treat  me  ditTerently.  I  never  would 
have  entertained  such  a  thought,  but  for — 
Bertie,  listen  to  me.  Will  you  go  ?  They  will 
hear  reason  from  you." 

'•They  ought  not  to  hear  reason.  It  is  a 
cowardly  shame  I  Yes,  I  don't  mind  your  angry 
looks — it  is  a  shame !  You  and  I  have  been  too 
long  together  to  mince  matters  between  our- 
selves. I  tell  you  I  never  knew  any  thing  more 
cowardly  and  wretched.     It  is  a  shame — a — " 

"The  question  is,  not  what  you  think  of  it," 
said  the  other,  sullenly,  "but  will  you  go  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  was  the  rej)ly. 

When  the  visitor  left,  half  an  hour  later,  after 
more  conversation  of  this  same  strain,  can  it  be 
wondered  at  if  Bertie  Ilardwick's  studies  were 
no  longer  so  steady  as  they  had  been  ?  lie  shut 
up  his  books  at  last,  and  went  out  and  walked 
toward  the  river.  It  was  black  and  glistening, 
and  very  full  with  the  spring  rains.  The  tide 
was  coming  up — the  river  was  crowded  with 
vessels  of  all  kinds.  Bertie  walked  to  Chel- 
sea, and  got  a  boat  there,  and  went  up  to  Rich- 
mond with  the  tide.  But  he  did  not  go  to  the 
"  Star  and  Garter,"  where  his  cousin  was  dining 
with  a  brilliant  party.  He  walked  back  again 
to  his  chambers,  turning  over  in  his  tired  brain 
a  hundred  anxieties.  And  that  night  he  did  sit 
up  at  work,  and  for  half  an  hour  had  recourse 
to  the  wet  towel.  Not  because  he  was  working 
day  and  night,  but  because  these  anxieties  had 
eaten  the  very  heart  out  of  his  working-day. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

From  Pump  Court,  in  the  Temple,  it  is  a 
long  way  to  the  banks  of  a  little  loch  in  Scot- 
land, surrounded  by  hills,  covered  with  heather, 
and  populous  with  grouse — that  is,  of  course,  in 
the  season.  The  grouse  in  this  early  summer 
were  but  babies,  chirping  among  the  big  roots 
of  tlie  ling,  like  barn-door  chickens ;  the  heather 
was  not  purple,  but  only  greening  over  through 
the  gray  husks  of  last  year's  bloom.  The  gorse 
blossoms  were  forming  ;  the  birch-trees  shaking 
out  their  folded  leaves  a  little  more  and  more 
day  by  day,  against  the  sky,  which  was  some- 
times so  blue,  and  sometimes  so  leaden.  At 
that  time  of  the  year,  or  at  any  other,  it  is 
lovely  at  Loch  Arioch.  Seated  on  the  high 
bank  behintl  the  little  inn,  on  the  soft  grass, 
which  is  as  green  as  emeralds,  but  soft  as  velvet, 
you  can  count  ten  ditlerent  slopes  of  hills  sur- 
rounding the  gleaming  water,  which  receives 
them  all  impartially ;  ten  distinct  ridges,  all  as 
various  as  so  many  sportsmen,  distinct  in  stat- 
ure and  character — from  the  kindly  birch- 
crowned  heads  in  front  here,  away  to  the  solemn 
distant  altitudes,  folded  in  snow-plaids  or  cloud- 
mantles,  and  sometimes  in  glorious  sheen  of 
sunset  robes,  that  dazzle  you — which  fill  up  the 
circle  far  away.  The  distant  giants  are  cleft 
into  three  peaks,  and  stand  still  to  have  their 
crowns  and  garments  changed,  with  a  benign 
patience,  greeting  you  across  the  loch.  There 
are  no  tourists,  and  few  strangers,  cxce])t  tiie 
fishermen,  who  sjiend  their  days  not  thinking 
of  you  or  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  tossed  in 
heavy  cobbles  upon  the  stormy  loch,  or  wading 
up  to  their  waist  in  ice-cold  pools  of  the  river. 
The  river  dashes  along  its  wild  channel  through 
the  glen,  working  through  rocks,  and  leaping 
l)recipitous  corners,  shrouding  itself,  like  a  coy 
girl,  with  the  birchen  tresses  which  stream  over 
it,  till  it  comes  to  another  loch — a  big  silvery 
clasp  upon  its  foaming  chain.  Among  these 
woods  and  waters  man  is  still  enough  ,  but  Na- 
ture is  full  of  commotion.  She  sings  about  all 
the  hill-sides  in  a  hundred  burns,  with  delicatest 
treble  ;  she  makes  her  own  bass  under  the  riven 
rocks,  among  the  foam  of  the  greater  streams ; 
she  mutters  over  your  head  with  deep,  sono- 
rous, melancholy  utterance  in  the  great  pine- 
trees,  and  twitters  in  the  leaflets  of  the  birch. 
Lovely  birks! — sweetest  of  all  the  trees  of  the 
mountains  !  Never  were  such  haunts  for  fair- 
ies, or  for  mountain  girls  as  agile  and  as  fair,  as 
those  sweet  birchen  woods.  "  Stern  and  wild," 
do  you  say  ?  And  surely  we  s.iy  it,  for  so  Sir 
Walter  said  before  us.  But  what  an  exquisite 
idea  was  that  of  Nature — what  a  sweet,  fantas- 
tic conceit,  just  like  her  wayward  wealth  of  re- 
source, to  clothe  the  slopes  of  those  rude  hills 
with  the  Lady  of  the  Woods!  Slic  must  have 
laughed  with  pleasure,  like  a  child,  but  with 
tears  of  ex(piisitc  poet  satisfaction  in  her  eyes, 
when  she  first  saw  the  wonderful  result.  And 
as  for  you  poor  peoj)le  who  liavc  never  seen 
Highland  loch  or  river  shine  through  the  airy 
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foliage,  the  white-stemmed  grace  and  lightness 
of  a  birch-wood,  wc  are  sorry  for  you,  but  we 
will  not  insult  your  ignorance  ;  for,  soft  in  your 
ear,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cook,  and  all  his  satel- 
lites who  make  up  tours  in  the  holiday  season, 
have  never.  Heaven  be  praised!  heard  of  Loch 
Arroch ;  and  long  may  il  be  before  the  British 
tourist  finds  out  that  tranquil  spot. 

I  can  not  tell  how  Mrs.  Anderson  and  her 
daughter  found  it  out.  The  last  consul,  it  is 
true,  had  been  from  rerthshire,  but  that  of  it- 
self gave  them  little  information.  They  had 
gone  to  Edinburgh  first,  and  then,  feeling  that 
scarcely  suiriciently  out  of  tlie  way,  had  gone 
further  north,  until  at  last  Kinloch-Arroch  re- 
ceived thcni :  and  tliey  staid  there,  they  could 
not  tell  why,  partly  because  the  peojde  looked 
so  kind.  Tiie  note  which  Kate  received  on  her 
birthday  had  no  date,  and  tlie  jiost-mark  on  it 
was  of  a  distant  place,  that  no  distinct  clue 
might  be  given  to  their  retreat ;  but  Ombra 
always  believed,  though  without  the  slightest 
ground  for  it,  that  tiiis  note  of  her  mother's, 
like  all  her  other  injudicious  kindnesses  to  Kate, 
had  done  harm,  and  been  the  means  of  betray- 
ing them.  For  it  was  true  that  they  were  now 
in  a  kind  of  hiding,  these  two  women,  fearing 
to  be  recognized,  not  wjsliing  to  see  any  one, 
for  reasons  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
They  had  left  Langton-Courtenay  with  a  miser- 
able sense  of  friendlessness  and  loneliness,  and 
yet  it  had  been  in  some  respects  a  relief  to  them 
to  get  away;  and  the  stillness  of  Loch  Arroch, 
its  absolute  seclusion,  and  the  kind  faces  of  the 
people  they  found  there,  all  concurred  in  mak- 
ing them  decide  upon  this  as  their  resting-place. 
They  were  to  stay  all  the  summer,  and  already 
they  were  known  to  every  body  round.  Old 
Francesca  had  already  achieved  a  great  succes 
in  the  Perthshire  village.  The  pe^^plc  declared 
that  they  understood  her  mucli  better  than  if 
she  had  been  "ane  o'  thac  mincing  English." 
She  was  supposed  to  be  French,  and  Scotland 
still  remembers  that  France  was  once  her  auld 
and  kind  ally.  The  women  in  their  white  mutch- 
es wondered  a  little,  it  is  true,  at  the  little  old 
Italian's  capless  head  and  knot  of  scanty  hair; 
but  her  kind  little  brown  face,  and  her  clever, rap- 
id ways,  took  them  by  storm.  When  she  spoke 
Italian  to  her  mistress  they  gathered  round  her 
in  admiration.  "Losh  !  did  you  ever  hear  the 
like  o'  that?"  they  cried,  with  hearty  laughs, 
half  restrained  by  politeness  —  though  half  of 
them  spoke  Gaelic,  and  saw  nothing  wonderful 
in  that  achievement. 

Ombra,  the  discontented  and  imhappy,  had 
never  in  her  life  before  been  so  gentle  and  so 
sweet.  She  was  not  happy  still,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment she  was  penitent,  and  subdued,  and  at 
peace,  and  the  admiration  and  the  interest  of 
their  humble  neighbors  pleased  her.  Jlrs.  An- 
derson had  given  a  description  of  her  daughter 
to  the  kind  landlady  of  the  little  inn,  which  did 
not  tally  with  the  circumstances  which  the  read- 
er knows ;  but  probably  she  had  her  own  reasons 
for  that,  and  the  tale  was  such  as  filled  everv 


body  with  svmpathy.  "You  maunna  be  doon- 
henrted,  my  bonnie  lamb,"  the  old  woman  would 
say  to  her ;  and  Ombra  would  blush  with  pain- 
ful emotion,  and  yet  would  be  in  her  heart 
touched  and  consoled  by  the  homely  sympathy. 
Ah  I  if  those  kind  people  had  but  known  how 
much  harder  her  burden  really  was  I  But  yet 
to  know  how  kindly  all  these  poor  stranger  folk 
felt  toward  them  was  pleasant  to  the  two  wom- 
en, and  they  clung  together  closer  than  ever  in 
the  enforced  quiet.  They  were  very  anxious, 
restless,  and  miserable,  and  yet  for  a  little  while 
they  were  as  nearly  happy  as  two  women  could 
be.  This  is  a  paradox  which  some  women  w ill 
understand,  but  which  I  can  not  pause  to  ex- 
plain. 

Tilings  were  going  on  in  this  quiet  way,  and 
it  was  the  end  of  5Iay,  a  season  when  as  yet 
few  even  of  the  fishers  who  frequent  that  sjiot 
by  nature,  and  none  of  the  wise  wanderers  who 
have  discovered  Loch  Arroch,  had  begun  to  ar- 
rive, when  one  evening  a  very  tall  man,  strong 
and  heavy,  trudged  round  the  corner  into  the 
village,  with  his  knapsack  over  his  shoulders. 
He  was  walking  through  the  Highlands  alone 
at  this  early  period  of  the  year.  He  put  his 
knapsack  down  on  the  bench  outside  the  door, 
and  came  into  the  little  hall,  decorated  with 
glazed  cases,  in  which  stuft'ed  trout  of  gigantic 
proportions  still  seemed  to  swim  among  the 
green,  gi-een  river  weeds,  to  ask  kind  ^Irs.  ^lac- 
donald,  the  landlady,  if  she  could  put  him  up. 
He  was  '*a  soft-spoken  gentleman,"  courteous, 
such  as  Highlanders  love,  and  there  was  a  look 
of  sadness  about  him  which  moved  the  mistress 
of  the  "  Maedonald  Arras."  But  all  at  once, 
while  he  was  talking  to  her,  he  started  wildly, 
made  a  dart  to  the  stair,  which  Francesca  at 
that  moment  was  leiusrcly  ascending,  and  upset, 
as  he  passed,  little  Duncan,  Mrs.  Macdonald's 
favorite  grandchild. 

"The  man's  gane  gyte!"  said  the  landlady. 

Francesca  for  her  part  took  no  notice  of  the 
stranger.  If  she  saw  him,  she  either  did  not 
recognize  him,  or  thought  it  expedient  to  ig- 
nore him.  She  went  on,  carrying  high  in  front 
of  her  a  trayful  of  newly-ironed  fine  linen,  her 
own  work,  which  she  was  carrjing  from  the 
kitchen.  The  stranger  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  watched  her,  with  his  face  lifted  to 
the  light,  which  streamed  from  a  long  win- 
dow opposite.  There  was  an  expression  in  his 
countenance  (Mrs.  Maedonald  said  afterward) 
which  was  like  a  picture.  He  had  found  what 
he  sought ! 

"That  is  old  Francesca,"  he  said,  coming 
back  to  her,  "Mrs.  Anderson's  maid.  Then, 
of  course,  Mrs.  Anderson  is  here." 

"  Ou  ay,  sir,  the  leddies  are  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Maedonald — "maybe  they  are  expecting  you? 
There  was  something  said  awhile  ago  about  a 
gentleman — a  brother,  or  some  near  friend  to 
the  young  goodman." 

"The  young  goodman?" 

"  Ou  ay,  sir — him  that's  in  India,  puir  gen- 
tleman I — at  sic  a  time,  too,  when  he  would  far 
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rather  be  at  hame.  But  veil  gang  up  the  stair  ? 
Kath'rin,  take  the  gentleman  up  the  stair — he's 
come  to  visit  the  ledJics — and  put  him  intoXo. 
10,  next  door.  Being  so  near  the  leddies,  I  nev- 
er put  no  man  there  that  I  dinna  ken  something 
aboot.  You'll  find  Loch  Arroch  air,  sir,  has 
done  the  young  mistress  good." 

The  stranger  followed  up  stairs,  with  a  star- 
tled sense  of  other  wonders  to  come  ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that,  without  warning,  Mr.  Sugden 
suddenly  walked  into  the  room  where  Ombra  lay 
on  a  sofa  by  the  fireside,  with  her  mother  sitting 
by.  Both  the  ladies  started  up  in  dismay. 
They  were  so  bewildered  that  neither  could 
speak  for  a  moment.  The  blood  rushed  to 
Ombra's  face  in  an  overpowering  blush.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  beauti- 
ful, so  strange — he  did  not  know  how  ;  and  her 
look  of  bewildered  inquiry  and  suspicion  sudden- 
ly showed  him — what  he  had  never  thought  of 
till  that  moment — that  he  had  no  right  to  pry 
into  their  privacy — to  hunt  her,  as  it  were,  into 
a  corner — to  pursue  her  here. 

"  Mr.  Sugden  I"  Mrs.  Anderson  cried,  in  dis- 
may ;  and  then  she  recovered  her  prudence, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  coming  between 
him  and  Ombra.  "  What  a  very  curious  meet- 
ing this  is  !  —  what  an  unexpected  pleasure  I 
Of  all  places  in  the  world,  to  meet  a  Shanklin 
friend  at  Loch  Arroch  !  Ombra,  do  not  disturb 
yourself,  dear  ;  we  need  not  stand  on  ceremony 
with  such  an  old  friend  as  Mr.  Sugden.  My 
poor  child  has  a  dreadful  cold." 

And  then  he  took  her  hand  into  his  own — 
Ombra's  hand — which  he  used  to  sit  and  watch 
as  she  worked — the  whitest,  softest  hand.  It 
felt  so  small  now,  like  a  shadow,  and  the  flush 
had  gone  from  her  face.  He  seemed  to  see 
nothing  but  those  eyes,  watching  him  with  fear 
and  suspicion — eyes  which  distrusted  him,  and 
reminded  him  that  he  had  no  business  here. 

And  he  sat  down  by  the  sofa,  and  talked 
ordinary  talk,  and  told  them  of  Shanklin,  which 
be  had  left.  He  had  been  making  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  Scotland.  Yes,  it  was  early,  but  he  did 
not  mind  the  weather,  and  the  time  suited  him. 
It  w.as  a  surprise  to  him  to  see  Francesca,  but 
he  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Anderson  had  left  Lang- 
ton-Courtenay — 

"Yes,"  she  said  briefly,  without  explanation  ; 
and  added — "We  were  traveling,  like  you, 
when  Ombra  fell  in  love  with  this  place.  You 
must  h.ive  seen  it  to  perfection  if  you  walked 
down  the  glen  to-day — the  Glencoe  Hills  were 
glorious  to-day.  Which  is  your  next  stage? 
I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Alacdonald  has  scarcely 
room — " 

"  Oh  yes !  she  has  given  me  a  room  for  to- 
night," he  said ;  and  he  saw  the  mother  and 
daughter  look  at  each  other,  and  said  to  him- 
self, in  an  agony  of  humiliation,  what  a  fool 
he  had  been — what  an  intrusive,  impertinent 
fool: 

When  he  took  his  leave,  Mrs.  Anderson  went 
after  him  to  the  door;  she  asked, with  trepida- 
tion in  her  voice,  how  long  he  meant  to  stay. 


This  was  too  much  for  the  poor  fellow ;  he  led 
the  way  along  the  passage  to  the  staircase  win- 
dow, lest  Ombra  should  hear  through  the  half- 
open  door. 

"Mrs.  Anderson,"  he  said,  hoarseh-,  " once 
you  promised  me,  if  she  should  ever  want  a 
brother's  help  or  a  brother's  care — not  that  it  is 
what  I  could  have  wished — " 

"  Mr.  Sugden,  this  is  ridiculous  ;  I  can  take 
care  of  my  own  child.  You  have  no  right  to 
come  and  hunt  us  out,  when  you  know — when 
you  can  see  that  we  wish  —  to  be  private." 
Then,  with  a  sudden  change,  she  added — "  Oh, 
you  are  very  good — I  am  sure  you  arc  very 
good,  but  she  wants  for  nothing.  Dear  Mr. 
Sugden,  if  you  care  for  her  or  me,  go  away." 

"I  will  go  away  to-morrow," he  said, with  a 
deep  sigh  of  disappointment  and  resignation. 

She  looked  out  anxiously  at  the  sky.  It  was 
clouding  over ;  night  was  coming  on — there  was 
no  possibility  of  sending  him  away  that  night. 

"  ^Ir.  Sugden,"  she  said,  wringing  her  hands, 
"when  a  gentleman  thrusts  himself  into  any 
one's  secrets  he  is  bound  not  to  betray  them. 
You  will  hear  news  here  which  I  did  not  wish 
to  be  known  at  present — Ombra  is  married." 

"  ^Married  !"  he  said,  with  a  groan,  which  he 
could  not  restrain. 

"Yes,  her  husband  is  not  able  to  be  wirii 
her.  We  are  waiting  till  he  can  join  us — till  he 
can  make  it  public.  You  have  found  this  out 
against  our  will ;  you  must  give  me  your  word 
not  to  betray  us." 

"Why  should  I  betray  you?"  he  said;  "to 
whom  ?  I  came,  not  knowing.  Since  ever  I 
knew  her  I  have  been  her  slave,  you  know.  I 
will  be  so  now.     Is  she — happy,  at  least  ?" 

"  She  is  very  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson  ; 
and  then  her  courage  failed  her,  and  she  cried. 
She  did  not  burst  into  tears — such  an  expres- 
sion does  not  apply  to  women  of  her  age.  The 
tears  which  were  somehow  near  the  surface  fell 
suddenly,  leaving  no  trace?.  "  Every  thing  is 
not  so — comfortable  as  might  be  wished,"  she 
said,  "but,  so  far  as  that  goes,  she  is  happy." 

"May  I  come  again?"  he  said.  His  face 
had  grown  very  long  and  pale ,-  he  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  just  come  back  from  a  funeral. 
"  Or  would  you  rather  I  went  away  at  once?" 

She  gave  another  look  at  the  sky,  which  had 
cleared  ;  night  was  more  distant  than  it  had 
seemed  ten  minutes  ago.  And  Mrs.  Anderson 
did  not  think  that  it  was  selfishness  on  her  part 
to  think  of  her  daughter  first.  She  gave  him 
her  hand  and  pressed  his,  and  said, 

"  You  are  the  kindest,  the  best  friend.  Oh, 
for  her  sake  go ! " 

And  he  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart,  strid- 
ing over  the  dark  unknown  hills.  It  was  long 
past  midnight  before  he  got  shelter — but  what 
did  that  matter?  He  would  have  done  much 
more  joyfully  for  her  sake.  But  his  last  hope 
seemed  gone  as  he  went  along  that  mountain 
wav.  He  had  hoped  always  to  sene  her  some- 
time or  other,  and  now  he  could  serve  her  no 
more! 
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This  was  the  reason  wliy  Kate  heard  no  more 
from  Mr.  Siij;clen.  He  knew,  and  yet  he  did 
not  know.  Tlisit  which  had  been  told  him  was 
very  ditVerent  from  what  he  liud  expected  to 
hear.  He  had  gone  to  seek  a  deserted  maiden, 
and  he  had  found  a  wife.  He  had  gone  with 
some  wild  hope  of  being  able  to  interpose  on 
her  behalf,  -'as  her  brother  would  have  done," 
and  bring  her  false  lover  back  to  her — when, 
lo!  he  found  that  he  was  intruding  upon  sa- 
cred domestic  ground,  ujion  the  retreat  of  a  wife 
■whose  husband  was  somewhere  ready,  no  doubt, 
to  defend  her  from  all  intrusion.  This  con- 
founded him  for  the  first  moment.  He  went 
away,  as  we  have  said,  without  a  word,  asking 
no  explanation.  "What  right  had  he  to  any 
explanation  ?  Probably  Ombra  herself,  had  she 
known  what  his  mission  and  what  his  thoughts 
were,  would  have  been  furious  at  the  imperti- 
nence. But  her  mother  judged  him  more 
gently,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  knew  in  his  own 
soul  how  dift'erent  his  motives  were  from  those 
of  intrusion  or  impertinence. 

When  he  came  to  the  homely,  lonely  little 
house  where  he  found  shelter  in  the  midst  of 
the  night,  he  stopped  there  in  utter  languor, 
still  confused  by  his  discovery  and  his  failure. 
But  when  he  came  to  himself  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. Next  day,  in  the  silence  and  loneliness  of 
the  mountains,  he  mused  and  pondered  on  this 
subject,  which  was  never  absent  from  his  mind 
ten  minutes  together.  He  walked  on  and  on 
upon  the  road  he  had  traversed  in  the  dark  the 
night  before,  till  he  came  to  the  point  where  it 
commanded  the  glen  below,  and  where  the  de- 
scent to  Loch  Arroch  began.  He  saw  at  his 
feet  the  silvery  water  gleaming,  the  loch,  the 
far  lines  of  the  withdrawing  village  roofs,  and 
that  one  under  which  she  was.  At  the  sight 
the  curate's  mournful  heart  yearned  over  the 
woman  he  loved.  Why  was  she  there  alone, 
with  only  her  mother,  and  she  a  wife  ?  What 
was  tkere  that  was  not  "exactly  comfortable," 
as  Jlrs.  Anderson  had  said  ? 

The  result  of  his  musing  was  that  he  staid 
in  the  little  mountain  change-house  for  some 
time.  There  was  a  desolate  little  loch  near, 
lying,  as  in  a  nook,  up  at  the  foot  of  great 
Schehallion.  And  there  he  pretended  to  fish, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  his  sport,  which  was 
dreary  enough,  took  long  walks  about  the 
country,  and,  without  being  seen  by  them,  found 
out  a  great  deal  about  the  two  ladies.  They 
were  alone.  The  young  lady's  husband  was 
said  to  be  "in  foreign  pairts."  The  good  peo- 
ple had  not  heard  what  he  was,  bnt  that  busi- 
ness detained  him  somewhere,  though  it  was 
hoped  he  would  be  back  before  the  autumn. 
"And  I  wish  he  may,  for  yon  bonnie  young 
creature's  sakel"'  the  friendly  wife  added,  who 
told  him  this  tale. 

The  name  they  told  him  she  was  called  by 
was  not  a  name  he  knew,  which  perplexed  him. 
But  when  he  remembered  his  own  observations, 


and  Kate's  ston.-,  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
other  lover  could  have  come  in.  When  Mr. 
Sugdcn  had  fully  satisfied  himself,  and  discov- 
ered all  that  was  discoverable,  he  went  back  to 
England  with  the  heat  of  a  sudden  pur])ose. 
He  went  to  London,  and  he  sought  out  Bertie 
Hardwick's  rooms.  Bertie  himself  was  whis- 
tling audibly  as  Mr.  Sugdcn  knocked  at  his  door. 
He  was  packing  his  portmanteau,  and  stopped 
now  and  then  to  utter  a  mild  oath  over  the 
things  which  would  not  pack  in  as  they  ought. 
He  was  going  on  a  journey.  Perhaps  to  her, 
]Mr.  Sugden  thought ;  and,  as  he  iieard  his 
whistle,  and  saw  his  levity,  his  blood  boiled  in 
his  veins. 

"What,  Sugden  I"  cried  Bertie.  "Come  in, 
old  fellow  ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Why,  you've 
been  and  left  Shanklin  I  What  did  you  do  that 
for?  The  old  place  will  not  look  like  itself 
without  you." 

"There  are  other  vacant  places  that  will  be 
felt  more  than  mine,"  said  the  curate,  in  a  fu- 
nereal voice,  putting  himself  sadly  on  the  near- 
est chair. 

"  Oh :  the  ladies  at  the  Cottage  !  To  be  sure, 
you  are  quite  right.  They  must  be  a  dreadful 
loss,"  said  Bertie. 

Mr.  Sugden  felt  that  he  flushed  and  faltered, 
and  these  signs  of  guilt  made  it  doubly  clear. 

"It  is  odd  enough,"  he  said,  with  double 
meaning,  "  that  we  should  talk  of  that,  for  I 
have  just  come  from  Scotland,  from  the  High- 
lands, where,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  I  met 
suddenly  with  Miss  Anderson  and  her  mother." 

Bertie  faced  round  upon  him  in  the  middle 
of  his  packing,  which  he  had  resumed,  and  said, 
"Well?"  in  a  querulous  voice — a  voice  which 
already  sounded  like  that  of  a  man  put  on  his 
defense. 

"Weill"  said  the  curate — "I  don't  think  it 
is  well.  She  is  not  iliss  Anderson  now.  But  I 
see  you  know  that.  Mr.  Hardwick,  if  you  kiii  w 
any  thing  of  her  husband,  I  think  you  should 
urge  him  not  to  leave  her  alone  there.  She 
looks — not  very  well.  Poor  Ombra  !"  cried  the 
curate,  warming  into  eloquence.  "I  have  no 
right  to  call  her  by  her  name,  but  that  I — I 
Avas  fond  of  her  too.  I  would  have  given  my 
life  for  her !  And  she  is  like  her  name — she  is 
like  a  shadow,  that  is  ready  to  flit  away." 

Bertie  Hardwick  listened  with  an  agitated 
countenance — he  grew  red  and  pale,  and  be- 
gan to  pace  about  the  room  ;  but  he  made  no 
answer — he  was  confused  and  startled  by  what 
his  visitor  said. 

"  I  dare  say  my  confession  does  not  interest 
you  much,"  ZMr.  Sugden  resumed.  "  I  make  it 
to  show  I  have  some  right — to  take  an  interest, 
at  least.  That  woman  for  whom  I  would  give 
my  life,  Mr.  Hardwick,  is  pining  there  for  a 
man  who  leaves  her  to  pine — a  man  who  must 
be  neglecting  her  shamefully,  for  it  can  not  be 
long  since  he  married  her — a  man  who — " 

"And  pray,  Mr.  SugJen,"said  Bertie,  cliok- 
ingwith  apparent  anger  and  agitation,  "where 
did  you  obtain  your  knowledge  of  this  man  ?"' 
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'•Not  from  her,"  said  the  evirate;  "but  by 
chance — by  the  inquiries  I  made  in  ray  surprise. 
Mr.  Hardwick,  if  you  know  who  it  is  who  is  so 
happv.  and  so  negligent  of  bis  happiness — "' 

*-Well?"' 

"  He  has  no  right  to  stay  away  from  her 
after  this  warning,"  cried  the  curate,  rising  to 
his  feet.  "Do  you  understand  what  a  thing  it 
is  for  me  to  come  and  say  so  ? — to  one  wlio  is 
throwing  away  what  I  would  give  my  life  for  ? 
But  she  is  above  all.  If  he  stays  away  from 
her,  he  will  reproach  himself  for  it  all  his  life  !" 

And  with  these  words  he  turned  to  go.  He 
had  said  enough — his  own  eyes  were  beginning 
to  burn  and  blaze,  lie  felt  that  he  might  seize 
this  false  lover  by  the  throat  if  he  staid  longer. 
And  he  had  at  least  done  all  he  could  for  Om- 
bra.  He  had  said  enough  to  move  any  man  wlio 
was  a  man.  He  made  a  stride  toward  tiie  door 
in  his  indignation  ;  but  Bertie  Hardwick  inter- 
rupted him,  with  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Sugden,"  he  said,  with  a  voice  full  of  emo- 
tion, "I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think  me ;  but  I 
am  not  so  good  as  you  are.  The  man  you 
speak  of  shall  hear  your  warning.  But  there 
is  one  thing  I  have  a  right  to  ask.  What  you 
leaiTied  by  chance,  you  will  not  make  any  use 
of — not  to  her  cousin,  for  instance,  who  knows 
nothing.     You  will  respect  her  secret  there  ?" 

'•  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  do  so ;  but  I 
promised  her  mother,"' said  the  curate,  sternly. 
"Good-morning,  Mr.  Hardwick.  I  hope  you 
will  act  at  once  on  what  you  have  heard." 

"Won't  you  shake  hands  ?"  said  Bertie. 

The  curate  was  deeply  jirejudiced  against 
him — hated  him  in  his  lenity  and  carelessness, 
amusing  himself  while  she  was  suffering.  But 
when  he  looked  into  Bertie's  face,  his  enmity 
melted.  Was  this  the  man  who  had  done  her 
— and  him — so  much  wrong?  He  i)ut  out  his 
band  w  ith  reluctance,  moved  against  his  will. 

"  Do  you  deserve  it  ?"'  he  said,  in  his  deep 
voice. 

"Yes  —  so  far  as  honesty  goes,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  a  broken,  agitated  laugh. 

The  curate  went  away,  wondering  and  un- 
happy. Was  he  so  guilty,  that  open  -  faced 
youth,  who  seemed  yet  too  near  boyhood  to  be 
an  accomplished  deceiver  ? — or  was  there  still 
more  in  the  mystery  than  met  the  eye  ? 

This  was  how  Kate  got  no  news.  She  looked 
for  it  for  many  a  day.  As  the  summer  ripened 
and  went  on,  a  hungry  thirst  for  information  of 
one  kind  or  anotlier  possessed  her.  Her  aunt's 
birthday  letter  had  been  a  few  tender  words 
only — words  which  were  humble,  too,  and  sad. 
"I'ofjr  Ombra,"  she  had  said,  "was  pretty 
well."  PoorOrnbra! — why /»oor  Ombra?  Kate 
asked  herself  the  question  with  sudden  fits  of 
anxiety,  which  she  could  not  explain  to  herself; 
and  she  began  to  watch  for  the  post  with  almost 
feverish  eagerness.  But  the  suspense  lasted  so 
long,  that  tiie  keenness  of  the  edge  wore  off 
again,  and  no  news  ever  came. 

In  July,  however,  Lady  Carjisfort  came,  hav- 
ing lingered  on  her  way  from  Italy  till  it  became 


too  late  to  keep  the  engagement  she  had  made 
with  Mr.  Courtenay  for  Kate's  first  season  in 
town.  She  was  so  kind  as  to  go  to  Langton- 
Courtenay  instead,  on  what  she  called  a  long 
visit. 

"Your  uncle  has  to  find  out,  like  other  peo- 
ple, that  he  will  only  find  aid  ready  made  to 
his  hand  when  he  doesn't  want  it,"  she  said — 
"  that  is,  the  moment  when  every  thing  be- 
comes easy.  I  might  have  been  of  use  to  him, 
I  know,  two  months  ago — and  accordingly  my 
private  aftairs  detained  me,  and  it  is  only  now, 
you  see,  that  I  am  here." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  have  humed 
for  my  uncle,"  said  Kate  ;  "he  has  never  come 
to  see  me,  though  he  has  promised  twenty 
times.  But  you  are  welcome  always,  when- 
ever you  please." 

"Thanks,  dear,"  said  Lady  Caryisfort,  who 
was  languid  after  her  journey.  "  He  will  come 
now,  when  you  don't  want  him.  And  so  the 
aunt  and  the  cousin  are  gone,  Kate  ?  You 
must  tell  me  why.  I  heard,  after  you  left  Flor- 
ence, that  Miss  Anderson  had  flirted  abomi- 
nably with  both  these  young  men — behind  your 
back,  my  poor  darling,  when  you  were  with 
me,  I  suppose ;  though  I  always  thought  that 
young  Eldridge  would  have  suited  you  pre- 
cisely— two  nice  properties,  nice  fiimilies — ev- 
ery thing  that  was  nice.  But  an  ideal  match 
like  that  never  comes  to  pass.  Tiiey  tell  me  she 
was  called  la  demoiselle  a  deux  cavidiers.  Don't 
look  shocked.  Of  course,  it  could  only  be  a 
flirtation ;  there  could  be  nothing  wrong  in  it. 
But,  you  dear  little  innocent,  is  this  all  new  to 
you  ?" 

"  Mr.  Hardwick  and  Mr.  Eldridge  used  to  go 
with  us  to  a  great  many  places  ;  they  were  old 
friends,"  said  Kate,  with  her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head dyed  crimson  in  a  moment;  "but  why 
people  should  say  such  disagreeable  things — " 

"People  always  say  disagreeable  things," 
said  Lady  Caryisfort;  "it  is  the  only  occupa- 
tion which  is  pursued  anywhere.  But  as  you 
did  not  hear  about  your  cousin,  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  can  not  have  heard  of  me." 

"Of  you  I"  Kate's  cousicrnation  was  ex- 
treme. 

"They  were  so  good  as  to  say  I  was  going 
to  marry  Antonio  Buoncom])agni,"  said  Lady 
Caryisfort,  calmly,  smoothing  away  an  invisible 
wrinkle  from  her  glove.  But  she  did  not  look 
up,  and  Kate's  renewed  blush  and  start  were 
lost  upon  her  —  or  perhaps  not  quite  lost. 
There  was  a  silence  for  a  minute  after,  for  the 
tone,  as  well  as  the  announcement,  took  Kate 
altogether  b\'  surprise. 

"  And  are  you  ?"  she  asked  in  a  low  tone, 
after  that  pause. 

"  I  don't  think  it,"  said  Lady  Caryisfort, 
slowly.  "The  worst  is,  that  he  took  it  into  his 
head  himself — why.  Heaven  knows  I  for  I  am — 
let  me  see — three,  four,  five  years,  at  least,  old- 
er than  he  is.  I  think  he  felt  that  you  had  jilt- 
ed him,  Kate.  Ko,  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
bore.    He  is  very  good-natured,  to  be  sure,  and 
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too  polite  to  interfere  ;  but  still,  I  don't  think — 
Besides,  you  know,  it  would  be  utterly  ridicu- 
lous. IIow  could  I  call  Klcna  Strozzi  aunt? 
In  tlic  nioiui  time,  my  Kixtc — my  little  heiress — 
I  think  I  h;ul  better  stay  here  and  marry  you." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  married,"  cried 
Kate. 

"  The  very  reason  why  you  will  be,"  said  her 
new  guardian,  laughing.  But  the  girl  stole 
shyly  away,  and  got  a  hook  and  i)rcpareil  to 
read  to  liady  Caryisibrt.  She  was  fond  of  be- 
ing read  to,  and  Kate  shrank  with  a  rei)Ugnance 
sliared  by  many  girls  from  this  sort  of  talk  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  was  j)leased 
with  the  news.  It  helped  to  reproduce  that 
impression  in  her  mind  which  so  many  other 
incidents  had  led  to.  She  had  always  remem- 
bered witli  a  certain  amount  of  gratitude  poor 
Antonio's  last  ap])earance  at  tlie  railway,  with 
the  violets  in  his  coat,  and  the  tender,  respect- 
ful farewell  he  waved  to  her.  And  all  the  time 
lie  had  been  tiiinking  of  Lady  Caryisfort! 
What  a  strange  world  it  was,  in  which  every 
thing  went  on  in  this  bewildering,  treacherous 
way  !  Was  there  nobody  living  who  was  quite 
true,  quite  real,  meaning  all  he  or  she  said  ? 
She  began  to  think  not,  and  her  very  brain 
reeled  under  the  discovery.  Her  path  was  fidl 
of  shadows,  which  tiireatencd  and  circled  round 
lier.  Oil  Onibra !  shadow  of  shadows,  where 
was  she?  and  where  had  disappeared  with  her 
all  that  tender,  bright  life,  in  which  Kate  be- 
lieved every  body,  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
sincerity  and  truth  ?  It  seemed  to  have  gone 
forever,  to  return  no  more. 


CIIArTER  LXIV. 

All  that  summer  Mr.  Sugden  wandered 
about  the  world  like  a  soul  in  pain.  lie  went 
everywhere,  unable  to  settle  in  one  place. 
Some  obliging  friend  had  died,  and  left  him  a 
little  money,  and  this  was  how  he  disposed  of 
it.  His  jieople  at  home  disapproved  much. 
They  thought  he  ought  to  have  been  happy  in 
the  other  curacy  which  they  had  found  him 
quite  close  to  his  own  parish,  and  should  have 
invested  his  legacy,  and  perha])s  looked  out  for 
some  nice  girl  with  money,  and  married  as  soon 
as  a  handy  living  fell  vacant.     This  routine, 

\        however,  did  not  commend  itself  to  his  mind. 

*  He  tore  himself  away  from  niothers'-meetings 
and  clotliing-clubs,  and  daily  services;  he  went 
wandering,  dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  through 
the  world.  He  had  been  crossed  in  love.  It 
is  a  thing  peojile  do  not  own  to  readily,  but 
still  it  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  And  not 
only  was  it  the  restlessness  of  unhappiness  that 
moved  him;  a  lingering  hope  was  yet  in  his 
mind  that  he  might  be  of  use  to  Ombra  still. 
He  went  over  the  route  which  the  party  had 
taken  only  a  year  before  ;  he  went  to  the  Swiss 
village  where  they  had  passed  so  long,  and  w.is 
easily  able  to  glean  some  information  about  the 


Kuglish  ladies,  and  the  one  who  was  fond  of 
the  Church.  He  went  there  after  her,  and 
knelt  u])on  the  white  flags  and  wondered  what 
she  had  been  thinking  of,  and  prayed  for  her 
with  liis  face  toward  Madonna  on  the  altar,  with 
her  gilt  crown,  and  all  her  tall  artificial  lilies. 

Poor,  honest,  broken-hearted  lover  I  If  she 
had  been  hapjiy,  he  would  have  been  half  cured 
by  this  time;  but  she  was  not  happy — or,  at 
least,  he  thought  so,  and  his  heart  burned  over 
her  with  regretful  love  and  anguish.  Oh,  if 
Providence  had  but  given  her  to  him,  though 
unworthy,  how  he  would  have  shielded  and  kept 
her  from  all  evil !  He  wandered  on  to  Florence, 
where  he  staid  for  some  time,  with  the  same  vain 
idol-worshij).  He  remained  until  the  autumn 
flood  of  tourists  began  to  arrive,  and  the  En- 
glish Church  was  opened.  And  it  was  here  he 
acquired  the  information  which  changed  all  his 
plans.  The  same  young  clergyman  who  was  a 
friend  of  Bertie  Kldridgc's,  and  had  known  the 
party  in  Florence,  returned  again  that  winter, 
and  officiated  once  more  in  the  conventicle  of 
the  English  visitors.  And  Mr.  Sugden  had 
known  him,  too,  at  school  or  college;  the  two 
young  clergymen  grew  intimate,  and  one  day, 
all  at  once,  without  warning,  the  curate  had  a 
secret  coiiluled  to  him,  which  thrilled  him 
through  and  through  from  head  to  heel.  His 
friend  told  him  of  all  the  importunities  he  had 
been  subjected  to,  to  induce  him  to  celebrate  a 
marriage,  and  how  he  had  consented,  and  how 
his  conscience  had  been  uneasy  ever  since. 
"Was  I  wrong?"  he  asked  his  friend.  "The 
young  lady's  mother  was  there  and  consenting, 
and  the  man — you  know  him — was  of  fidl  age, 
and  able  to  judge  for  himself;  the  only  thing 
was  the  secrecy — do  you  think  I  was  wrong  ?" 

Mr.  Sugden  gave  no  answer.  He  scarcely 
heard  the  words  that  were  addressed  to  him  ;  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  all  his  ideas.  He 
had  not  spent  more  than  half  his  legacy,  and 
he  had  half  the  winter  before  him,  yet  immedi- 
ately he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  home. 

Two  days  after  he  started,  and  in  a  week  was 
making  his  way  down  to  Langton-Courtenay, 
for  no  very  intelligible  reason.  What  bis  plea 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  forced  to  give  it, 
we  can  not  tell,  but  he  did  not  explain  himself 
even  to  himself;  he  had  a  vague  feeling  that 
something  new  had  come  into  the  story,  and 
that  Kate  ought  to  be  informed — an  idea  quite 
vague,  but  obstinate.  He  went  down,  as  he 
had  gone  before,  to  Westerion,  and  there  en- 
gaged a  fly  to  take  him  to  Langton.  But,  when 
he  arrived,  he  was  startled  to  find  the  house 
lighted  uji,  and  all  the  appearance  of  coni])any. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  There  was  a 
dinner-party,  he  was  told,  and  he  felt  that  he 
and  his  news,  such  as  they  were,  could  not  be 
obtruded  into  the  midst  of  it.  He  was  pos- 
sessed by  his  mission  as  by  incipient  madness. 
It  seemed  to  him  like  a  divine  message,  which 
he  was  bound  to  deliver.  He  went  back  to  the 
little  inn  in  the  village,  and  dressed  himself  in 
evening  clothes — for  he  had  brought  his  port- 
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nianteau  on  with  him  all  the  way,  not  having 
wits  enough  left  to  leave  it  behind.  And  when 
it  was  late,  he  walked  np  the  long  avenue  to  the 
Hall.  He  knew  Kate  well  enough,  he  thought, 
to  take  so  much  liberty  with  her — and  then  his 
news  I  What  was  it  that  made  his  news  seem 
so  important  to  him?     He  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Courtenay  was  at  Langton,  and  so  was 
Lady  Caryisfort.  The  lady,  who  sliould  have 
been  mentioned  first,  had  staid  with  Kate  for 
a  fortnight  on  her  first  visit,  and  then,  leaving 
her  alone  all  the  summer,  had  gone  oft'  upon 
other  visits,  promising  a  return  in  autumn.  It 
was  October  now,  and  Mr.  Courtenay  too  had 
at  last  found  it  convenient  to  pay  his  niece  a 
visit.  He  had  brought  witli  him  some  people 
for  the  shooting — men,  chiefly,  of  respectable 
age,  with  wives  and  daughters.  The  party  was 
highly  respectable,  but  not  very  amusing,  and 
indeed  Lady  Caryisfort  found  it  tedious ;  but 
such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  first  party  of  guests 
which  had  ever  been  gathered  imder  Kate's 
roof,  and  she  was  excited  and  anxious  that  ev- 
ery thing  should  go  oft"  well.  In  six  months 
more  she  would  be  her  own  mistress,  and  the 
undue  delays  which  had  taken  place  in  her  life 
were  then  to  be  all  remedied. 

"You  ought  to  have  been  introduced  to  the 
world  at  least  two  years  ago,"  said  Lady  Cary- 
isfort. "But  never  mind,  my  dear;  it  does 
not  matter  for  you,  and  next  season  will  make 
up  for  every  thing.  You  have  the  bloom  of 
sixteen  still,  and  you  have  Langton-Courte- 
nay,"  the  lady  added,  kissing  her. 

To  Kate  there  was  little  pleasure  in  this 
speech  ;  but  she  swallowed  it,  as  she  had  learn- 
ed to  swallow  a  great  many  things. 

"I  have  Langton-Courtenay,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, with  a  smile  of  bitter  indignation — "that 
makes  up  for  eveiy  thing.  That  I  have  no- 
body wlio  cares  for  me  does  not  matter  in  com- 
parison." 

But  yet  she  was  excited  about  her  first  party, 
and  hn|.ed  with  all  her  heart  it  would  go  off 
well.  There  were  several  girls  besides  herself; 
but  there  were  only  two  young  men — one  a 
wealthy  and  formal  young  diplomatist,  the  oth- 
er a  jtunniless  cousin  of  Lady  Caryisfort's — 
"too  penniless  and  too  foolish  even  to  try  for 
an  heiress,"  she  had  assured  Mr.  Courtenay. 
The  rest  were  old  bachelors — Mr.  Courtenay 's 
own  contemporaries,  or  the  respectable  married 
men  above  described.  A  most  safe  party  to 
suiTound  p.n  heiress,  and  not  amusing,  but  still, 
as  the  first  means  of  exercising  her  hospitality 
in  her  own  house,  exciting  to  Kate. 

The  dinner  had  gone  off  well  enough.  It 
was  a  good  dinner,  and  even  Uncle  Courtenay 
had  been  tolerably  satisfied.  The  only  thing 
that  had  hajtpened  to  discompose  Kate  was 
that  she  had  seen  Lady  Caryisfort  yawn  twice. 
But  that  was  a  thing  scarcely  to  be  guarded 
against.  When  the  ladies  got  back  to  the 
drawing-room,  she  felt  that  the  worst  of  her  la- 
bors were  over,  and  that  she  might  rest ;  but 
her  suqfrise  was  great  when,  half  an  hour  later. 


she  suddenly  saw  Mr.  Sngden  standing  in  a  cor- 
ner behind  her.  He  had  come  there  as  if  by 
magic — like  a  ghost  starting  up  out  of  nothing. 
Kate  rose  to  her  feet  suddenly  with  a  little  cry 
and  went  to  him.  What  a  good  thing  that  it 
was  a  dull,  steady-going  party,  not  curious,  as 
livelier  society  is  I  She  went  up  to  him  hurried- 
ly, holding  out  her  hand. 

"Mr.  Sugden!  When  did  you  come?  I 
never  saw  you.  Have  you  dropped  through 
from  the  skies  ?'' 

"I  ought  to  apologize,"  said  the  curate,  grow- 
ing red. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  apologizing !  I  know  yon 
have  something  to  tell  me  I"  cried  Kate. 

"But  how  can  I  tell  you  here?  Yes,  it  is 
something — not  bad  news — oh,  not  bad  news — 
don't  think  so.  I  came  oft'  at  once  without 
thinking.  A  letter  might  have  done  as  well; 
but  I  get  confused,  and  don't  think  till  too 
late — " 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  you!"  cried  Kate,  im- 
pulsively, holding  out  her  hand  to  him  once 
more. 

He  took  it,  and  then  he  dropped  it,  poor  fel- 
low! not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  Kate's 
hand  was  nothing  to  him,  nor  any  woman's  ex- 
cept the  one  which  was  given  into  another 
man's  keeping.  He  was  still  dazed  with  his 
journey,  and  all  that  had  happened.  His  the- 
ory was  that,  as  he  had  found  it  out  another 
way,  he  was  clear  of  his  promise  to  Mrs.  An- 
derson ;  and  then  he  had  to  set  a  mistake  right. 
How  could  he  tell  what  harm  that  mistake 
might  do? 

"  Your  cousin — is  married,"  he  said. 

"Married  !"  cried  Kate,  A  slight  shiver  ran 
over  her,  a  thrill  that  went  through  her  frame, 
and  then  died  out,  and  left  her  quite  steady  and 
calm.  But  somehow,  in  that  moment,  her  col- 
or, the  bloom  of  sixteen,  as  Lady  Caryisfort 
called  it,  died  away  from  her  cheek.  She  stood, 
with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  face  raised, 
looking  up  to  him.  Of  course  it  was  only  what 
she  felt  must  happen  some  day  ;  she  said  to  her- 
self that  she  had  known  it.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  be  surprised  about. 

"She  was  married  last  year,  in  Florence," 
the  curate  resumed.  And  then  the  thrill  came 
back  again,  and  so  strongly  that  Kate  shook  as 
if  with  cold.  In  a  moment  there  rose  up  before 
her  the  group  which  she  had  met  at  the  door- 
way on  the  Lung-Amo,  the  group  which  moved 
so  quickly,  and  kept  so  close  together — Ombra 
leaning  on  her  liusband's  arm.  Yes,  how  blind 
she  had  been  !  That  was  the  explanation — at 
a  glance  she  saw  it  ail.  Oh  !  heaven  and  earth, 
how  the  universe  reeled  under  her!  He  had 
looked  at  herself,  spoken  to  her,  touched  her 
hand  as  only  he  had  ever  touched,  and  looked, 
and  spoken— after  that !  The  blood  cbl)ed  away 
from  Kate's  heart ;  but  though  the  world  spun 
and  swam  so  in  the  uncertainty  of  space  that 
she  feared  every  moment  to  fall,  or  rather  to  be 
dashed  down  by  its  swaying,  she  kept  standing, 
1  to  all  appearance  immovable,  before  the  tall 
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cnratJ,  with  her  hands  clasped,  nntl  a  smile  upon 
her  pale  fate. 

"Katcl'said  someone  behind  her— "Kate!" 

She  turned  round.  It  was  Lady  Caryisfort 
who  had  called  her.  And  what  was  there  more 
to  be  told  ?  Now  she  knew  all.  Spigot  was 
standing  behind  her,  with  a  yellow  envelope 
upon  a  silver  tray.  A  telegram — tiie  first  one 
she  had  ever  got  in  her  life  !  No  civility  could 
hesitate  before  such  a  letter  as  that.  But  for 
the  news  which  she  had  just  heard  she  would 
have  been  frightened  ;  but  that  preparation  had 
steeled  her.  She  tore  it  open  and  read  it  ea- 
gerly. Then  she  raised  a  bewildered  look  to 
Lady  Caryisfort  and  Mr.  Sugden,  who  were  both 
close  by  her. 

"I  don't  understand  it,"  she  said.  She  held 
it  up  to  him,  because  he  was  nearest.  And 
then  suddenly  put  up  her  hand  to  stop  him,  as 
he  began  to  read  aloud.  "Hush  !  hush  !  Mrs. 
Ilardwick  is  here,"  she  said. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Lady  Carj-isfort, 
rising  to  shield  this  group,  which  began  .to  at- 
tract the  eyes  of  the  party.  "  Kate,  what  is 
your  telegram  about  ?" 

Kate  held  it  out  to  her  without  a  word.  The 
message  it  contained  was  this:  ^' Sir  Herbert 
Eldridcje  died  here  last  ni(/ftt." 

"Sir  Herbert  Eldridge?"repeated  Lady  Cary- 
isfort. ''What  is  he  to  you,  Kate  ?  What  does 
it  mean  ?  Child,  arc  you  ill  ?  You  are  like  a 
ghost ! " 

"He  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  me,"  said 
Kate,  rousing  herself.  "  If  I  am  like  a  ghost, 
it  is  because — oh  !  I  am  so  cold ! — because — it 
is  so  strange !  I  never  saw  Sir  Herbert  El- 
dridge  in  my  life.  Mr.  Sugden,  what  do  you 
think  it  means  ?" 

She  looked  up  and  looked  round  for  the  cu- 
rate. He  was  gone.  She  gazed  all  round  her 
in  consternation. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  she  cried. 

"The  gentleman  you  were  talking  to  went 
out  a  minute  ago.  Who  is  he  ?  Kate,  dear, 
don't  look  so  strange.  Who  was  this  man,  and 
what  did  he  come  to  tell  you  about  ?" 

"I  don't  know,''  said  the  girl,  faintly,  her 
eyes  still  seeking  for  him  round  the  room.  "  I 
don't  know  where  he  came  from,  or  where  he  has 
gone  to.     I  think  he  must  have  been  a  ghost." 

"What  was  he  telling  you — you  must  know 
that,  at  least  ?"' 

Kate  made  no  reply.  She  pushed  a  chair 
toward  the  fire-place,  and  warmed  her  trembling 
fingers.  She  crushed  up  the  big  yellow  envelope 
in  her  hand  under  her  laced  handkerchief. 

"'Sir  Herbert  Eldridge  died  last  night.' 
What  is  that  to  me  ?  Wliat  have  I  to  do  with 
it  ?"  she  said. 


CHArTER   LXV. 

The  reason  of  Kate's  strange  paleness  and 
agitation  was  afterward  explained  to  be  the 
fact  that  she  had  suddenlv  heard,  no  one  knew 
11  ' 


how,  of  the  death  of  INIrs.  Ilardwick's  brother ; 
while  that  lady  was  sitting  by  her,  happy  and 
undisturbed,  and  knowing  nothing.  This  was 
the  reason  Lady  Caryisfort  gave  to  several  of 
the  ladies  in  tiie  house,  who  remarked  next 
morning  on  Miss  Courtenay's  looks. 

"  Poor  Kate  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  and 
the  feelings  are  strong  at  her  age,  I  dare  say 
Mrs.  Ilardwick,  when  she  heard  of  it,  took  the 
news  with  perfect  composure,"  said  Lady  Cary- 
isfort;  "but  then  at  twenty  it  is  dithcult  to 
realize  that." 

"Ah I  now  I  understand,"  said  one  of  the 
ladies.  "  It  was  told  her,  no  doubt,  by  tliat  tall 
young  man,  like  a  clergyman,  who  appeared  in 
the  drawing-room  all  of  a  sudden,  after  the 
gentlemen  came  down  stairs,  and  disappeared 
again  directly  after." 

"Yes,  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Lady  Cary- 
isfort. She  said  so  because  she  was  aware 
that  to  have  any  appearance  of  mystery  about 
Kate  would  be  fatal  to  that  brilliant  debut  which 
she  intended  her  to  make ;  but  in  her  own  mind 
she  was  much  disturbed  about  this  tall  young 
man  like  a  clergymaft  She  had  questioned 
Kate  about  him  in  vain. 

"  He  is  an  old  friend,  from  where  we  lived  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,"  the  girl  explained. 

"But  old  friends  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  don't 
turn  up  everywhere  like  this.  Did  he  come 
about  Sir  Herbert  Eldridge  ?" 

"He  knows  nothing  about  Sir  Herbert  El- 
dridge.   He  came  to  tell  me  about — my  cousin. " 

"Oh  !  your  cousin!  La  demoiselle  aitz  deux 
chevaliers,"  said  Lady  Caryisfort.  "And  did 
he  bring  you  news  of  her  ?" 

"A  little,"  said  Kate,  faintly,  driven  to  her 
wits'  end ;  but  she  was  not  a  weak  -  minded 
young  woman,  to  be  driven  to  despair ;  and 
here  she  drew  up  and  resisted.  "  So  little,  that 
it  is  not  worth  repeating,"  she  added,  firmly. 
'"I  knew  it  almost  all  before,  but  he  was  not 
aware  of  that.     He  meant  it  very  kindly," 

"  Did  he  come  on  purpose,  dear  ?"' 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,  the  good  fellow!"  said 
Kate,  gratefully. 

"My  dear,  he  may  be  a  very  good  fellow; 
but  curates  are  like  other  men,  and  don't  do 
such  things  without  hope  of  reward,"  said  Lady 
Caryisfort,  doubtfully.  "So  I  would  not  en- 
courage him  to  go  on  secret  missions — unless  I 
meant  to  reward  him,"  she  added. 

"  He  does  not  want  any  of  my  rewards,"  said 
Kate,  with  that  half  bitterness  of  still  resent- 
ment which  slie  occasionally  showed  at  the 
suspicions  which  were  so  very  ready  to  enter 
the  minds  of  all  about  her.  "  I  at  least  have  no 
occasion  to  think  as  they  do,"  she  added  to  her- 
self, with  a  feeling  of  sore  humility.  "  Of  all 
the  people  I  have  ever  known,  no  one  has  given 
me  this  experience — they  have  all  preferred  her, 
without  thinking  of  me." 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  her  mind  that  she 
withdrew  herself  from  Lady  Caryisfort's  exami- 
nation. She  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  she 
would  not  be  made  to  say  any  more.     But  when 
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she  was  in  the  sanctunrv  of  her  own  room,  she 
went  over  and  over,  with  a  heart  which  beat 
heavily  within  her  breast,  Mr.  Sugden's  infor- 
mation. That  Ombra  should  have  married 
Bertie  did  not  surprise  her — that  she  had  fore- 
seen, she  said  to  herself.  But  that  they  shonld 
have  married  so  long  ago,  under  her  very  eyes, 
as  it  were,  gave  her  a  strange  thrill  of  pain 
through  and  through  her.  They  had  not  told 
her  even  a  thing  so  important  as  that.  Her 
aunt  and  Ombra,  her  dearest  friends,  had  lived 
with  her  afterward,  and  kissed  her  night  and 
morning,  and  at  last  had  broken  away  from  her 
and  given  her  up,  and  yet  had  never  told  her. 
The  one  seemed  to  Kate  as  wonderful  as  the 
other.  Not  in  their  constant  companionship, 
not  when  that  companionship  came  to  a  breach 
— neither  at  one  time  nor  the  other  did  they  do 
her  so  much  justice.  And  Bertie  I — that  was 
worst  of  all.  Had  his  look  of  gladness  to  see 
her  at  the  brook  in  the  park,  when  they  last 
met,  been  all  simulation  ? — or  had  it  been  worse 
than  simulation  ? — a  horrible  disrespect,  a  feel- 
ing that  she  did  not  deserve  the  same  observ- 
ance as  men  were  forced  to  show  to  other  girls ! 
When  she  came  to  this  question,  her  brain  swam 
so  with  wrath  and  a  sense  of  wrong,  that  she 
became  unable  to  discriminate.  Poor  Kate  ! — 
and  nothing  of  this  did  she  dare  to  confide  to 
a  creature  round  her.  She  who  had  been  so 
outspoken,  so  ready  to  disclose  her  thoughts — 
she  had  to  lock  them  up  in  her  own  bosom, 
and  never  breathe  a  word. 

Unconnected  with  this,  but  still  somehow 
connected  with  it,  was  the  extraordinary  mes- 
sage she  had  received.  On  examining  it  after- 
ward in  her  own  room,  she  found  it  was  sent  to 
her  by  "Bertie."  What  did  it  mean?  How 
did  he  dare  to  send  such  a  message  to  her,  and 
what  had  she  to  do  with  it?  Had  it  been  a 
mistake?  Could  it  have  been  sent  to  her,  in- 
stead of  to  the  Rectorj?  But  Kate  ascertained 
that  a  similar  telegram  had  been  received  by 
the  Hardwicks  the  same  night,  when  they  went 
home  from  her  dinner-party.  Minnie  Hard- 
wick  stole  up  two  days  later  to  tell  her  about 
it.  Minnie  was  very  anxious  to  do  her  duty, 
and  to  feel  sad,  as  a  girl  ought  whose  uncle  has 
just  died  ;  but  though  the  blinds  were  all  down 
in  the  Rectory,  and  the  village  dress-maker  and 
Mrs.  Hardwick's  maid  were  laboring  night  and 
day  at  "  the  mourning,"  Minnie  found  it  hard 
to  be  60  heart-broken  as  she  thought  neces- 
sary. 

"  It  is  so  strange  to  think  that  one  of  one's 
own  relations  has  gone  away  to — to  the  Better 
Land,"  said  Minnie,  with  a  very  solemn  face. 
"I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  come  out,  but  I 
wanted  so  to  see  you  ;  and  when  wc  arc  sorrow- 
ful, it  is  then  our  friends  arc  dearest  to  us. 
Don't  you  think  so,  dear  Kate  ?" 

"Were  you  very  fond  of  your  uncle,  Minnie?" 

"I — I  never  saw  very  much  of  him.  He 
has  been  thought  to  be  going  to  die  for  ever  so 
long,"  said  Minnie.  "  He  was  very  stout,  and 
had  not  a  very  good  temper.     Oh  I  how  wicked 


it  is  to  remember  that  now !  And  he  did  not 
like  girls ;  so  that  we  never  met.  Mamma  is 
very,  very  unhappy,  of  course." 

"Yes,  it  is  of  course,"  Kate  said  to  herself, 
with  again  that  tinge  of  bitterness  which  was 
beginning  to  rise  in  her  mind  ;  "even  when  a 
man  dies,  it  is  of  course  that  people  arc  sorry. 
If  I  were  to  die,  they  would  try  how  sorrowful 
they  could  look,  and  say  how  sad  it  was,  and 
care  as  little  about  me  as  they  do  now."  This 
thought  crossed  her  mind  as  she  sat  and  talked 
to  Jlinnie,  who  was  turning  her  innocent  little 
countenance  as  near  as  possible  into  the  ex- 
pression of  a  mute  at  a  funeral,  but  who,  no 
doubt,  in  reality,  cared  much  more  for  her  new 
mourning  th.an  for  her  old  uncle — a  man  who 
had  neither  kindness  to  herself,  nor  general 
goodness  to  commend  him.  It  was  she  who 
told  Kate  of  the  telegram  which  had  been  found 
waiting /It  the  Rectory  when  they  went  home, 
and  how  she  had  remembered  that  Kate  had 
got  one  too,  and  how  strange  such  a  coinci- 
dence was  (but  Minnie  knew  nothing  of  the 
news  contained  in  Kate's),  and  how  frightened 
she  always  was  for  telegrams. 

"  They  always  bring  bad  news,"  said  Minnie, 
squeezing  one  innocent  little  tear  into  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eye.  Her  father  had  gone  off  imme- 
diately, and  Bertie  was  already  with  his  cousin, 
"It  is  he  who  will  be  Sir  Herbert  now,"  Minnie 
said  with  awe  ;  "and  oh  !  Kate,  I  am  so  much 
afraid  he  will  not  be  very  sorry !  His  father 
was  not  very  kind  to  him.  They  used  to  quar- 
rel sometimes — I  ought  not  to  say  so,  but  I  ara 
sure  you  will  never,  never  tell  any  one.  Uncle 
Herbert  used  to  get  info  dreadful  passions 
whenever  Bertie  was  silly,  and  did  any  thing 
wrong.  Uncle  Herbert  used  to  storm  so  ;  and 
then  it  would  bring  on  fits.  Oh !  Kate,  shouldn't 
we  be  thankful  to  Providence  that  we  have  such 
a  dear,  kind  papa!" 

Thus  this  incident,  which  she  had  no  connec- 
tion with,  affected  Kate's  life,  and  gave  a  cer- 
tain color  to  her  thoughts.  She  lived,  as  it 
were,  for  several  days  within  the  shadow  of  the 
blinds,  which  were  drawn  down  at  the  Rectory, 
and  the  new  mourning  that  was  being  made, 
and  her  own  private  trouble,  which  was  kept 
carefully  hidden  in  her  heart  of  hearts.  This 
gave  her  such  abundant  food  for  thought,  that 
the  society  of  her  guests  was  too  much  for  her, 
and  especially  Lady  Caryisfort's  lively  observa- 
tions. She  had  to  attend  to  them,  and  to  look 
as  cheerful  as  she  could  in  the  evenings ;  but 
they  all  remarked  what  depression  had  stolen 
over  her.  "She  does  not  look  the  same  crea- 
ture," the  other  ladies  said  to  Lady  Caryisfort ; 
and  that  lively  person,  who  had  thouglit  Kate's 
amusing  company  her  only  indemnification  for 
putting  u])  with  all  this  respectability,  yawned 
half  her  time  away,  and  felt  furious  with  Mr, 
Courtenay  for  having  deluded  her  into  paying 
this  visit  at  this  particular  time.  It  does  not 
do,  she  reflected,  to  put  off  one's  engagements. 
Had  she  kept  her  tryst  in  spring  and  brought 
Kate  out,  and  done  all  she  had  promised  to  do 
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for  her,  probal)ly  she  would  have  been  married 
by  this  time,  and  tlic  troiiMe  of  taking  care  of 
her  thrown  on  other  shoulders.  Whereas,  if 
she  went  and  threw  away  her  good  looks,  and 
settled  into  pale  quietness  and  dullness,  as  she 
seemed  about  to  do,  there  was  no  telling  what 
a  burden  she  might  be  on  her  friends.  With 
these  feelings  in  her  mind,  she  told  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay  that  she  thought  that  he  had  been  very 
nnwise  in  letting  the  Andersons  slip  through 
his  fingers.  "They  were  exactly  what  she 
wanted  ;  people  who  were  amenable  to  advice  ; 
who  would  do  what  you  wished,  and  would 
take  themselves  off  when  you  were  done  with 
them — they  were  the  very  jieoplc  for  Kate, 
with  her  variable  tcm])cr.  It  was  a  weakness 
which  I  did  not  expect  in  you,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
who  know  the  world." 

"I  never  saw  any  signs  of  variable  temper 
in  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  temper  when  he  was  talking  to 
Lady  Caryisfort. 

"Look  at  her  now!"  said  that  dissatisfied 
woman.  And  she  added  to  lierself  that  it  was 
vain  to  tell  /wr  that  Kate  kncv,-  nothing  about 
Sir  Herbert  KKlridgc,  or  that  the  strange  appear- 
ance for  half  an  hour,  in  the  drawing-room,  of 
the  young  man,  who  was  like  a  clergyman,  had  no 
connection  witii  the  change  of  demeanor  which 
followed  it.  This  was  an  absurd  attempt  to 
hoodwink  her,  a  woman  who  had  much  experi- 
ence in  society,  and  was  not  easily  deceived. 
And  by  way  of  showing  her  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  she  began  to  talk  to 
Kate  of  Bertie  Eldridge,  who  had  always  been 
her  favorite  of  the  two  cousins. 

"Now  his  father  is  dead,  ho  is  worth  your 
consideration,"  she  said.  "  His  father  was  an 
ill-tempered  wretch,  I  have  always  heard  ;  but 
the  young  man  is  very  well,  as  young  men 
go,  and  has  a  very  nice  estate.  I  have  always 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  suitable.  For 
my  own  part,  I  always  liked  him  best — why  ? 
I  don't  know,  except,  perhaps,  because  most 
people  preferred  his  cousin.  I  should  think,  by- 
the-way,  that,  after  knocking  about  the  world 
with  Bertie  Eldridge,  that  young  man  will  hardly 
be  very  much  disposed  to  drop  into  the  llectory 
here,  like  his  fatlier  before  him,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  his  natural  fiite." 

At  that  moment  there  came  over  Kate's 
mind  a  recollection  of  the  time  when  she  had 
gravely  decided  to  oppose  Mr.  Hardwick  in  the 
parish,  and  not  to  give  his  son  the  living.  The 
idea  brought  an  uneasy  blush  to  her  cheek. 

"  Mr.  Bertie  Hardwick  is  not  going  in  to  the 
Church  ;  he  is  reading  for  the  bar,"  she  said. 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  one  will  need  as  much 
work  as  the  other,"  said  Lady  Caryisfort. 
"Heading  for  the  bar  I — that  sounds  profitable  ; 
but,  Kate,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  seriously  con- 
sider the  question  about  Bertie  Eldridge.  He 
is  not  bad-looking,  and,  unless  that  old  tj-rant 
has  been  ^ncked  as  well  as  disagreeable,  he 
ought  to  be  very  well  off.  The  title  is  not 
much,  but  still  it  is  something  ;  and  it  is  a  thor- 


oughly good  old  firmily — as  good  as  your  own. 
I  would  not  throw  such  a  chance  away." 

"Bnt  I  never  had  the  chance,  as  you  call  it. 
Lady  Caiyisfort,"  said  Kate,  with  indignation, 
"  and  I  don't  want  to  have  it ;  and  I  would  not 
accept  it,  if  il)  was  offered  to  me.  Bertie  El- 
dridge is  nothing  to  me.  I  don't  even  care  for 
him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  did." 

"  Well,  my  love,  you  know  what  a  good 
authority  has  said — '  that  a  little  aversion  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  begin  upon,'  "  said  Lady 
Caryisfort,  laughing ;  but  in  her  heart  she  did 
not  believe  these  protestations.  Why  should 
Kate  have  got  that  telegram,  if  Sir  Herbert  was 
nothing  to  her?  Thus,  over-wisdom  led  the 
woman  of  the  world  astray. 

Before  long,  Kate  had  forgotten  all  about  Sir 
Herbert  Eldridge.  It  was  not  half  so  imjjortant 
to  her  as  the  other  news  which  nobody  knew  of 
— indeed,  it  was  simjily  of  no  interest  at  all  in 
comparison.  Where  was  Ombra  now  ? — and 
how  must  Bertie  have  deceived  his  family,  who 
trusted  in  him;  as  much  as  his — wife  —  was 
that  tlie  word  ? — his  wife  had  deceived  herself. 
Where  were  they  living?  or  were  they  together, 
or  what  had  become  of  these  two  women  ?  Then 
Kate's  heart  melted,  and  she  cried  within  her- 
self. What  had  become  of  them  ?  An  imac- 
knowledged  wife  ! — a  woman  who  had  to  hide 
herself,  and  bear  a  name  and  assume  a  character 
which  was  not  hers !  In  all  the  multitude  of 
her  thoughts,  she  at  last  stopped  short  upon  the 
ground  of  deep  pity  for  her  cousin,  who  had  so 
sinned  against  her.  Where  was  she  ? — under 
what  name  ?  —  in  what  appearance  ?  The 
thought  of  her  position,  after  all  this  long  in- 
terval, with  no  attempt  made  to  own  her  or 
set  her  right  Mith  the  world,  made  Kate's  heart 
sick  with  compassion  in  the  midst  of  her  anger. 
And  how  was  she  to  find  Ombra  out  ? — and  when 
she  had  found  her  out,  what  was  she  to  do  ? 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

It  is  hard  to  be  oppressed  with  private  anx- 
iety and  care  in  the  midst  of  a  great  houseful 
of  people,  who  expect  to  be  amused,  and  to  have 
all  their  different  wants  attended  to,  both  as  re- 
gards personal  comfort  and  social  gratification. 
Kate  had  entered  upon  the  undertaking  with 
great  zeal  and  pleasure,  but  had  been  suddenly 
chilled  in  the  midst  of  her  labors  by  the  strange 
accidents  which  disturbed  her  first  dinner-party. 
She  had  been  so  excited  and  confused  at  the 
moment,  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  re- 
member that  Mr.  Sugden's  information  was  quite 
fragmentary,  and  tliat  he  did  not  tell  her  where 
to  find  her  cousin,  or  give  her  any  real  aid  in 
the  matter.  His  appearance,  and  disappearance 
too,  were  equally  sudden  and  mysterious.  She 
ascertained  from  Spigot  when  he  had  come,  and 
it  was  sufliciently  easy  to  comprehend  the  noise- 
less way  he  had  chosen  to  appear  before  her 
and  convey  his  news ;  but  why  had  he  disap- 
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peared  when  he  saw  the  telegram  ?  Whv  had  \  tense  at  all  to  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  tlie  party, 
he  said  so  little  ?  Why,  oh  I  why  had  they  all  '  She  was  very  pettish  and  discontented,  reading 
conspired  to  leave  her  thus,  with  painful  scraps  j  a  French  novel,  and  wishing  herself  aiiywhere 
of  information,  but  no  real  knowledge — alone  i  hut  there.  There  bad  been  at  least  half  an  hour 
among  strangers,  who  took  no  interest  in  her  of  profound  silence.  Kate  was  doing  nothing 
perplexities,  and,  indeed,  had  never  learned  but  thinking;  her  head  ached  with  it,  and  so 
Ombra's  name.  She  could  not  confide  in  !Mrs.  did  her  heart.  And  when  a  girl  of  twenty, 
Hardwick,  for  many  reasAr;:,  and  there  was  no  ■  with  a  secret  on  her  mind,  is  thus  shut  up  with 
one  else  whom  she  could  possibly  confide  in.  j  an  elder  woman  whom  she  likes,  with  no  one 
She  got  so  nnhnppy  at  last,  that  th.e  idea  of  else  within  hearing,  and  after  half  an  hour's 
consulting  Lady  Caryisfort  entered  her  mind  profound  silence,  that  is  the  verj-  moment  in 
mo:e  and  more  strongly.  Lady  Caryisfort  was  j  which  a  confidential  disclosure  is  sure  to  come, 
a  woman  of  the  world.  She  would  not  be  so  "Lady  Carjisfort,"  said  Kate,  faltering,  "I 
shocked  as  good  Mrs.  Hardwick  Mould  be  ;  and  wonder  if  I  might  tell  you  something  which  I 
then  she  could  have  no  prejudice  in  the  matter,  have  very  much  at  heart?" 
and  no  temptation  to  betray  poor  Ombra's  se-  "  Certainly  you  may,"  said  Lady  Caryisfort, 
cret.  Poor  Ombra  !  Kate  was  not  one  of  '  yawning,  and  closing  her  book.  "To  tell  you 
those  people  who  can  dismiss  an  oflfender  out  the  truth,  Kate,  I  was  just  going  to  put  a  simi- 
of  their  mind  as  soon  as  his  sin  is  proved.     All    lar  question." 

kinds  of  relentings,  and  movements  of  pity,  and  '  "  You  have  something  on  your  mind  too  I" 
impulses  to  help,  came  whispering  about  her  cried  Kate,  clasping  her  hands, 
after  the  first  shock.  To  be  sure,  Ombra  had  |  "Naturally — a  great  deal  more  than  you  can 
her  mother  to  protect  and  care  for  her,  and  how  |  possibly  have,"  said  her  friend,  laughing.  "But 
could  Kate  interfere,  a  young  girl?  What  could  come,  Kate,  you  hare  the  pas.  Proceed — your 
she  do  in  the  matter?  But  yet  she  felt  that  if  i  secret  has  tiie  right  of  priority ;  and  then  I  will 
she  were  known  to  stand  by  her  cousin,  it  would  i  tell  you  mine — perhaps — if  it  is  not  too  great  a 
Lc  more  difficult  for  the  husband  to  keep  her  in   bore." 

obscurity.  And  there  was  in  her  mind  a  long- |  " Mine  is  not  about  myself,"  said  Kate.  "If 
ing  that  Bertie  should  learn  that  she  knew,  and  it  had  been  about  myself,  I  should  have  told 
know  what  her  opinion  was  of  the  concealment  you  long  ago — it  is  about — Ombra." 
nnd  secrecy.  She  did  as  women,  people  say,  i  "Oh!  about  Ombra!"  Lady  Caryisfort 
are  not  apt  to  do.  She  threw  all  the  blame  on  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  the  languid  inter- 
i:im.  Her  cousin  had  concealed  it  from  her —  \  est  which  she  had  been  preparing  to  show  sud- 
Lr.t  notlring  more  than  that.  He  had  done  i  denly  failed  her.  "You  think  a  great  deal 
something  more — he  had  insulted  herself  in  the  more  about  Ombra  than  she  deserves." 
midst  of  the  concealment.  If  Kate  had  follow-  "  You  will  not  think  so  when  you  have  heard 
ed  her  own  first  impulse,  she  would  have  rush-  her  story,"  said  Kate,  with  some  timidity,  ffir 
ed  forth  to  find  Ombra,  she  would  have  brought  \  she  was  quickly  discouraged  on  this  point, 
her  home,  she  would  have  done  what  her  bus-  j  "While  they  were  speaking,  a  carriage  was  heard 
band  had  failed  to  do — acknowledged,  and  put  to  roll  up  the  avenue.  "Oh  !"  she  exclaimed, 
her  in  her  right  place.  All  these  things  Kate  "I  thought  we  were  safe.  I  thought  I  v,as 
pondered  and  mused  over,  till  sometimes  the    sure  of  you  for  an  hour.     And  here  are  those 


impulse  to  action  was  almost  too  much  for  her; 
and  it  was  in  these  moments  that  she  felt  a 
!  jnging  and  a  necessity  to  consult  some  one,  to 
relieve  the  pent-up  anxieties  in  her  own  heart. 
It  happened  one  afternoon  that  she  was  alone 


tiresome  people  come  back  I" 

"An  hour — all  about  Ombra !"  Lady  Caryis- 
fort ejaculated,  half  within  herself;  and  then 
she  added,  aloud,  "Perhaps  somebody  has  come 
to  call.     Heaven  send  us  some  one  amusing! 


v. ith  Lady  Caryisfort,  in  that  room  wliich  had    for  I  think  you  and  I,  Kate,  must  go  and  hang 
loen  her  sitting-room  under  Mrs.  Anderson's  i  ourselves  if  this  lasts." 

-way.  That  verv-  fact  always  filled  her  with  "Oh  no!  it  must  be  the  Wedderbums  come 
recollections.  Now  that  the  great  drawing-  back  from  Westerton,"  said  Kate,  disconsolate, 
room  and  all  the  house  was  open,  this  had  be-  ]  There  were  sounds  of  an  arrival,  without  doubt, 
cornea  refuge  for  people  who  had  "headaches,"  i  "They  will  come  straight  up  here,"  she  said, 
cr  anv  of  the  ethereal  ailments  common  in  ^  in  despair.  "  Since  that  day  when  we  had  af- 
highly  refined  circles.  The  ladies  of  the  party  ,  ternoon  tea  here,  we  have  never  been  safe," 
were  almost  all  out  on  this  particular  afternoon.  It  was  a  terrible  reward  for  her  liospitality  ; 
Some  had  gone  into  Westerton  on  a  shopping  but  certainly  the  visitors  were  coming  up.  The 
expedition ;  some  had  driven  to  see  a  ruined  sound  of  the  great  h.nll-door  rang  through  tiie 
abbey,  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neighborhood ;  house  ;  and  then  Sjiigot's  voice,  advancing, 
and  some  had  gone  to  the  covert-side,  with  made  it  certain  that  there  had  been  an  arrival, 
luncheon  for  the  sportsmen,  and  had  not  yet  The  new-comers  must  be  strangers,  then,  as 
retnrned.  Kate  had  excused  herself  under  the  Spigot  was  conducting  them  :  and  what  stran- 
j.retext  of  a  cold,  to   remedy  which  she  was    ger  would  take  the  liberty  to  come  here? 


I 


seated  dose  by  the  fire,  in  a  very  low  and  com- 
fortable easy-chair.  Lady  Caryisfort  reclined 
upon  a  sofa  opposite.     She  had  made  no  prc- 


Kate  turned  herself  round  in  her  chair.  She 
was  a  little  flushed  with  the  fire,  and  she  was  in 
that  state  of  mind  when  jicople  feel  that  any 
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thing  may  happen — nay,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  order  of  Nature  when  sometliing  docs  not 
happen,  to  ciiange  the  aspect  of  the  world. 
Lady  Caryisfort  turned  away  with  a  little  shrug, 
which  was  half  impatience,  half  admiration  of 
the  girl's  readiness  to  be  moved  by  any  thing 
new.  Siic  opened  her  book  again,  and  went 
nearer  the  window.  The  light  was  beginning 
to  fade,  for  it  was  now  late  in  October,  and  win- 
ter might  almost  be  said  to  have  begun.  The 
door  opened  slowly.  The  young  mistress  of 
the  house  stood  like  one  spell-bound.  Already 
her  heart  forecasted  who  her  visitors  were.  And 
it  was  not  Spigot's  hand  which  oi)ened  that 
door.  There  was  a  hesitation,  a  fumbling  and 
doubtfulness  ;  and  then — 

How  dim  the  evening  was  I  Who  were  the 
two  people  who  were  standing  there  looking  at 
her.  Kate's  heart  gave  a  leap,  and  then  seemed 
to  stand  still. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  doubtful  and  faltering. 
And  just  then  the  fire  gave  a  sudden  blaze  up, 
and  threw  a  ruddy  light  upon  the  new-comers. 
Of  course,  she  had  known  who  it  must  be  all 
along.  But  they  did  not  advance ;  and  she 
stood  in  an  icy  stupor,  feeling  as  if  she  were 
not  able  to  move. 

"  Kate,"  said  Ombra,  from  the  door,  "  I  have 
been  like  an  evil  spirit  to  you.  I  will  not  come 
in  again,  unless  you  will  give  me  your  hand  and 
say  I  am  to  come." 

She  put  herself  in  motion  then,  languidly. 
How  did'erent  a  real  moment  of  excitement  al- 
ways is  from  the  visionary  one  which  you  go 
over  and  over  in  your  own  mind,  and  to  which 
you  get  used  in  all  its  details  !  Somehow  all 
at  once  she  bethought  herself  of  Gcraldine  lift- 
ed over  the  threshold  by  innocent  Christabel. 
She  went  and  held  out  her  hand.  Her  heart 
was  beating  fiist,  but  dull,  as  if  at- a  long  dis- 
tance off.  There  stood  the  husband  and  wife 
— two  against  one.  She  quickened  her  steps, 
and  resolved  to  spare  herself  as  much  as  she 
could. 

"Ombra,"  she  said,  as  well  as  her  quick 
breath  would  let  her,  "come  in.  I  know.  I 
have  heard  about  it.  I  am  glad  to  receive  you, 
and — and  your  husband." 

"Thanks,  Kate,"  said  Ombra,  with  strange 
confusion.  She  had  thought  —  I  don't  know 
why — that  she  would  be  received  with  enthu- 
siasm corresponding  to  her  own  feelings.  She 
came  into  the  room,  leaning  upon  him,  as  was 
natural,  with  her  hand  within  his  arm.  He  had 
the  grace  to  be  modest — not  to  put  himself  for- 
ward— or  so,  at  least,  Kate  thought.  But  how 
much  worse  this  moment  was  than  she  had  sup- 
posed it  would  be !  She  felt  herself  tremble 
and  tingle  from  head  to  heel.  She  forgot  Lady 
Caryisfort,  who  was  standing  up  against  the 
light  of  the  window,  roused  and  inquisitive ; 
she  turned  her  back  upon  the  new-comers  even, 
and  poked  the  fire  violently,  making  the  room 
full  of  light.  The  ruddy  blaze  shot  up  into  the 
twilight ;  it  sprang  up,  (juivering  and  burning, 
into  the  big  mirror.     Kate  saw  the  whole  scene 


reflected  there — the  two  figures  standing  behind 
her,  and  Ombra's  black  dress;  black  I — why 
was  she  in  black,  and  she  a  bride  ?  And,  good 
Heaven  I 

She  turned  round  breathless;  she  was  pricked 
to  the  quick  with  anger  and  shame.  "  Ombra," 
she  said,  facing  round  upon  her  cousin,  "I  tolJ 
you  I  knew  every  thing.  Why  do  you  come 
liere  thus  with  any  body  but  your  husband? 
This  is  Mr.  Eldridge.  Did  any  one  dare  to 
suppose —  Why  is  it  Mr.  Eldridge,  and  not 
him  who  has  brought  you  here  ?" 

Ombra's  ice  melted  as  when  a  flood  conies  in 
spring.  She  rushed  to  the  reluctant,  angry  girl, 
and  kissed  her,  and  clung  to  her,  and  wept  over 
her.  "Oh,  Kate!  don't  turn  from  me  I — Ber- 
tie Eldridge  is  my  husband — no  one  else — and 
who  else  should  bring  me  back  ?" 

No  one  but  Ombra  ever  knew  that  Kate 
would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  strenuous  grasp 
that  held  her  up — no  one  but  Ombra  guessed 
what  the  convulsion  of  the  moment  meant. 
Ombra  felt  her  cousin's  arms  clutch  at  herwitli 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation — she  felt  Kate's 
head  drop  quite  passive  on  her  shoulder,  and 
with  a  new-born  sympathy  she  concealed  the 
crisis  which  she  dimly  guessed.  She  kept  whis- 
pering into  her  cousin's  ear,  holding  her  fast, 
kissing  her,  terrified  at  the  extent  of  the  emo- 
tion which  had  been  so  carefully  and  so  long 
concealed. 

"Now  let  Kate  shake  hands,  at  least,  with 
me,"  said  Bertie,  behind,  "and  forgive  me,  if 
she  can.  It  was  all  my  fiiult.  Ombra  yielded 
to  me  because  I  would  not  give  her  any  peace, 
and  we  dared  not  make  it  known.  Kate,  she 
has  been  breaking  her  heart  over  it,  thinking 
you  could  never  forgive  her.  Won't  you  for- 
give me  too  ?" 

Bertie  Eldridge  was  a  careless,  light-hearted 
soul — one  of  the  men  who  run  all  kind  of  risks 
of  ruin,  and  whom  other  people  suffer  for,  but 
who  always  come  out  safe  at  the  end.  At  the 
sound  of  his  ordinary  easy,  untragical  voice, 
Kate  roused  herself  in  a  moment.  What  had 
all  this  exaggerated  feeling  to  do  with  him  ? 

"Yes,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand, 
"Bertie,  I  will  forgive  you;  but  I  would  not 
have  done  so  half  an  hour  ago,  if  I  had  known. 
Oh !  and  here  is  Lady  Caryisfort  in  the  dark, 
while  we  are  all  making  fools  of  ourselves. 
Ombra,  keep  here;  don't  go  away  from  me," 
she  whispered.     "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  stand." 

"Kate,  mamma  is  in  your  room;  and  one 
secret  more,"  whispered  Ombra,  "Oh,  Kate  I 
it  is  not  half  told ! — Lady  Caryisfort  will  for- 
give us — I  could  not  stay  away  a  day — an  hour 
longer  than  I  could  help." 

"I  will  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  I 
will  take  myself  out  of  the  way,"  said  Lady 
Caryisfort.  "I  dare  say  you  have  a  geat  deal 
to  say  to  each  other,  and  I  congratulate  you,  at 
the  same  time,  Lady  Eldridge  ;  one  must  take 
time  for  that." 

"Lady  Eldridge  I"  cried  Kate.  Oh  I  how 
thankful  she  was  to  drop  out  of  Ombra's  sup- 
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porting  ann  into  a  seat,  and  to  laugh,  in  order 
that  she  might  not  cry.  "Then  that  was  why 
I  had  the  telegram,  and  that  was  why  poor  Mr. 
Sugden  disappeared,  that  you  might  tell  me 
yourself?  Oh,  Ombra !  are  you  sure  it  is  true, 
and  not  a  dream  ?  Are  you  back  again,  and 
all  the  shadows  flown  awav,  and  things  come 
right  ?" 

"Except  the  one  shadow,  which  must  never 
flee  away,"  said  Bertie,  putting  his  arm  round 
his  wife's  waist.  He  was  the  fondest,  the  most 
demonstrative  of  husbands,  though  only  a  fort- 
night ago —  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  on 
what  was  past. 

"But,  Kate,  come  to  your  room,"  said  Om- 
bra, "where  mamma  is  waiting;  and  one  se- 
cret more — " 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

SIes.  Ajtdebson  was  waiting  in  Kate's  room, 
when  ^Maryanne,  sympathetic,  weeping,  and  de- 
lighted, introduced  her  carefully.     '•  Oh,  mayn't 
I  carry  it,  ma'am  ?"  she   cried,  longing ;  "and 
when  that  might  not  be,  drew  a  chair  to  the 
tire — the  most  comfortable  chair — and  placed 
a  footstool,  and  lingered  by  in  adoring  admira- 
tion.    What  was  it  that' this  foolish  maiden 
wanted  so  much  to  go  down  upon  her  knees 
before  and  do  fetish-worship  to?     Mrs.  Ander- 
son sat  and  pondered  over  this  one  remaining 
secret,  with  a  heart  that  was  partly  joyful  and 
I-artly  heavy.     This  woman  was  a  compound  of 
worldliness  and  of  something  better.     In  her 
worldly  part  she  was  happy  and  triumphant, 
but  in  her  higher  part  she  was  more  humbled, 
almost  more  sad,  than  when  she  went  awav  in 
what  she  had  felt  to  be  shame  from  Langton- 
Courtenay.     She  felt  for  the  shock  that  this 
discover}-  would  give  to  Kate's  spotless  maiden 
imagination,  unaware  of  the  possibility  of  such 
mysteries.     She  felt  more  for  Kate  than  for  her 
own  child,  who  was  happy  and  victorious.     She 
sent  Maryanne  away  to  watch,  and  waited  very 
uen-ously,  with  a  tremble  in  her  frame.     How 
would  Kate  take  it  ?    How  v.ould  she  take  this, 
which  lay  upon  Mrs.  Anderson's  knee  ?     She 
would  not  have  the  candles  lighted.     The  dark, 
which  half  concealed  and  half  revealed  her,  was 
kinder,  and  would  keep  her  secret  best.     A  film 
seemed  to  come  over  her  eyes  when  she  saw  the 
two  young  women  come  into  the  room  together. 
The  first  thing  she  was  sure  of  was  Kate's  arms, 
which  crept  round  her,  and  Katc'n  voice  in  her 
ear  cr\ing,  "  Oh  !  auntie,  how  could  you  leave 
me— oh!   how  could  you  leave  me?     I  have 
wanted  you  so!" 

"Take  it!"  cried  Mrs.  Anderson,  with  sud- 
den energj-;  and  when  the  white  bundle  had 
been  removed  from  her  knee,  she  clasped  her 
second  child  in  her  arms.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  mother  gets  to  love  an  adopted  child  in  com- 
petition with  her  own  ;  but  during  all  this  past 
year  Kate  had  appeared  before  her  many  a  day, 
in  the  sweet   docility  and  submission  of  her 


youth,  when  Ombra  was  fretful,  and  exacting, 
and  dissatisfied.  The  poor  mother  had  not  ac- 
knowledged it  to  herself,  but  she  wanted  those 
arms  round  her— she  wanted  her  other  child. 

"Oh!"'  she  said,  but  in  a  whisper,  "my  dar- 
ling !  I  can  never,  never  tell  you  how  I  have 
wanted  you!" 

"Here  it  is!"  cried  Ombra,  gayly.  "Mam- 
ma, let  her  look  at  him,  you  can  kiss  her  after. 
Kate,  here  is  my  other  secret.  Light  the  can- 
dles, ilaryanne— quick,  that  your  mistress  may 
see  my  boy. " 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  cried  Mar3-anne,  full  of  awe. 
A  little  laugh  of  unbounded  happiness  and 
1  exultation  came  from  Ombra's  lips.  To  come 
back  thus  triumphant,  vindicated  from  all  re- 
proaches ;  to  have  the  delight  of  showing  her 
child ;  to  be  reconciled,  and  at  last  at  liberty  to 
love  her  cousin  without  any  jealousy  or  painful 
sense  of  contrast ;  and,  finally,  to  liear  herself 
called  my  kdy— all  combined  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  her  content. 

Up  to  this  moment  it  had  not  occurred  to 
Kate  what  the  other  secret  was.     Mrs.  Ander- 
son felt  the  girl's  arms  tighten  round  her,  fell 
the  sudden  leap  of  her  heart.    Who  will  not  un- 
derstand what  that  movement  of  shame  meant  ? 
,  It  silenced  Kate's  very  heart  for  the  moment. 
This  shock  was  greater  than  the  first  shock. 
I  She  blushed  crimson  on  her  aunt's  shoulder, 
I  where  hapjnly  no  one  saw  her.     Her  thoughts 
wandered  back  over  the  past,  and  she  felt  as  if 
^  there  was  something  shameful  in  it.     This  was 
absurd,  of  course ;  but  it  was  some  moments 
,  before  she  could  so  far  overcome  herself  as  to 
raise  her  head  in  answer  to  her  cousin's  repeat-* 
ed  demands. 

,     "Lookathim,  Kate!— look  at  him!   Mamma 
'  will  keep— you  can  have  her  aftenvard.     Look 
at  my  boy !" 

I  Ombra  was  disinterring  the  baby  out  of  cloaks 
and  veils  and  shawls,  in  which  it  was  lost.  Her 
I  cheeks  were  sparkling,  her  eyes  glowing  with 
;  happiness.  In  her  heart  there  was  no  sense  of 
!  shame. 

j  But  we  need  not  linger  over  this  scene.  Kate 
,  was  glad,  very  glad,  to  get  free  from  her  duties 
that  evening— to  escape  from  the  dinner  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  from  tlie  baby,  and  get  time  to 
think  of  it  all.  What  were  her  feelings  when 
I  she  sat  down  alone,  after  all  this  flood  of  new 
j  emotions,  and  realized  what  had  happened  ? 
i  The  shock  was  over.  The  tingling  of  wonder. 
j  of  pleasure,  of  pain,  and  even  of  shame,  which 
had  confused  her  senses,  was  over.  She  could 
!  look  at  every  thing,  and  see  it  as  it  was.  And 
j  as  the  past  rose  out  of  the  mists  elucidated  Ijv 
I  the  present,  of  course  it  became  ajiparent  to  her 
I  that  she  ought  to  have  seen  the  true  state  of 
j  affairs  all  the  time.  She  ought  to  have  seen 
j  that  there  was  no  affinity  between  Bertie  Hard- 
i  wick  and  her  cousin,  no  natural  fitness,  no  like- 
1  lihood,  even,  that  they  could  choose  each  other. 
j  Of  course  she  ought  to  have  seen  that  he  had 
I  been  made  a  victim  of,  as  f  he  herself  had  been 
1  made  a  victim  of,  though  in  a  less  degree.    She 
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ought  to  have  known  that  Bertie,  he  whom  she 
had  once  called  her  Bertie,  in  girlish,  innocent 
freedom  (though  she  blushed  to  recall  it),  could 
not  have  been  disrespectful  to  herself,  nor 
treacherous,  nor  any  thing  but  what  he  was. 
She  owed  him  an  apology,  she  said  to  herself, 
with  cheeks  which  glowed  with  generous  shame. 
She  owed  him  an  apology ;  and  she  would  make 
it,  whenever  it  should  be  in  her  power. 

As  for  all  the  other  wonderful  events,  they 
gradually  stole  oif  into  the  background,  com- 
l>ared  with  this  central  fact  that  she  owed  an 
apology  to  Bertie.  She  fell  aslcej)  with  this 
thought  in  her  mind,  and,  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing, felt  so  happy  that  she  asked  herself  in- 
stinctively what  it  was.  And  the  answer  was, 
"  I  must  make  an  apology  to  Bertie  I"  Ombra 
and  her  mysteries,  and  her  new  grandeur, 
and  even  her  baby,  faded  otf  into  nothing  in 
comparison  with  this.  Somehow  that  double 
secret  seemed  to  be  almost  a  hundred  years  old. 
The  revelation  of  Bertie  Ilardwick's  blameless- 
ness,  and  the  wrong  she  had  done  him,  was  the 
only  thing  that  was  new. 

Sir  Herbert  and  Lady  Eldridge  staid  at 
Langton  -  Courtenay  for  about  a  week  before 
they  went  home,  and  all  the  minor  steps  in  the 
matter  were  explained  by  degrees.  He  had 
rushed  down  to  Loch  Arroch,  where  she  had 
been  all  this  time,  to  fetch  his  wife,  as  soon  as 
his  fiitlier's  death  set  him  free.  With  so  much 
depending  on  that  event,  Bertie  Eldridge  coidd 
scarcely,  with  a  good  grace,  pretend  to  be  sorry 
for  his  father ;  but  the  fact  tliat  Sir  Herbert's  had 
been  a  triumph,  and  not  a  sorrow  to  him,  was 
chiefly  known  away  from  home,  and  when  he 
went  back  he  went  in  full  pomp  of  mourning. 
The  baby  even  wore  a  black  ribbon  round  its  un- 
conscious waist,  for  the  grandpapa  who  would 
have  disinherited  it  had  he  known-  of  its  exist- 
ence. Probably  nobody  made  much  comment 
upon  "the  Eldridges."  They  were  accepted, 
all  things  having  come  right,  without  much 
censure,  if  w  ith  a  great  deal  of  surprise.  It  was 
bitter  for  Mrs.  Hardwick  to  realize  that  "  that 
insignificant  Miss  Anderson  "  was  the  wife  of 
the  head  of  her  house,  the  mistress  of  all  the 
honors  and  riches  of  the  Eldridges  ;  but  she 
had  to  swallow  it,  as  bitter  pills  must  always  be 
swallowed. 

"  Heaven  be  praised,  my  Bertie  did  not  fall 
into  her  snares !  Though  I  always  saitl  his 
taste  was  too  good  for  such  a  piece  of  folly  !" 
she  said,  taking  the  best  piece  of  comfort  which 
remained  to  her. 

Bertie  Hardwick  came  down  to  spend  Christ- 
mas with  his  family,  and  it  was  not  an  uncheer- 
fid  one,  though  they  were  all  in  mourning.  It 
was  not  he,  but  his  cousin,  who  had  sent  the 
telegram  to  Kate,  in  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment, not  remembering  that  to  her  it  would 
convey  no  information.  But  when  the  little 
party  who  had  been  together  in  Florence  met 
again  now,  they  talked  of  every  subject  on 
earth  but  that.  Instinctively  they  avoided  the 
recollection  of  these  confused  months,  which  had 


brought  so  much  sufl'ering  in  their  train.  The 
true  history  came  to  Kate  in  confidential  inter- 
views with  her  aunt,  and  was  revealed  little  by 
little.  It  was  to  shield  Bertie  Eldridge  from 
the  possibility  of  discovery  that  Bertie  Hard- 
wick had  been  forced  to  make  one  of  their 
party  continually,  and  to  devote  himself,  in  ap- 
pearance, to  Ombra  as  much  as  her  real  lover 
did.  He  had  yielded  to  his  cousin's  pleadings, 
having  up  to  tliat  time  had  no  thought  nor  de- 
sire whicli  the  other  Bertie  had  not  shared.  But 
this  service  which  had  been  exacted  fro.m  him 
had  broken  his  bonds.  He  had  separated  from 
his  cousin  immediately  on  their  return,  and 
l)egun  his  independent  life,  though  he  had  still 
continued  to  be,  when  it  was  not  safe  for  them 
to  meet,  the  mode  of  communication  between 
Ombra  and  her  husband. 

All  this  Kate  learned,  party  from  Sirs.  An- 
derson, jjartly  at  a  later  period.  She  did  not 
learn,  however,  what  a  dreary  time  had  passed 
between  the  flight  of  the  two  ladies  from  Lang- 
ton-Courtenay  and  their  return.  Her  aunt  did 
not  tell  her  what  wretched  doubts  had  beset 
them,  what  sense  of  neglect,  what  terrors  for 
the  future.  Bertie  Eldridge  had  not  been  so 
anxious  to  shield  his  wife  from  the  consequences 
of  their  imprudence  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
But  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  His  father  had 
died  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  in  Ombra's  soci- 
ety he  was  the  best  of  young  husbands — proud, 
and  fond,  and  hajipy.  There  was  no  fault  to 
be  found  in  him  noir. 

When  "the  Eldridges"  went  to  their  house, 
in  great  pomp  and  state,  they  left  Mrs.  Ander- 
son with  Kate ;  and  to  Kate,  after  they  were 
gone,  the  whole  seemed  like  a  dream.  She 
could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had  been  there 
— that  all  the  strange  story  was  true.  But  she 
had  perfectly  recovered  of  her  cold,  and  of  her 
despondency,  and  was  in  such  bloom  when  she 
took  leave  of  her  departing  guests,  that  all  sorts 
of  compliments  were  paid  to  her. 

"Your  niece  has  blossomed  into  absolute 
beauty,"  said  one  of  the  old  fogies  to  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay. "You  have  shut  her  up  a  great  deal  too 
long.  What  a  sensation  she  will  make  wi;h 
her  fortune,  and  with  that  face  !" 

Mr.  Courtenay  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
made  a  grimace. 

"  I  don't  see  what  good  that  fi\ce  can  do 
her,"  he  said,  gruflly.  He  was  suspicious, 
though  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  sus- 
picious of.  There  seemed  to  him  something 
more  than  met  the  eye  in  this  Eldridge  busi- 
ness. Why  the  deuce  had  not  that  girl  wiih 
the  ridiculous  name  married  young  Hardwick, 
as  she  ought  to  have  done?  He  was  the  first 
who  had  troubled  JMr.  Courtenay's  mind  with 
previsions  of  annoyance  respecting  his  niece. 
And,  lo !  the  fellow  was  coming  back  again, 
within  reach,  and  Kate  was  almost  her  o\^ti 
mistress,  qualified  to  execute  any  folly  that 
might  come  into  her  head. 

There  was,  however,  a  lull  in  all  proceedings 
till  Christmas,  when,  as  we  have  prematurely 
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annonnced,  bnt  as  was  very  natural,  Bertie 
Hardwick  came  home.  Mr.  Courtenay,  too,  be- 
ing suspicious,  came  again  to  L.angton- Courte- 
nay, feeling  it  necessary  to  be  on  the  spot.  It 
was  a  very  quiet  Christmas,  and  nothing  oc- 
curred to  alarm  any  one  until  the  evening  of 
Twelfth  Day,  when  there  was  a  Christmas-tree 
in  the  school-room,  for  the  school  children.  It 
had  been  all  planned  before  Sir  Herbert's  death  ; 
and  Mrs.  Hardwick  decided  that  it  was  not  right 
the  children  should  suffer  "for  our  affliction — 
with  such  an  object  in  view  I  hope  I  can  keep  my 
feelings  in  check,"  she  said.  And  indeed  the 
affliction  of  the  Kecton,-  was  kept  very  properly 
in  check,  and  did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  school- 
loom.  Kate  enjoyed  this  humble  festivity  with 
the  most  thorough  relish.  She  was  a  child 
among  the  children.  Her  spirits  were  over- 
tlowing.  To  be  sure,  she  was  not  even  in 
mourning ;  and  when  all  was  over,  she  de- 
clared her  intention  of  walking  home  up  the 
arenue,  which,  all  in  its  winter  leaflessness,  was 
beautiful  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  a  very  clear, 
still  winter  night — hard  frost  and  moonlight, 
and  air  which  was  sharp  and  keen  as  ice,  and 
a  great  deal  more  exhilarating  than  Champagne 
to  those  whose  lungs  were  sound  and  their 
hearts  light.  Bertie  walked  with  her,  after  she 
had  been  wrapped  up  by  his  sisters.  Her  heart 
beat  fast,  but  she  was  glad  of  the  opportunity. 
No  appropriate  moment  had  occurred  before ; 
she  would  make  her  apology  now. 

They  had  gone  through  the  village  side  by 
side,  talking  of  the  school  children  and  their 
delight  ;  but  as  they  entered  the  avenue  they 
grew  more  silent.  "Now  is  my  time!"  cried 
Kate  to  herself;  and  though  her  heart  leaped 
to  her  mouth,  she  began  bravely  : 

"Mr.  Bertie,  there  is  something  I  have  wish- 
ed to  say  to  you  ever  since  Ombra  came  back. 
I  did  you  a  great  deal  of  injustice.  I  want  to 
make  an  apology." 

"An  apology  I — to  me  !" 

"Yes,  to  you.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did 
any  body  so  much  wrong.  I  do  not  want  to 
blame  Bertie  Eldridge.  It  is  all  right  now,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  I  thought  once  that  you  were  her — " 

Bertie  Hardwick  turned  quickly  round  upon 
her,  as  if  in  resentment ;  his  gesture  felt  like  a 
moral  blow.  Wounded  surprise  and  resentment 
— was  it  resentment?  And  somehow,  though 
the  white  moonlight  did  not  show  it,  Kate  felt 
that  she  blushed. 

"Please  don't  be  angr}'.  I  am  confessing 
that  I  was  wrong;  and  I  never  felt  that  you 
could  have  done  it,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  believed  it,  and  yet  I  did  not  believe  it. 
That  was  the  sting.  To  think  you  could  have 
so  little  faith  in  me — could  have  deceived  me, 
when  we  are  such  old  friends  I" 

"  And  was  that  all  ?"  he  said.  "  Was  it  only 
the  concealment  you  thought  me  incapable  of?" 

"The  concealment  was  the  only  thing  wicked 
about  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Kate,  "now  that  it 
has  turned  out  all  right." 

Bertie   took   no   notice   of  the  unconscious 


humor  of  this  definition.  He  turned  to  her 
again  with  a  certain  vehemence,  which  seemed 
to  have  some  anger  in  it. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  almost  sharply,  "there  was 
more  than  that.  You  knew  I  did  not  love  Om- 
bra— you  knew  she  was  nothing  to  me." 

"I  did  not — know — any  thing  about  it,"  fal- 
tered Kate. 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
you  have  ever  doubted  for  a  moment — that  you 
have  not  knoivn — every  day  we  have  been  to- 
gether since  that  day  at  the  brook-side  ?  Bah  I 
you  want  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  You  tempt 
me  to  put  things  into  words  that  ought  not  to 
be  spoken." 

"  But,  Mr.  Bertie,"  said  Kate,  after  a  pause, 
to  make  sure  that  he  had  stopped — and  her 
voice  was  child-like  in  its  simplicity,  "I  like 
things  to  be  put  into  words — I  don't  like  people 
to  break  off  in  the  middle.  You  were  saying 
since  that  day  by  the  brook-side  ?" 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  short,  agitated 
laugh.  "Perhaps  you  don't  remember  about 
it,"  he  said.  "I  do — every  thing  that  happened 
— every  word  that  was  said — every  one  of  the 
tears.  You  don't  cry  now  as  you  used  to  do, 
or  open  your  heart." 

"I  don't  cry  when  people  can  see  me,"  said 
Kate.  "I  have  cried  enough,  if  you  had  been 
in  the  way  to  perceive  it,  this  last  year." 

"My  poor,  sweet — "  Here  he  stopped  ;  his 
voice  had  melted  and  changed.  But  all  of  a 
sudden  he  stopped  short,  with  quite  a  different 
kind  of  alteration.  "Should  you  be  afraid  to 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  alone  ?"  he  said,  abruptly. 
"I  will  stand  here  till  I  see  you  on  the  steps, 
and  you  can  call  to  me  if  you  are  afraid." 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid,"  said  Kate, 
proudly.  "I  was  quite  able  to  walk  up  the 
avenue  by  myself,  if  that  was  all."  And  then 
she  laughed.  "Mr.  Bertie,"  she  said,  demure- 
ly, "it  is  you  who  are  afraid,  not  I." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  he  said.  "  Well, 
then,  as  you  are  strong,  be  merciful  —  don't 
tempt  me.  If  you  like  to  know  that  there  is 
some  one  to  be  dragged  at  your  chariot-wheels, 
it  would  be  easy  to  give  you  that  satisfaction. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  as  we  have  begun  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  better  to  have  it  out." 

"Much  better,  I  think,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
glibness  and  ease  which  surprised  herself.  Was 
it  because  she  was  heartless  ?  The  fact  was 
rather  that  she  was  happy,  which  is  a  demoral- 
izing circumstance  in  some  cases. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  hard  breath,  "since 
you  prefer  to  have  it  in  plain  words.  Miss  Cour- 
tenay, you  may  as  well  know,  once  for  all,  that 
since  that  day  at  the  brook-side  I  have  thought 
of  no  one  but  you.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  likely 
I  shall  ever  think  of  any  one  else  all  my  life  in 
that  way.  It  can  be  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
speak,  or  to  you  to  hear,  of  any  such  hopeless 
and  insane  notion.  It  is  more  your  fault  than 
mine,  after  all ;  for  if  you  had  not  cried,  I 
should  not  hare  leaped  over  the  hedge,  and 
trespassed,  and — " 
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"What  would  you  do?"  said  Kate,  softly, 
"if  you  saw  the  same  siglit  again  now  ?" 

"Do?"  he  said,  with  an  unsteady  laugh — 
"  make  an  utter  fool  of  myself,  I  siipjjose — as, 
indeed,  I  have  done  all  along.  I  ani  such  a 
fool  still,  that  I  can't  bear  to  be  cross-examined 
about  my  folly.  Don't  say  any  more  about  it, 
jileasc." 

"But,  if  I  were  3'ou,  I  would  say  a  great  deal 
more  about  it,"  said  Kate,  growing  breathless 
with  her  resolution.  "Look  here,  IJertic — 
don't  start  like  that — of  course  I  have  always 
called  you  Bertie  within  myself.  I  wonder 
how  the  (jueen  felt,  when  —  I  am  very,  very 
much  ashamed  of  myself;  but  you  can't  see 
me,  which  is  one  good  thing.  Is  it  because  I 
am  rich  you  are  afraid  ?     For  if  that  is  all — " 

"What  tlien?— what  then,  Kate  ?" 

Half  an  hour  after  Kate  walked  into  the  little 
drawing-room,  where  so  many  things  had  hap- 
pened, where  her  aunt  was  sitting  alone,  wait- 
ing for  her  return.  Her  eyes  were  like  two 
stars,  and  blazed  in  the  light  which  dazzled 
them  and  filled  them  with  moisture.  A  red 
scarf,  which  had  been  wrapped  round  her  throat, 
hung  loosely  over  her  shoulders.  Her  face  was 
all  aglow  with  the  clear,  keen  night  air.  She 
came  in  quietl}-,  and  came  up  to  IMrs.  Anderson, 
and  knelt  down  by  her  side  in  front  of  the  fire. 
"Aunt,"  she  said,  "don't  be  angry.  I  have 
been  doing  a  very  strange  thing.  I  hojje  you 
will  not  think  it  wicked.  I  have  proposed  to 
Bertie  Ilardwick." 

"Kate,  my  darling,  are  you  mad? — are  you 
out  of  your  senses?"' 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  quietly,  and  with  a  sigh. 
"  But  I  am  a  kind  of  a  princess.  What  can  I 
do  ?  lie  gave  me  encouragement,  auntie,  or  I 
would  not  have  done  it ;  and  I  think  he  has 
accepted  me,"  she  said,  with  a.  laxigh  ;  then, 
putting  down  her  crimsoned  face  upon  the  lap 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  a  mother  to  her, 
burst  into  a  tempest  of  tears. 


CILU'TER  LXVIII. 

Theke  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world.  If 
Bertie  Hardwick  had  been,  like  his  cousin,  a 
great  county  potentate,  on  the  same  level  as 
Miss  Courtcnay  of  Langton-Courtenay,  they 
would  both  have  been  happier  in  their  betrothal. 
Royal  marriages  arc  sometimes  very  happy,  but 
it  must  be  hard  upon  a  queen  to  be  obliged  to 
take  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter;  and  it  was 
hard  upon  Kate,  notwithstanding  that  she  did 
it  bravely,  jnitting  away  all  false  pride.  And 
though  Bertie  Hardwick  went  home  floating,  as 
it  were,  through  the  wintry  air,  in  one  sense,  in 
a  flood  of  delicious  and  unimaginable  happiness ; 
yet,  in  another  sense,  he  walked  very  prosaically 
along  a  flinty,  frost-bound  road,  and  knocked 
his  feet  against  stones  and  frozen  cart-ruts,  as 
he  took  the  short  way  home  to  the  Rectory. 
Cold  as  it  was,  he  walked  about  the  garden 


half  the  night,  and  smoked  out  m.nny  cigars, 
lialf  thinking  of  Kate's  loveliness  and  sweet- 
ness, half  of  the  poor  figure  he  would  cut — not 
even  a  briefless  barrister,  a  poor  Templar  read- 
ing for  the  law — as  the  husband  of  the  great 
heiress.  Why  had  not  she  been  Ombra,  and 
Ombra  the  heiress?  But  in  that  case,  of  course, 
they  could  not  have  married,  or  dreamed  of 
marrying  at  nil.  lie  thought  it  over  till  his 
head  ached,  till  his  brain  swam.  Ought  he  to 
give  up  such  a  hope  ?  ought  he  to  wound  her 
and  destroy  all  his  own  hopes  of  hap]'iness,  and 
perha])S  hers,  because  she  was  rich  and  he  was 
poor?  —  or  should  he  accept  tliis  happiness 
which  was  put  irUo  his  hands,  which  he  had 
never  hoped  for,  never  dared  to  do  any  thing  to 
gain  ? 

Ilis  mother  waking,  and  hearing  sieps,  rush- 
ed to  the  window  in  the  cold,  and,  looking  out, 
saw  the  red  glow  of  his  cigar  curving  round 
and  round,  and  out  and  in  among  the  trees. 
What  could  be  the  matter  with  the  boy  ?  She 
opened  the  window  and  put  out  her  head, 
though  it  was  so  cold,  and  called  to  him  that  he 
would  get  his  death  ;  that  he  would  be  frost- 
bitten ;  that  he  was  mad  to  expose  himself  so. 
"My  dear  boy,  for  Heaven's  sake  go  to  bed  I" 
she  cried  ;  and  her  voice  rung  out  into  the  deep 
night  and  stillness  so  that  it  was  heard  in  the 
sexton's  cottage,  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
cry  for  help  against  robbers.  Old  John  dre^v 
the  bed-clothes  over  his  old  nose  at  the  sound, 
and  breathed  a  sigh  for  his  rector,  who,  he 
thought,  was  probably  being  smothered  in  his 
bed  at  that  moment — but  it  was  too  cold  to 
interfere. 

Next  morning  Bertie  had  a  long  conversation 
with  his  father,  and  the  two  together  proceeded 
to  the  Hall,  where  they  had  a  still  longer  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Courtenay.  It  was  not  a  pleas- 
ant interview.  Kate  had  already  seen  her  un- 
cle, as  in  duty  bound,  seeing  the  part  which  she 
had  taken  upon  herself  in  the  transaction,  and 
Mr.  Courtenay  had  foamed  at  the  mouth  with 
disgust  and  rage. 

"Is  it  for  this  I  have  watched  over  you  so 
carefully  ?"  he  cried,  half  frantic. 

"  Have  you  Avatched  over  me  carefully  ?"said 
Kate,  looking  at  him  with  her  bright  eyes. 

And  what  could  he  reply  ?  She  would  be 
of  age  in  six  months,  and  then  it  would  mat- 
ter very  little  what  objections  or  difliculties  he 
might  choose  to  make.  It  was  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  this  that  all  parties  discussed 
the  question.  Had  the  heiress  been  eighteen, 
things  would  have  borne  a  very  ditlerent  aspect ; 
but  as  she  was  nearly  twenty-one,  with  the 
shadow  of  her  coming  independence  upon  her, 
she  had  a  right  to  her  own  opinion.  Her  guard- 
ian did  all  a  man  could  do  in  the  circumstances 
to  make  himself  disagreeable,  but  that  could 
not,  of  course,  last. 

And  when  it  was  all  over,  the  news  went 
somehow  like  an  electric  shock  through  the 
whole  neighborhood.  The  Rectory  received  it 
first,  and  lav  for  ten  minutes  or  so  as  if  stunned 
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by  the  blow ;  and  then  gradually,  no  one  could 
tell  how,  it  spread  itself  abroad.  It  had  been 
fully  determined  that  Bertie  should  return  to 
tow-n  two  days  after  Twelfth  Night  ;  but  now 
he  did  not  return  to  town — what  was  the  use  ? 
"If  I  must  be  prince  consort,"  he  said,  with  a 
sigh  that  was  half  real  and  half  fictitious,  "I 
had  better  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  and  go  in 
for  my  new  duties."  These  duties,  however, 
consisted,  in  the  mean  time,  in  hanging  about 
Kate,  and  following  her  everywhere.  They 
were  heavy  enough,  for  she  teased  him,  as  it 
was  in  her  nature  to  do;  but  he  did  not  feel 
them  hard.  They  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
brook-side,  where,  as  Kate  said,  "it  was  all 
settled"  six  years  ago.  They  talked  over  a 
thousand  recollections,  half  of  which  would 
never  have  occurred  to  them  but  for  this  sweet 
leisure,  and  the  new  light  under  which  the  past 
glowed  and  shone.  They  did  a  great  many 
foolish  things,  as  was  to  be  expected  ;  and  they 
were  as  happy  as  most  other  young  people  in 
the  same  foolish  circumstances.  It  was  only 
when  he  was  away  from  her  that  Bertie  ever 
grew  red  at  the  thought  of  the  contrast  of  for- 
tune. He  called  himself  prince  consort  in 
Elate's  company;  but  then  the  title  did  not 
hun.  It  did — a  little — when  he  was  alone, 
and  had  time  to  think.  But,  after  all,  even 
when  there  is  a  prick  like  this  in  it,  it  is  easy 
to  content  one's  self  with  happiness,  and  to  find 
a  score  of  excellent  reasons  why  that,  and  noth- 
ing else,  should  be  one's  lot. 

Lady  Carjisfort  had  gone  away  a  week  be- 
fore. She  came  back,  when  she  heard  of  it,  in 
consternation,  to  remonstrate,  if  that  was  possi- 
ble. But  when  she  arrived  at  Langton-Cour- 
tenav,  and  saw  how  things  were,  Lady  Caryisfort 
was  much  too  sensible  a  woman  to  make  herself 
disagreeable.  She  said,  on  the  contrary,  that 
she  had  divined  how  it  would  be  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  had  been  quite  certain  since  the 
marriage  of  "the  Eldridges"  had  been  made 
known  to  the  world.  I  hope  what  she  said  was 
true ;  but  it  was  not  to  say  this  that  she  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Dorsetshire.  She  re- 
mained only  two  days,  and  took  a  veiy  affec- 
tionate leave  of  Kate,  and  sent  her  a  charming 
present  when  she  married ;  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  they  met  again.  It  was  disappoint- 
ing not  to  have  an  heiress  to  present  to  the 
world,  to  earn.-  about  in  her  train  ;  but  then  it 
was  her  own  fault.  Had  she  not  lingered  in 
Italv  till  the  last  season  was  over,  how  different 
things  might  have  been !  She  had  no  good  an- 
swer to  give  to  Mr.  Conrtenay  when  he  taunted 
her  with  this.  She  knew  veiy  well  herself  why 
she  lingered,  and  probably  so  did  he ;  and  it 
had  come  to  nothing,  after  all.  However,  we 
may  say,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that 
it  did  not  end  in  nothing.  Lady  Carvisfort 
continued  her  independent,  and,  as  people  said, 
enjoyable  life  for  some  years  more.  Then  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  all  at  once  that  to  go 


every  year  from  London  to  Paris,  and  from 
Paris  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  back  to  London, 
with  a  quantity  of  dull  visits  between,  was  an 
unprofitable  way  of  spending  one's  life  ;  so  she 
went  to  Florence  early  one  season,  and  mar- 
ried Antonio  Buoncompagni,  after  all.  I  hope 
she  was  very  comfortable,  and  liked  it ;  but,  at 
all  events,  so  far  as  this  story  is  concerned,  there 
was  an  end  of  her. 

Mrs.  Anderson  staid  with  her  niece  for  a 
very  long  time ;  naturally  her  presence  was 
necessary  till  Kate  married — and  then  she  re- 
turned to  receive  the  pair  when  they  came  back 
after  the  honey-moon.  But  when  the  honey- 
moon was  long  over  Mrs.  Anderson  still  staid, 
and  was  more  firmly  established  at  Langton- 
Courtenay  than  in  her  daughter's  great  house, 
where  old  Lady  Eldridge  lived  with  the  young 
people,  and  where  sometimes  there  were  shad- 
ows visible,  even  on  the  clear  sky  of  prosperity 
and  well-doing.  Ombra  was  Ombra  still,  even 
when  she  was  happy — a  nature  often  sweet,  and 
never  intentionally  unkind,  but  apt  to  become 
self-absorbed,  and  disposed  to  be  cloudy.  Her 
mother  never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  and 
was  very  happy  to  paj'  her  a  visit  now  and  then  ; 
but  her  home  gradually  became  fixed  with  her 
adopted  child.  She  and  old  Francesca  faded 
and  grew  old  together— that  is  to  say,  Mrs.  An- 
derson grew  older,  while  Francesca  bloomed 
perennial,  no  more  aged  at  seventy,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, than  she  had  been  at  fifty.  Never 
was  such  an  invaluable  old  woman  in  a  house. 
She  was  the  joy  of  all  the  young  generation  for 
twenty  years,  and  her  stories  grew  more  full  of 
detail  and  more  lavishly  decorated  with  circum- 
stances eveiy  day. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  add.  If  we  went 
farther  on  in  the  history,  should  we  not  have 
new  threads  to  take  up,  perhaps  new  complica- 
tions to  unravel,  new  incidents  with  every  new 
hour  ?  For  life  does  not  sit  still  and  fold  its 
hands  in  happiness  any  more  than  in  sorrow 
— something  must  always  be  happening;  and 
when  Providence  does  not  send  events,  we  take 
care  to  make  them.  But  Providence  happily 
provided  the  events  in  the  house  of  Kate  and 
Bertie.  He  made  an  admirable  prince  consort. 
He  went  into  Parliament  and  took  up  politics 
warmly,  and  finally  got  up  to  a  secondary  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  which  Kate  was  infinitely  proud 
of.  She  made  him  rich  and  important — which, 
after  all,  as  she  said,  were  things  which  any 
cheese-monger's  daughter  could  have  done  who 
had  money  enough.  But  he  made  her,  what 
few  people  could  have  done,  the  wife  of  a  cabi- 
net minister.  When  the  Hight  Honorable  II. 
Hardwick  came  down  to  Westerton,  the  town 
took  off  its  hat  to  him,  and  considered  itself 
honored  as  no  Mr.  Courtenay  of  Langton-Cour- 
tenay  had  ever  honored  it.  Thus  things  went 
well  with  those  who  aimed  well,  which  does  not 
always  happen,  though  sometimes  it  is  permit- 
ted us  for  the  consolation  of  the  race. 


THE    END. 
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The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 
The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready ; 

The  shouts  <?'  'ioar  are  heard  afar— 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  */o(7^/.— Burns. 
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A  powerfully  written,  nervous  story.  •  *  •  With  these 
picturesque  materials  Mr.  Gibbon  has  constructed  a  story 
which  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  most  fictions  of  the 
day,  in  that  its  merit  lies  in  the  extreme  simplicity  and 
strength  both  of  the  plot  and  the  characters.  The  lack 
of  gold,  which  forms  the  title  of  the  book,  gives  rise  to 
bitter  results,  culminating  in  dire  passions  and  a  fatal 
crime.  Yet  nowhere,  even  when  the  worst  suspicions  are 
excited  of  the  hero's  conduct,  is  there  any  thing  hideous 
or  corrupt,  mean  or  sordid,  in  the  transactions  of  the  per- 
sons involved. — AikentEunt,  London. 

"  For  Lack  of  Gold  "  is  a  piece  of  very  genuine  work- 
manship, and  its  effect  upon  us  is  that  we  have  to  restrain 
our  strong  inclination  to  eulogize  instead  of  criticise.  *  *  * 
The  writing  is  good,  and  the  little  descriptive  bits  evince 
the  keen  and  careful  eye  as  well  as  the  skillful  hand  of  an 
artist.  The  beautiful  and  tender  touches  with  which  the 
work  is  inlaid ;  the  genuine  pathos  of  even  the  most  intense 
feeling  is  very  powerful .  the  well-regulated  freedom  of 
the  artist's  hand,  the  carefully  studied  tone  of  the  dialogue, 
the  constructive  skill  of  the  plot,  the  fine  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  whole,  even  the  humor  of  the  mere  Scottish 
dialect — all  are  accessories  essential  to  the  best  work,  but 
in  one  or  more  of  which  even  very  good  work  is  some- 
tin>es  lacking.  But  the  prime  quality  of  every  novel  is  its 
characterization,  and  in  this  Mr.  Gibbon  has  been  emi- 
nently successful. — British  Qztarterly  Review. 


For  a  long  time  now  fiction  has  thriven  in  Scotland. 
Since  our  great  father  in  the  craft  arose  to  make  the  once- 
despised  novel  one  of  the  high  instruments  of  art,  full  of 
patriotic  use  as  well  as  delight  to  the  world,  the  tradition 
has  never  departed  from  his  countrj",  and  here  is  a  new 
writer  who  may  help  to  carry  that  tradition  on. — Black- 
wood's Magazine,  London. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  achieved  a  great  and  thoroughly  legiti- 
mate success.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  this  novel,  that 
it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  permanent  literature  of 
the  country,  entitling  the  author  to  a  high  place  among 
contemporary  wTiters  of  fiction.  As  a  story,  there  are  few 
recent  novels  more  powerful  and  engrossing.  The  plot  is 
admirably  conceived  and  skillfully  developed,  and  tliere  is 
a  constant  succession  of  stirring  incidents  and  striking  sit- 
uations ;  but  the  action  of  the  novel  is  only  one  of  the  ele- 
ments on  which  the  author  relies. — Exajniner,  London. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  strong  point  lies  in  taking  advantage  of 
situations  which,  as  long  as  the  world  endures,  will  be 
ever  new,  working  them  out  with  boldness  and  skill,  and 
showing  that,  however  similar  the  circumstances,  the  hu- 
man character  is  so  infinite  in  variety  that  no  good  or 
evil  fortune  affects  any  two  individuals  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Small  as  the  difference  may  be  at  first,  it  be- 
comes immense  as  passion  after  passion  comes  into  play, 
and  fate  still  drives  relentlessly  onward  each  man  in  his 
Z7i.xe.ex.— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London. 
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July  26,  1S70. —  The  Princess  of  Sayti -Wittgenstein  proceeded  to  Switzerland  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  For  this  lady  no  contest  could  be  more  painful.  A  Frenchwo- 
man, daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  she  is  married  to  a  Prussian  officer,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  issue  of  hostilities,  she  will  see  tears  flowing  all  around  her. — Newspaper  paragraph- 

The  Chevalier's  enterprise  agitated  the  people  of  all  ranks,  interrupted  business,  and  for  the 
time  wholly  unsettled  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  fiercest  passions  of  society  were  roused ; 
the  partisans  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Pretender  were  privately,  as  well  as  publicly,  at 
bitterest  enmity.  The  most  intimate  relations  were  suddenly  broken  off;  friendship  was  forgot- 
ten in  feud;  families  were  divided,  and,  frequently,  fathers  and  sons  stood  in  opposing  factions. 
Women  shared  in  the  wretched  dissensions  ;  and  those  of  them  who  had  favored  the  Prince, 
or  whose  friends  had  done  so,  suffered  much  of  the  cruelties  with  which  Cumberland  followed 
up  his  victory  at  Culloden. — Chronicles  of  the  Rebellion. 


FOR  THE  KING. 


CILVPTER  I. 


THE    CATIIEKING. 


EVERY  man  on  the  estate  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  was  summoned  to  the  tower  of 
Elvanlce.  The  object  of  the  gathering  was 
well  known  ;  yet  the  summons  was  obeyed  with 
good-will. 

Sir  Malcolm  Olipiiant,  the  laird,  had  won 
the  affection  of  his  people,  and  they  were  ready 
to  follow  wherever  he  might  lead.  For  feast 
or  battle,  he  had  only  to  beckon  and  they  would 
come.  The  cry  was  battle ;  he  called  and 
they  came.  Stalwart  farmers  and  their  loons, 
ploughmen  and  shepherds,  grasped  what  weap- 
ons they  possessed,  laughed  at  the  terrors  which 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  or  children  muttered, 
and  marched  briskly  to  the  rendezvous. 

Four  of  the  village  lads,  weavers  to  trade, 
played  the  fife,  and,  with  Bauldy  Dodholm,  the 
town  drummer,  at  their  head,  formed  into  a 
band.  Bauldy's  chief  business  hitherto  had 
been  to  announce  roups,  or  to  make  known  the 
loss  of  bairns  or  cattle.  He  was  proud  of 
his  drum  and  of  his  own  ability  in  the  use  of 
the  sticks.  The  present  was  a  rare  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  talents,  and  he  drummed 
with  enthusiasm.  The  fifers  became  infected 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  they  piped  vigorously. 

"Willie  Want-a-Bit,  the  daftic,  stole  a  patch- 
work coverlet  from  the  nearest  cottage,  stuck  it 
on  the  end  of  a  long  hay-fork,  and,  lifting  high 
this  many-colored  standard,  he  placed  himself 
in  front  of  the  band.  It  was  Willie's  custom 
to  head  every  procession  of  the  district,  whether 
it  were  that  of  a  bridal  or  that  of  a  funeral, 
and,  despite  his  tatters  and  idle  ways,  he  had 
become  so  intimately  associated  with  every 
event  of  the  ])lace,  that  his  absence  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  ill  omen.  But  at  sad  or 
gay  procession  he  had  never  marched  so  proudly 
as  at  this  moment.  His  singular  flag  fluttered 
in  the  wind,  and  he  grinned  and  shrieked  with 
delight,  like  a  child  stalking  forward  to  a  mimic 
battle. 


It  was  a  piteous  satire  upon  the  teiTible 
struggle  in  which  the  country  was  involved. 

At  the  cross-roads  the  band  was  joined  by 
many  stout  fellows  on  foot  and  by  others  on 
horseback,  and  the  party  proceeded  in  irregu- 
lar ranks  up  the  avenue  to  the  tower.  The 
daftic  still  maintained  his  position  in  front,  and 
the  drum  beat  a  reckless  tattoo  which  had  no 
regard  to  the  time  or  tunc  of  the  fifes. 

The  party  was  followed  by  troops  of  gray- 
headed  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  more  or 
less  engaged  in  the  rising  of  '15,  and  who 
thought  their  counsel  might  have  some  value 
in  the  present  crisis.  These  were  accompanied 
by  bands  of  women-folk  and  bairns,  anxious  to 
know  the  issue  of  the  gathering,  and  to  take  a 
last  fiirewell  of  those  who  might  be  called  away 
from  their  homes  to  battle. 

The  sun  was  shining,  and  around  the  crowd 
stretched  fruitful  fields,  over  which  the  wind 
swept,  making  the  ripe  grain  ripple  like  the 
waters  of  a  loch.  It  was  August,  and  in  some 
parts  the  harvest  work  had  commenced ;  in 
others,  the  first  sheaves  would  have  been  cut  on 
this  bright  morning,  but  the  agitating  rumors 
which  had  been  for  months  past  murmuring 
through  the  land  had  burst  at  length  in  a  thun- 
der peal.  The  reaper  laid  down  his  scythe, 
left  the  ingathering  of  his  store  to  the  women 
and  children,  to  the  old  and  feeble,  and  went 
out  to  fight  for  the  cause  which  his  chief  and 
his  conscience  accepted  as  the  right  one. 

The  gates  of  the  tower  stood  open,  and  the 
party  marched  into  the  square  court.  Three 
sides  of  the  court  were  formed  by  a  high  and 
massive  wall,  the  fourth  by  the  main  building, 
which  had  been  originally  an  ordinary  peel- 
house,  arranged  more  for  defense  than  com- 
fort. Modern  taste  had  greatly  improved  upon 
the  ancient,  grim  characteristics  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  but  it  was  still  exteriorly  a  stronghold. 

A  gaberlimzie — an  old  man  with  white  hair, 
bushy  white  whiskers  and  beard — entered  with 
the  crowd.  His  badge  and  blue  gown  enabled 
him  to  pass  unquestioned. 
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A  long  table  stood  by  the  house,  laden  with 
scones  of  barlev-raeal,  oat-cakes,  and  cheese. 
The  table  was  supported  at  either  end  by  a 
barrel  of  ale,  and  heaps  of  drinking-horns  were 
placed  conveniently  near  for  all  comers. 

There  were  loud  cheers  given  for  Elvanlee 
and  his  lady ;  then  the  horses  were  made  fast 
in  one  corner  of  the  court,  and  the  company 
began  to  eat  and  drink  with  a  will,  in  prepara- 
tion for  more  serious  work. 

The  conversation  was  loud  and  laughter  fre- 
quent, despite  the  gloom  which  was  on  the  faces 
of  the  women  and  of  the  elders,  who  foresaw 
something  of  the  dismal  events  to  which  this 
was  the  prelude.  The  bairns,  understanding 
nothing  of  the  import  of  what  was  passing,  ac- 
cepted the  whole  proceedings  as  fine  fun,  and 
romped  about.  Now  they  were  teasing  Willie 
Want-a-Bit,  and  trying  to  deprive  him  of  his 
standard,  to  which  he  clung  with  the  selfish  af- 
fection of  a  child  for  a  new  toy  ;  and  again  they 
were  making  sly  efforts  to  get  a  stroke  at  Bauldy 
Dodholm's  drum — the  possession  of  which  in- 
strument elevated  the  owner  in  their  eyes  to 
the  height  of  admiration.  They  were  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  clouds,  and  they  were  happy. 

A  mounted  soldier  galloped  into  the  court 
and  sprang  to  the  ground. 

Neil  Johnstone  advanced  to  receive  him. 
Neil  was  the  laird's  right-hand  man  in  the 
house  and  out  of  it.  He  had  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  present  laird's  father,  and  therefore 
possessed  and  assumed  much  importance  about 
the  place. 

"  Sen  ice  to  yon,  sir,"  said  the  soldier,  with  a 
military  salute. 

"  Same  to  yon,  roaistcr  sodger,"  returned 
Neil,  awkwardly  imitating  the  salute;  "and 
what's  your  will  wi'  me  ?" 

"Dispatches  for  Sir  Malcolm  Oliphant,  of 
Elvanlee,  to  be  delivered  into  his  own  hand. 
That's  the  order,  and,  bedad,  it's  glad  I  am  to 
be  nearly  done  with  it ;  for  every  step  I've 
traveled  from  Edinburgh,  it's  looking  for  noth- 
ing but  to  be  robbed  and  murdered  without  the 
chance  of  blessing  myself  I've  been." 

"I'll  let  the  master  ken  your  errand.  Come 
this  gate.'' 

"Thank  ye;  and  yc  might  tell  him  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Royal  Commissioner,  Col- 
onel Strang,  all  the  way  from  London,  is  riding 
after  me,  and  will  be  here  directly,  to  see  that 
we  do  our  duty  for  King  George." 

Neil  would  rather  have  done  his  duty  for  an- 
other name ;  but  he  loved  his  master,  he  had 
implicit  faith  in  his  judgment,  and  he  was  dis- 
creetlv  silent. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE     DISPATCHES. 


Neil  conducted  the  courier.  Sergeant  Ryan, 
into  the  great  hall  of  the  tower.  In  the  cor- 
ridor they  passed  a  number  of  men  who  were 
laden  with  old  firelocks,  swords,  and  axes,  which 
had  lain  in  the  armory  unused  for  many  years. 

The  hall  presented  a  curious  contrast  of 
modern  refinement  with  ancient  roughness  and 
strength.  The  furniture  was  new  and  luxuri- 
ous, the  carpet  was  rich  and  of  French  design. 
But  the  roof  still  displayed  its  massive  beams, 
brown  with  age  and  smoke.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  tapestrj-  which  had  been  wrought  in 
Flanders  ages  ago. 

Surmounting  the  tapestry  were  numerous 
trophies  of  the  chase,  chiefly  huge  stags'  heads 
and  antlers,  and  the  front  of  each  bore  an  in- 
scription giving  the  date  of  its  fall,  and  the 
name  of  the  man  or  woman  whose  bolt  had 
brought  it  down.  Suits  of  mail,  and  portions 
of  suits  which  had  been  worn  by  ancestors  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Oliphant,  or  brought  home  as  tro- 
phies from  the  scene  of  battle ;  big  two-hand 
swords,  "  Jeddart "  axes,  targets,  and  musket- 
oons  also  adorned  the  walls.  On  a  pedestal 
at  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance  stood  a 
complete  suit  of  knight's  armor,  with  visor 
down,  and  a  long  spear  grasped  by  the  mailed 
hand,  as  if  the  cavalier  were  waiting  the  sum- 
mons to  take  his  place  in  the  lists  of  the  tour- 
nament. 

The  windows  were  small,  and  the  recesses 
which  they  formed  displayed  the  thickness  of 
the  walls.  At  one  end  of  the  chamber  was  a 
large  fire-place  in  which  half  a  dozen  men 
might  have  sat.  Although  the  month  was 
August,  there  was  a  low  fire  burning  on  the 
hearth, 

"Wait  here, "said  Neil,  and  he  passed  into 
a  small  chamber  which  had  been  formerly  a 
retiring-room,  but  which  was  now  used  as  a 
librar}-. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  Neil  bade 
the  courier  enter. 

The  sergeant  advanced  respectfully  and  sa- 
luted Sir  Malcolm  Oliphant. 

The  Laird  of  Elvanlee  was  a  gentleman  of 
goodly  height,  firmly-knit  frame,  and  handsome 
countenance.  On  ordinary  occasions  there  was 
a  mirthful  sparkle  in  his  deep  brown  eyes,  be- 
tokening good-humor  and  a  kindly  disposition. 
At  this  moment  his  expression  was  full  of  seri- 
ous anxiety. 

Beside  him  was  a  little  gentleman,  whose 
garments  were  of  sober  hue ;  but  tiiey  were  ar- 
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ranged  with  a  precision  wliicli,  combined  with 
the  carefully-powdered  head,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate something  of  the  beau,  notwithstanding  the 
inclination  of  his  body  to  stoutness.  This  was 
Dr.  Fairlie,  a  man  of  generous  impulses,  which 
ho  masked  by  an  exterior  bearing  of  cynical 
grufVness.  His  age  was  about  fifty  years,  and 
he  was  still  a  bachelor,  although  professionally 
and  privately  he  never  failed  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  women  as  well  as  of  men. 

One  secret  of  his  success  was  the  possession  of 
an  honest  heart ;  another  was  his  power  of  say- 
ing the  bluntest  truths  in  the  frankest  manner. 

He  had  been  Oliphant's  friend  and  counselor 
from  boyhood,  and  between  them  there  existed 
an  undoubting  and  unfaltering  attachment. 

Sergeant  Ryan  unlocked  his  leather  case  and 
presented  a  packet  bearing  a  large  seal  stamped 
with  the  royal  arms. 

"From  the  lord  president,  your  honor." 

There  was  no  sign  of  gratification  on  the  face 
of  Elvanlce  as  he  received  the  dispatches  ;  there 
was  even  a  degree  of  coldness  which  was  ap- 
parent to  the  courier. 

Having  directed  Johnstone  to  see  that  the 
man  was  properly  cared  for,  and  to  saddle  a 
horse,  the  laird  seated  himself  at  the  table  and 
slowly  opened  the  papers. 

As  soon  as  the  courier  and  Neil  had  retired, 
Y)r.  Fairlie,  who  from  the  window  had  been 
watching  the  animated  scene  in  the  court,  ad- 
vanced quietly  to  his  friend. 

"Weil,"  he  said,  smiling;  "what  says  our 
friend,  President  Forbes?" 

Elvanlee  raised  his  head,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
the  doctor  heard  a  half-suppressed  sigh. 

"The  dispatches  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance," he  replied,  sadly.  "The  chevalier's 
standard  has  been  raised  at  Glenfinnan,  and 
the  clans  are  flocking  around  it.  They  have 
had  one  success  already  in  making  prisoners 
of  ft  detachment  of  the  Inverness  garrison. 
General  Cope  marched  northward  a  week  ago, 
and  I  am  directed  to  follow  him  with  wliat  men 
I  can  muster." 

The  doctor  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  mass- 
ive silver  box,  which  bore  a  flattering  inscrip- 
tion. It  was  the  gift  of  a  crowd  of  poor  folks 
whom  the  doctor  had  attended  in  the  time  of 
an  epidemic,  without  hesitating  on  account  of 
his  own  safety  or  counting  the  probabilities  of 
ever  being  rewarded  here  for  his  services. 

"That  sounds  serious  enough,"  he  said, 
thoughtfully. 

"It  sounds  to  me  like  the  doom  of  all  my 
happiness,"  was  the  gloomy  rejoinder. 

"  Hoots,  nonsense,  man.     You  have  to  sepa- 


rate from  your  wife  before  the  honey-moon  lias 
lost  its  glamour — so  much  the  better  for  your 
notion  of  a  honey-moon.  But  what  then  ? 
You'll  be  home  again  in  a  week  or  so,  and  en- 
joy a  second  honey-moon  for  the  valorous  serv- 
ice you  will  have  done  your  country  in  helping 
to  drive  these  Highland  fanatics  back  to  their 
mountains." 

Elvanlee  rose  and  agitatedly  paced  the  floor. 

"  You  forget,  doctor,"  he  said,  with  some 
bitterness;  "you  forget  how  awkwardly  I  am 
placed.  Look  how  it  stands  with  me.  The 
man  who  unfurled  the  Pretender's  standard, 
and  who  is  loudest  in  proclaiming  the  Stuart's 
right  to  the  throne,  is  my  wife's  fiither — Strath- 
roy." 

"The  atdd  fire-eater!"  muttered  Fairlie; 
"he  was  out  in  '15,  and  was  luckier  than  some 
of  his  comrades  in  getting  off  with  his  head  on 
his  shoulders." 

"  His  devotion  to  the  hopeless  cause  of  the 
Stuarts,"  continued  the  other,  moodily,  "his 
mad  enthusiasm,  will  only  be  satisfied  in  death." 

"Well,  you  can't  help  that." 

"  But  I  suffer  by  it  all  the  same.  You  know 
how  he  scorned  me  for  my  adherence  to  the 
Government.  You  know  with  what  vengeance 
he  menaced  Slargaret  when  he  learned  that  her 
love  for  me  had  proved  more  potent  than  her 
dread  of  his  command,  and  that  she  had  be- 
come my  wife.  But  all  that  did  not  make  her 
care  the  less  for  him  ;  and,  although  she  never 
speaks  of  it,  I  know  that  she  is  bitterly  pained 
by  the  thought  that  his  fanaticism  compelled 
her  to  disobey  him." 

"You  prove  yourself  worthy  of  her,  and  she 
will  have  the  less  to  regret,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor, taking  another  pinch. 

"Ay,  but  now,  when-  she  hears  that  the 
chevalier's  friends  have  risen,  when  she  is  told 
that  her  father  stands  sword  in  hand  on  one 
side,  and  her  husband  on  the  other — oh,  man, 
think  what  agony,  what  torture,  she  will  en- 
dure every  moment  that  this  hateful  strife  con- 
tinues. Would  to  Heaven  there  were  any  hon- 
est means  by  which  I  could  shun  the  duty  that 
is  thrust  upon  me  !"' 

"That's  no  possible  ;  and  I  would  warn  you, 
sir,  to  take  heed  how  you  speak  of  this  busi- 
ness ;  for  the  fact  that  you  are  married  to  Strath- 
roy's  daughter,  and  that  your  forebears  have  be- 
longed to  the  Jacobite  side,  are  reasons  enough 
for  suspecting  that  you  are  tarred  with  the  same 
stick.  That  is  why  Forbes  has  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  compromise  you  by  engaging  you  at 
the  outset  in  active  service  for  the  house  of 
Hanover." 
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"And  that  is  another  reason  for  my  desire 
to  avoid  the  service,  if  it  might  be  honorably 
done,"  exclaimed  Oliphant,  warmly.  "  My  fa- 
ther, and  his  fathers,  since  ever  the  Oliphants 
of  Elvanlee  have  held  a  place  in  Scotland,  have 
given  their  best  blood  for  the  Stuart's  cause. 
The  past  makes  me  seem  in  my  own  eyes — ay, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  others — a  renegade.  The 
past  makes  me  think  of  Cliarles  Edward  with 
respect  and  afl'ection.  None  can  know  how 
hard  it  has  been  for  me  to  take  ser>ice  against 
him ;  and  even  now,  if  I  could  save  him  one 
moment  of  the  pain  and  disgrace  to  which  I 
see  him  advancing,  I  would  gladly  give  life  and 
fortune." 

The  doctor  opened  his  eyes  in  alarm,  closed 
the  lid  of  his  snuft-box  with  a  snap,  and  ejacu- 
lated, almost  angrily, 

"This  is  treason!" 

Elvanlee  became  calm,  and  smiled  bitterly. 

"You  have  not  heard  me  out,"  he  said,  with 
a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  his  tone;  "I  would 
give  all  I  possess  to  help  the  chevalier ;  but  I 
recognize  as  the  result  of  this  mad  invasion 
only  a  reckless  waste  of  human  life,  a  reckless 
shower  of  misery  upon  our  poor  country,  that 
must  end  in  his  degraded  flight  or  wretched 
death.  The  sooner  he  is  satisfied  that  this  is 
the  inevitable  climax,  the  less  harm  he  will  do  ; 
for  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  gentleman, 
who  would  not  ruthlessly  sacrifice  those  who 
love  him.  Therefore,  with  a  sad  heart,  I  am 
for  King  George." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  man,"  exclaimed  Fair- 
lie,  anxiously,  "see  that  you  never  speak  in 
this  fashion  again.  I  hope  nobody  else  heard 
you  enow — it  would  be  enough  to  condemn  you 
to  be  hanged,  disemboweled,  and  quartered  into 
the  bargain,  no  to  mention  the  confiscation  of 
all  your  estates." 

"Have  no  fear  on  that  score.  To  you  I 
can  speak  freely ;  to  all  others  I  am  silent. 
But  enough  of  that.  I  have  a  task  for  you. 
Slargaret  has  not  been  told  yet  how  I  am  placed ; 
but  it  would  be  cruelty  to  attempt  to  conceal  it 
from  her  now." 

"  Quite  correct,"  said  the  doctor,  drvly,  and 
moving  away;  "you  had  better  tell  her  imme- 
diately." 

"Stop — I  want  you  to  help  me  by  breaking 
the  tidings  of  our  departure  to  her." 

"Mel — I  couldna  do  it." 

And  the  doctor  looked  as  if  he  were  really 
liorrified  by  the  demand. 

"You  must,  doctor,"  said  Elvanlee,  earnest- 
ly ;  "  what  I  have  to  say  will  disturb  her  less, 
when  she  has  obtained  some  knowledge  of  my 


position  from  you,  than  if  I  were  to  speak  be- 
fore she  had  been  warned.  "Consider,  man, 
the  circumstances  that  weigh  upon  me — Heav- 
en help  me  I — that  almost  overwhelm  me^  and 
I  charge  you,  on  your  friendship,  aid  me  to 
make  the  blow  fall  as  lightly  upon  her  as  may 
be." 

The  doctor  took  snuff,  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, admitted  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
resist  this  earnest  appeal  for  help ;  and  then, 
with  a  growl  of  discontent  at  his  own  weak- 
ness, yielded.  . 

"Is  there  ony  thing  particularly  saft  about 
my  head  or  body  ?"  he  muttered,  trying  to  sur- 
vey himself;  "because  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
you  thought  I  was  made  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  the  trumpeter  o'  ill  news ;  and  it's  a 
d — d  nasty  job — saving  your  presence." 

"With  that  he  marched  out,  frowning,  but 
ready  to  discharge  the  task  he  had  tried  so 
hard  to  avoid. 

Oliphant  sat  down  to  examine  the  dispatches. 
He  touched  them  with  a  feeling  akin  to  disgust; 
for  they  were  to  him  the  bitter  symbols  of  much 
domestic  misen.-,  and  contained  the  summons 
to  a  strife  against  which  his  heart  revolted. 

He  had  employed  every  means  that  an  hon- 
est man  might  employ  to  escape  involvement  in 
the  pending  struggle ;  but,  with  that  shrewd  pol- 
icy which  secured  so  many  waverers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, President  Forbes  had  at  once  address- 
ed him  as  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George,  and, 
by  a  show  of  confidence,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  a  man  of  Oliphant's  honorable  nature  to 
decline  the  active  service  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform.  It  would  have  been  a  species  of 
treacherj',  according  to  his  view.  So,  in  all  his 
doubts  and  regrets,  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  what 
was  the  course  he  was  called  upon  to  follow ; 
and  he  had  neither  fear  nor  hesitation  about  * 
following  it — but  he  was  tortured  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  misery  it  entailed  upon  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LADY    M  .V  R  C  A  n  E  T  . 

OcTSiDE,  the  gathering  crowd  had  settled 
into  groups,  eating,  drinking,  laughing  or  weep- 
ing, according  to  the  humor  uppermost  in  the 
different  minds— all  waiting  the  appearance  of 
the  laird  to  learn  the  best  or  worst  that  might 
be  before  them. 

An  anxious  wife,  silent  and  tearful,  spasmod- 
ically clutched  the  arm  of  a  stalwart  husband, 
whose  eves  were  clouded  with  doubt,  belying 
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the  re-assuring  smile  with  which  he  regarded 
the  woman,  trying  to  comfort  her,  while  his  big 
brawny  hands  tenderly  patted  the  two  bainis 
that  clung  around  his  knees.  A  coquettish  lass, 
with  a  face  like  an  April  day,  half  smiles,  half 
tears,  half  petulance  and  half  confession,  even 
at  this  eventful  moment  torturing  the  brave  lad 
who  loved  her,  when  he  might  be  called  away 
never  to  see  her  again.  Another,  a  quiet,  faith- 
ful lass,  who  had  been  "  cried  "  thrice  in  the 
kirk,  and  who  would  have  been  a  wife  in  a  few 
days  but  for  this  fatal  interruption  to  her  hap- 
piness, lingering  by  the  side  of  her  betrothed, 
and  trying  hard  to  look  brave  for  his  sake. 
And  there  was  the  mother,  sad  and  reticent, 
hovering  near  the  sons  who  were  thinking  less 
of  home,  and  what  they  were  to  leave  forever, 
than  of  the  exciting  scenes  of  novelty  and 
danger  through  which  they  expected  to  pass. 
The  farmer  looked  gloomily  toward  the  fields 
of  ungathered  grain,  and  thought  of  the  ruin 
that  was  impending  over  the  results  of  careful 
years  of  toil ;  the  ploughman  and  harvester 
dreamed  of  change  and  revelry. 

These  were  the  episodes  of  the  meeting ;  the 
predominant  tone  was  one  of  wild  enthusiasm 
and  excitement.  The  result  was  much  noise 
and  much  bravado.  Jokes  were  cracked  by 
men  whose  hearts  were  trembling ;  and  the 
laughter  was  loud  and  boisterous,  as  if  all  wish- 
ed to  drown  in  the  loudness  of  their  mirth  the 
thought  of  home,  or  the  dread  of  the  future 
which  would  force  its  way  into  the  staunchest 
breast. 

The  din  which  the  folk  made,  aided  by  an  oc- 
casional strain  from  the  Elvanlee  band,  so  friglit- 
cned  the  horses,  which  were  loosely  tethered  in 
one  corner  of  the  court,  that  several  of  them 
broke  from  their  fastenings  and  went  plunging 
about,  still  more  frightened  by  the  shouts  of 
warning  or  command  uttered  by  the  men,  and 
the  shrieks  of  terror  which  the  women  could 
not  restrain. 

The  confusion  was  at  its  height  when  a  wom- 
an screamed  frantically : 

"There's  my  laddie,  there's  my  Geordie,  in 
among  the  mad  brutes  I  "Will  naebody  save  my 
bairn?" 

The  crowd  seemed  to  be  for  a  moment  para- 
lyzed by  the  position  of  the  child  —  a  curly- 
haired  little  fellow  of  about  five  years.  In  his 
bewilderment,  while  trying  to  escape,  the  boy 
had  got  in  among  the  horses,  and  was  now  roll- 
ing on  the  ground,  the  hoofs  of  the  frightened 
animals  threatening  every  instant  to  kill  him. 

The  mother  made  a  fierce  effort  to  rescue 
him,  but  she  was  beaten  back,  and  some  shouted 


to  her  warningly,  while  others  endeavored  to 
restrain  her  by  friendly  force. 

Fortunately  there  was  one  witness  of  the 
scene  with  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  act 
quietly  and  promptly.  A  lady  stepped  out  from 
tiie  tower,  and,  dexterously  avoiding  the  horses, 
ran  to  where  the  child  lay,  lifted  him  in  her 
arms  and  carried  him  safely  back  to  the  door- 
way. 

The  mother  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  lady, 
and.  with  bursting  heart  and  tearful  eyes,  cried, 

"God  be  merciful  to  your  ladyship — ye  hae 
saved  my  bairn." 

There  was  a  brief  pause  of  amazement  among 
the  folk  ;  next  a  loud  breath  of  relief,  and  then 
a  wild  shout  of  admiration, 

"  Long  live  your  ladyship !  Eh,  but  yon  was 
weel  done — Lord  be  guid  to  ye  !" 

The  men  roared  with  delight,  the  women 
sobbed  with  gratitude,  and  the  bairns  clapped 
their  hands  at  this  latest  bit  of  fun.  The  lady 
was  fondling  the  boy,  and  trying  to  re-assure 
him  that  he  was  in  safety. 

"Body  o'  me!"  ejaculated  Dr.  Fairlie,  who 
iiad  run  down  to  the  door,  "  I  thought  you  liad 
gone  clean  crack — I  thought  to  find  you  dang 
down  and  champed  to  jcely  before  I  could  win 
at  you,  and  a"  thae  gowks  looking  on.  Arc  yc 
hurt — any  bones  broken  ? — body  o'  me,  yon  was 
an  awfu'  sight.  But  Providence  docs  take  care 
o'  drunk  men  and  bairns." 

And,  in  his  agitation,  the  good  doctor  dropped 
into  the  broadest  Doric.  Immediately  his  in- 
quiries for  her  safety  were  taken  up  by  the 
others,  and  the  place  resounded  with  the  anx- 
ious exclamations — 

"  Is  your  ladyship  hurt  onywhere  ?  did  ye 
get  a  kick  ava  ?  we  couldna  steer  a  foot  to  help 
ye — Lord  bless  and  save  ye.*' 

"There,  there,  friends,"  answered  Lady  Oli- 
phant,  good-naturedly ;  "you  are  overloading 
me  with  gratitude.  The  child  is  unhurt,  and 
so  am  I,  and  that  is  satisfirction  enough  for  me. 
Go  and  drink  the  laddie's  health,  and  you, 
]\Iistress  JlacNeil,  see  that  he  never  gets  into 
such  a  scrape  again." 

"I  hope  he'll  never  be  in  sic  danger  again, 
my  lady,"  said  the  mother,  drying  her  eyes, 
"  unless  it  be  to  serve  you ;  and  may  you 
never  need  sic  a  service." 

Her  ladyship  laughed  kindly, 

"That  is  a  sensible  prayer,  Mistress  Mac- 
Neil,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  granted  for  your 
boy's  sake  and  my  own.  Well,  doctor,  is  he 
hurt  ?" 

Fairlie  had  been  examining  the  child,  and 
now  answered,  ^ 
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"  It's  a.  miracle,  but  he  has  not  been  touched." 

"I  thought  so.  AVild  and  frightened  as  the 
poor  horses  were  by  tlie  dreadful  noise  our 
friends  have  been  making,  every  hoof  was  lift- 
ed as  daintily  over  the  child  as  if  the  nags 
had  as  much  fear  of  hurting  him  as  we  had 
that  they  would  kill  him.  Now,  Mistress  Mac- 
Keil,  are  you  content  ?  Come  to  me  before 
yoD  go  home,  and  I  will  give  you  something 
that  may  help  Geordie  to  remember  this  day." 

"Thank  you,  my  lady," answered  the  wom- 
an, taking  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  then  to 
him,  "  Xoo,  Geordie,  baud  your  hands  up,  clasp- 
ed that  way,  as  when  ye  say  your  prayers,  and 
say  this  wi'  a'  your  heart :  '  Lord  bless  your 
ladyship,  and  keep  sorrow  frae  your  door.'" 

Geordie,  still  half  blubbering,  but  sensible 
that  the  words  possessed  a  thankful  meaning, 
sobbed  out  in  all  sincerity, 

"Lord  bless  your  ladyship,  and  keep  sorrow 
frae  your  door." 

At  that  the  folk  v.ho  were  gathered  round 
reverently  imcovered  their  heads  and  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  "Amen."  The  prayer  was 
tittered  from  their  hearts. 

But  there  was  one  who  did  not  join  in  it. 
His  lips  gave  forth  no  sound,  and  his  blue  bon- 
net remained  on  his  head.  It  was  the  gaber- 
lunzie,  who,  on  the  outskirt  of  the  crowd,  was 
staring  at  Lady  Oliphant  curiously-. 

"Take  off  your  bonnet,  billie,"  whispered 
Willie  Want-a-Bit,  "or  the  folk'll  think  it's 
prinncd  on." 

Saying  that,  he  picked  the  bonnet  off  with 
the  fork  of  his  standard,  and  held  it  aloft, 
chuckling  at  his  own  wit. 

The  gaberlunzic  started  slightly,  then  grinned 
as  vacantly  as  Willie  could  have  done  himself, 
muttered  that  he  did  not  hear  what  had  been 
said,  and,  showing  a  bit  of  silver,  offered  it  in 
exchange  for  his  headpiece. 

"Thank  you,  my   brave   laddie,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Oliphant,  kissing  the  boy,  "and  thank  j 
yon.  neighbors.  '  j 

Amidst  many  fervent  blessings,  she  with- 
drew. 

Lady  M.irgaret  was  tall  and  fair.  Her  form 
possessed  the  highest  of  all  graces — that  of 
health.  Iler  long  tresses  of  hair  were  banded 
across  a  frank,  white  brow  in  a  sort  of  coronet 
fashion.  Iler  eyes,  clear  hazel,  were  bright 
and  truthful ;  the  mouth  was  formed  for  smiles, 
but  in  repose  was  firm,  and  indicative  of  strength 
and  resolution.  There  were  no  fashionable 
weaknesses  in  hor  nature  or  appearance.  She 
was  a  woman,  healthy  and  happy,  and  desirous 
of  making  all  around  her  happy. 
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Dr.  Fairlie  accompanied  her  to  the  chamber 
which  he  had  quitted  at  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
peril.  As  they  entered  it,  Elvanlec  was  just 
coming  out  of  the  library,  the  door  of  which 
he  locked,  without  removing  the  key,  however, 
lie  carried  his  sword  in  his  hand.  He  laid  it 
on  the  table  at  sight  of  his  wife  and  advanced 
to  meet  her. 

"What  has  been  the  stir  out  there?"  he 
asked,  and,  observing  that  her  f:ice  was  flushed, 
he  added — "ah,  Madge,  you  have  been  in  it." 

"  And  was  like  to  remain  in  it  forever  at  one 
moment,"  observed  the  doctor.  "Did  you  not 
hear  me  call  to  you  ?" 

"No — what  was  it  ?  You  are  both  excited." 

"Oh,  nothing,  Malcolm,"  said  her  ladyship, 
carelessly. 

"Nothing!"  ejacidated  the  doctor,  indignant 
at  this  apparent  disregard  of  her  own  prowess ; 
"  on  my  soul,  sir,  it  was  a  sight  to  make  a  cynic 
respect  her  ladyship's  sex.  You  shall  hear  a 
true  account  of  it  from  me,  sir  "  (taking  snuff, 
and  assuming  the  manner  of  one  about  to  de- 
liver an  oration).      "  Twenty  furious  horses — " 

Lady  Oliphant  laughingly  raised  her  hand, 
interrupting  him. 

"Nay,  flatterer,"  she  said,  "you  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  make  me  blush  for  a  simple  act  of 
kindness.  I  will  tell  it  myself.  Some  of  the 
horses  broke  loose  ;  Mrs.  MacNeil's  boy  got  in 
among  them,  and  I  managed  to  drag  him  safely 
out  of  his  predicament.  That  was  all.  There 
was  no  danger — or,  at  least,  I  was  too  much 
excited  to  be  sensible  of  any,  and  now  there  is 
no  need  to  think  of  horrors  which  can  not  hap- 
pen." 

Oliphant  looked  at  his  wife  with  fond  admi- 
ration. 

"  It  was  rash  of  you,  Madge — rash  as  you 
always  are  where  your  heart  tempts  you  to  help 
or  comfort  another.  Think,  I  might  have  lost 
you  I" 

"And  that  poor  mother  might  have  lost  her 
bairn.  My  rashness  is  of  small  account  bal- 
anced against  her  happiness."  She  spoke  with 
some  earnestness,  but  instantly  resumed  a  pla}'- 
ful  manner,  as  if  to  make  light  of  the  circum- 
stance. "  You,  doctor,  would  have  done  the 
same  had  you  been  there  in  time — would  you 
not?" 

The  doctor  coughed,  took  snuff,  and  hesita- 
ted.    Then,  wickedly — 

"  Eh  —  well,  maybe,  maybe  I  might  have 
done  it.  There  is  no  saying  what  wonders  a 
man  mfght  do  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  would 
not  have  done  it  if  I  had  been  a  woman." 

"  Fie,  doctor,"  said  the  lady,  with  mock  in- 
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dignation,  "you  would  think  less  of  ray  act  if 
you  did  not  think  so  much  of  your  own  sex. 
You  men  arc  so  selfish  that  you  reserve  all 
tlie  grander  virtues  for  yourselves.  Courage, 
strength,  endurance — fidelity  even— you  fancy 
reach  tlicir  highest  perfection  in  manhood  ; 
and  \\c  poor  slaves,  who  are  incapable  of  such 
noble  impulses,  must  stand  by,  and  raise  our 
eyes  in  all  humility  to  tlie  great  creatures  whose 
nobility  avc  must  admire  but  may  not  emu- 
late." 

"  I  never  said  that,"  broke  in  the  doctor,  but 
Margaret  would  not  be  stopped. 

"Confess  now,  doctor,  and  you,  too,  Mal- 
colm, that  you  believe  it  is  only  men  who  can 
be  heroic.  15ut  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
that  a  fuitiiful  woman's  life  is  in  itself  heroic. 
You  keep  to  yourselves  all  opportunity,  all  the 
work  in  the  doing  of  which  heroes  are  made, 
and  then  you  think  us  disqualified  because  we 
do  not  keep  pace  with  you !  Yet  I  would  lay 
my  life  there  are  more  men  who  are  made 
heroes  by  mere  circumstance,  which  is  no  spe- 
cial virtue  in  themselves,  than  there  are  women 
who  arc  not  heroines,  although  they  have  none 
of  your  opportunities.  The  one  happens  to  get 
his  light  placed  atop  of  a  powder-barrel,  and 
the  powder  does  the  rest;  the  other  has  her 
light  hidden  from  the  world  by  the  four  walls 
of  home." 

"Answer  that,  doctor,"  said  Olipliant.  "I 
won't  try." 

"Madam,  I  surrender  my  sword,"  said  Fair- 
lie,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  presenting  his 
snuft-box  ;  "  and  henceforth,  on  your  autliority, 
I  will  look  on  every  woman  as  a  hero." 

"Beaten?"  laughed  the  lady. 

"Crushed,"  said  the  doctor,  submissively, 
"and  not  able  to  wag  a  finger  in  my  own  de- 
fense." 

"Then,  sir,  you  shall  be  sentenced  to  mar- 
riage within  the  year." 

"Mercy,  no!"  exclaimed  the  horrified  man, 
"have  some  pity,  or  I  shall  die  in  the  anticipa- 
tion. At  least  wait  till  we  get  out  of  this  con- 
founded rebel — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  hasty  sign  from  El- 
vanlee.  He  bowed  low  to  the  lady,  accepting 
his  defeat  and  the  terms  of  pardon,  and  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  that  he  had  promised  to  see 
one  of  the  men  below  who  desired  to  consult 
him. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  had  bowed  himself  out, 
Oliphant  took  his  wife's  hands,  and  gazing  At 
her  with  a  serious  smile, 

"You  should  have  been  a  man,  Madge,"  he 
said,  with  somewhat  forced  gavctv. 


"  I  am  content  to  be  a  woman,  Jlalcolm,  f<»r 
your  sake,"  was  the  shai-p  retort. 

What  would  any  sensible  man  do  to  whom 
a  jjretty  woman  said  that?  Embrace  bur. 
Elvanlce  was  a  sensible  man. 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  you  are  so,"  he  said,  in 
all  earnestness  this  time.  "Ah  I  wife,  there 
are  minutes  when  the  ardor  of  our  wooing  days, 
intensified  by  the  knowledge  that  you  are  all 
my  own  now,  makes  me  feel  that  I  could  almost 
sacrifice  honor  itself  for  your  sake." 

She  was  amused  by  that,  and  yet  puzzled ; 
so  she  looked  curiously  up  into  his  eyes. 

"What  a  droll  notion!  Sacrifice  honor  for 
my  sake  ?  Why,  then,  you  would  sacrifice  me 
too ;  for  I  think,  Malcolm,  tiiat  the  husband's 
honor  is  the  wife's  safeguard." 

"You  are  right,  Madge,  you  are  right" 
(somewhat  hoarsely,  and  his  eyes  averted). 

"You  are  in  one  of  your  melancholy  humors 
to-day,"  she  added,  briskly ;  "and  they  have 
been  so  frequent  of  late  that  I  have  begun  to 
fancy—" 

She  paused,  and  liis  eyes  were  on  her  again 
instantly. 

"  Well  ?—flincy  what  ?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you?  Well,  they  have  made 
me  fancy  that  our  honey-moon  was  dr.iwing  to 
its  close,  and  that  we  were  beginning  to  settle 
down  into  the  sober  commonplace  of  wedded 
life — when  the  wife  becomes  a  sort  of  superior 
housekeeper,  and  her  lord  becomes  too  busy 
with  the  grave  details  of  his  affairs  to  spend 
one  poor  half-hour  in  the  silly  interchange  of 
nothings  which  make  the  lover's  days  so  short 
and  happy." 

Elvanlce  was  for  the  second  time  within  five 
minutes  a  sensible  man. 

"You  are  mistaken,  Madge;  our  hoiley- 
moon  shall  never  fade." 

She  laughed,  and  pretended  not  to  believe  him, 
although  she  liked  him  to  say  it  all  the  same. 

' '  There  spoke  a  lover,  and  not  a  staid-minded 
husband,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  severe  admo- 
nition; "but  I  will  punish  you,  sir,  by  holding 
you  to  your  word ;  and  I  will  at  once  assume 
the  authority  which  a  woman  possesses  before 
she  nas  spoken  the  fatal  '  yes '  with  which  she 
abdicates  the  throne  of  love  and  becomes  one 
of  its  humblest  slaves." 

She  placed  a  chair  for  him  and  a  stool  for 
herself. 

"Now,  sir,  sit  you  there,"  she  continued,  and 
he  obeyed;  "and  I  will  6it  here.  That  is 
.right;  and  now  I  feel  myself  a  person  of  im- 
portance while  I  am  looking  into  your  face  and 
read  there — " 
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"That  I  love  yon,  Madge;"  and  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her. 

She  looked  worthy  of  the  noblest  love :  the 
bright,  happy  face  upturned  to  his  with  the 
expression  of  utter  trust  which  only  devotion 
inspires. 

"  No,  sir,  that  is  not  what  I  read  ;  but — but 
perhaps  I  read  there  that  you  know  how  much 
another  person  cares  for  you.  I  shall  not  tell 
you  any  more  about  it." 

"  I  do  not  care  to  know  more." 

"Very  well,  then,  now"  (in  a  deep  bass 
voice)  "  you  shall  answer  me  with  all  the  sub- 
mission of  a  culprit  in  the  presence  of  a  solemn 
and  unbending  judge,  such  as  you  see  before 
von.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  moody  fits 
vou  have  been  so  frequently  troubled  with  of 
late  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  repeated 
journeys  to  Edinburgh — of  the  couriers  con- 
stantly passing  to  and  fro  ?  And,  last  of  all, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  gathering 
of  our  tenants,  and  the  turning  out  of  all  the 
old  armor  which  has  been  rusting  since  the  sad 
rising  of  '15?  Answer — why  is  it,  how  is  it, 
and  what  is  it  ?" 

The  crisis  had  come  at  last,  and  he  was  glad 
of  it.  Yet  he  paused  ;  for  when  he  looked  at 
flic  bonnie  fi^ce  on  which  the  shade  of  anxiety 
was  already  darkening,  he  wished  that  he  could 
spare  her,  only  one  day  more,  the  bitter  knowl- 
edge of  the  separation  which  was  at  hand. 

"  I  am  going  to  startle  you,  Madge,"  he  said, 
,iJhonghtfully  ;  "I  am  to  leave  you." 
■  *>    "Leave  me?"'  the  eyes  starting  wide  with 
amazement. 

"Ay,  but  only  for  a  little  while,  I  tnist.  I 
have  been  like  a  coward  tiying  to  hide  it  from 
you,  but  you  must  learn  all  now." 

"  Where  arc  yon  going  to,  and  why  may  I 
not  go  with  you  ?" 

"Tlie  chevalier  has  raised  his  standard  in 
the  north ;  he  is  supported  by  a  few  fanatical 
chiefs  and  their  followers ;  the  red  hand  of  re- 
bellion is  up,  and  I  am  commanded  to  march 
with  what  force  I  can  muster  to  join  the  army 
of  General  Cope." 

"Ah!" — the  exclamation  was  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  such  as  one  utters  on  receiving  the  confir- 
mation of  half-anticipated  calamity.  She  shrank 
back  a  little,  and  her  head  drooped  in  painful 
thought.  Abruptly  she  looked  up — "  and  you 
obey  ?" 

"  I  must.  Tliere  is  no  alternative  save 
obedience  or  disholior.     Do  you  blame  me  ?" 

She  hesitated ;  then,  rising  to  her  feet,  her 
face,  which  had  been  pale  an  instant  before, 
flushing  crimson,  she  spoke  agitatedly  : 


"  No — I  dare  not  blame  you  ;  but — oh,  Mal- 
colm, remember  in  what  traditions  I  have  been 
educated — the  right  of  the  Stuarts  was  the  faith 
of  my  fathers — ay,  and  of  yours.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  tlic  Stuarts  were  theirs  also.  They 
followed  the  Stuarts  through  good  and  ill  with 
loyal  fidelity ;  they  suftered  with  them,  they 
died  for  them,  llemember  all  that,  and  you 
will  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  for  a  moment  my 
heart  is  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  this  strife 
in  which  you  are  about  to  engage  is  an  unhal- 
lowed one." 

"My  allegiance  is  pledged  to  the  Govern- 
ment," he  said,  sadly;  "my  honor  is  at  stake; 
and,  even  were  it  otherwise,  I  know  that  this 
mad  rising  is  only  the  last  faint  gleam  of  a  set- 
ting sun.  When  the  darkness  falls,  the  too- 
faithful  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  will  be  home- 
less exiles  or  lying  dead  on  a  bloody  field. 
Widowed  mothers  and  fatherless  bairns  will  be 
cning  piteously  for  the  shelter  and  bread  which 
have  been  cruelly  torn  from  them  in  the  vain 
effort  to  maintain  a  hopeless  cause.  Let  us 
save  as  many  of  them  as  we  can." 

There  was  sincerity  in  his  look,  tone,  and 
words ;  it  was  no  personal  credit  he  was  seek- 
ing; it  was  the  honest  desire  to  save  the  lives 
and  homes  of  his  countrymen  from  destruction 
that  prompted  him  to  oppose  the  chevalier, 
whose  cause  had  all  his  sympathy.  He  had 
come  to  the  determination  to  support  the 
reigning  Government  through  much  pain ;  but, 
once  resolved,  he  could  not  turn  back. 

The  wife  felt  all  that;  and  although  she 
could  not  regard  the  position  without  regret, 
she  admired  him  none  the  less. 

"Forgive  me,  Malcolm," she  said,  impulsive- 
ly; "I  did  not  mean  to  question  the  judgment 
of  your  course.  I  know  that  it  must  be  wise 
and  just,  since  it  is  yours.     But  the  danger — " 

"  You  must  not  think  of  that.  You  must 
forget  every  thing,  except  to  be  happy." 

"  I  can  forget  eveiy  thing  when  you  are  near 
me — forget  even  that  you  arc  the  enemy  of  the 
cause  for  wliich  my  brother  died,  and  to  whicli 
my  father  has  devoted  his  life  and  fortune. 
Serve  what  cause  you  will,  I  am  your  wife, 
Malcolm,  and  your  faith  shall  be  mine— your 
hopes,  your  aspirations,  your  crimes  even,  I  will 
share  them  all !" 

Again,  Elvanlce  was  a  sensible  man. 

"You  give  me  strength,  wife,  and  courage," 
he  cried,  enthusiastically ;  "  but  there  must  be 
no  more  regrets  or  tears." 

"None"  (wiping  her  eyes,  and  trying  to 
speak  very  firmly);  "that  is  all  over  now,  and 
I  am  the  soldier's  wife,  ready  to  look  calmly  in 
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the  face  of  death.     You  sliall  sec  how  resolute  '  utation  for  benevolence,  and  proceeded  to  exc- 

I  can  be,  for   my  own  hands  will  buckle  on    cute  his  mission. 

your  sword."  |      "Gentle — humph,"  he  muttered  as  he  cnter- 

Sho  lifted  the  weapon  from  the  table  where  ed  the  room ;  "  the  heart  is  a  delicate  part  of 
he  had  jilaccd  it  and  fastened  it  to  his  belt,  tlic  anatomy  to  operate  upon.  She  looks  b.id 
while  he  watched  her  movements  with  glowing  enough  as  it  is.  Confound  him,  why  didn't  he 
eyes,  lint  he  was  torturing  himself  all  the  tell  her  tlic  whole  affair  at  once,  and  not  make 
time  to  discover  the  best  means  of  acquaint-  ,  two  bites  of  a  very  sour  cherry?" 
ing  her  with  her  father's  position  in  tiie  re-  Her  ladyship  was  standing  just  where  Klvan- 
bcUion.  i  lee  had  left  her;  but  her  hands  were  clasped, 

"That    is   bravely  done,  Margaret,"  he  ex-    her  head  was  boAvcd,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed 
claimed,  and  then  holding  her  bands  and  gazing    ujion  the  floor  in  i>rofound  reverie. 


earnestly  in  her  eyes — "You  will  think  of  me 
often  while  I  am  away?" 

"Ay,  Malcolm,  very  often" — tremulously. 

"Ah,  wife,  wife!  mine  is  a  jealous  love. 
You  are  so  precious  to  me  that  I  am  like  a 
miser — I  fear  to  let  others  sec  my  treasure,  lest 
they  should  try  to  rob  me  of  it.  I  am  selfish, 
too,  and  grudge  every  smile  that  is  not  given 
to  me !  While  away  from  yon,  I  shall  envy  the 
stars,  because  they  may  look  at  you.  I  shall 
envy  the  sun,  because  its  light  shines  on  you. 
That  is  weak,  and  I  know  it — but  you  are  so 
dear  to  me !  I  seem  to  have  no  strength  that 
is  not  inspired  by  your  presence ;  and  I  have 
no  hope  of  which  you  are  not  the  beacon  and 
the  prize.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
somehow,  my  love  has  made  a  coward  of  mc ; 
and,  like  a  child  in  the  dark,  the  vague  shadows 
of  my  own  vague  fears  frighten  me." 

She  kissed  him,  smiled  while  the  tears  were 
trembling  in  her  eyes,  kissed  him  again,  and 
then  laughed  in  that  tone  whicli  denotes  the 
struggle  of  pleasure  and  pain  for  tlio  mastery 
of  the  mind. 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  talk  that  way,  Malcolm  ; 
but  we  have  changed  places  within  the  last  few 
minutes.  It  is  you  who  arc  weak  now,  and  I 
am  strong." 

"There  is  something  else — " 

He  stopped ;  she  M'aited,  and  the  smile  rap- 
idly f;\ded  from  her  lips. 

"Well?" 

He  could  not  do  it  at  that  moment.  So, 
awkwardly, 

"There  is  something  Fairlie  has  to  tell  you, 
I  will  send  him  up.  Be  sure  yon  do  not  let 
any  one  enter  the  library.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  half  an  hour." 

He  hurried  out  of  the  chamber,  found  the 
doctor,  and  bade  him  tell  Margaret  about  her 
father. 

"Be  gentle,  doctor,  for  pity's  sake,"  he  said, 
and  left  him. 

The  doctor  took  snnfF,  philosophically  con- 
cluded that  what  must  be  must,  cursed  his  rep- 


Fairlie  advanced  a  step,  then  halted,  and 
helped  himself  with  another  pinch  and  another 
grumble. 

"  I  suppose  he  expects  me  to  soften  the  effect 
while  he  escapes  her  appeals  to  him  to  shun  the 
whole  business.  I  am  to  ap])roach  with  the 
bludgeon  of  this  news  in  one  hand  and  a  bolus 
in  the  other,  saying,  '  Madam,  my  compliments: 
I  have  come  to  knock  you  down  with  this,  and 
to  set  you  up  again  with  that.'  " 

He  advanced  another  step,  and  looked  stead- 
ily at  her. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  he  growled  ;  "I  won't  do  it, 
and  ril  go  and  tell  him  so." 

He  wheeled  about,  and  was  making  for  the 
door;  but  she  heard  him,  called  him,  and  he 
returned. 

"Elvanlee  said  you  had  something  to  tell 
me,  doctor!" 

"Ahem — well,  yes,  there  was  a  matter  I 
wanted — that  is,  he  wanted — but  give  me  your 
hand." 

He  felt  her  pulse,  looked  fiercely  at  his 
watch,  and  muttered  to  himself, 

"  Galloping  like  a  wild  colt — fever  imminent. 
Body  o'  me,  it's  dangerous  to  say  a  word." 

She  clutched  his  hand  so  suddenly  that  he 
was  startled,  and  almost  dropped  his  watch. 

"Doctor,  speak  I"  she  cried,  excitedly; 
"whatever  you  have  to  say  can  not  be  wori?e 
to  bear  than  the  dread  of  calamity  v.ith  which 
your  hesitation  overwhelms  me." 

The  doctor  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  clear 
his  throat,  and,  with  a  queer  combination  of 
gruffness  and  tenderness  in  his  manner,  an- 
swered, 

"Madam,  I  can  sugar  my  pills,  but  I  can 
not  sugar  my  words — but  pills  and  words  come 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  end,  whether  sugared 
or  no.  But  you'll  promise  to  bear  it  like  a 
man — I  mean,  like  a  woma^^ho  is  fit  to  be  a 
hero."  ^ 

"Yes,  yes,  any  thing;  only  spare  me  this 
suspense." 

"  Then  make  ready — present — fire !  — your 
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f:ither  is  out  with  the  chevalier,  and  it  -was  be 
who  raised  the  Stuart  standard  in  Glenfinnan." 

With  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  she  staggered,  and 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Now  you  arc  going  to  faint — stop,  recover 
arms.  Remember,  every  woman  is  a  liero — 
shall  I  fetch  your  salts  ?" 

She  grasped  his  arm,  staying  him. 

"There — I  am  better — thank  you.  What 
was  it  you  said,"  her  voice  trembling — "My 
father  out  with  the  chevalier?  Ah,  doctor, 
this  will  be  a  cruel  war,  when  kinsmen  stand 
in  opposing  ranks,  each  burning  with  the  hate 
and  ardor  of  his  cause,  and  never  heeding  that 
every  blow  they  strike  cuts  deeper  into  the 
heavy  hearts  at  home  than  into  the  victim  who 
falls  bleeding  under  the  stroke.  I  see  the  hor- 
ror of  it  all  —  my  father  there,  my  husband 
here  j  they  will  meet ;  there  will  be  no  time 
for  any  thought  of  me — and  oh,  merciful  Heav- 
en, my  hands  girt  on  the  sword  that  will  be 
turned  against  my  father's  breast." 

She  covered  her  eyes,  shuddering  at  the 
hideous  picture  her  fears  suggested. 

The  good  doctor  used  his  rappee  extrava- 
gantly. 

"What  in  the  name  of  iEsculapius  shall  I 
say  to  comfort  her  ?"  he  muttered,  nervously  ; 
and  then  addressing  her  with  a  tone  of  confi- 
dence, which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  he  went 
on:  "you  exaggerate — you  alarm  yourself 
needlessly.  The  chances  are  that  they  will 
never  meet,  and  if  they  do,  I'll  undertake  that 
they  shall  both  run  away,  or,  hang  it,  I"ll  make 
them  swallow  my  medicine-chest — instruments 
and  all." 

"They  must  not  meet,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
sudden  energy  ;  "  it  is  an  unnatural  strife,  and 
no  man  is  degraded  who  flies  from  it.  There 
is  still  time  for  Malcolm  to  escape  to  Holland — 
there  he  will  be  safe  from  this  hateful  struggle. 
Summon  him  to  me,  doctor,  and  you  will  add 
your  counsel  to  my  prayers.  Call  him  to  me 
quick,  quick  I" 

"Yes,  yes;  but  I  can  not  leave  you  in  tliis 
excited  state." 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

"I  don't  see  Elvanlee,  but  yonder  is  Neil; 
he  will  find  him." 

He  beckoned,  and  presently  Johnstone  enter- 
ed the  room.  Behind  him  appeared  the  gabcr- 
lunzie,  with  slouching  gait,  and  restless,  watch- 
ful eyes.  He  Awicd  to  be  conscious  that  he 
v.-as  intruding,  wmic  he  was  determined  not  to 
be  turned  aside. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IX   THE    SEKVICE    OF    TCE   KING. 

Dr.  Faihlie,  in  turning  to  Neil,  perceived 
the  gaberlunzie,  and  stopped  him. 

"Well,  my  man,"  he  said,  with  some  sur- 
prise, "  what  are  you  seeking  here  ?" 

The  man  shuffled  and  bowed  low,  without 
removing  his  bonnet,  however ;  then,  with  the 
vacant  grin  of  a  natural,  answered, 

"  Ye  made  a  sign,  maister,  and  I  thought  ye 
wanted  somebody." 

"  I  did,  but  not  you.  Go  down  to  the  court ; 
you  M'ill  find  every  thing  you  need  there." 

With  that  the  doctor  turned  his  back  on  him, 
and  the  gaberlunzie,  instead  of  obeying  the  in- 
structions given  him,  quietly  shuffled  over  to 
tlie  huge  fire-place,  close  to  which  Lady  Oli- 
phant  was  standing. 

"Run  for  your  master,  Neil,"  said  Fairlie, 
"  and  tell  him  that  her  ladyship  desires  to  speak 
with  him  instantly." 

Johnstone  bowed  and  departed. 

The  doctor  saw  the  gaberlunzie  still  in  the 
apartment. 

"Now,  sir,  you  can  go,"  he  said,  sharply; 
for,  although  indulgent  enough  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions to  the  tribe  of  the  wallet,  he  was  an- 
noyed by  the  stubbornness  of  the  man  at  the 
present  juncture.  "I  have  told  you  we  don't 
want  you. " 

"Ay,  maister,  ay,  I'm  going,"  was  the  com- 
posed answer,  while  the  speaker  continued  to 
warm  his  hands  at  the  fire. 

An  enthusiastic  shout  in  the  court  attracted 
the  doctor's  attention,  and  he  glanced  out  at 
the  window. 

The  gaberlunzie  bent  quickly  forward,  and 
whispered  in  Margaret's  ear, 

"Get  him  out  of  the  way:  I  must  speak  to 
you  alone." 

She  started,  and  with  difficulty  suppressed  a 
scream.  She  wheeled  round,  and  recognized 
the  man  in  spite  of  his  disguise. 

"It  is  Elvanlee,  addressing  the  folk,"  ob- 
sened  tlie  doctor,  still  looking  from  the  win- 
dow. "  I  believe  there  is  not  one  among  them 
who  would  not  die  for  him." 

"  Will  you  go  and  bring  him  to  me,  doctor?" 
said  the  lady,  agitatedly,  and  acting  apparently 
under  the  influence  of  the  gaberlunzie. 

"At  your  pleasure,  madam.  Eh,  what, 
you're  here  yet,  friend  ?  On  my  soul,  sir,  you 
are  the  most  obstinate  blue-gown  I  have  ever 
had  to  do  with.  Come,  right  about  face — 
march." 

And  Fairlie  showed  him  the  door. 
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Ihc  gaberlunzie  looked  at  Margaret,  and 
she,  leaning  heavily  on  tlie  back  of  a  chair  for 
support,  came  to  his  rescue. 

"I — I  have  a  message  for  this  man,  doctor. 
Let  him  stay." 

"  Oh,  if  he  is  part  of  the  establishment,  that's 
all  riglit ;  but  (taking  snuff  and  surveying  the 
man  suspiciously)  I  am  not  altogether  sure  that 
he  is  an  ornament  to  it.  However,  you  know 
him,  and  that's  enough." 

He  bowed  and  retired,  casting  another  sus- 
picious glance  backward  as  he  passed  through 
the  door-way. 

The  gaberlunzie  sprung  to  the  door,  closed, 
and  barred  it.  He  stood  upright,  a  tall  com- 
manding figure,  wliich  years  had  not  deprived 
of  strength  or  agility.  The  features  were  cold 
and  stern,  and  the  eyes  glittered  with  a  species 
of  frenzy  or  cunning — or  a  mingling  of  the  two 
— which  destroyed  the  impression  of  veneration 
his  snow-white  locks  might  have  inspired. 

His  transformation  from  the  crouching  mau- 
Jier  of  a  niendicaut  to  that  of  a  man  conscious 
of  authority  was  not  more  sudden  than  Lady 
Oliphant's  change  from  a.  condition  of  subdued 
alarm  to  one  of  wild  anxiety. 

"Father!"  she  cried,  excitedly;  "whatmnd- 
ness,  what  folly,  what  reckless  disregard  of  your 
own  safety  has  tempted  you  to  venture  into 
this  place  ?" 

His  eyes  fixed  upon  her  scarchingly,  he 
slowly  advanced  a  few  paces. 

"I  have  come  to  see  my  daughter,"  he  said, 
in  a  low,  harsh  voice,  "and  I  find  that  she 
gives  my  first  visit  a  poor  welcome." 

There  was  a  studied  politeness  in  the  an- 
swer, which  seemed  all  the  more  painful  to  the 
daughter  in  contrast  with  her  evident  distress. 

"What  welcome  can  I  give  you  here — now, 
and  at  this  time — until  I  learn  whether  you 
come  as  a  friend  or  foe ?' 

"  I  come  as  the  friend  of  all  true  men  and 
women,"  he  answered,  as  coldly  and  as  calmly 
as  if  he  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  deadly 
peril  in  which  he  stood  ;  "  I  come  as  the  im- 
placable foe  of  all  knaves  and  traitors  who 
would  take  arms  for  the  usurping  House  of 
Hanover  against  their  lawful  king,  James 
Stuart." 

She  clasped  her  hands,  bewildered  and  dis- 
mayed by  his  apparent  disregard  of  her  peace 
and  of  his  own  hazard. 

"  Hush — hush  I  do  not  speak  so  loud,  since 
you  come  as  my  husband's  foe — and  mine." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that." 

"  You  do  not  speak  as  if  you  cared,"  she  ejac- 
r.lated,  angrily ;  and  then  the  memory  of  all  the 


'  terrors  she  had  been  suffering  during  the  last 
iiour  found  utterance.  "  Oh !  are  men  turned 
demons  ?  Is  there  no  longer  any  p.ity  or 
mercy  in  the  world,  that  the  dear  ties  of  kin- 
dred, which  should  give  happiness,  are  changed 
to  whips  that  scourge  most  the  fondest  hearts  ?" 

"Tlie  whips  are  made  by  those  they  lash." 

"  Am  I,  then,  to  blame  for  your  position 
now?"  But  even  as  she  uttered  this  with 
natural  irritation,  her  mood  changed,  and  she 
added,  imploringly,  "  be  merciful  to  me,  father. 
j  In  your  exile  I  was  faithful  to  you;  through 
long  years  of  privation  I  tried  hard  to  soothe 
your  sorrow ;  from  my  childhood  all  my 
thoughts  and  service  were  given  to  you  and  to 
my  sister — " 

'•  Until  Malcolm  Oliphant  came,"  he  inter- 
rujjted,  sternly;  "and  then  you  forgot  every 
thing  else — duty  to  me,  and  respect  for  those 
principles  of  loyalty  which  are  more  to  me 
than  life." 

"  There  is  a  greater  loyalty,  father,  than  that 
we  owe  to  kings — the  loyalty  we  give  to  those 
we  love,"  she  answered,  her  eyes  kindling  as 
with  inspiration;  "but  you  first  brought  Mal- 
colm to  our  house,  and  you  consented  to  our 
marriage.  It  was  not  until  he  refused  to  take 
part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Government  of 
his  country  that  you  forbade  our  union.  Your 
demand  came  too  lafe,  and  we  disobeyed  it.  For 
that  one  act  of  disobedience  am  I  not  cruelly 
punished  ?  You  stand  opposed  to  Maflcolm  in 
the  fiercest  enmity,  and  all  your  hate  and  all 
his  wrath  fall  upon  me,  who  stand  between  you 
helpless — loving  both." 

Her  piteous  tone  and  the  agony  of  her  posi- 
tion were  not  without  effect  upon  the  man,  and 
his  voice  faltered  slightly  when  he  spoke — 
there  was  more  of  moody  regret  than  of  re- 
proach in  his  manner. 

■'  It  would  have  been  otherwise  had  Oliphant 
been  true  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers." 

"  He  is  true  to  the  interests  of  his  country, 
believing  it  of  less  consequence  who  occupies 
the  throne  than  that  the  people  should  have 
peace.  But,  father,  father,  whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong,  why  should  there  be  this  bitterness 
between  us  ?" 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  drew  near  to 
him  until  she  had  placed  her  arms  lovingly 
around  his  neck. 

"A  little  while  ago,"  she  continued,  "when 
I  learned  that  you  were  in  ti^  insurgent  ranks, 
I  was  about  to  implore  Malcolm  to  desert  the 
post  which  had  been  thrust  upon  him,  and  to 
fly  with  me  from  his  country,  lest  evil  fortune 
should  bring  you  together  in  the  strife.     But 
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now  I  turn  to  you  first  —  you  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  your  cause,  I  appeal  to  your  love, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  memory  of  my 
mother,  I  beseech  you  to  desist  from  this  use- 
less struggle,  and  to  remember  only  the  links 
which  should  bind  us  together,  let  kings  and 
governments  fight  as  they  may." 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  her  voice  trem- 
bled with  emotion  ;  she  had  sunk  upon  her 
knees,  and  her  hands  clasped  his,  as  if  she 
would  compel  him  to  hear  her  prayer. 

He  fought  against  it ;  he  tried  to  be  deaf  to 
the  appeal,  but  at  last  he  sank  on  a  chair  as  if 
exhausted  by  the  effort  to  control  his  agitation. 
He  bowed  his  head  over  that  of  his  child  and 
was  silent. 

Her  heart  palpitated  with  happy  anticipa- 
tions ;  she  saw  that  he  was  deeply  moved,  and 
she  fancied  that  she  had  conquered.  She  for- 
got that  Lewis,  Earl  of  Strathroy,  had  long  ago 
abandoned  all  personal  sentiment  for  that  of 
blind,  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  unhappy  master  whom  he  ser\-ed. 

"  You  spoke  so  like  your  mother,  child,"  he 
faltered  at  length,  "that  I  think  you  would 
have  won  my  consent  to  any  thing  save  that 
which  you  ask." 

"And  that  is  every  thing — it  is  your  own 
happiness  and  Malcolm's  I  desire." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"Happiness  can  not  be  purchased  at  such  a 
price.  Desert  the  cause  I — ah,  child,  you  can 
not  understand  how  much  and  how  long  I  have 
suffered  for  it,  to  think  that  possible  ;  you  can 
not  understand  how  I  have  lived  and  borne 
through  many  sorrows  for  the  one  hope  of 
helping  our  king  to  his  own  again." 

She  sighed,  and  turned  away  her  face. 

"You  see  these  hairs,"  he  went  on,  "how 
white  they  are :  they  have  grown  so  in  his  serv- 
ice. You  see  this  scar  (pointing  to  a  red  line 
across  his  temple) — "it  was  received  in  his 
service  thirty  years  ago.  I  sacrificed  for  him 
then  fortune,  friends,  home — every  thing,  and 
I  regret  nothing.  Can  you  expect  me  now  to 
sympathize  with  others  who  hesitate  to  make 
the  same  sacrifice  ?" 

"  But  times  are  changed,  father.  There  is 
now  no  hope  that  any  sacrifice  will  ser^'e  your 
purpose." 

"We  will  put  it  to  the  test,  come  what  may. 
I  will  never  cease  to  hope,  for  that  would  be  to 
die  under  my  own  bitterest  reproaches  for  the 
harm  brought  to  myself  and  others  in  the  vain 
desire  to  sustain  a  cause  that  Heaven  had  de- 
serted.    I  dare  not  think  of  that." 

His  eyes  wavered,  and  his  hand  trembled 


under  the  momentary  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  Then  he  resumed  firmly,  but  still 
with  a  touch  of  sadness, 

"You  remember  your  brother — my  bonnie, 
brave-hearted  Frank?  You  know  how  I  toiled 
to  fit  him  for  the  service  of  our  master ;  how  I 
devoted  his  life  to  it,  so  that  when  I  was  gone 
the  work  might  be  carried  bravely  on  by  one 
as  faithful  as  myself.  He  ventured,  from  our 
exile,  on  a  secret  mission  to  England.  He  was 
seized  by  the  usurper's  spies,  submitted  to  the 
mockery  of  a  trial,  and  hung  like  a  common 
felon.  When  the  tidings  came  to  us,  you  saw 
no  tears  in  my  eyes,  no  grief  in  my  face,  and 
yet  I  loved  him.  He  had  died  for  the  cause, 
and  I  was  content.  Were  my  fiiith  shaken 
now,  my  heart  would  wither  with  the  thought 
that  I  had  Frank's  death  to  answer  lor ;  I 
dare  not  think  of  that." 

"Forget  the  past,  father — think  only  of  the 
future,  and  do  not  hazard  the  remorse  that  you 
must  feel  when  you  discover  that  you  have 
helped  to  make  homes  desolate  and  families 
wretched,  by  stirring  up  civil  strife  in  the  land 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  reason." 

He  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  her:  he 
gazed  vacantly  before  him,  as  if  trying  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  with  the  course  he  was  pur- 
suing. 

"Frank  gone,  Malcolm  Oliphant  appeared ; 
and  I  hoped  to  find  in  him  one  who  would  re- 
place my  son  in  fidelity  and  enthusiasm  for  our 
master.  When  that  hope  was  dispelled,  I 
spurned  him  from  me,  even  when  your  happi- 
ness was  at  stake — that,  too,  I  was  prepared  to 
sacrifice  to  the  cause.  There  is  no  tie  I  would 
not  break,  no  deed  I  would  not  do,  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  I  have  devoted  all  I  possess. 
Knowing  that,  you  ask  me  to  desert — to  be  for- 
sworn !  No  ;  a  life  so  full  of  sacrifice  for  him 
shall  end,  please  Heaven,  in  the  service  of  the 
king." 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  reverently  uncovering  his 
head,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  the  devout  enthu- 
siasm of  a  priest  before  the  crucifix.  His 
voice  had  become  strong  and  resolute. 

The  daughter  looked  at  the  man  whose  aged 
form  obtained  the  vigor  of  youth  from  his  fanat- 
icism. Right  or  wrong,  his  utter  self-abnega- 
tion demanded  respect,  and  she  sobbed  in  the 
consciousness  that  there  was  no  prayer,  no  love 
potent  enough  to  turn  him  from  the  path  he 
Iiad  chosen. 

"  Beware,  beware,  father,"  she  faltered,  dis- 
tractedly, "if  these  words  were  heard,  a  hun- 
dred swords  would  be  lifted  against  you.  Oh, 
is  there  no  escape  from  this  torture?' 
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lie  instantly  resumcil  the  quick,  cunning 
manner  with  which  he  had  first  entered. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "there  is  one 
means  of  escape  for  you,  and  it  is  chiefly  for 
tiiat  reason  I  um  here." 

"Tell  me." 

"Leave  this  man,  who  has  proven  himself 
unworthy  of  you  by  taking  arms  for  the  usurper. 
Leave  him  at  once,  without  a  word  of  parting. 
I  will  carry  you  and  your  sister  Agnes  to  a  place 
of  safety,  where  you  can  abide  the  issue  of 
events.  Come,  I  offer  you  forgiveness  and 
safety." 

She  shrank  back,  astounded  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  proposal,  and  bewildered  by  his  ve- 
hemence. He  was  blind  to  every  thing  save 
his  own  purposes.  Ilcr  head  rose,  Iier  eyes 
brightened  with  indignation,  but  she  answered 
in  a  tone  full  of  sorrow,  altliough  resolute  as 
his  own. 

"Leave  Malcolm  I — father,  all  the  devotion, 
all  the  sacrifice  you  have  given  to  your  king,  all 
that  and  more  I  owe  to  my  husband.  I  can 
not  leave  him." 

"  You  are  resolved?" 

"As  yourself.  There  is  no  power,  no  ter- 
ror that  can  make  me  false  to  him." 

"Then  so  be  it.  I  have  spoken  the  last 
words  to  you  I  shall  ever  speak  as  your  father. 
Henceforth  you  and  Oliphant  arc  no  more  to 
me  than  the  other  treacherous  rebels  of  the 
land." 

"Father—" 

"Silence;  you  have  chosen — for  his  sake 
and  yours  I  wish  that  you  had  chosen  other- 
wise. Now,  where  is  Agnes?  Yon  have 
tempted  her  to  tarry  here  with  you  when  her 
place  is  with  me.  Slie  has  no  bonds  to  keep 
her  in  this  nest  of  traitors,  and  she  sliall  not  re- 
main another  day.     Summon  her  to  me." 

Margaret  hesitated,  gazing  at  him  earnestly, 
as  if  doubting  that  his  malignity  could  extend 
to  such  extremity  as  to  deprive  her  of  a  sister's 
sympathy  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  to  drag  his 
daughter  from  a  settled  home  when  he  had 
none  other  to  offer  her. 

He  repeated  the  command  sternly,  and  she 
obeved. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    LAST   LINK   BROKEN'. 

Like  Margaret,  Agnes  was  fair,  but  her  fea- 
tures were  somewhat  sharper.  She  was  a 
pretty  girl  of  about  twenty  years — five  years 
younger  than  her  sister — and  was  as  full  of  im- 


pulse as  a  kitten.  Dr.  Fairlie,  who  cared  a 
great  deal  more  for  her  than  he  confessed  even 
to  himself,  always  called  her  "puss."  She 
liked  or  disliked  people  at  a  glance.  She  took 
olfense  at  trifles,  and  repented  the  folly  of  it, 
and  sought  reconcihation  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  taken  the  offense. 

In  brief,  she  was  a  bright,  kind-hearted,  im- 
pulsive girl,  ready  to  coquette  with  any  body, 
and  ready  to  cry  her  heart  out  whenever  she 
became  sensible  of  liaving  given  pain  to  others. 

At  Lady  Oliphant's  summons,  she  entered 
the  room,  laughing  at  the  grave  tone  in  which 
she  had  been  called.  The  laugh  stopped,  and 
an  expression  of  alarm  flashed  in  her  eyes,  when 
she  observed  Margaret's  face,  and  the  presence 
of  the  stranger. 

Slie  halted,  looking  wonderingly  from  one  to 
the  other,  failing  for  a  second  to  identify  her 
father  in  his  disguise. 

He  advanced  to  her,  and,  taking  her  hand, 
spoke  almost  solemnly, 

"You  have  come  to  me,  daughter,  and  I  am 
grateful  that  you  arc  left  to  me — the  last  of  all 
who  once  claimed  kindred  with  me." 

"You  here,  and  safe !"  she  cried,  joyfully  em- 
bracing him.  "  Then  you  have  not  joined  in 
the  rising  the  doctor  has  been  telling  me  about  ? 
— Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  with  us 
again!" 

She  paused,  regarding  his  stern  expression 
with  some  dismay,  and  then  she  noted  his  dis- 
guise. 

JIargaret  remained  silent,  watching  them, 
sadly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  queried  Agnes,  with 
growing  anxiety;  "why  do  you  come  here  in 
that  ridiculous  dress  ?" 

"You  are  mistaken,  Agnes,"  the  father  an- 
swered. "I  am  not  safe  here,  for  I  have  no 
friend  near  except  yourself.  I  can  not  stay  to 
explain  every  thing  now.  Find  your  cloak,  for 
you  must  go  hence  with  me  instantly.'' 

"Is  Madge  going  too?" 

"  She  remains.  She  is  no  longer  my  daugh- 
ter— no  longer  your  sister.  She  abides  with 
those  with  whom  it  would  be  degradation  for  us 
to  be  associated." 

"  You  are  angry  with  her,  father,  and  you 
will  be  sorry  by-and-by.  You  must  not  blame 
her  too  much ;  she  could  not  help  loving  El- 
vanlee. " 

He  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  spoken. 

"  Until  I  can  give  you  a  fitting  home,  I  will 
place  you  with  the  other  gentlewomen  of  our 
party — the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of 
honest  men." 
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"  Then  vou  are  out  with  the  chevalier  ?  and  I 
yoa  want  me  to  leave  Madge  here  alone,  with-  [ 
out  a  friend  to  help  or  sympathize  with  her? 
Oh,  father,  don't  ask  me  to  do  that.     I  am  bet- 
ter with  her  than  with  strangers,  and  she  needs 
me.     It  would  be  cruel  to  desert  her." 

He  dropped  the  girl's  hands ;  he  drew  back 
a  pace ;  looking  at  her  despairingly,  his  head 
drooped  on  his  breast,  and  his  shoulders  be- 
came bent  as  with  age  and  weakness. 

''  You,  too,  forsake  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  re- 
gretful voice;  "oh,  now,  indeed,  I  am  ready 
for  the  last  duty.  The  autumn  has  come,  the 
leaves  drop  from  the  tree,  and  gaunt  and  bare 
it  fronts  the  whistling  blast.  My  son  taken 
from  me,  my  daughters  desert  me,  and  there  is 
no  creature  kin  to  me  I  need  regret  to  part 
with." 

Margaret  sobbed,  covering  her  face,  and 
Agnes  cried,  remorsefully, 

"  No,  no,  we  do  not  forsake  you — "' 

He  gently  repulsed  her,  as  she  was  about  to 
fling  her  arms  round  him. 

"You  see  me  now,  only  a  weak  old  man, 
whose  heart  tugs  sorely  for  the  aflection  that  is 
denied  him.  But  that  is  over," and  he  brushed 
the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  an  angrj'  gesture  ; 
"you  see  me  now,  a  man,  erect  and  firm  as 
in  other  days,  remembering  that  all  he  loses  is 
for  the  king.  Farewell !  Had  you  been  men, 
my  own  hand  would  have  punished  your  trea- 
son." 

He  seemed  to  regain  his  strength  as  he  spoke, 
but  at  that  moment  his  daughters  were  startled 
by  a  loud  shout  in  the  court,  and  a  furious  roll 
of  the  dram. 

Margaret  sprung  to  the  door  and  listened. 

*'  How  wildly  you  talk,"  cried  Agnes,  afFright- 
edly;  "every  word  imperils  your  life." 

"I  am  in  a  den  of  traitors,  "was  the  perfectly 
calm  response,  "and  I  know  my  danger." 

Lady  Oliphant's  pulse  bounded  as  she  heard 
the  footstep  of  her  husband  approaching.  The 
whole  position  was  vividly  presented  to  her 
mind:  Elvanlee  must  arrest  her  father,  or  be 
himself  compromised.  Her  decision  was 
promptly  taken. 

"  You  must  escape,  sir,"  she  cried,  turning  to 
her  father,  "  but  you  can  not  go  this  way.  In 
here,  quick,  until  I  can  find  an  opportunity  to 
set  you  free." 

She  opened  the  door  of  the  library,  ushered 
him  in,  relocked  the  door,  and  removed  the 
key.  At  a  sign  from  her,  Agnes  unbarred  the 
entrance  door  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  dis- 
covery by  Elvanlee  that  it  had  been  fastened. 

He  entered,  smiling,  his  face  flushed  with 


satisfaction.  He  did  not  observe  the  agitation 
of  the  two  ladies. 

"You  sent  for  me,  Madge,"  he  exclaimed, 
blithely;  "I  will  be  at  leisure  presently.  The 
men  are  in  capital  spirits,  and  I  want  to  got 
them  formed  in  soldier-like  order  before  Colonel 
Strang  arrives." 

He  walked  straight  to  the  library  door. 

"Is  it  Colonel  Heniy  Strang  you  expect?" 
said  Agnes,  quickly. 

"  Yes  ;  have  you  met  him  ?" 

He  was  searching  about  as  if  he  had  lost 
something. 

"  He  was  often  at  our  house  in  Rome,"  Agnes 
replied-,  "he  and  my  father  were  at  one  time 
much  together — that  was  before  you  arrived." 

"Then  you  will  be  glad  to  meet  an  old 
friend." 

Still  searching. 

"I  do  not  like  him,"  she  said,  frankly. 

"That's  a  pity — where  can  the  key  be?  I 
thought  I  left  it  in  the  lock." 

Agnes  whispered  to  her  sister : 

"  Bid  him  beware  of  Strang.  You  know 
that  our  father  at  first  suspected  that  he  had 
betrayed  poor  Frank.  I  suspect  him  still.  He 
is  a  spiteful  man,  and  because  you  refused  him 
he  revenged  himself  on  our  brother.  The 
same  malice  may  be  turned  against  your  hus- 
band— bid  him  beware." 

But  Margaret  scarcely  heard  the  warning. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  with  painful  intentness  on 
the  movements  of  Elvanlee,  and  her  mind  was 
absorbed  in  seeking  an  answer  to  the  distress- 
ing question,  "AVhat  was  she  to  do?" 

"  Can  you  not  speak  to  me  for  a  few  minutes 
now,  Malcolm,"  she  said,  trying  to  preserve  an 
appearance  of  calmness. 

He  looked  up,  and  saw  that  she  was  very 
pale,  but  he  attributed  that  to  the  effect  of 
Fairlie's  communication. 

"Wait  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wife,  and 
then  I  will  be  free  until  the  colonel  arrives.  I 
must  get  the  dispatches,  and  give  some  direc- 
tions as  to  the  order  of  the  march  ;  but  I  can 
not  find  the  key — it  is  droll." 

"I  don't  see  it  anywhere,"  exclaimed  Agnes, 
as  if  quite  surprised  by  the  circumstance. 

She  helped  him  to  examine  the  table,  the 
drawers,  and  the  floor,  as  if  quite  eager  to  dis- 
cover the  missing  key,  and  every  moment  El- 
vanlee became  the  more  puzzled  and  the  more 
impatient. 

Margaret  did  not  move;  she  watched  the 
two  in  a  species  of  mental  abstraction.  She 
was  sensible  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  yet 
she  was  incapable  of  taking  any  decisive  step. 
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At  length  she  roused  herself,  and  impulsive- 
ly producing  the  key,  delivered  it  to  Oliphant — 
better  the  worst  should  come  at  once,  she 
thought,  than  linger  in  suspense. 

"Thank  you,  Madge;  it  was  thouglitful  of 
you  to  remove  it.  I  ought  to  have  done  it  my- 
self." 

lie  hastily  entered  the  library,  closing  the 
door  after  him. 

Lady  Oliphant  sank  down  on  the  couch  that 
was  beside  her,  and  buried  her  face  on  the 
cushion.  Agnes  sprung  to  her  side,  and,  clasp- 
ing her  round  the  waist,  knelt  by  the  couch  in 
mute  sympathy. 

There  was  dead  silence  in  the  place. 

The  women  were  dumb,  but  they  were  dis- 
tracted by  vague  surmises  of  wliat  might  be 
passing  in  the  next  room.  There  was  no  cor- 
ner in  which  Strathroy  could  hide ;  he  might 
suspect  a  trap,  and  draw  upon  Oliphant  before 
there  was  time  for  explanation.  Both  furious, 
both  blind,  they  would  fight,  and  one  would  fall. 

"  Oh,  why  could  I  not  confess  all  ?"  cried 
Margai'et,  starting  up  wildly  and  shuddering ; 
"  the  meeting  I  wag  striving  to  prevent  has 
come,  and  I  am  so  helpless !  I  dare  not  wish 
for  victory  to  either — husband  or  father.  Have 
you  heard  any  thing  yet  ?" 

"Not  yet,  not  yet;  they  will  remember  us, 
and  stay  their  hands." 

There  was  a  sudden  noise  as  of  a  chair  up- 
set, and  the  women  started  to  their  feet — ]\Iar- 
garet,  with  a  suppressed  scream,  and  making  a 
movement  toward  the  library,  her  eyes  glaring 
at  the  door. 

Silence  again — a  terrible,  ominous  silence. 

"My  father  is  not  coward  enough  to  strike 
him  down  Avithout  permitting  him  the  chance 
of  defense,"  she  exclaimed,  trembling  and  avert- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  door.  Tlien,  with  the 
piteous  wail  of  a  child — "  Do  you  think  they 
will  fight  to  the  death,  Agnes  ?  "Which  do  you 
think  will  fall  ? — No,  no ;  do  not  answer  that ; 
it  is  too  horrible  I  Why  are  they  so  quiet  ? 
This  stillness  deafens  me!" 

"  The  door  is  opening  now,"  said  Agnes, 
who  continued  to  gaze  at  it,  fascinated  by  the 
suspense  and  horror  of  the  moment. 

"Quick,  tell  me,  who  is  there  ?  I  dare  not 
look." 

"It  is  Malcolm,  unharmed ;  his  sword  still 
in  its  scabbard." 

Margaret  wheeled  round  and  rushed  into  her 
husband's  arms,  l.Tughing  and  sobbing  hysteric- 
ally. He  was  safe,  and  the  intense  relief  of 
knowing  that  rendered  her  for  the  moment  in- 
sensible to  cverv  other  consideration. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


DISIIOXOR. 


Agnes  observed  at  once  what  the  wife  in 
her  excitement  overlooked. 

Elvanlee  was  pallid  as  a  corpse ;  there  was 
a  ghastly  fright  in  his  eyes,  and  his  hands 
trembled  nervously.  He  had  received  a  shock 
of  some  sort,  and  the  contentment  with  which 
he  had  quitted  them  was  all  dispelled. 

"What  is  wrong  —  what  has  occuiTed  to 
alarm  you,  Margaret?"  he  said,  huskily. 

"  Nothing.  A  foolish  fancy — I  will  tell  you 
what  by-and-by ;  and — "  She  looked  at  him, 
and  her  anxiety  returned,  "Why  are  you  so 
pale  ?     Why  are  you  trembling  ?" 

"Some  one  has  been  in  the  library, "he  an- 
swered, trying  to  control  his  excitement. 

"Have  you  not  seen  any  one?" 

"No;  but  some  miscreant  has  been  there, 
and.  Heaven  help  us,  we  are  betrayed,  ruined." 

"  Ruined  I — What  is  it  you  mean  ?" 

He  spoke  with  bitter  rapidity,  rage  and  dis- 
may struggling  for  the  upper  hand. 

"  The  dispatches  forwarded  to  me  by  Presi- 
dent Forbes,  and  containing,  with  other  im- 
portant matters,  a  copy  of  the  commands  of  the 
JIarquis  of  Tweeddalc  as  to  the  movements  of 
General  Cope  to  check  the  rebels,  are  gone." 

"Gone!"  ejaculated  Margaret  and  her  sister 
in  one  breath. 

"Ay,  stolen:  and  with  so  many  circum- 
stances to  render  the  Government  suspicious  of 
my  honesty,  who  will  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have 
played  the  knave,  since  my  neglect  has  placed 
in  the  chevalier's  hands  the  information  of 
which  he  stands  most  in  need  to  enable  him  to 
outwit  our  forces  and  to  guide  him  safely  to 
Ilolyrood  ?" 

"They  will  not  dare  to  accuse  you  of  such 
baseness,"  she  cried,  horror-stricken  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  her  father  who  had  stolen 
the  dispatches,  and  that  she  had  herself  given 
him  the  opportunity. 

"Dare! — They  ha^e  the  right,  and  they  will 
use  it.  I  am  to  blame ! — I  am  to  blame !  The 
dispatches  should  never  have  quitted  my  grasp. 
I  should  have  guarded  them  as  a  jewel  of  which 
the  very  light  was  envious  ;  I  should  have  held 
them  precious  as  you  are,  Madge.  But  why 
count  now  what  should  have  been  done  ?  They 
are  gone,  and  my  honor  and  life  are  forfeit." 

She  was  distraught  by  the  cruel  position  in 
which  she  was  placed. 

"No  one  has  passed  through  this  chamber," 
she  said,  chokingly;  "the  thief  must  be  in  the 
library  still." 
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"No,  the  window  is  open — he  has  escaped 
that  way." 

"  But  he  can  not  have  quitted  the  tower.  It 
is  only  a  minute  since  he  was  here." 

"Since  he  was  here  I"  ejaculated  the  hus- 
band, astounded.     "You  know  him,  then?" 

"I  do.     I  do." 

"  His  name,  and  we  may  stay  him  yet." 

"My  father." 

"Strathroy!"  and  then,  furiously,  as  a  hid- 
eous suspicion  flashed  across  his  mind,  remem- 
bering her  agitation  when  he  had  declared  his 
intention  of  opposing  the  chevalier :  "  It  was 
with  your  connivance,  then  ?" 

"I  feared  a  meeting  between  you,  and,  to 
prevent  it,  admitted  him  to  the  library.  But 
vou  can  not  believe  that  I  knew  what  was  there." 

Impulsively  he  embraced  her,  ashamed  of  his 
suspicion. 

"  No,  no,  wife,  I  do  not  doubt  you.  But  he 
will  carry  the  dispatches  straight  to  the  chev- 
alier, and  my  shame  is  complete  if  we  fail  to 
arrest  him.     How  was  he  dressed  ?" 

While  asking  the  question,  he  rung  a  hand- 
bell loudly. 

'•  He  was  disguised  as  a  gaberlunzie,  with 
bine  gown,  badge,  and  wallet." 

Neil  Johnstone  appeared,  and  Elvanlee  ad- 
dressed him. 

"Has  any  one  quitted  the  tower  during  the 
last  half-hour?" 

"No  a  body,  sir." 

"Have  you  not  seen  a  gaberlunzie — an  old 
man  with  badge  and  wallet  ?" 

"  Od,  ay,  sir,  I  wasna  counting  on  him,"  an- 
swered Johnstone,  w  ith  a  deliberation  that  was 
harrowing  to  the  listeners  ;  "he  came  to  me  a 
wee  while  syne  in  the  court,  and  showed  me 
some  papers  that  he  tell'd  me  you  bade  him 
carry  to  Edinburgh  post-haste,  and  he  wanted 
a  liorse." 

"  Did  you  give  him  one  ?" 
"I  thought,  nac  doubt,  that  it  was  for  him 
you  made  me  get  a  horse  saddled,  and  so  I  gied 
him  the  brute  that  was  standing  ready.  The 
auld  chiel  mounted  like  a  jockey,  and  went  off 
at  the  gallop." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"I  couldna  just  say;  but  he'll  be  five  mile 
or  mair  on  his  road  or  this  time.  You  needna 
be  feared,  sir,  the  auld  lad  made  a'  the  speed 
he  could." 

And  Johnstone  bowed,  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  his  duty. 

"  Mount  fifty  men,"  shouted  the  laird  ;  "  we 
will  pursue  Lim  into  the  very  ranks  of  the  reb- 
els, and — " 


He  paused  abruptly,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
affrighted  forms  of  his  wife  and  Agnes. 

Johnstone  was  startled  by  what  he  heard, 
and,  aware  that  he  had  blundered,  was  hasten- 
ing to  do  his  best  to  retrieve  it,  when  his  mas- 
ter huskily  bade  him  wait. 

Elvanlee  stood  like  one  balancing  himself  on 
a  rope  stretched  across  a  black  abyss.  The 
slightest  movement  to  the  right  or  left  meant 
death,  and  he  was  undecided  whether  to  at- 
tempt the  dangerous  passage  forward  or  the 
still  more  dangerous  retreat. 

Pursue  ? — "What  purpose  was  he  to  serve  by 
that  ? — Strathroy  was  either  beyond  reach  al- 
ready, or,  if  not,  capture  meant  immediate  ex- 
ecution of  the  rebel  chief.  Then  what  would 
remain  to  the  husband  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  destroying  his  wife's  parent  ?  The 
daily  anguish  of  watching  her  misery,  feeling 
that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 

"  I  could  not  bear  that,"  he  muttered,  start- 
ing from  his  reverie,  his  brow  darkening  with 
a  desperate  resolution.  "No,  a  thousand 
times  rather  my  own  shame  than  become  her 
father's  executioner." 

He  turned  to  his  attendant — 

"See  the  horses  saddled,  and  wait  instruc- 
tions." 

Johnstone  was  puzzled  by  his  master's  dis- 
tress, and  still  more  by  his  countermand  of  the 
pursuit  which  he  had  directed  an  instant  before. 
However,  he  withdrew  in  silence,  purporting  to 
inform  Dr.  Fairlie  of  the  curious  humor  of  his 
master. 

Elvanlee,  without  venturing  to  look  at  his 
wife,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  began  to 
write  hastily. 

Lady  Oliphant  and  her  sister  had  watched 
him  intently  while  he  had  been  speaking  to 
Johnstone.  Their  hearts  leaped  wildly  when 
they  heard  the  order  for  pursuit,  and  they  had 
drawn  breath  again  when  the  order  had  been 
canceled.  They  had  watched  while  he  had 
stood  in  silence  brooding  upon  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  him,  and  neither  dared  to 
offer  one  word  that  might  influence  his  resolu- 
tion. 

Tliey  watched  him  now  as  he  sat,  his  vis- 
age pallid  and  dark,  his  hand  steadily  tracing 
upon  the  paper  words  that  had  the  import  of 
life  or  death  to  himself. 

What  was  the  decision  he  had  resolved  upon  ? 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  he  was 
still  writing.  The  women  were  still  watching 
him  with  pent  breath. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  he  was  writing 
still,  and  they  were  watching.    Margaret  awoke 
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as  irom  a  nightmare.  She  passed  a  hand 
across  her  brow,  and  then  hesitatingly  advanced 
to  her  husband. 

"Have  you  resigned  the  thought  of  pur- 
suit?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  without  pausing  in  liis 
task. 

"This  apparent  neglect  will  increase  your 
danger." 

"  It  will  save  him." 

"And  destroy  you." 

"lie  is  your  father;"  and  he  went  on  with 
his  task  steadily. 

She  paused.  What  was  s!ic  to  say  ?  How 
was  she  to  urge  him  to  save  his  own  life  by 
seeking  her  fatlier's? 

"They  will  show  you  no  mercy,"  she  fal- 
tered. 

"The  man  who  neglects  a  trust  so  great  as 
that  given  to  me  deserves  none,"  was  his  firm 
response. 

"Oh,  this  must  not  be,"  she  cried,  wildly; 
"  there  is  one  hope  left  for  u§  yet,  Malcolm.  I 
will  go  to  the  president ;  I  will  go  to  the  lords 
regent ;  to  the  generals ;  I  will  seek  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  himself.  I  will  tell  them  that  you 
are  innocent ;  that  it  is  your  wife  and  her 
father,  the  proscribed  Earl  of  Strathroy,  who 
alone  are  guilty.  They  may  take  my  life,  they 
may  take  his  ;  but  tliey  shall  not  harm  you,  or 
cast  suspicion  on  your  truth." 

"  Useless,  useless,  Madge,"  he  said,  folding 
the  paper  and  sealing  it.  "Your  confession 
would  only  involve  your  life  and  your  father's 
in  my  fate." 

"  But  when  I  tell  them  all,  they  will  not 
doubt,"  she  pleaded. 

"Doubt? — These  are  days  when  men  watch 
each  other's  lips,  and  count  a  bushel  of  lies  to 
every  grain  of  truth.  There,  there,  my  poor 
wife,  I  have  adopted  the  only  honorable  meas- 
ure open  to  us."' 

"  What  have  you  done  ?" 

"I  have  written  to  Forbes  and  to  Colonel 
Gardiner,  explaining  to  them  that  the  dispatches 
have  been  stolen,  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  the — of  your  father.  I  have  told  them  that 
I  am  ready  to  make  any  atonement  they  may 
demand ;  and  if  they  are  the  true  men  I  take 
them  for,  they  will  not  refuse  to  believe  me 
honest." 

He  was  looking  at  the  brightest  side  of  the 
cloud  ;  he  was  trying  even  to  appear  cheerful ; 
but  she  was  not  comforted. 

"Pray  Heaven  that  they  arc  true  men,"  she 
said,  with  tearfid  fervor. 

"Amen,"  he  added,  lightly.      ''Meanwhile, 


take  courage,  Madge,  to  face  the  very  worst. 
And  you  too,  Aggie — why  you  have  not  raised 
your  head  this  half-hour!  Come,  come,  let  me 
see  both  of  you  smile;  for  a  sweet  smile,  you 
know,  carries  half  the  burden  of  misfortune." 

"I  am  frightened,"  said  Agnes,  nervously, 
but  attempting  to  smile. 

There  was  a  mumiur  in  the  court,  then  a 
cheer,  and  Bauldy  Dodholm,  always  ready,  ac- 
companied the  shout  with  a  vigorous  tattoo. 

Margaret  turned  anxiously  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  this  new  demonstration,  and  Elvan- 
lee  whisjjered hastily  to  Agnes: 

"You  must  throw  away  your  fear,  for  I  have 
a  charge  to  confide  to  you.  I  want  you  to 
promise  that,  whatever  happens  to  me,  you  will 
always  keep  near  !Madgc,  and  try  to  help  and 
comfort  her." 

"I  promise,  but  do  not  speak  so  gloomily — " 

Before  she  could  say  more,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Johnstone  announced, 

"  Colonel  Strang." 

Agnes  hastened  to  her  sister,  who  at  the  an- 
nouncement had  become  paler  than  before. 

The  colonel  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years, 
of  average  height,  and  muscular.  His  features 
were  sharp  and  dark,  making  not  an  ill-favored 
face;  but  there  was  a  degree  of  secret  self- 
consciousness  in  his  expression  and  movement 
which,  to  a  sensitive  observer,  was  unpleasant. 

lie  was  the  fourteenth  son  of  a  poor  laird, 
and  the  utmost  his  father  had  been  able  to  do 
for  him  had  been  to  send  him  off  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  obtained  senice  as  a 
gentleman  in  Major  John  Brodie's  company  in 
the"Kight  Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine's  regiment  of  foot."  But  he  had  proved 
himself  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  his  own 
affairs.  Ilis  courage  in  the  field,  and  his 
shrewdness  on  the  march  or  in  tlie  camp, 
speedily  raised  him  from  the  ranks  to  the  posi- 
tion of  ensign,  with  the  pay  of  eight  guilders  a 
week.  ^Miserable  as  the  sum  was,  even  at  that 
time,  Strang  contrived  to  make  good  use  of  it, 
and  would  have  advanced  still  farther  in  the 
same  service  had  not  his  career  been  cut  short 
by  his  being  taken  prisoner  of  war.  Even  then 
his  good  luck  did  not  desert  him,  for  he  took 
service  with  his  captors,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain. 

After  that  he  served  diff'erent  masters,  openly 
professing  that,  as  he  was  simply  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  his  sword  was  at  the  service  of  the 
highest  bidder.  Contemptible  as  such  a  char- 
acter might  be,  there  was  no  lack  of  bidders. 
Suddenly  he  resigned  all  active  service,  and 
;  became  intimate  with  the  Jacobite  gentlemen 
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who  clastered  round  Charles  Edward  at  Eome. 
He  was  trusted  by  them,  aud  regarded  by  them 
as  a  useful  tool  in  the  conspiracies  which  were 
then  in  progress.  He  made  frequent  journeys 
to  England,  and  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 
journeys  be  managed  to  recommend  himself 
somehow  to  the  favor  of  the  ^larquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 

From  that  day  he  prospered  exceedingly. 
He  seemed  rich ;  he  acted  as  if  he  were  so. 
He  was  constantly  employed  upon  secret  com- 
missions by  Tweeddale,  and,  singularly  enough, 
although  this  was  known  at  Rome  and  in  Paris, 
he  lost  few  of  his  Jacobite  friends,  and  still  ob- 
tained access  to  many  of  their  gatherings. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  mysterious 
success  that  he  had  been  most  intimate  with 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Strathroy.  Such  were 
the  outer  signs  of  the  man  who  had  arrived  at 
the  tower  of  Elvanlee,  the  recognized  servant 
of  the  Government. 

He  entered,  chatting  with  Dr.  Fairlie,  and 
followed  by  Sergeant  Evan. 

"  You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Elvanlee,"  said 
Oliphant,  frankly,  and  meeting  him  with  ex- 
tended hand. 

"I  am  proud  to  know  one  of  his  majesty's 
most  devoted  adherents,"  replied  the  colonel, 
saluting  with  extreme  courtesy. 

"  You  will  prove  me  so,  sir  "  (this  with  a  lit- 
tle agitation).  "Permit  me  to  present  you  to 
Lady  Oliphant." 

The  lady  bowed  coldly,  the  gentleman,  with 
an  air  of  the  humblest  respect,  saying, 

"It  is  the  renewal  of  an  acquaintanceship 
that  was  deeply  esteemed  by  me." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  have  just  been  told  that  you  are 
old  friends.     Excuse  me  one  moment." 

Elvanlee  turned  to  the  table  wliere  he  had 
left  the  sealed  document  which  he  had  prepared 
for  President  Forbes  and  Colonel  Gardiner. 
He  lifted  it,  and  stood  reflecting.  The  colonel 
was  a  friend,  and  was  in  a  position  to  advise 
and  help  him  in  the  present  difficulty.  The 
only  question  was,  should  he  trust  him,  or  on 
some  pretense  detain  him  until  Forbes  pro- 
nounced judgment  ? 

Strang  had  immediately  approached  her 
ladyship,  and,  as  he  did  so,  Agnes  whispered, 

"Beware  of  him." 

Then  she  withdrew  a  pace,  only  acknowledg- 
ing the  colonel  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head. 

Apparently  quite  unconscious  of  any  cold- 
ness in  hio  reception  by  the  ladies,  he  respect- 
fully took  Lady  Oliphant's  hand.  She  would 
have  withdrawn  it,  but  he  held  it  firmly.      He 


spoke  in  an  undertone,  although  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  trying  to  make  any  secret  of  his 
words. 

"Has  your  ladyship  informed  Sir  Malcolm 
Oliphant  that  I  once  sued  in  vain  for  the  prize 
which  he  has  won — this  fair  hand  ?" 

She  snatched  her  hand  away,  and  said, 
haughtily, 

"  The  acquaintance  was  so  slight,  sir,  that  I 
did  not  think  it  important  enough  to  remem- 
ber.    Shall  I  tell  him  now  ?" 

"Quite  unnecessary.  As  you  say,  it  is  bet- 
ter forgotten." 

She  bowed,  passed  him,  and  drawing  Fairlie 
aside,  hastily  told  him  what  had  happened. 

The  colonel's  eyes  followed  her  movements 
furtively.  He  did  not  show  the  slightest  dis- 
pleasure at  the  check  and  dismissal  he  had  re- 
ceived. A  curious  smile  passed  like  a  shadow 
over  his  face,  and  that  was  all. 

Elvanlee  had  decided  to  trust  him,  and  ad- 
vanced, breaking  the  seal  of  his  letter.  Agnes 
saw  him,  suspected  his  purpose,  and  made  a 
quick  movement  toward  him  to  prevent  the 
calamity  she  feared.  But  before  she  could 
stay  him,  he  had  placed  the  open  document  in 
the  colonel's  hands. 

"Read  this.  Colonel  Strang,"  he  said,  with 
the  thorough  confidence  of  an  innocent  man ; 
"as  a  friend,  I  desire  your  help  and  counsel  in 
the  awkward  circumstances  whicli  that  letter 
explains." 

Strang  hastily  read  the  paper;  his  heavy 
eyebrows  were  lifted  in  amaze,  and  his  lips 
compressed.  Then  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  as  if  to  see  the  writing  more  distinctly, 
but,  in  reahty,  to  conceal  a  malicious  grin.  He 
cast  a  quick,  sidelong  glance  at  Lady  Oliphant, 
and  then  said,  in  a  tone  of  grave  alarm, 

"  The  dispatches  stolen ! — the  thief  escaped ! 
This  is  bad  news,  sir,  and  the  most  unhappy 
accident  which  could  have  occuired  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture  of  affairs.  Have  you  no  clue  to 
the  thief?" 

Lady  Oliphant  and  the  doctor  were  listening 
now. 

Elvanlee  hesitated,  then  replied,  in  a  low  but 
firm  voice, 

"I  can  not  answer  that." 

"  Can  not  answer!"  repeated  Colonel  Strang, 
with  an  air  of  the  profoundest  astonishment, 
succeeded  by  a  frown  of  suspicion  ;  "jou  know 
the  penalty  of  your  silence  ?" 

"It  is — death." 

"No,  no!"  cried  Margaret,  springing  to  her 
husband's  side,  as  if  to  shield  him  from  some 
attack. 
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"Silence,  wife,"  he  said,  warningly.  "Re- 
member!" 

"You  force  upon  me  the  most  disagreeable 
duty,"tiic  colonel  proceeded,  coldly,  after  be 
luul  given  a  hurried  command  to  Sergeant 
Ryan;  "but  to  fail  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty  would  be  to  subject  myself  to  tlic  suspi- 
cion of  complicity  in  your  crime." 

"  Crime ! "  ejaculated  Elvanlec,  with  difficulty 
restraining  his  indignation. 

"Your  sword,  sir,"  was  the  colonel's  impera- 
tive response. 

Elvanleo  looked  bewildercdly  at  the  man 
whom  he  had  trusted,  and  who  had  taken  this 
sudden  advantage  of  him.  The  idea  of  resist- 
ance suggested  itself;  but,  altiiough  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  resisting  him  success- 
fidly,  the  consequence  would  have  been  only  to 
give  confirmation  to  the  susjucions  wliicli  his 
position  aroused. 

Reluctantly  he  surrendered  his  sword.  Sub- 
mission, not  defense,  was  tiie  best  policy  at 
present. 

Sergeant  Ryan  re-appeared  with  a  file  of 
soldiers  who  had  arrived  at  the  tower  with 
Strang.  At  a  sign  from  the  latter,  Oliphant 
was  surrounded. 

The  wife  was  speechless,  clinging  to  her 
husband,  as  if  she  hoped  with  her  feeble  arms 
to  shield  him  from  his  captors.  But  her  eyes 
were  bent  in  rage  and  scorn  upon  Colonel 
Strang. 

Fairlie  had  been  too  much  astounded  by  the 
rapid  transformation  of  the  state  of  aflairs,  from 
that  of  friendly  intercourse  to  war,  to  be  able 
to  say  any  thing  at  first.  But  now,  helping 
himself  with  a  huge  pinch  of  snuft',  he  stepped 
forward  indignantly. 

"Oh,  this  is  the  height  of  nonsense!"  he 
ejaculated.  "It's — it's  just  clean  ridiculous! 
I'll  answer  for  Elvanlee." 

"  You  may  find  it  difficult  enough  to  answer 
for  yourself,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  sternly. 
"  When  the  head  of  a  house  is  proven  a  traitor, 
all  beneath  his  roof  are  with  reason  suspected." 

"He  is  innocent  —  he  is  innocent,"  cried 
Lady  Oliphant,  frantically ;  "  the  error  is  mine. 
I  know  the  criminal." 

"His  name?"  demanded  Strang,  supercili- 
ously. 

"Margaret!"  shouted  Elvanlee,  in  the  same 
earnest  tone  of  warning  as  before. 

She  heard,  she  comprehended  her  horrible 
position,  and  her  eyes  became  fixed  on  space. 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven!"  was  her  mental  cry. 
"I  can  not  denounce  my  father!" 

She  could  bear  no  more.     She  staggered 


backward,  and  would    have    fallen,  had    not 
Agnes  and  the  doctor    caught  her  in  their 

arms. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 


The  Laird  of  Elvanlec  was  conveyed  to 
Edinburgh.  On  tiie  following  day  he  was  ar- 
raigned before  a  court-martial.  On  the  second 
day  he  was  declared  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death. 

He  obstinately  maintained  the  truth  of  his 
written  confession ;  he  had  left  the  dispatches 
on  the  table  of  his  library,  and  had  gone  out  to 
speak  to  the  tenants  who  had  obeyed  his  sum- 
mons to  take  arms  for  King  George.  Ho  had 
re-entered  the  library  in  half  an  hour,  and 
found  the  dispatches  gone  arid  the  window 
open,  showing  by  what  means  the  thief  had 
escaped.  He  accepted  whatever  blame  might 
be  attached  to  him  for  permitting  papers  of 
such  importance  to  leave  his  hand  for  one 
moment,  but  he  asserted  his  innocence  of  all 
treacherous  intent. 

The  story  seemed  so  weak  that  several  of  the 
officers,  Avho  were  struck  by  his  frank  and  hon- 
est beai'ing,  wondered  that  he  could  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  expect  them  to  credit  it.  Witiiin 
a  few  hours  after  he  had  received  the  dis- 
patches, in  broad  daylight,  the  attendants  and 
family  constantly  moving  about  the  house — it 
seemed  impossible  that  any  stranger  could  pen- 
etrate to  the  master's  private  apartment,  whicli 
must  have  contained  other  valuables,  and  per- 
petrated the  robbery  without  being  seen  by  any 
one  belonging  to  the  establishment. 

The  thief,  to  have  accomplished  the  feat, 
must  have  known  the  house  well,  in  the  first 
instance ;  next,  he  must  have  had  free  access 
to  every  part  of  it ;  and,  last,  he  must  have 
been  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  dispatches,  and 
must  have  known  the  exact  place  where  to  find 
them.  It  was  impossible  that  a  stranger  could 
have  possessed  this  knowledge. 

"Do  you  suspect  any  of  your  servants  or 
any  one  under  your  roof?"  he  was  asked  by 
General  Hamilton,  who  was  president  of  the 
Court. 

"No,"  was  the  emphatic  response. 

"Do  you  suspect  any  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance?" 

"Certainly  no  friend." 

"Do  you  suspect  any  one ?"  " 

He  was  silent ;  and  being  pressed  for  a  re- 
sponse, said  that  he  did  not  think  the  answer 
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"  Confound  it,  sir,  how  conld  we  know  or  im- 
agine that  your  trial  was  to  be  pushed  forward 
with  such  da —  I  raean,  disgraceful  haste  ?  It 
is  altogether  without  precedent ;  and  I'll  under- 
take that,  if  order  is  ever  restored  in  this  un- 
lucky country,  those  concerned  in  this  business 
shall  be  called  on  for  a  strict  reckoning." 

"  That  will  not  help  me  much, "  said  Oliphant, 
with  a  painful  smile. 

"Perhaps  not,  but  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
your  friends.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  you  feel — 
are  you  prepared  to  be  made  a  target  of  to-mor- 
row ?■' 

There  was  a  curious  tone  of  vicious  flippan- 
cy in  the  doctor's  manner  which  surprised  and 
vexed  his  friend. 

"No,  I  am  not  prepared,"  he  answered; 
"  the  position  and  surroundings  seem  like  those 
of  a  dream  in  which  I  am  conscious  of  dream- 
ing. I  can  not  yet  realize  that  this  is  to  be 
my  last  night  here,  and  that  to-morrow  I  am  to 
die." 

"Well,  the  sooner  you  realize  it  the  better, 
for  there  is  no  hope." 

"No  hope  I"  echoed  the  condemned,  dream- 
ily. 

"None.  On  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  I 
hastened  to  General  Hamilton.  I  complained, 
I  protested,  I  am  afraid  I  swore.  But  he  an- 
swered that  he  could  not  delay  the  execution 
even  for  a  d.ay.  He  reminded  me  that  your 
case  was  that  of  a  spy — " 

"A  spy  :" 

"Ay,  but  be  quiet.  He  reminded  me  that 
spies  are  hung  on  the  spot,  and  that  unusual  fa- 
vor had  been  shown  to  yon,  for  three  or  four 
days  had  been  devoted  to  your  affair,  and  you 
were  to  be  shot,  instead  of  being  hung  like  a 
common  rogue.  The  ntmost  he  would  grant 
was  permission  for  me  to  spend  two  hours  with 
you  here." 

The  doctor  pulled  up  from  the  depths  of  his 
fob  a  big  silver  watch. 

"Forty-five  minutes  have  already  elapsed," 
he  went  on  deliberately;  "that  leaves  us  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  Sergeant,  here  is  a 
gold  piece :  can  you  find  a  bottle  of  wine  for 
us  ?" 

The  sergeant  did  not  offer  to  touch  the  mon- 
ey. He  opened  the  door  and  passed  the  word 
to  the  sentinel  outside. 

The  doctor  fro^\-ned,  took  snuff,  and  blew  his 
nose.  Evidently  the  man  had  received  in- 
structions not  to  leave  the  prisoner  and  his 
friend  any  opportunity  of  private  communica- 
tion. 

"It  is  better  to  be  merry  than  miserable," 


Fairlie  said,  with  a  species  of  snort.  "  We  will 
be  merry  for  one  hour,  and  serious  for  fifteen 
minutes.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  to 
beguile  the  time." 

"A  storj-I"  said  Elm nlee,  more  and  -lore 
puzzled.  "  I  woufd  r/ith-  Hh  allowed  me  the 
time  to  explain  my  lasf*  His  to  you  for  the 
arrangement  of  my  affairs." 

"I  have  left  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  that," 
rejoined  the  doctor,  looking  hard  at  him,  and 
placing  his  watch  on  the  table  between  them. 
"I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story.  It  will  inter- 
est you,  and  will  be  much  more  entertaining  to 
our  friend  the  sergeant  than  your  testament. 
It  is  better  to  be  merry  than  miserable,  I  say, 
and  here  is  something  to  help  us." 

The  courtesy  of  the  captain  supplied  them 
with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
youth  who  brought  it  had  withdrawn,  the  doc- 
tor made  Elvanlee  drink,  and  then  oflercd  a 
glassful  to  the  sergeant. 

The  man  hesitated,  but  accepted  the  favor 
before  the  extended  arm  of  the  doctor  could  be 
drawn  back. 

"That's  right," said  Fairlie,  laughing,  "nev- 
er shun  any  of  the  mercies  of  this  world.  Take 
all,  and  be  thankful.  Your  health,  sir,  and 
yours,  Elvanlee.  Now  we  are  comfortable,  and 
for  the  next  fifty  minutes  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  you  forget  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ONLY  A    STOKY. 


The  doctor's  hand  rested  on  the  table,  and 
by  accident,  as  it  seemed,  his  forefinger  touched 
his  watch  just  in  front  of  the  figures  XII. 

"  What  v/as  it  I  was  going  to  tell  you?"  he 
began,  with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  one  who  has 
carried  a  point,  and  who  feels  capable  of  main- 
taining it.  "  Ah,  I  remember — it  was  about  a 
cousin  of  mine,  by  name  John  Crawford.  He 
married  young,  and  without  a  penny,  poor  devil, 
and  he  suffered  for  it ;  and  the  wife  suffered 
too.  They  were  desperately  fond  of  each  other, 
though,  and  that  made  amends  for  much  of  tiic 
trouV>le  they  had  to  endure.  I  believe  they 
would  have  repeated  the  blunder  if  they  had 
had  the  chance,  in  spite  of  the  vexatious  expe- 
rience the  first  two  years  of  their  married  life 
afforded." 

The  doctor  took  a  sympathetic  pinch  ;  his 
hand  returned  to  the  table,  and  again  his  fore- 
finger pointed  to  the  figure  XII. 

Elvanlee  was  aware  that  his  friend  was  ec- 
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centric  to  a  degree  on  occasions ;  but  tlic  pres- 
ent whim  was  the  most  curious  he  had  ever 
known  him  to  he  seized  with.  Was  tlicrc  any 
particular  meaning  in  it? 

Tlie  doctor  glanca^lii),ver  his  shoulder  at  the 
marine  who  was^/j  $•  mrd,  and  resumed. 

"  I  don't  kno>vi.  t^  you  came  to  enter  his 
majesty^s  service — and  here's  his  health  in  the 
captain's  Burgundy — but  my  cousin  was  press- 
ed into  it.  Wiiat  made  the  circumstances  most 
painful  was,  that  at  the  time  his  wife  lay  dying, 
as  he  thought,  among  strangers,  and  without  a 
l)enny  to  procure  help,  or  even  to  buy  food. 
That  made  a  had  sailur  of  him,  as  you  can  un- 
derstand, and  witliin  a  week  after  he  had  been 
drafted  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Hercules  he 
had  made  two  attempts  to  desert,  and  he  had 
stirred  up  half  a  dozen  fools  like  liimsclf  to 
mutiny." 

"That's  alwnys  a  bad  game,"  muttered  the 
sergeant,  shaking  his  head  moodily. 

Elvanlee  sat  staring  at  Fairlie,  and  trying  to 
answer  the  conundrum — what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  tills? 

"Always  a  bad  game,"  the  doctor  continued, 
and  in  parenthesis — "would  you  open  that  half- 
port,  sergeant.  This  place  is  stifling,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  plenty  of  fresh  air — that's  my  chief  objec- 
tion to  hanging;  it  interferes  with  respiration." 

The  sergeant  laughed,  and  threw  open  the 
port. 

"Thank  you," said  the  doctor,  and  proceed- 
ed :  "Well,  for  the  first  oftense  he  was  pardon- 
ed, for  the  second  he  received  four  dozen  with 
the  cat,  and  for  the  third  oflensc  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  strung  up  at  the  yard-arm. 
Then  he  became  sensible  that  it  was  no  use 
fighting  single-handed  against  his  majesty's 
forces,  and  so  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fiue. 
He  became  quite  calm  and  indifferent  to  life ;  he 
gave  no  trouble  to  any  body ;  but  whenever  he 
thought  of  his  poor  wife,  he  writhed  with  fury 
and  regret. 

"  But  quiet  as  he  appeared,  he  was  not  tamed 
yet.  The  thought  of  the  young  creature  lying 
helpless  and  friendless  made  him  desperate. 
lie  knew  that  on  the  next  day  he  would  be 
made  a  scarecrow  for  all  the  dissatisfied  spirits 
on  board.  There  was  no  chance  of  mercy  be- 
ing shown  to  him  ;  and  what  do  you  think  was 
the  wild  notion  that  got  into  his  head  as  he 
lay  in  darkness  under  decks,  heavily  ironed? 
Why,  he  determined  to  escape.'' 

"  Escape  ?"  echoed  Oliphant,  his  eyes  bright- 
ening. 

"I've  seen  some  of  them  try  that,"  said  the 
sergeant,  who,  having  been  addressed  by  Fair- 


lie  several  times,  thought  himself  privileged  to 
take  his  sliare  in  the  conversation;  "but  they 
always  got  the  worst  of  it.  What  can  one  poor 
devil  do  aboard-ship  against  so  many?" 

"  Just  that,  sergeant — what  could  he  do  ?" 
said  the  doctor,  briskly.  "  He  could  attempt 
what  none  but  desperate  men  will  aitomjit : 
that  is,  to  overcome  the  impossible." 

"Ay,  sir,  and  how  did  he  set  about  it?" 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you.  lie  had  no  friend 
aboard  with  whom  lie  could  arrange  a  plan  of 
escape;  and  even  if  a  friend  had  come  aboard, 
the  prisoner  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
hold  five  minutes'  private  conversation  with 
him."  (The  doctor  looked  steadily  at  Elvanlee 
while  apparently  speaking  to  the  sergeant.) 
"  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  Hercules  was 
at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  so  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  friend  reaching  him." 

"And  did  he  try  in  spite  of  that  ?"' queried 
the  marine,  now  thoroughly  interested. 

"He  did  so,  and  carried  the  attempt  farther 
than  you  would  think  possible.  Ilis  first  ob- 
ject was  to  gain  the  deck,  for  the  crib  he  was 
confined  in  had  no  outlet  big  enough  for  a  cat 
to  pass  through,  except  the  door." 

The  doctor's  eyes  at  this  juncture  became 
fixed  on  the  open  port-hole  of  the  cabin,  and 
his  forefinger  mechanically  tapped  the  watch 
just  above  the  figures  XII. 

"  His  appearance  of  resignation  was  of  serv- 
ice to  him  now.  He  begged  of  the  command- 
er, as  a  last  favor,  to  be  allowed  to  walk  on  deck 
for  half  an  hour  on  the  night  before  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution.  The  commander  was  not 
a  bad-hearted  man,  and  when  the  request  was 
carried  to  him  he  granted  it,  for  he  pitied  the 
prisoner;  and,  if  the  duties  of  his  position  had 
permitted  him,  he  would  have  overlooked  the 
poor  wretch's  offense  altogether,  knowing  how 
he  had  been  driven  to  it.  However,  he  gave 
Crawford  leave  to  walk  the  deck  for  half  an  hour. 

"  The  next  difiiculty  Crawford  had  to  over- 
come was  that  of  removing  his  irons.  If  his 
limbs  had  been  only  free  1"  (The  doctor  looked 
at  Elvanlee  significantly,  and  the  latter  listened 
breathlessly.)  "He  felt  that  he  could  have 
done  any  thing  for  his  poor  wife's  sake  if  even 
his  hands  had  been  free.  But  they  were  not, 
and  the  question  was  how  to  get  thera  free. 
He  bargained  that  when  taken  on  deck  his  an- 
kles would  be  relieved,  and  then  he  would  only 
have  to  deal  with  his  wristbands.  There  was 
one  way  to  manage  them — to  drag  his  hands 
through  in  spite  of  bones  and  flesh  when  the 
proper  time  came. 

"He  was  taken  on  deck,  and,  as  he  had  cal- 
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calated,  his  legs  were  set  free.  But  when  he 
looked  round  on  the  great  field  of  sea  and  skv, 
his  heart  failed  him  a  bit,  for  the  likelihood  of 
getting  out  of  the  water  after  he  had  got  into 
it  was  very  small  indeed.  But  drowning  was 
better  than  hanging  any  day,  and  so  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  plan.  The  plan  was  to 
leap  overboard  at  the  first  opportunity  his 
guard  gave  him ;  then  to  relieve  his  hands  as 
he  had  arranged,  and  to  float  about  until  some 
vessel  picked  him  up,  or  until  he  sank  exhaust- 
ed. If  picked  up,  he  could  report  himself  as  a 
wrecked  seaman,  and  that  would  suffice  to  ex- 
plain his  position ;  and  if  he  sank — then  that 
would  end  all  his  troubles. 

"  It  was  a  wild  venture  he  was  bent  on  mak- 
ing, but  it  was  better  than  no  chance  at  all. 
There  was  one  thing  against  him — the  moon. 
She  was  shining  as  clear  as  daylight ;  but  if  he 
had  had  such  a  night  as  this,  bis  chance  of  get- 
ting away  from  the  Hercules  would  have  been 
strengthened  greatly.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
things  just  as  they  were,  and  the  first  minute 
the  marines  who  had  him  in  charge  turned 
their  heads,  he  sprung  clear  over  the  bulwark, 
and  fell  with  a  splash  into  the  water. 

"The  alarm  was  raised  instantly,  and  a  boat 
was  lowered.  Every  body  was  on  the  look-out ; 
but  Crawford  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  he  man- 
aged to  keep  under  water  until  he  had  drifted 
a  good  bit  away  from  the  vessel.  You  see,  he 
went  with  the  tide,  which  was  a  capital  thing 
to  do,  as  it  saved  him  labor,  and  carried  him 
away  from  the  vessel  at  much  greater  speed 
than  he  could  have  attained  by  any  cflTort  of  his 
own  strength,  especially  as  his  arms  were  still 
fast  bound.  He  allowed  himself  to  go  with 
the  tide,  and  that  would  have  saved  liim,  but 
the  moon  was  treacherous. 

"He  lifted  his  head  above  water  to  obtain 
breath — he  was  seen,  and  fired  upon.  Two 
bullets  struck  him — one  broke  his  arm  and  the 
other  pierced  his  body.  The  struggle  was  over 
for  him ;  but  he  was  stupefied  by  pain,  and  in- 
stead of  allowing  himself  to  sink,  he  continued 
to  float  until  the  boat  reached  him  and  carried 
liira  back  to  the  Hercules.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  tell  the  chaplain  all  he  had  thought 
of  and  intended  doing;  and  he  died  declaring 
that  he  would  have  done  the  same  again  if 
placed  under  the  same  circumstances.  He  was 
a  brave  fellow." 

The  doctor  took  a  snufF  and  looked  at  El- 
vanlee. 

The  latter  had  found  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  had  at  first  perjdexed  him,  and  his 
eyes  were  bright  with  intelligence. 


Observing  that  he  was  understood,  the  doc- 
tor took  an  extra  pinch  to  manifest  his  intense 
gratification. 

"  What  became  of  the  widow  ?"'  demanded 
the  sergeant,  abruptly. 

"Eh?" ejaculated Fairlie,  taken  somewhat  oft' 
his  guard;  but  recovering  immediately,  "Oh, 
she  lamented  and  got  married  again." 

"That's  the  way  they  all  do,"  growled  the 
sergeant,  misanthropically. 

"They  can't  help  it,  poor  things  I  Don't 
blame  them,"  said  the  doctor,  magnanimously. 
"Fate  was  against  Crawford,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  succumb  ;  but  he  died  like  a  sturdy  man,  and 
not  like  a  knave."' 

Elvanlee's  head  suddenly  bowed  —  it  might 
have  been  simply  on  account  of  the  unpleasant 
prospect  which  was  presented  to  him  of  his  own 
fate  —  but  to  the  doctor  it  meant  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  importance  of  his  words. 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  better  than  the  yard-arm," 
re])lied  the  marine,  doubtfully. 

"Would  not  you  have  done  the  same?" 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that." 

"  Because  you  have  seen  the  result  of  his  en- 
deavor. But  if  Crawford  had  on!}-  had  a  friend 
to  tell  him  that  at  a  certain  hour  "  (the  doctor's 
forefinger  carelessly  tapped  his  watch  at  the 
figures  XII.)  "there  would  be  a  boat  waiting 
for  him  a  mile  to  the  leeward  of  the  Hercules — 
a  boat  which  he  would  discover  by  the  light  at 
the  prow,  which  should  appear  and  disappear 
every  two  minutes — and  if  there  had  been  no 
moon  that  night,  don't  you  think  he  would  have 
had  a  fair  chance?  ' 

"  We  say  in  our  part  of  the  country  that  when 
ifs  and  an's  become  pots  and  pans,  there  will  be 
no  use  for  tinklers,"  answered  the  sergeant,  who 
was  determined  to  be  moody  from  the  moment 
that  the  doctor  announced  the  commonplace  ter- 
mination of  the  wife's  sorrow. 

"What  do  you  say,  Elvanlee  ?"  queried  the 
doctor,  turning  to  him. 

"He  would  have  had  a  good  chance  for  life 
under  such  circumstances,  and  he  would  have 
been  a  fool  not  to  have  taken  it,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  other  hope  for  him,"  rejoined  the 
prisoner,  in  a  low  voice. 

"That's  my  opinion  exactly,"  cried  the  doc- 
tor, briskly;  "  but  let  me  see — we  have  used 
five  minutes  of  the  time  we  left  for  your  tes- 
tament. What  is  the  hour  by  your  time- 
piece ?" 

"Five  minutes  to  nine." 

"You  are  five  minutes  fast  according  to  my 
watch,  so  that  you  have  five  minutes  more  of 
this  life  than  you  expected.     You  have  ten 
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minutes  in  wliich  to  tell  me  all  that  you  wish  to 
have  done,     rrocccd  ;  I  listen." 

The  doctor  complacently  replaced  his  watch 
in  his  pocket,  and  took  another  pinch  of  grati- 
fication. 

"All  that  I  possess  is  to  go  to  my  wife,  as 
yoii  will  find  stated  in  this  letter,"  Elvanlee 
said,  deliberately.  "  I  suppose,  however,  that 
the  Government  will  seize  Klvanlee  and  its  be- 
longings ;  but  you  may  be  able  to  recover  some- 
thing for  ^largaret  by-and-by." 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  recover 
every  thing  as  soon  as  the  fever  of  this  riot 
gives  people  time  to  think.  I  will  answer  for 
it,  Forbes  will  do  your  memory  justice,  although 
he  is,  unluckily,  too  far  away  to  save  your  life." 

"That  thought  will  comfort  me.  In  the 
mean  while,  my  poor  wife  is  fortunately  pro- 
vided for  by  our  marriage  settlement.  She  pos- 
sesses ten  thousand  pounds  in  her  own  right, 
and  that  will  suffice  for  her  immediate  neces- 
sities— it  will  keep  her  always  above  want." 

"  It  will  produce  a  very  nice  income,  proper- 
ly invested,"  commented  the  doctor. 

"Tell  her  that  I  regret  nothing  of  what  has 
passed ;  tell  her  that  I  am  glad  to  prove,  even 
with  my  life,  how  much  I  love  her." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  marine  appeared, 
with  the  intimation  that  the  two  hours  had  ex- 
pired, and  that  Dr.  Fairlie's  boat  was  waiting 
for  him. 

The  two  friends  said  farewell ;  but  there 
was  a  curious  twinkle  in  tlie  doctor's  eye  as  he 
clasped  Elvanlec's  hand  and  glanced  toward  the 
port-hole,  which  indicated  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect the  parting  to  be  final. 

He  quitted  the  cabin  with  the  sergeant  and 
the  messenger.  On  reaching  the  deck,  he  found 
the  captain  of  the  Tiger  and  Colonel  Strang  to- 
gether. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  courtesy  to  my 
ijnfortunate  friend  and  to  myself,"  he  said  to 
the  captain;  and  then  to  Strang,  "You,  sir, 
have  done  your  duty,  and  I  respect  you  for  it. 
But  the  best  wish  I  can  offer  you  is,  that  should 
misfortune  ever  fall  upon  you,  may  those  who 
have  power  over  you  know  how  to  temper  duty 
with  mercy." 

The  colonel  bowed  coldly.  The  captain  ex- 
pressed his  sincere  regret  for  the  unhappy  posi- 
tion of  his  prisoner,  and  accompanied  Fairlic  to 
the  ladder  by  which  he  had  to  descend  to  his 
boat.  The  doctor,  after  shaking  the  captain's 
hand  cordially,  dropped  into  his  boat,  which 
was  a  common  fishing-smack,  manned  by  three 
hands.  The  sail  was  set,  and  the  little  craft, 
which  looked  like  a  cockle-shell  beside  the  tow- 


ering  man-of-war,  scudded    away  before    the 
wind. 

The  night  was  not  dark,  although  there  was 
no  moon.  The  stars  were  glimmering  with  a 
soft  light  upon  the  water,  and  objects  were  vis- 
ible for  some  distance.  But  soon  the  Tiger 
showed  only  like  a  black  spot  between  sky  and 
water,  and  then  the  sail  of  the  smack  was  sud- 
denly furled,  and  the  anchor  was  dropped  over- 
board. 


CIIArTER  IX. 


THE   VENTCKE. 


Elvanlee  sat  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the 
table,  and  his  head  compressed  by  two  feverish 
hands.  Every  thing  was  so  like  a  dream.  He 
could  not  even  now  feel  the  dread  issue  which 
depended  on  this  night.  He  could  not  yet  re- 
alize the  full  pain  of  his  position,  and  under- 
stand that  a  few  hours  would  decide  his  life  or 
death. 

He  had  made  all  arrangements  demanded  of 
one  who  knows  that  his  hours  are  numbered ; 
but  he  had  done  it  all  with  a  vague  sense  that 
he  was  acting  for  another  person,  or  that  he 
himself  possessed  two  individualities — the  one 
dreamily  conforming  to  certain  grim  laws,  the 
other  standing  by  and  wondering. 

lie  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  had  understood 
the  doctor  correctly ;  but  there  was  the  port- 
hole open.  The  hour  appointed  was  twelve 
o'clock,  and  a  mile  to  leeward  a  boat  would  be 
in  waiting,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  light  appear- 
ing and  disappearing. 

He  got  up,  determined  to  shake  off  this  leth- 
argy, which  threatened  to  frustrate  the  plans 
the  good  doctor  had,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty, 
contrived  to  communicate  to  him.  It  was  bet- 
ter and  nobler,  at  all  events,  to  die  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  an  unjust  sentence,  than  to 
perish  like  a  felon  who  had  neither  courage  nor 
wit  enough  to  strike  one  blow  for  liberty. 

That  quickened  him,  and  he  became  anxious 
for  the  an-ival  of  the  moment  at  which  the  strug- 
gle was  to  begin.  The  only  doubt  now  was 
whether  or  not  the  sergeant  had  guessed  the 
meaning  of  the  story  by  which  the  scheme  of  es- 
cape had  been  detailed  in  his  presence,  and,  in 
a  measure,  with  his  assistance. 

He  thrust  his  head  out  at  the  port-hole. 
There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  squeezing  his 
body  through,  but  that  must  be  overcome  ;  and 
then  there  was  a  tumble  of  about  fifteen  feet 
into  the  water.     There  would  be  a  splash,  and 
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perhaps  an  alarm,  at  which  he  must  dive  and 
malce  the  hest  of  it. 

The  wind  was  blowing  fresh  seaward,  and  the 
water  was  rolling  in  gentle  waves  that  would 
present  no  obstacle  to  an  expert  swimmer.  In 
two  hours  the  night  would  be  darker  than  at 
present,  and,  if  it  did  not  change,  the  wind  as 
well  as  the  tide  would  be  in  his  favor. 

The  waves  plashed  against  the  vessel's  side 
with  a  subdued  murmur  as  the  great  hulk  swung 
drowsily  on  the  bosom  of  the  water.  Elvanlee 
looked  downward  into  its  dark  depth,  and  felt 
that  if  the  worst  were  to  happen  he  had  a  friend 
there  to  save  him  from  a  death  of  shame. 

Some  one  spoke  behind  him,  and  he  drew  his 
head  in  with  a  quick  jerk.  A  man  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cabin  staring  at  him. 

Without  showing  any  confusion,  Elvanlee 
asked  him  wliat  he  wanted. 

"The  captain's  compliments,  sir;  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  you  wish  to  have,  he  hopes  you  will 
name  it." 

"  There  is  nothing,  thank  you,  except  that  I 
would  like  the  captain  to  spare  me  a  few  min- 
utes of  his  time." 

"All  right,  sir." 

The  man  saluted  and  retired,  his  suspicions 
partly  allayed  by  the  nature  of  the  prisoner's  re- 
quest. 

Elvanlee  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Colonel 
Gardiner,  begging  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
obtain,  for  Lady  Oliphant's  sake,  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  circumstances  under  which 
her  husband  had  been  condemned.  lie  was 
writing  the  superscription  when  the  captain  en- 
tered. 

Elvanlee  asked  him  to  read  the  letter. 

"  I  have  thought  of  this  since  Doctor  Fairlie 
left  me.  The  colonel's  influence  will  greatly 
sen-e  my  cause.  Will  you,  sir,  see  that  this  is 
given  to  a  trusty  messenger?" 

"I  will  be  the  messenger  myself,  sir,"  said 
the  captain,  "  and  you  may  be  satisfied  that 
within  ten  days  your  letter  shall  be  in  Colonel 
Gardiner's  hands,  if  he  is  alive." 

This  generous  assurance  was  acknowledged 
with  earnest  thanks.  Oliphant  winced  a  little 
at  the  thought  that  this  proof  of  good-nature 
had  been  elicited  by  a  species  of  trick ;  for  he 
had  desired  to  see  the  captain  merely  to  blind 
the  man  who  had  discovered  him  at  the  port- 
hole ;  and  he  had  only  thought  of  addressing 
Gardiner  because  it  afforded  a  reason  for  his 
request. 

When  the  captain  left  him  it  was  half-past 
ten.  There  was  a  whole  hour  and  a  half  to 
elapse  yet  before   the  moment  of  the   crisis. 


'  Suspense  lengthened  the  prospect  of  lliat  brief 
!  space  into  an  age  of  torture. 

Hope  and  doubt  were  alternately  uppermost 

,  in  his  mind  :  now  he  was  buoyant  and  confident 

of  success,  again  he  was  despondent,  and  re- 

1  garded  the  venture  as  only  a  desperate  means 

of  protesting  against  the  sentence  which  had 

been  pronounced  upon  him. 

He  kept  his  watch  constantly  before  him. 
How  horribly  slow  the  hands  moved  ;  and  they 
were  five  minutes  fast  too  !  He  had  never  un- 
derstood what  a  period  five  minutes  could  make 
in  a  life  until  now. 

Eleven  o'clock. 

He  advanced  to  the  door  and  listened.  He 
heard  the  man  on  guard  humming  an  air  to 
himself,  and  occasionally  pausing  to  yawn  :  he 
had  no  heed  for  the  fate  which  awaited  the 
prisoner  in  the  morning. 

Elvanlee  turned  away,  and  again  looked  out 
at  the  port-hole.  Dark  clouds  were  rapidly 
drifting  overhead,  presaging  a  storm.  At  in- 
tervals the  water  lay  in  deep  shadow,  through 
which  it  would  be  imjiossible  to  discern  any  ob- 
ject at  a  distance  of  four  oars'  length ;  but 
again  the  shadow  was  lifted  as  the  clouds  left 
a  clear  space  in  the  sky,  and  at  such  a  moment 
those  on  deck  would  have  little  difficulty  in  de- 
scrying a  man  afloat. 

He  watched  the  clouds  with  painful  eager- 
ness ;  hope  failing  when  they  brightened,  and 
hope  returning  when  they  darkened. 

Half-past  eleven. 

Some  one  at  the  door.  He  hastily  dropped 
on  a  stool,  and  pretended  to  be  deeplj'  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible  which  had  been  left 
on  the  table  for  his  instruction.  But  he  was 
not  disturbed  ;  it  was  only  somebody  speaking 
to  the  sentinel.  The  voice  sounded  like  that 
of  Colonel  Strang.  The  listener  was  not  sufli- 
ciently  familiar  with  it,  however,  to  be  certain. 

The  conversation  was  brief,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  purport ;  then,  save  the  low  plash- 
ing of  the  waves,  the  soft  creaking  of  the  tim- 
bers, and  an  occasional  footstep  overhead,  there 
were  no  sounds  to  intcrru])t  the  repose  of  the 
prisoner. 

A  quarter  to  twelve.  He  looked  anxiously 
at  the  door,  and  vainly  sought  for  some  means 
of  securing  it  on  the  inside.  Not  discovering 
any  thing,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  ven- 
ture. 

He  removed  his  neckerchief  and  his  boots, 
and  unbuttoned  liis  coat,  making  ready  to 
throw  it  off  when  the  time  came.  He  removed 
every  thing  that  was  likely  to  incumber  him  in 
the  water,  and  looked  at  his  watch  again.     It 
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wah  five  minutes  to  twelve ;  but  he  could  wait 
no  longer, 

lie  listened  at  the  door,  and  heard  nothing. 
He  sprung  to  tiie  port-hole,  threw  oil' his  coat, 
and  looked  out.  The  water  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  he  drew  back  with  a  gasp  of  dismay. 

The  shadows  began  to  gather  again,  and  he 
watched  them,  counting  the  loud  throbs  of  his 
]iulse  as  the  dark  line  slowly  advanced,  black- 
ening the  glistening  crests  of  the  waves.  Near- 
er came  the  shadows,  until  they  closed  in  one 
black  mass,  measuring  the  length  of  the  vessel. 

He  thrust  his  head  and  his  shoulders  out, 
and  slid  downward  till  he  hung  by  the  knees. 
Then,  with  a  jerk  to  clear  the  vessel's  side,  he 
threw  himself  out,  falling  head  first  into  the 
water  with  a  loud  splash. 

There  was  an  immediate  nish  on  deck  to  the 
gunwale,  and  a  seaman  passed  the  word — "  A 
man  overboard  !" 

Oliphant  had  risen  for  an  instant  to  obtain 
brcatli  after  his  fall,  and  had  been  seen  before 
he  dived  again. 

Colonel  Strang  was  near,  and  he  at  once  sug- 
gested that  the  prisoner  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape. The  cabin  was  examined,  and  his  sus- 
picion confirmed. 

JMcanwhile  the  long-boat  had  been  lowered 
by  order  of  the  second  lieutenant,  who  enter- 
ed it  with  four  marines  and  as  many  sailors. 
Colonel  Strang  accompanied  them. 

They  pushed  oft',  all  keeping  a  sharp  look-out. 
After  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars  the  rowing 
ceased,  and  the  boat  was  allowed  to  drift  until 
something  should  indicate  the  direction  the  fu- 
gitive had  taken.  At  present  the  water  was 
too  dark  to  permit  them  to  see  any  thing  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  an  oar's  length.  Far  to 
tlie  leeward,  hoAvever,  they  could  make  out  a 
light  which  appeared  and  disappeared  with  cu- 
rious regularity. 

The  clouds  broke,  the  waters  cleared,  and 
the  man  at  the  helm  sang  out, 

"There  he  is — right  ahead  I" 

Half  a  dozen  strokes  brought  the  boat  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  seen  ;  but  he  had 
dived  again. 

"Hold  yourselves  in  readiness,"  said  Strang, 
coolly,  "and  when  he  rises  next,  fire  on  him." 

As  he  spoke,  the  fugitive  appeared.  All  saw 
him ;  the  word  was  given,  and  the  marines  fired. 

Oliphant  seemed  to  rise  in  the  water,  utter- 
ing a  sharp  cry  of  pain ;  his  arms  were  uplift- 
ed, and  then  he  sank  like  a  stone. 

At  the  same  time  the  clouds  mingled  in  one 
black  mass,  as  if  to  shadow  the  cruel  work  which 
had  been  accomplished. 


"  That's  the  last  of  him,"  said  the  second 
lieutenant;  "poor  devil,  he  won't  trouble  any 
of  us  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  he  has  contrived  to  advance  the  hour 
of  his  execution,"  replied  Strang,  peering  into 
the  darkness,  as  if  determined  to  give  the 
victim  no  chance  of  escape. 

They  cruised  about  for  iialf  an  hour  without 
finding  any  trace  of  Sir  Malcolm  Oliphant ;  and 
they  returned  to  the  Ttfjer  to  report  his  death, 
and  to  detail  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  perisiied. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  however,  which 
escaped  their  observation,  namely,  that  imme- 
diately after  the  marines  had  fired,  the  moving 
light  disappeared.  When  the  long-boat  had 
given  up  the  chase,  and  was  heading  for  the 
Tiger,  the  light  re-appeared — this  time  it  had  a 
hazy  look,  as  if  shining  through  a  mist.  The 
eff'ect  was  produced  by  drawing  a  white  hand- 
kerchief over  the  lantern. 

At  regular  intenals  it  became  invisible  as  at 
first,  and  then  suddenly  seemed  to  drop  down 
and  float  upon  the  water.  ' 

Dr.  Fairlie  managed  the  lantern,  and,  lest  its 
motions  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  pur- 
suers, he  had  lowered  it  into  the  little  forecastle 
or  cupboard  of  the  smack  when  the  discharge 
of  guns  acquainted  him  that  Elvanlee's  attempt- 
ed escape  had  been  detected. 

He  waited,  breathless  and  almost  despairing, 
for  ten  minutes.  Then,  determined  to  risk  ev- 
ery thing  in  order  to  ascertain  his  friend's  fate, 
he  bade  his  men  row  straight  toward  the  lights 
of  the  man-of-war. 

The  smack  moved  slowly.  The  doctor  drew 
up  the  lantern,  covered  it  as  described  in  order 
to  produce  as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance, and  continued  to  make  the  signal. 

A  fiiint  cry  reached  him  from  the  water,  and 
he  lowered  the  lantern  by  a  cord.  A  few  sec- 
onds of  waiting  and  watching,  and  Oliphant 
was  dragged  on  board  the  smack. 

He  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously ;  he 
was  alive,  and  yet  dead  to  the  world — dead  to 
t'arae,  and  to  his  own  name. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    SECKET. 


Lady  Oliphaxt  traveled  to  London  as  fast 
as  horses  could  convey  her. 

But  the  friends  to  whom  she  applied  for  as- 
sistance belonged  to  the  Jacobite  party,  or 
were  suspected  of  belonging  to  it,  and  that  was 
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quite  as  bad  in  the  present  crisis.  They  were 
powerless.  To  have  asked  mercy  for  one  who 
was  accused  of  betraying  the  Government  would 
have  been  to  afford  confirmation  of  the  suspi- 
cion with  which  they  were  regarded,  and  to 
subject  themselves,  probably,  to  active  meas- 
ures of  restraint. 

The  chevalier  was  now  reported  to  be  march- 
ing rapidly  upon  the  Lowlands ;  the  numbers 
of  his  forces  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
policy  of  friends  and  the  alarm  of  enemies ; 
and  the  lords  regent  (King  George  was  in 
Hanover  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak),  who  had 
been  at  first  indifferent,  were  startled  into  the 
utmost  activity.  London  was  the  declared  des- 
tination of  the  prince,  and  the  metropolis  was 
in  a  panic.  The  Government  did  not  know 
how  many  secret  adherents  of  the  exiled  house 
might  be  only  waiting  the  proper  moment  to 
rise  in  a  body  with  the  shout,  "  Long  live  Iving 
James,  and  down  with  the  usurper  of  Hanover !" 
There  was  no  time  to  give  attention  to  a  Scottish 
gentlewoman's  appeal  for  the  life  of  iier  husband. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  she  was  informed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  (the  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale)  that  her  petition  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Lord-President  Forbes,  who 
would  deal  with  it  as  the  circumstances  might 
warrant.  On  the  same  day  a  letter  from  her 
sister  Agnes  intimated  that  Elvanlee  had  been 
condemned  to  death. 

Again  Lady  Oliphant  traveled  night  and  day, 
dreading  now  that  she  might  be  too  late  even 
to  receive  his  last  commands.  It  was  a  dismal 
journey ;  the  highest  speed  of  the  horses  seem- 
ed little  better  than  a  snail's  pace. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  arrival  in  Edin- 
burgh she  knew  the  worst.  The  whole  story 
was  repeated  to  her  of  the  attempted  escape, 
the  pursuit,  and  the  death  of  Oliphant. 

At  that  she  succumbed.  As  long  as  there 
had  been  hope,  she  had  found  strength  to  strive  ; 
but  the  hope  dispelled,  she  sank  under  the  blow. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  struggle  for  now,  she 
thought,  in  the  first  moments  of  her  affliction. 

She  was  conveyed  to  Elvanlee,  where  Agnes 
awaited  her.  The  place  which  had  been  late- 
ly so  full  of  life  and  bustle  was  now  silent  and 
desolate.  The  village  was  deserted ;  for  the 
men  who  had  volunteered  to  serve  under  their 
laird  had  been  drafted  into  the  company  raised 
by  a  neighboring  proprietor.  There  were  few 
left  behind,  save  the  aged  and  the  women  and 
the  bairns.  Dr.  Fairlie  had  advised  the  ten- 
antry to  go,  as  their  readiness  to  serve  King 
George  would  be  accepted,  he  thought,  as  one 
proof  of  the  intentions  of  their  master. 


Margaret  shuddered  at  the  gloom  which  sur- 
rounded her,  and  would  liave  fled  from  the  tow- 
er at  once  ;  but  she  was  too  weak  to  move  yet. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day  Dr.  Fairlie  ar- 
rived. He  was  complacent  as  ever  outwardly, 
but  there  was  an  under-current  of  anxiety  in  his 
manner  which  Lady  Oliphant  detected  at  once. 

"Do  you  bring  us  news  of  a  royal  command 
to  quit  Elvanlee  ?"  she  said,  with  bitter  empha- 
sis; "I  presume  the  elector  attends  to  such 
matters  carefully  enough,  although  he  can  not 
even  find  a  servant  to  see  that  justice  is  admin- 
istered to  his  subjects." 

"Xo  order  of  forfeiture  has  been  made  yet," 
he  answered;  "but  by  my  certcs,  madam,  it 
would  be  made  and  executed  promptly  if  you 
had  been  overheard  by  unkindly  ears  just  now." 

"I  am  indifferent." 

"  To  your  own  safety  you  may  be,  but  not  to 
your  husband's  credit.  You  are  reckless  be- 
cause you  are  without  hope,  rather  than  be- 
cause you  have  much  wrong  to  complain  of  in 
the  treatment  Oliphant  received.  But  you 
must  calm  yourself  and  try  to  get  well,  for  it  is 
still  worth  while  proving  to  the  country  that  he 
was  an  honest  man,  and  you  must  do  that." 

"  Oh,  if  there  were  any  means  of  showing 
how  generous  and  how  blameless  he  was  I"  she 
cried,  her  eyes  kindling  at  the  suggestion. 

"  We  will  find  the  means,  madam.  Some 
discretion  and  a  good  deal  of  patience  are 
requisite  for  the  task,  but  I  trust  you  to  find 
both." 

He  turned  quietly  to  Agnes,  and  desired  her 
to  fetch  him  some  wine.  He  was  tliirstj-,  and 
would  be  served  by  none  but  herself.  He  said 
that  with  a  smile  ;  but  there  was  more  sincerity 
in  the  words  than  she  suspected. 

She  left  Margaret  pallid  and  terror-stricken, 
seated  on  the  couch.  She  returned,  and  found 
her  standing  with  face  flushed,  eyes  bright,  and 
the  whole  form  quivering  with  new  life. 

The  sight  amazed  the  girl,  and  she  paused  at 
the  threshold  involuntarily. 

"Shall  we  tell  her?"  the  doctor  was  asking. 

"No,"  replied  Margaret,  decisively;  "if 
there  is  danger  in  the  knowledge,  let  us  spare 
her.  She  has  had  sorrow  enough  on  our  ac- 
count." 

At  that  moment  they  observed  Agnes  aj)- 
proaching. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  said,  wondcring- 
ly,  as  she  placed  the  wine  on  the  table. 

The  doctor  took  snuff",  and  Lady  Oliphant 
answered,  in  a  firm  tone, 

"I  have  learned  Malcolm's  will,  Agnes.  It 
is  that  I  should  redeem  his  honor  by  establish- 
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inf  his  innocence.  But  you  must  not  be  drag- 
ged into  the  pitiful  hazards  which  the  task  will 
involve." 

"You  do  not  wish  mc  to  leave  you?  He 
bade  nic  stay  with  you." 

"No,  no,  Aggie,  you  must  stay  with  mc; 
but  you  must  not  question  me  until  I  am  free 
to  explain  every  thing  to  you." 

"  I  would  ratiicr  share  your  danger  and  help 
you,  whatever  the  risk  may  be." 

"You  will  help  mc  most  by  not  sharing  it. 
I  will  be  happier  and  stronger,  Aggie,  if  I  feel 
that  you  nrc  safe." 

"But  what  is  the  danger — what  is  the — " 

"Hush  I"  and  she  silenced  her  with  an  em- 
brace. 

In  that  way  it  was  settled  that  Agnes  should 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  project  which  Fair- 
lie  had  come  to  explain.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
decision  ;  but  that  was  not  discovered  until  long 
afterward.  As  much  mischief  is  worked  by  si- 
lence as  by  speech  at  certain  junctures  of  life. 

Agnes  submitted,  but  she  was  pained  by 
what  seemed  a  want  of  confidence  in  her  dis- 
cretion. Presently,  however,  she  forgot  the 
annoyance,  although  her  curiosity  remained. 
Subsequent  events  heightened  her  curiosity, 
and  puzzled  her  extremely. 

Lady  Oliphant  and  her  sister  quitted  Elvan- 
lee  for  a  destination  which  was  not  made  known 
to  any  of  the  domestics.  They  were  escorted 
by  Dr.  Fairlie,  who  had  ])reviously  made  ar- 
rangements for  relays  of  horses.  They  travel- 
ed by  the  least-frequented  routes  available,  and, 
without  interruption,  reached  Kirkcaldy,  where 
lodgings  had  been  taken  for  them. 

On  the  way  Agnes  had  been  informed  that, 
for  the  better  security  of  her  plans,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  the  mean  while  to  address  her  sis- 
ter as  plain  Mrs.  Malcolm,  and  to  conceal  from 
every  one  their  real  position. 

They  had  not  been  in  the  town  more  than 
half  an  hour  when  Sirs.  ^Malcolm  went  out,  ac- 
companied by  Fairlie.  She  did  not  return  until 
late,  and  then  she  seemed  fatigued  and  excited. 
She  was  sad,  and  yet  full  of  joy. 

She  went  out  again  on  the  following  day,  and 
Agnes  observed  the  same  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner on  her  return.  These  secret  excursions 
were  continued  regularly  for  a  week,  and  the 
doctor  had  called  only  twice  during  that  period. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  was  preparing  to  go  out  as 
usual  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  when  a 
mounted  soldier  drew  rein  before  the  door. 
She  became  pale  at  sight  of  him,  and  she  trem- 
bled when  a  letter  was  handed  in,  addressed  to 
her  in  the  name  she  had  assumed. 


It  was  from  Colonel  Strang ;  but  it  was  only 
to  inform  her,  with  professions  of  sincerest  re- 
spect, that  accident  had  favored  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  whereabout  and  disguise, 
lie  was  using  his  best  endeavors  to  s.ave  tlie  es- 
tates of  Elvanlee  for  her.  She  might  depend 
upon  his  faithful  observance  of  the  privacy  she 
evidently  desired  to  maintain,  and  she  might 
count  upon  him  as  a  friend  ready  to  serve  her 
to  the  utmost  whenever  and  wherever  she  might 
need  help. 

In  the  mean  while  the  special  purpose  of  this 
epistle  was  to  inform  her  that  the  temporary 
success  of  the  chevalier  was  attributed  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  instructions  issued  to  Gener- 
al Cope,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  dis- 
patches intrusted  to  the  late  Sir  Malcolm  Oli- 
pliant.  This  circumstance  imbittered  the  minds 
of  those  in  authority  against  tlie  memory  of  her 
husband  ;  and  Colonel  Strang  therefore  advised 
most  earnestly  that  she  should  take  every  pre- 
caution to  conceal  her  identity  until  he  should 
have  the  happiness  of  telling  her  that  there  was 
no  longer  suspicion  or  opprobrium  attached  to 
the  name  she  bore. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disinterested  than 
this,  but  she  was  not  deceived  by  it.  However, 
the  courier  was  waiting  for  a  reply;  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  with  a  firm  hand  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  colonel's  courtesy,  and  thanks 
for  his  proffered  assistance. 

Except  in  its  brevity,  there  was  no  shade  in 
this  note  of  the  haughtiness  with  which  she  had 
received  the  man  on  his  arrival  at  Elvanlee ; 
there  was  no  hint  even  of  the  wrath  with  which 
she  regarded  him  for  his  conduct  toward  her 
husband. 

Both  letters  were  given  to  Agnes,  who  read 
them,  and  looked  at  her  sister  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

"We  must  leave  this  place,"  said  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm, composedly  ;  "  since  Colonel  Strang  has 
discovered  our  retreat,  I  can  not  feel  contented 
here.  I  fear  him,  and  do  not  well  understand 
why." 

"  I  do,"  said  Agnes,  promptly ;  "  when  you 
first  refused  him,  you  did  not  care  about  him ; 
now  he  wishes  to  renew  his  suit,  and  you  dis- 
like him.  "Why  should  we  not  leave  Scotland 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  ?  You  would  be 
safe  enough  from  him  then." 

Margaret's  head  was  bowed  on  her  hands  in 
silence  for  a  little  while.     Then,  quietly, 

"  I  can  not  leave  Scotland  yet." 

Agnes  did  not  urge  the  suggestion  further ; 
but  the  course  seemed  so  obvious  and  so  sim- 
ple, that  she  concluded  the  sea-et  which  caused 
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its  rejection  must  be  a  ven-  iniportaut  one. 
Naturally,  the  more  important  it  appeared  to 
be,  the  more  eager  she  became  to  understand 
it ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  exert  a  constant 
self-control  in  order  to  restrain  the  inquiries 
which  were  perpetually  rising  to  her  lips. 

Her  silence  was  the  strongest  proof  of  affec- 
tion she  could  have  given ;  for  hers  was  a  na- 
ture of  impulse  and  of  little  depth.  She  was 
not  one  who  could  walk  confidently  in  the  dark. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  did  not  go  out  on  this  day  as 
she  had  intended.  She  waited  until  night ; 
and  when  she  returned,  her  manner  had  settled 
into  the  calmness  of  one  who  had  become  re- 
signed to  an  inevitable  ordeal. 

'•Dr.  Fairlie  is  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Kerr,"  she  said  to  Agnes  ;  "  to-morrow  we 
will  remove  to  Stirling." 

From  that  day  they  continued  to  flit  from 
place  to  jdace  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  they 
were  frequently  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
encampment  of  General  Kerr's  troops.  They 
speedily  became  acquainted  with  the  general 
and  with  his  nephew,  Captain  Laurence  Spence. 
The  latter  took  every  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying Dr.  Fairlie  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs. 
Malcolm — and  her  sister.  At  these  times  Ag- 
nes forgot  to  be  curious  about  Margaret's  move- 
ments. 

But  wherever  they  went,  Colonel  Strang, 
directly  or  indirectly,  found  means  of  intima- 
ting his  knowledge  of  their  place  of  residence, 
and  of  his  faitliful  watch  over  the  interests  of 
Lady  Oliphant. 

Finally,  when  the  chevalier  was  retreating 
toward  the  scene  of  his  disastrous  defeat,  Ciil- 
loden,  Mrs.  Malcolm  occupied  a  substantial  old- 
fashioned  cottage  in  Dunkeld,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Cathedral. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


AFTEK     CCLLODEN. 


The  victory  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  unnecessary  cruelties 
which  would  have  disgraced  a  campaign  of  sav- 
ages. The  north  country  was  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  soldiers,  who,  drunk  with  success, 
and  in  many  cases  fired  by  the  examjjle  of  their 
officers,  thought  only  of  making  a  harvest  of 
their  conquest,  giving  little  or  no  heed  to  the 
claims  of  justice  or  humanity. 

Ilelp'ess  fugitives  were  pursued  and  slaugh- 
tered with  remorseless  encrgj-.  There  was  not 
even  a  pretense  of  trial.     Houses  were  plun- 


dered and  burned  to  the  ground.  Cattle  and 
horses  were  driven  away,  to  be  sold  to  the  first 
bidder  for  a  few  shillings.  Eighteen-pence  was 
a  common  price  for  a  horse,  and  half  a  crown 
was  accounted  dear. 

The  homesteads  of  those  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  rising  were  too  frequently  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  as  those  of  the  malcon- 
tents. Every  thing  depended  on  the  whim  of 
the  dragoons  and  Hessians,  who  were  scouring 
the  land  in  search  of  rebels  and  booty.  Men 
were  hunted  like  rats,  and  killed  whh  as  little 
ceremony.  "Women  and  children  even  suffered 
cruelly  from  the  uncontrolled  excesses  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  penalty  of  death  was  declared  against 
any  who  gave  a  bite  of  bread  or  shelter  to  the 
insurgents ;  and  the  hint  of  a  spiteful  nature, 
or  of  one  desirous  of  screening  himself  by  cast- 
ing suspicion  upon  others,  sufficed  to  consign  a 
household  to  destruction. 

There  was  no  appeal  against  these  outrages. 
The  head-quarters  of  Cumberland  were  fixed 
at  Fort  Augustus,  and  there  riot  and  debauch- 
ery held  high  carnival  unchecked.  President 
Forbes,  the  most  energetic  and  the  most  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  ventured 
to  remind  the  duke  that  his  soldiers  were 
breaking  the  law  of  the  land. 

"The  laws,  my  lord!"  said  his  excellency, 
fiercely.  "  By  G — ,  I'll  make  a  brigade  give 
laws." 

Afterward  he  spoke  of  the  president  as  "  that 
old  woman  who  talked  to  me  about  humanity." 

With  such  sentiments  prevailing  in  the  breast 
of  the  conqueror,  those  who  fell  under  suspicion 
had  little  mercy  to  expect  from  an  appeal  to 
him,  even  when  appeal  might  have  been  per- 
mitted. 

Prince  Charles  was  pursuing  his  perilous 
wanderings  westward.  Thousands  had  proved 
in  death  their  fidelity  to  his  cause.  His  army 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  himself  a  fugitive, 
the  glory  of  his  enterprise  was  sunk  in  a  pitiful 
race  for  life. 

But  all  his  followers  had  not  accepted  the 
defeat  at  Cullodcn  as  final.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  men  in  the  central  Highlands 
were  still  inclined  to  maintain  their  position; 
and  about  a  month  after  the  battle  a  meeting 
of  chiefs  was  held  at  Muirlaggan,  near  the  head 
of  Loch  Arkaig,  in  Lochaber.  It  was  resolved, 
at  the  instigation  of  those  whose  enthusiasm 
blinded  them  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  ven- 
ture, to  make  one  more  desperate  effort  for 
King  James,  and  to  obtain  vengeance  if  not 
victory. 
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The  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  Jlav, 
nnd  the  rising  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  loth  of  the  same  month.  The  jilace  of  ren- 
dezvous was  Auchnacarrv,  in  the  braes  of  Loch- 
nbcr. 

To  check  this  movement,  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
don and  General  Kerr  were  dispatched  to  take 
possession  of  Lochaber. 

The  general  encamped  in  Strathtay,  near 
Diinkciti,  guarding  the  pass  into  the  Lowlands, 
and  awaiting  information  as  to  tlie  manoeuvres 
of  the  insurgents. 

Dr.  Fairlie  and  Captain  Laurence  Spence 
rode  together  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

The  doctor's  good-nature  had  been  put  to 
the  severest  test  lie  had  yet  experienced.  On 
the  way  Spence  had  told  him  of  his  love  for 
Agnes  Murray,  and  he  had  bcsouglit  the  doctor 
to  aid  him  in  his  suit. 

Fairlie  had  been  unreasonably  angry  at  this 
for  a  few  seconds ;  he  was  not  surprised,  how- 
ever, save  at  himself;  and  then  he  had  given  a 
species  of  grunt  which  concealed  a  very  deep 
eigh,  and  remained  silent. 

The  captain — a  youth  of  light  limbs,  high 
spirits,  and  bold  as  a  lion — waited  respectfully 
for  his  friend's  answer,  in  spite  of  the  suspense 
which  he  endured.  He  watched  him  anxious- 
ly, and  observed  that  when  he  was  not  taking 
snuff  he  was  frowning,  as  if  the  request  had 
troubled  him  more  ways  than  one. 

And  so  it  had ;  for,  first,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  Agnes's  relationship,  which  could  not 
be  exi)!ained  without  betraying  her  sister,  and, 
next,  tlicre  were  the  doctor's  own  feelings  to  be 
considered.  As  to  the  first,  he  determined  to 
be  silent  in  tlie  mean  while  ;  and  as  to  the  sec- 
ond, he  determined  to  throw  the  feelings  over- 
board altogether — if  he  could.  lie  owned  to 
himself  now  tli.it  the  girl  had  awakened  the 
affections  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant  in 
him  :  he.  Dr.  Fairlie,  loved  her ! 

"Old  enough  to  be  her  father — it's  clean 
ridiculous,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  striving  to 
find  consolation  for  his  chagiin ;  "she  would 
make  me  miserable  every  hour  of  my  life,  if 
she  were  fool  enough  to  marry  me.  A  coquette 
— what  could  she  ever  care  about  surgery  ? 
But  she's  a  kind-hearted  creature,  though  a 
wee  thing  shallow,  maybe —  I'm  haverin' ;  we 
maun  e'en  take  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  and  let  the 
bonnie  lassie  gang." 

When  they  had  dismounted  at  the  inn  and 
left  their  horses  to  the  care  of  the  hostler,  the 
doctor  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  Captain  Spence, 
and  led  him  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
the  Cathedral. 


"  It's  a  bargain,  sir,"  he  said  presently ;  "  I'll 
do  what  you  want  of  mc,  although  match-mak- 
ing is  no  just  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my 
practice." 

"I  shall  be  your  debtor  for  life,  doctor," 
cried  Spence,  warmly. 

"Which  is  a  big  saying,  meaning  nothing. 
But  Mistress  Agnes  is  a  bonnie  lass,  and  a  good 
lass,  and  you  are  a  decent  sort  of  a  chield ;  so 
I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you,  but  I'll  no  let  you 
bide  my  debtor  so  long  as  you  would  like.  You 
sliall  pay  me  prompt  cash." 

"  Only  show  me  how." 

"  Then  find  out  for  mc  whether  the  Jacobite 
Earl  of  Strathroy  is  living  or  dead." 

"Depend  on  me  for  that.  It  is  certain  he 
did  not  fidl  at  CuUoden,  for  all  the  gentlemen 
who  fell  there,  or  who  were  taken  prisoners, 
have  been  identified." 

The  doctor  shuddered  and  took  snuft". 

"Agh,  the  bare  mention  of  Culloden  gives 
me  a  qualm  in  tlie  stomach,"  he  growled,  giv- 
ing vent  at  once  to  his  irritation  on  this  score 
and  another  —  adding  abruptly,  "You  don't 
doubt  my  loyalty  to  King  George  ?" 

"Assuredly  not." 

"Well,  you  will  not  misunderstand  me," 
Fairlie  proceeded,  with  subdued  vehemence, 
"  when  I  say  that  his  Grace  of  Cumberland  had 
an  easy  victory.  He  had  double  the  number 
of  the  chevalier's  men,  and  they  were  in  good 
condition,  while  the  poor  breekless  deevils  on 
the  other  side  were  hungry  and  weary.  He 
could  not  help  winning,  and,  having  won,  his 
mighty  highness  would  have  done  just  as  much 
service  to  the  country  if  he  had  spared  us  the 
butcherings  of  defenseless  fugitives  that  are 
going  on.  Even  the  helpless  women-folk  do 
not  escape,  and,  d — n  it,  sir,  that's  more  than 
enough  to  make  even  a  doctor's  blood  curdle." 

"But  these  extreme  measures  may  be  ex- 
cused by  the  fact  that  the  rebellion  is  not  yet 
extinguished." 

"Nothing  can  excuse  them,  sir.  Because 
two  or  three  dozen  fools  want  to  die,  sword  in 
hand,  rather  than  take  their  chance  of  a  wud- 
die,  that's  no  reason  why  the  whole  country 
should  be  given  over  to  the  ravages  of  con- 
scienceless mercenaries." 

"But  you  forget,  doctor,"  said  Spence,  as 
mildly  as  possible — for  his  own  reasons  be  did 
not  wish  to  excite  the  passions  of  his  com- 
panion, who  seemed  to  be  unusually  irritable 
at  present — "you  forget  that  only  this  morning 
General  Kerr  received  sure  intelligence  that  the 
remnants  of  the  clans,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  are  gathering  in  Lochaber.     A  force 
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like  that,  Lacked  by  the  mountain  fa*tnesses, 
may  harass  the  peace  of  the  country  for  a  long 
time  yet." 

"  If  the  auld  fool  is  living,  Strathroy  will  be 
there,"  commented  Fairlie,  his  thoughts  divert- 
ed into  a  new  channel. 

'•Was  it  not  with  him  that  the  traitor,  Sir 
Malcolm  Oliphant,  was  connected  ?" 

Spence  had  made  this  inquiry  in  the  hope  of 
still  further  diverting  the  doctor's  thoughts  from 
the  main  subject  of  vexation  ;  but  he  found  that 
he  had  touched  a  still  more  sensitive  chord. 

"He"s  dead — a  year  ago — let  him  be,"  was 
the  gruff  response. 

'•Then  you  are  not  aware  of  the  rumor  that 
he  is  still  alive  ?" 

"Eh — eh?"  ejaculated  Fairlie,  startled  and 
thrown  off  his  guard.  Then,  with  additional 
grnffness,  to  conceal  the  discomfort  he  felt : 
"It's  nonsense.  He  was  shot  in  attempting 
to  escape,  and  drowned  into  the  bargain.  I 
saw  the  report  myself,  and,  what  is  more,  I  had 
private  information  from  the  second  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Tifjer,  who  commanded  the  pursuing 
party." 

"Such  was  the  report  at  the  time;  and, 
whether  true  or  not,  it  was  an  unhappy  busi- 
ness, for  I  am  told  that  he  was  a  brave  fel- 
low." 

"Brave!"  and  at  that  the  doctor  resumed 
something  of  his  kindly  humor.  "You  know 
Sergeant  Coupland,  who  has  been  doing  such 
wonders  under  your  uncle,  General  Kerr?" 

"Yes,  the  shrewdest  and  boldest  man  in  our 
regiment." 

"Well — "(and  the  doctor  took  snuff  com- 
placently), "if  Oliphant  had  been  living,  and 
placed  under  similar  circumstances,  he  would 
have  rivaled  your  pet,  Coupland." 

"  By-the-way,  what  became  of  his  widow  ?" 

The  doctor  coughed,  and  stooped  to  fasten 
his  gaiter. 

"His  widow? — oh,  she  is  in  Scotland  still,  I 
believe — somewhere,  hiding  herself  under  an 
assumed  name.  But  here  wc  are  at  Mrs. 
Malcolm's  gate,  and  we  are  forgetting  your  af- 
fairs. Wait  here  until  I  call  you.  I  pledge 
my  word  that,  say  in  ten  minutes,  I  will  let 
you  know  your  fate." 

"My  happiness  is  in  your  hands,  doctor." 

"That's  a  pity,  for  happiness  is  such  a  brit- 
tle article  that  it  is  never  safe  in  the  owner's 
possession,  and  it  is  altogether  at  hazard  when 
another  has  the  keeping  of  it." 

He  opened  the  gate,  and  passed  up  the  trim 
pathway  to  the  door,  which  was  protected  by  a 
large  porch,     lioscs  and  honeysuckle  climbing 


over  the  wood-work  gave  the  entrance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bower. 

"So  I  am  to  add  another  branch  to  my  pro- 
fession," he  reflected,  while  waiting  for  the 
door  to  open,  "  and  I  am  to  become  the  healer 
of  broken  hearts  as  well  as  of  broken  limbs. 
Ah,  happy  middle  age "  (this,  sadly  enough), 
"when  one  becomes  the  confidant  of  fond 
youth,  without  any  suspicion  that  middle  age  it- 
self might  become  a  wooer,  and  do  a  little  busi- 
ness on  its  own  account." 

He  was  ushered  into  the  parlor,  the  win- 
dow of  which  overlooked  the  garden  and  the 
gate. 

Agnes  came  to  him  in  a  great  hurry,  and  he 
took  her  hands  with  such  a  droll  assumption 
of  paternal  familiarity  to  mask  the  lover's  gen- 
tleness, the  wonder  was  that  a  sharp-sighted 
young  lady  should  hav&  remained  unconscious 
of  his  real  sentiments.  There  was  an  honest 
disregard  of  self  in  all  his  actions,  which  en- 
abled him  to  find  in  the  happiness  of  others 
compensation  even  for  the  sacrifice  of  his 
brightest  dreams  to  the  service  of  a  rival. 
1  That  was  what  blinded  her. 
1  "  Ah,  my  child,  how  do  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day?" he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes  earnestly, 
although  he  was  smiling  cunningly  all  the  time. 
I  "  Still  pale  ;  why  tiiere  has  not  been  a  blossom 
on  your  cheeks — let  me  see — since  you  last 
saw  Captain  Spence." 

I  "What  could  Captain  Spence  have  to  do 
with  my  looking  well  or  ill  ?"  she  retorted,  try- 
ing to  hide  a  little  petulance  with  a  forced 
laugh. 

"Oh  dear  me,  nothing  —  nothing  in  the 
world!"  he  said,  with  mock  contrition,  and,  as 
if  purely  from  habit,  feeling  lier  pulse  while  he 
studied  her  features  attentively.  "And  how 
has  3-our  sister  been  since  I  last  saw  her?" 

She  seemed  disappointed  at  this  sudden 
change  of  subject,  but  replied  prom])tly, 

"  Much  as  usual ;  kind  and  generous  to  me  ; 
firm  and  calm  in  bearing  her  own  misfortunes. 
But  do  you  know,  doctor,  her  manner  iterplex- 
es  me  cxceedingl}'." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  ever  since  poor  Malcolm's  horrible 
death  she  has  been  at  times  in  the  most  miser- 
able of  humors,  and  again  in  the  gayest,  with- 
out any  ajiparant  cause  for  either.  A  week 
ago  she  confessed  that  there  was  an  important 
secret  to  be  disclosed  to  me  soon,  and  that  you 
were  the  only  person  besides  herself  who  knew 
the  nature  of  it.      I  wonder  what  it  is  ?" 

"So  do  I"  (coughing  dryly);  "but  I  am 
thinking   of  yourself — pulse    irregular,  mind 
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troubled — digestion  out  of  oider.     Humph,  I 
think  I  know  the  cause." 

"I  am  much  better  now,  tiiank  you,"  she 
Baid  quickly  ;  and  tlien,  quite  carelessly,  "By- 
the-way,  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  where  is  Cap- 
tain Sj)cnce  now  ?" 

"I  will  be  able  tell  you  all  about  him  pres- 
ently," and  the  doctor  sighed  gently  as  he 
glanced  out  at  the  window,  and  saw  the  captain 
impatiently  pacing  backward  and  forward  in 
front  of  the  gate. 

"  You  are  not  so  well  as  you  wish  me  to  be- 
lieve, and  I  wish  you  to  sit  down  and  describe 
the  sensations  you  have  experienced  during 
the  last  five  weeks." 

"  How  can  I  do  that  ?  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me"  (blushing,  awkward,  and  sit- 
ting down  as  he  directed,  but  praying  for  some 
opportunity  to  escape  the  ordeal  to  wliich  he 
•was  about  to  subject  her). 

"I  want  to  prescribe  for  you,  my  child,  and 
I  must  first  know  the  symptoms  of  your  ailment. 
It  is  just  five  weeks  since  I  was  here,  and 
Spence  with  me — that  was  before  the  Cullodcn 
affair.  Since  then  you  have  suflered  a  certain 
languor  at  times." 

"Yes,  but  every  body  does,"  laugliing. 
"  Quite  so  ;  most  people  do  at  one  period  or 
another.     But   you   have   also   suffered   from 
anxiety  and  depression." 
"  Yes,"  hesitatingly. 
"About  what  ?     Not  my  safety?" 
"I  don't  quite  know  what  it  was  about." 
"Did  it  concern  your  sister?" 
"No — it  concerned  nobody,"  Still  laughing, 
but  biting  her  lips  with  vexation. 

"And  Nobody  is  always  a  lover — did  I  tell 
you  that  Captain  Spence  has  been  wounded  ?" 
"Not  seriously  ?■' she  cried,  starting,  and  for- 
getting every  thing  else. 

"  Very  seriously,"  said  the  doctor,  with  mock 
solemnity  ;  "  he  will  carry  the  mark  of  it  to  his 
grave ;  but  it  will  not  shorten  his  life,  and  I 
may  say  that  he  is  now  beyond  actual  danger." 
"Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  she  said,  eagerly, 
and  her  face  brightening. 

"Quite  sure,"  replied  tlie  malicious  friend, 
smiling;  "I  see  you  are  interested  in  the  cap- 
tain's weltiire." 

"Very  much,"  and  at  the  confession  she  bit 
her  lip  and  endeavored  to  explain  ;  "  that  is, 
you  know — of  course,  he  is  a  great  friend  of — 
my  sister." 

"  Just  that,  just  that,  and  maintains  his 
friendship  with  her  by  proxy,  eh  ?  However, 
to-day  he  has  some  business  with  her  which  he 
must  transact  personally.     He  has  a  great  re- 


1  spect  for  Jlrs.  Malcolm,  and  often  speaks  of 
jher." 

"Of  Margaret?"  said  Agnes,  with  evident 
disappointment. 

"Yes  ;  but  as  you  arc  interested  in  him,  you 
shall  be  the  first  to  judge  of  his  convalescence." 
He  threw  open   the  window,  beckoned,  and 
in  another  moment  Si)ence  was  in  the  room. 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  nodded.  The  cap- 
tain accepted  the  signal  as  indicative  of  suc- 
cess, and,  without  more  ado,  he  attempted  to 
embrace  the  bewildered  lady. 

But  she  recovered  herself  at  that  moment, 
and,  drawing  back,  observed,  sarcastically, 

"As  you  have  particular  business  with  my 
sister,  Captain  Spence,  please  do  not  let  us  de- 
tain you.     She  is  in  the  next  room." 

The  captain  halted,  looked  sheepishly  at 
Fairlie,  and  began  to  think  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take. But  his  friend  still  smiled,  and  that  em- 
boldened him, 

"I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  see  her  unless 
with  your  permission  to  ask  her  sanction  to  our 
marriage,"  he  said. 

She  blushed  and  trembled ;  he  advanced, 
and  this  time  she  did  not  resist  his  embrace. 

"And  with  a  furious  charge  of  small-arms, 
the  cavalry  won  the  day,"  muttered  the  doctor, 
taking  snuff  and  bidding  farewell  to  his  own 
hopes. 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Malcolm  entered.  She 
stood  astounded  by  the  singular  position  of  af- 
fairs, and  looked  at  Fairlie  for  an  explanation. 
"It  means,  madam,"  he  said,  answering  the 
look,  "  that  there  has  been  a  steady  giege  of 
nine  months ;  the  garrison  held  out  bravely, 
but  has  been  at  length  taken  by  storm  and 
obliged  to  surrender  unconditionally." 

"It  means,  madam,"  added  Spence,  frankly, 
while  Agnes  hung  her  head,  "  that  I  have  come 
to  ask  you,  as  the  sister  and  guardian  of  this 
lady,  to  resign  your  charge  to  me." 

Margaret  did  not  reply.  She  had  suspected 
this,  and  feared  it. 

"  How  shall  I  answer  them  ?"  she  whispered 
to  Fairlie  ;  "were  my  father  to  learn  that  Ag- 
nes, like  me,  was  to  become  the  wife  of  one  of 
his  enemies,  it  would  madden  him." 

"  Your  refusal  will  make  them  both  wretch- 
ed. Remember,  they  love  each  other.  Y'ou 
can  not  deny  them." 

With  what  honest  sincerity  he  pleaded  for 
his  rival ;  and  yet  he  felt  half  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  the  pain  which  he  strove  so  bravely  to 
overcome.  In  his  eagerness  to  satisfy  himself 
of  his  own  honesty,  he  forgot  the  caution  which 
would  have  prompted  him  to  say — "bid  them 
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hope  and  -wait."  He  had  a  vague  sense  that 
such  should  have  been  his  answer;  but  he 
thrust  it  aside,  and  what  seemed  to  him  the 
selfish  aching  in  his  own  breast  compelled  him 
to  demand  for  the  lovers  an  unconditional  con- 
sent. 

How  they  admired  him !  How  they  blessed 
him,  and  how  blind  they  were  to  the  suffering 
■which  all  this  cost  him ! 

"  You  advise  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Malcolm,  with  a 
sad  smile.  "I  see  this  is  a  conspiracy,  and  I 
must  yield." 

Agnes  flung  her  arms  round  Margaret's  neck 
with  a  profusion  of  tenderness. 

"Thank yon,  Madge,  thank  you,"  she  cried  ; 
"  I  was  almost  jealous  of  your  hesitation." 

"But  there  is  a  condition — " 

"VTe  accept  it,"  interrupted  Spencc,  gayly. 

"  It  is  you,  Agnes,  who  must  accept  it. 
You  must  promise  me,  for  the  sake  of  Captain 
Spence,  that  you  will  not  become  his  wife  until 
General  Kerr  agrees  to  join  your  hands." 

The  poor  doctor  was  glad  in  his  heart  that 
she  had  been  blessed  with  sense  enough  to  ob- 
serve the  caution  he  had  abandoned. 

"  That  will  be  as  soon  as  wc  make  our  en- 
gagement known  to  him,"  said  Spence,  again 
breaking  in. 

Margaret  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  sister, 
and  Agnes  returned  tlie  gaze  with  a  curious 
expression,  as  if  seeking  the  motive  of  the  con- 
dition. Then,  as  if  overcoming  some  unworthy 
doubt,  she  answered,  impulsively, 

"I  agree  to  your  condition,  Madge,  freely." 

"  Then  we  are  all  quite  well  now,"  said  the 
doctor,  paternally ;  "  and  you  young  folk  can 
take  an  airing  in  the  garden  while  we  old  folk 
have  a  crack  together  about  your  affairs.  I 
will  come  out  to  you  presently,  and  I  promise 
beforehand  that  I  will  not  find  you." 

The  lovers  laughed,  and  made  their  escape. 


CHArTER  XII. 

A  MESSAGE   FBOM   THE   CAMP. 

"  I  HAVE  done  right,  since  it  has  made  them 
happy,"  was  Margaret's  reflection  as  she  saw 
Agnes  and  Spence  pass  the  window. 

She  turned  eagerly  to  the  doctor,  who  was 
carefully  shutting  the  door. 

"What  news  do  you  bring  me  from  Malcolm?" 

He  raised  his  hand  wamingly. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  body  of  that 
name  er.ccpt  yourself,"  he  rejoined,  cautiously ; 
"but  I  am  in  a  position  to  tell  you  something 
of  a  person  named  Coupland." 


"  Wc  are  quite  safe  here  "  (a  little  impatient- 
l.v). 

"  Cautious  habits  save  remorse ;  that's  a 
good  rule  to  go  by  at  all  times,  and  more  es- 
pecially when  our  lives  are  at  stake.  Coupland 
is  well,  and  his  wild  scheme  has  succeeded  bet- 
ter than  we  dared  to  hope." 

She  drew  breath  relieved. 
"Tliat  is  good  news,  and  helps  me  to  bear 
the  unpleasant  surprise  I  had  this  morning." 

"What  was  that?" 

"A  note  from  Colonel  Strang  to  say  that  he 
would  visit  me  to-day.  That  man  haunts  me 
like  an  evil  shadow.  How  can  I  receive  him 
without  showing  that  I  loathe  him  ?" 

"  Don't  do  that,  above  all  things.  Be  patient 
only  for  a  few  weeks — perhaps  a  few  dajs  more, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  relieve  you  of  his  im- 
portunities, and  to  tell  you  that  Coupland  is 
free  to  declare  himself." 

"  I  will  try  ;  but  tell  me  of  Malcolm.  I  can 
do  any  thing  that  is  necessary  for  his  safetj-." 

"Of  Coupland,  you  mean?"  persisted  Fair- 
lie,  and  proceeded  in  an  undertone — "Well, 
you  remember  that  when  I  fished  him  out  of 
the  water  and  carried  him  to  the  cottage  where 
you  saw  him,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  the  Government  troops,  and,  as 
a  common  soldier,  prove  his  fidelity  to  the  cause 
for  wliicli  he  had  taken  arms." 

"It  was  a  noble 'thought,  and  he  has  carried 
it  into  action  bravely,"  she  said,  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  admiration;  "but  I  think  it 
might  have  been  happier  for  him  and  for  me  if 
he  had  escaped  with  me  to  another  land,  as  wc 
prayed  him  to  do." 

"It  was  a  mad  thought,  you  and  I  decided 
at  the  time;  and  now  we  must  acknowledge 
our  blindness.  His  services  have  made  him  a 
favorite  with  every  officer  of  the  regiment,  and 
have  won  for  him  the  special  regard  of  Gener- 
al Kerr.  He  is  now  Sergeant  Coupland,  and  I 
would  not  be  very  much  astonished  if  he  should 
obtain  a  commission  before  long." 

"  Then  he  was  right,  doctor,  and  it  was  wisest 
as  it  was  bravest  to  give  this  proof  of  his  trutli ; 
for,  without  friend  or  favor,  he  is  winning  his 
way  back  to  the  position  of  trust  and  honor  of 
which  he  was  so  unjustly  deprived.  Ah,  doc- 
tor, you  make  me  very  happy.  I  begin  to  see 
the  end  of  all  this  wretciicd  masquerading." 

"I  hope  it  is  close  at  hand,  but — wc  are  not 
through  the  wood  yet." 

"How?     Is  there  still  danger?"  , 

"Great  danger.  I  have  submitted  a  state- 
ment of  his  case  to  Forbes,  and  besought  his 
intercession.     But  in  the  mean  while  Cumber- 
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land's  dragoons  and  Hessians  settle  every  thing 
in  tlicir  own  way." 

"  But  they  would  not  harm  one  wlio  has 
shown  himself  a  true  comrade?"  she  cried, 
brcatiilessly. 

'•That  is  just  where  tlic  trouble  lies,"  ob- 
served the  doctor,  taking  snuff  with  ostentatious 
placidity,  to  hide  his  real  anxiety;  "but  you 
must  not  alarm  yourself;  and  you  must  look 
steadily  at  the  position  of  affairs.  Were  lie 
identified  before  the  council  has  declared  him 
an  innocent  man,  his  presence  in  the  ranks  of 
General  Kerr  would  only  win  for  him  the  fate 
of  a  sjiy." 

Site  raised  a  hand  to  sliade  her  eyes,  and  re- 
mained quite  still.  Her  clieeks  became  a  shade 
l)a!cr  than  before,  but  otherwise  she  displayed 
no  sign  of  the  terror  which  was  agitating  her 
heart. 

''Docs  he  know  this?"  she  said  at  length, 
huskily. 

"Ay,  as  well  as  myself;  for  he,  like  me,  has 
seen  men,  who  might  have  been  blameless  as  I 
am,  dragged  to  the  front  of  a  file  of  soldiers  and 
sliot  within  half  an  hour  of  the  accusation  being 
made  against  them." 

A  slight  tremor  passed  over  her  at  tliis,  and 
again  she  remained  silent  for  a  little  while. 
Tiien,  inquiringly, 

"We  can  do  nothing?" 

"Absolutely  nothing  more  than  pray  tliat 
Forbes  may  obtain  a  speedy  decision  of  the 
council.  I  do  not  fear  discovery,  however,  and 
only  make  you  aware  of  the  peril  of  it  that  you 
may  be  more  guarded  in  your  dealings  with 
Strang,  who  comes,  I  believe,  straight  from 
Fort  Augustus  with  instructions  from  the  duke 
for  General  Kerr." 

"I  will  be  careful,"  was  all  she  said;  but 
the  misery  of  her  position  seemed  to  be  inten- 
sified by  the  proximity  of  relief. 

It  was  a  bitter  fate  to  which  she  had  sub- 
mitted. For  nearly  a  whole  year  she  had  been 
a  widow,  without  a  widow's  freedom — a  wife 
without  the  protection  of  a  husband.  She  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  from  place  to  place,  to 
hide  her  name,  and  to  endure  the  attentions 
of  a  man  she  hated,  because  a  too  firm  repulse 
given  to  him  might  have  obliged  her  to  flee  the 
land  where  her  husband  was  struggling  to  win 
back  his  honor.  More,  it  might  have  aroused 
suspicion,  which  it  was  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  suppress.  She  had  been  obliged  to 
endure  the  bitterest  of  all  humiliations  to  an 
honest  mind — that  of  being  compelled  to  prac- 
tice constant  dissimulation. 

While  suffering  from   all  this,  she  was  tor- 


tured by  the  dread  that  any  hour  might  bring 
her  tidings  of  the  death  of  husband  or  father, 
or  both.  Every  skirmish  that  occurred,  every 
rumor  tiiat  she  heard,  was  tlic  source  of  exqui- 
site pain  to  her.  She  had  no  friend  to  whom 
she  could  utter  her  anguish,  and  so  find  relief; 
for  she  shrank  from  the  bare  possil>ility  of  in- 
volving Agnes  in  the  annoyance  and  danger  to 
which  she  was  herself  exposed,  by  making  her 
a  party  to  the  wild  project  which  Oiijihant  had 
adopted. 

She  endured  bravely ;  she  smiled  often  when 
her  heart  was  aching  most  keenly  ;  and  only  at 
night,  when  alone  in  her  chamber,  she  wept  sad 
tears  as  she  looked  at  the  mighty  influences 
which  rose  between  her  and  happiness,  and  felt 
how  little  strength  she  had  to  cope  with  them. 

She  asked  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  Strath- 
roy,  and  the  doctor  told  her  about  the  project- 
ed rising  in  Lochaber.  That  was  enough  ;  she 
knew  her  father's  nature  too  well  to  have  any 
doubt  of  his  whereabout  now,  if  he  were  alive. 

Her  maid  brought  the  intimation  that  a  man 
named  Johnstone  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

"Send  him  here!"  said  JIargaret,  quickly. 

"That  is  from  tlie  camp,"  observed  the  doc- 
tor; "I  hope  your  correspondence  may  not  be- 
tray us  some  day.  When  you  have  read  your 
letter  you  will  find  me  in  the  garden." 

And  the  doctor  quitted  the  room  as  Neil 
Johnstone,  the  old  servant  of  Elvanlee,  enter- 
ed. Neil  had  discovered  his  master's  secret, 
and,  determined  not  to  be  separated  from  him, 
he  had  obtained  an  engagement  in  the  canteen 
of  the  regiment,  and  he  was  now  the  chief  man- 
ager of  it.  His  services  proved  invaluable  to 
the  husband  and  wife,  who  during  the  period 
of  suspense  had  found  no  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing. Johnstone  had  acted  as  courier,  and  hith- 
erto he  had  accomplished  his  task  without  dis- 
covery. 

As  Mrs.  Malcolm  received  the  letter  he  novr 
presented,  her  face  glowed  with  pleasure.  For 
the  moment  all  the  terrors  which  surrounded 
her  were  forgotten.  She  took  Johnstone's 
hand,  thanking  him  with  an  earnestness  that 
made  the  old  man  proud,  and  inspired  him 
with  the  courage  to  risk  any  thing  to  atVord  her 
so  much  joy.  He  was  to  wait  for  an  answer, 
and  as  be  had  to  see  about  a  barrel  of  whisky 
"up  the  town,"  which  was  his  ostensible  mis- 
sion to  Dunkeld,  as  he  informed  his  mistress, 
he  went  off  on  that  errand,  promising  to  return 
speedily. 

She  opened  the  letter.  The  sight  of  the 
words  dazzled  her  eyes  as  if  the  sunlight  had 
flashed  in  them,  blinding  her  with  its  gloiy. 
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As  she  read,  she  almost  fancied  that  his  voice 
was  audible :  she  had  never  known  how  sweet 
a  sound  it  was  until  left  with  only  memory's 
echo  of  it. 

"My  own  wife — "' 

She  kissed  the  insensible  paper,  and  answer- 
ed the  words,  "Ay,  Malcolm,  always  yours." 

''  My  own  wife — nearly  a  whole  year  has 
passed  since  we  were  together.  Scarcely  a 
year,  and  yet  a  dreary  age  of  misery  and  sus- 
pense has  been  concentrated  in  that  brief 
space," 

She  paused,  dwelling  upon  every  word. 
Was  their  separation  so  short  as  that,  and  she 
had  grown  so  very  old  ?  Only  a  year  since  she 
had  watched  by  his  bedside  in  the  cottage, 
waiting  for  the  end.  Only  a  year  since  he  had 
risen,  as  it  were,  from  the  arms  of  death,  pale 
and  feeble,  but  strong  in  the  great  ambition 
which  quickened  him. 

"As  a  common  soldier,"  he  had  said,  "  I 
will  take  senice  for  King  George,  and  in  the 
ranks  I  will  win  back  my  honor  or  die." 

She  had  not  had  the  heart  to  dissuade  him 
very  strongly,  for  she  had  seen  that  it  was  this 
hope  which  had  given  hira  life.  So,  when  she 
had  been  alarmed  by  learning  that  Colonel 
Strang  had  discovered  her  retreat,  IMalcolm  had 
gone  away.  Since  then  he  had  found  some  dis- 
traction for  his  thoughts  in  the  excitement  of 
battle,  of  hazard  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp, 
and  in  the  wild  joy  of  feeling  that  ever}'  new 
venture  brought  him  one  step  nearer  to  the 
goal. 

But  to  her  there  had  been  left  only  the  bit- 
ter dread  of  unknown  calamities  which  length- 
en hours. 

"Ah,  Malcolm,"  she  sighed,  "it  has  been  a 
long  year." 

Then  she  read  on  : 

"But  the  hour  of  our  triumph  is  near.  I 
have  returned  to-day  successful  from  an  expe- 
dition which  nobody  but  myself  would  under- 
take. The  general  has  publicly  acknowledged 
my  services  to  the  Government ;  and,  thanks  to 
his  favor,  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  able  to 
declare  myself,  and  to  claim  the  reversion  of 
the  sentence  so  hastily  pronounced  upon  me. 
Be  glad,  then,  for  our  separation  will  only  en- 
dure a  little  while  longer.  Commend  me  to 
our  sister  Agnes  and  to  your  own  good  thought. 

"Your  true  lover  and  husband, 

"Malcolm." 

\S"hen  she  had  read  this  many  times,  finding 
with  each  perusal  new  pleasure  from  its  tidings, 
she  sat  down  to  write  the  response. 


She  had  just  taken  the  pen  in  hand,  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  domestic  announced, 

"  Colonel  Strang." 

Margaret  hastily  concealed  Malcolm's  letter 
and  rose  to  receive  the  visitor.  She  was  flush- 
ed, and  unable  to  control  her  agitation  alto- 
gether. 

The  colonel,  perceiving  these  signs  at  his 
entrance,  accepted  them  as  auguries  of  his 
success. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DANGER. 

CoLOXEL  Strang  delivered  his  salutations 
with  an  air  of  the  profoundest  respect.  The 
lady  acknowledged  them  with  studied  polite- 
ness. The  gentleman's  reverence  was  low ; 
the  lady's  courtesy  was  perfect  in  dignity  and 
grace. 

There  was  a  little  awkwardness  on  both  sides ; 
he  feeling  that  the  reception  was  somewhat  cold 
in  its  exceeding  courtesy ;  she  nerving  herself 
to  play  the  difficult  part  assigned  to  her,  dread- 
ing to  advance  too  far,  or  not  fiir  enough,  and 
trembling  lest  htj  should  penetrate  the  mask 
and  discover  her  real  sentiments  toward  him. 

But  his  vanity  helped  her.  He  recovered 
self-possession  instantly,  and  although  his  de- 
meanor was  grave,  his  eyes  glistened  with  ad- 
miration. Tiie  pallor  of  her  face  contrasting 
with  the  deep  mourning  in  which  she  was 
dressed,  rendered  her  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
he  thought.  The  passion  which  she  had  in- 
spired in  his  breast — a  passion  potent  enough 
to  endure  separation  and  coldness — hindered 
his  perception  of  trivial  circumstances,  which 
on  other  occasions  would  have  roused  his  sus- 
picions. The  passion  prompted  him  to  mag- 
nify the  slightest  indication  of  favor,  and  his 
vanity  accepted  the  distorted  view  without 
questioning  its  correctness. 

"  I  regret,  madam,"  he  said,  in  the  softest 
accent,  "  to  find  that  time  has  not  yet  removed 
the  traces  of  your  sorrow.  I  trust  that  my 
abrupt  intrusion  does  not  distress  you.  I  know 
that  my  presence  must  recall  painful  recollec- 
tions, which  I  would  give  much  to  enable  you 
to  forget." 

Stilted  as  the  address  was,  it  was  sincere 
enough.  She  eagerly  seized  the  suggestion  he 
had  made  for  the  explanation  of  her  discom- 
posure at  his  appearance. 

"  You  arc  considerate,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  ; 
but  jou  will  excuse  my  agitation  since  you  un- 
derstand its  cause." 
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"I  am  chagrined  to  have  disturbed  you, 
however  slightly.  Believe  me,  nothing  would 
have  tempted  me  to  hazard  giving  you  pain 
but  my  anxiety  for  your  safety." 

"My  safety? — with  what  peril  am  I  threat- 
ened?" (watching  him  narrowly). 

"There  is  peril  everywhere  to  the  friends  of 
the  rebels,  and  a  petticoat  is  not  privileged  in 
the  eyes  of  his  Grace  of  Cumberland.  The 
mother  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Countess  of 
Strathallan,  and  other  ladies  have  been  already 
sent  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  If  it  became 
known  that  Mistress  Malcolm,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  friendship  of  General 
Kerr,  was  none  other  than  the  widow  of  the 
traitor  Oliphant  and  the  daughter  of  Strathroy, 
imprisonment  would  follow  certainly — perhaps 
something  worse." 

lie  spoke  with  grave  emphasis,  and  with  an 
evident  interest  in  her  welfare. 

"  But  I  have  pei-petrated  no  crime — betrayed 
no  secret,"  she  exclaimed,  amazed,  and  curious 
to  know  what  might  follow  this  gloomy  prelude. 
"The  law  will  protect  me." 

"The  gibbet  and  the  musket  are  the  only 
lawgivers  of  the  hour,  and  we  have  no  time  to 
regulate  their  measures  nicely.  Your  crime, 
madam,  is  your  kinship  with  the  two  most  no- 
torious of  the  rebels." 

That  made  her  tremble  a  little,  although  she 
answered  firmly — 

"But  one  of  them  is — dead." 

"That  is  so," he  replied  quietly,  yet  with  the 
tone  of  one  who  is  pronouncing  a  conclusive 
argument.  "I  know  it,  for  I  wis  with  the 
party  who  pursued  Oliphant,  and  I  saw  his 
unhappy  end.  But,  absurd  as  it  maj'  seem,  a 
report  has  been  received  that  he  is  still  alive — 
nay,  more,  that  he  is  the  chief  agent  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  is  at  present  in  the  camp  of  Gen- 
eral Kerr  as  a  spy." 

Something  bounded  in  her  throat ;  her  heart 
seemed  to  pause  for  an  instant,  and  then  it  beat 
wildly.  But  tapping  the  table  with  her  fingers, 
she  answered,  smiling  feebly, 

'■  That  is  a  very  singular  report.  What  will 
be  the  consequence  of  it  ?" 

"The  general  is  so  far  convinced  that  there 
is  some  truth  in  this  invention  that  he  is  about 
to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  camp. 
Every  man  will  be  examined,  and  the  first  who 
fails  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  will  be  shot 
on  the  instant." 

She  found  it  very  hard  to  subdue  her  emo- 
tion— very  difficult  to  restrain  the  cry  of  alarm 
that  was  ringing  in  her  brain,  and  to  speak  with 
even  an  appearance  of  calmness. 


He  was  observing  her  compassionately,  and 
yet  with  a  lurking  inquiry  which  the  slightest  in- 
discretion  on  her  part  would  have  transformed 
into  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

'•  But  why  tell  me  of  these  horrors  ?"  she 
said,  with  affected  carelessness — displayed  only 
by  the  exertion  of  her  utmost  strength  "  I 
am  not  interested." 

He  was  satisfied,  because  he  wished  to  be  so. 
His  vanity  helped  her  there  again. 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  proceeded  gently. 
"I  fear  you  are  too  deeply  interested.  The 
inquiry  which  is  now  afoot  may — most  likely 
will — lead  to  your  identification.  That  is  why 
I  am  here — to  warn  you." 

"I  am  afraid  the  warning  will  not  shield  me 
from  danger." 

"I  have  not  come  to  warn  you  only,  but  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  one  near  who  has  the 
power,  and  who  is  resolved  to  protect  you  at 
any  hazard — if  you  will  permit  him." 

She  rose  slowly  to  her  feet.  The  crisis 
which  she  had  anticipated  had  come  much 
more  rapidly  than  she  could  have  divined. 

"I  am  grateful  to  the  friend  who  would  help 
me  through  this  trial ;  but  I  can  not,  and  will 
not  allow  any  one  to  be  involved  in  my  dis- 
tress." 

"But  the  friend  of  whom  I  speak  would 
count  himself  happy  to  die  in  the  eflTort  to  se- 
cure your  safety.  And  I  shall  venture  all — 
my  position,  my  reputation  —  every  thing  for 
your  sake." 

"Colonel  Strang  I"  she  cried,  drawing  back 
affrighted  by  the  sudden  impetuosity  of  his 
manner,  while  she  could  no  longer  affect  to 
misunderstand  him. 

"Forgive  me,  madam,"  he  said,  penitently. 
"I  have  startled  you.  I  am  too  blunt  a  sol- 
dier to  be  a  politic  wooer.  But  the  devotion 
with  which  I  have  watched  your  movements, 
and,  unknown  to  yon,  guarded  you  from  harm 
— the  silence  with  which  I  have  respected  your 
time  of  mourning,  should  be  some  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  passion.  You  can  not  deny  my 
suit,  for  my  protection  is  necessary  to  you  and 
to  your  sister." 

She  averted  her  f:tce  to  bide  from  him  the 
expression  of  repugnance  and  alarm  which  his 
proposal  excited  in  spite  of  herself. 

Again  he  misinterpreted  the  movement  as 
one  fixvorable  to  his  suit,  and  he  advanced  to 
take  her  hand. 

'•  I  am  grateful  to  you,  sir,  for  your  friend- 
ship," she  said,  hastily,  "but  I  must  appeal  to 
your  generosity,  and  beseech  you  not  to  repeat 
this  proposal." 
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He  regarded  her  searchingly,  but  his  voice 
was  subdued  and  courteous. 

"  I  understand  —  I  have  been  too  abrupt. 
Forgive  me  ;  I  will  be  more  careful  next  time. 
Meanwhile,  give  me  leave  to  think  that  I  have 
a  right  to  defend  you."' 

How  she  longed  to  say  "No" — loud  and  de- 
cisive. But  that  would  be  to  make  him  an  en- 
emy at  once,  and  for  ilalcolm's  sake  she  dare 
not  do  that.  She  only  said,  huskily,  while  her 
whole  nature  was  stung  by  the  humiliation  of 
ber  position, 

"  I  can  not  pretend,  sir,  to  control  your 
thoughts.' 

"Thank  yon  ;  I  am  content  even  with  that 
slight  admission," he  cried,  elated.  "It  is  my 
humor  to  look  upon  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  when  you  have  had  time  to 
think  that  I  alone  stand  between  you  and  your 
foes,  that  I  alone  can  restore  you  to  freedom 
and  to  fortune,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  throw 
aside  these  melancholy  widow's  weeds.  When 
you  are  my  wife,  the  services  I  have  rendered 
to  the  Government  will  recover  for  you  the 
lands  of  Elvanlee." 

That  was  one  of  her  attractions  in  his  eyes  ; 
and  she  sickened  under  the  restraint  she  was 
obliged  to  exercise.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
impending  inspection  of  which  he  had  informed 
her,  she  would  have  risked  every  consequence, 
and  finally  dismissed  him. 

"You  misunderstand,"  she  faltered,  and  he 
interrupted  her,  smiling. 

"No,  no,  I  understand  perfectly  the  delicacy 
of  your  position,  and,  believe  me,  I  respect  it. 
But  when  next  we  meet  I  beseech  you  let  me 
find  you  in  gayer  attire,  for  then  I  shall  ask 
you  to  name  the  day  on  which  you  shall  bid 
farewell  to  sorrow,  and  I  to  suspense." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  respectfully, 
and  she  submitted  with  an  inward  shudder. 

The  door  opened,  and  Dr.  Fairlie  stood  on 
the  threshold.  He  understood  the  state  of  af- 
fairs at  a  glance ;  he  divined  the  violence  she 
had  done  to  her  feelings  in  order  to  follow  his 
advice,  and  for  the  instant  he  regretted  having 
given  it. 

The  next  best  thing  to  not  having  counseled 
her  to  submit  to  the  colonel's  addresses  was  to 
relieve  her  of  his  presence  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. So,  taking  snuff  with  a  sonorous  nasal  ac- 
companiment, which  could  not  fail  to  make  his 
presence  known,  he  advanced. 

The  colonel  wheeled  round  and  mentally 
cursed  the  intruder,  while  Margaret  blessed 
him.  The  two  men  saluted  with  every  appear- 
ance of  friendliness. 


"  I  heard  you  had  arrived,  colonel,"  said  the 
doctor,  quite  jovially,  "  and,  thinking  that  you 
would  be  anxious  to  reach  the  general's  quar- 
ters, I  came  to  oti'er  my  services  as  your  guide. 
I  am  going  there  myself,  and  I  know  that  he 
is  expecting  you." 

"I  will  accompany  you  at  once,"  rejoined 
Strang;  and,  turning  to  the  lady,  "We  part, 
madam,  sooner  than  I  would  wish  ;  but  be  as- 
sured you  are  safe  under  my  care.  Good-bye. 
Now,  doctor,  I'm  ready." 

Fairlie  took  leave  of  Mrs.  !Malcolm,  linked 
his  arm  in  the  colonel's,  and  marched  him  out. 

Margaret  drew  breath  as  if  a  mist  had  been 
cleared  away  and  the  atmosphere  purified. 

Fairlie  returned  hastily. 

"Your  fiither  is  reported  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  gathering  in  Lochaber.  Goodness  knows 
where  it  will  end  ;  but  courage,  courage — ev- 
ery thing  depends  upon  that." 

He  departed  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  in 
spite  of  the  effort  she  made  to  detain  him  in 
order  to  acquaint  him  with  the  ominous  tidings 
Strang  had  brought. 

She  sank  on  a  chair,  her  hands  pressed  tight- 
ly across  her  brow. 

What  was  it  he  had  said  ?  Every  man  in 
the  camp  to  be  examined,  and  the  first  who 
failed  to  answer  clearly  to  be  doomed  to  instant 
death. 

How  was  ]\Ialcolm  to  escape?  How  was  he 
to  be  warned  ?  Write  to  him  ?  Useless,  he 
would  not  move.  He  would  accept  this  inspec- 
tion as  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  and,  trusting  to 
the  favor  he  had  won,  he  would  declare  him- 
self. Deatli  would  be  the  issue,  for  the  report 
denounced  him  as  a  spy ;  his  utter  innocence 
blinded  him  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  suspi- 
cion ;  while  the  guilt  and  slander  which  had 
blackened  his  name  would  combine  with  his 
presence  in  the  camp  to  confirm  the  report. 

Who  would  understand  the  noble  enthusiasm 
which  had  ])rompted  him  to  enter  the  ranks  as 
a  common  soldier  ?  Who  would  accept  his  ex- 
planation ? 

Every  brave  act  that  he  had  done,  cveiy  serv- 
ice he  had  rendered  to  the  Government,  would 
be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  blinds  to  his 
real  purpose — that  of  serving  the  enemy.  All 
the  sacrifices  he  had  made  would  be  misinter- 
preted ;  and  in  one  hour  the  bitter  struggle  of 
a  year  would  be  rendered  worse  than  valueless 
— it  would  be  made  the  means  of  condemning 
him  anew. 

There  was  only  one  chance  of  saving  him — 
he  must  escape  from  the  camp  before  this  in- 
vestigation took  place.     And  there  was  only 
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one  way  of  impressing  liim  wifli  the  necessity 
of  this  measure — she  must  go  lierself  to  the 
camp,  and  use  every  argument  that  tlic  occa- 
sion might  inspire  her  with  to  compel  him  to 
take  flight. 

It  was  tiie  only  hope,  and  she  resolved  to 
jmt  it  to  tiic  test,  witliout  giving  one  tiiought 
to  the  hazard  which  the  enterprise  entailed 
uj)on  herself. 

She  wiped  her  eyes;  tears  and  womanisli 
timidity  were  to  be  set  aside.  Siie  was  to  tiiink 
only  of  his  peril,  and  from  that  obtain  courage 
to  smile,  although  her  heart  was  breaking,  and 
to  overcome  every  difficulty  that  stood  between 
her  and  his  safety. 

The  first  difficulty  was  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  camp.  Disguise  was  necessary,  and 
Johnstone  could  help  her. 

She  waited  impatiently  for  his  return,  and 
when  he  came  she  said,  quietly, 

"  Would  you  risk  your  life  to  save  your  mas- 
ter'.s,  Johnstone  ?' 

'•I  would  give  it,  my  lady,"  was  the  answer 
of  the  faithful  old  man,  and  he  meant  what  he 
said. 

"Then  you  must  help  me  to  get  into  the 
camp  to-night.     I  must  see  your  master." 

He  was  bewildered  by  this  demand ;  but  he 
said  simply, 

"You  will  need  a  pass." 

"  Captain  Spence  will  obtain  it  for  me." 

Johnstone  raised  no  further  objection,  and 
he  undertook  to  manage  every  thing  else  if 
Spence  provided  the  pass. 


CHAl'TER  XIV. 


THE    CAMP. 


A  HEAVY  mist  filled  the  Strath  of  Tay,  shroud- 
ing the  mountains  which  rolled  upward  to  the 
horizon  west  and  north  of  the  camp.  Here 
and  there  some  giant  of  the  Highlands  lifted  his 
head  above  the  mist,  seeming  to  keep  gloomy 
and  threatening  watch  upon  the  invaders. 

The  encampment  was  made  by  the  river-side, 
and  as  the  night  darkened,  the  blazing  fires  were 
reflected  in  the  water,  assuming  mystical  forms 
that  moved  and  cliangcd  with  the  rippling  of 
the  tide. 

There  was  the  murmur  of  voices  like  the 
subdued  roll  of  waves  ui)on  the  shore.  The 
bugles  were  sounding  the  recall,  the  guard  was 
being  changed,  and  the  men  who  had  been  re- 
leased from  duty  were  bustling  about  preparing 
the  evening  meal.     Others  were  lounging  near 


the  fires,  smoking,  laughing,  and  recounting 
deeds  of  valor  or  cunning  conquest  of  some 
poor  peasant's  cattle. 

In  the  centre  of  the  camp  were  raised  the 
colors  of  the  two  regiments  which  constituted 
General  Kerr's  army.  Piles  of  musketry,  and 
pieces  of  ordnance  which  had  jilaycd  so  impor- 
tant a  part  at  Culloden,  were  arranged  in  order, 
ready  to  the  hands  of  the  men  at  the  slightest 
signal  of  alarm. 

The  strictest  watch  was  observed  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  camp  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding heights.  This  was  an  arrangement 
which  the  frequently  successful  surprises  made 
by  the  Highlanders  had  taught  the  oflicers  of 
the  Government  to  regard  as  one  of  their  first 
duties.  Patrols  of  dragoons  moved  constantly 
round  the  neighborhood,  seeing  that  the  senti- 
nels were  at  their  posts,  and  arresting  or  chas- 
ing away  any  townsmen  or  country-folk  whoso 
curiosity  might  lead  them  to  the  precincts  of 
the  camp. 

But  the  latter  service  was  rarely  required  of 
them,  for  the  mere  apjjearance  of  tlie  dragoons, 
with  their  long  loose  skirts  flying  behind  them 
as  they  rode,  their  trunk,  square-toed  boots, 
massive  stirrups,  leathers,  and  huge  holster  pis- 
tols and  carbines,  was  imposing  enough  to 
frighten  away  the  boldest  of  civilians. 

There  were,  however,  parties  of  men  and 
women  admitted  within  the  limits  of  the  lines 
to  supply  the  soldiers  with  provisions  and  such 
luxuries  as  tliese  petty  speculators  could  carry 
on  their  backs  or  with  the  helj)  of  a  horse  and 
cart.  Tlie  men  were  mostly  of  the  lowest  type 
of  peddlers  and  tramps,  ready  to  turn  a  penny 
honestly  or  otherwise.  The  women  were  no 
better ;  the  greater  number  of  them  had  follow- 
ed the  regiments  from  the  dens  of  garrison 
towns. 

At  Port  Augustus  races  were  run  by  the  trulls 
of  the  camp  under  circumstances  of  indecency 
which  shocked  every  principle  of  morality.  Of- 
ficers and  soldiers  promoted  these  exhibitions, 
and  the  duke,  if  he  did  not  sanction  them,  made 
no  effort  to  check  them.  Happily,  aftairs  were 
not  quite  so  bad  in  the  camp  of  General  Kerr. 

The  bivouac  at  nightfall,  with  the  fires  scat- 
tering the  mist  to  right  and  left,  and  flashing 
brightly  on  the  deadly  implements  of  war,  was 
picturesque  rather  than  terrible.  Not  a  man 
seemed  to  give  a  thought  to  the  horrors  in 
which  he  had  been  so  lately  engaged. 

Comrades  who  had  fallen  by  their  side  bare- 
ly a  month  ago  were  already  forgotten,  and  new 
friendships  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old.  The 
scenes   of  carnage   through   which   they   had 
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passed  were  subjects  of  indiflerencc  to  most  of 
them  now,  and  their  wliole  interest  seemed  to 
be  concentrated  on  the  question  of  supper. 
Habit  renders  war  even  commonplace,  or  sol- 
diers would  lay  down  their  arms  and  refuse  to 
enter  a  second  battle. 

The  company  of  Sergeant  Evan  was  quarter- 
ed close  by  the  river,  and  the  light-hearted  Irish- 
man having  returned  from  a  private  foraging 
expedition,  laden  with  various  stores,  his  men 
were  helping  him  to  prepare  a  meal  of  some- 
what better  fare  than  that  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment commissary.  Among  other  things  he 
had  secured  a  young  pig,  and  at  sight  of  this 
treasure  Corporal  Hodge  exclaimed,  with  en- 
thusiasm, 

"Ryan,  you're  a  hero." 

"It's  the  pig  ye  mane,"  said  the  Irishman, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes ;  "  but  here,  boys, 
go  and  wash  him,  and  we'll  hang  him  foreninst 
the  fire  to  dry." 

Hats  and  coats  were  thrown  aside,  and  the 
men  proceeded  with  their  task  as  blithely  as  if 
they  had  been  out  on  a  picnic  excursion. 

Stretched  on  his  cloak  beside  the  fire  of  this 
party  lay  a  man  apparently  sleeping.  He  wore 
the  same  uniform  as  the  others — long  coat  of 
the  surtout  pattern,  sash-belt  and  sword,  high 
white  gaiters  buttoned  up  the  side,  and  his  tri- 
cockcd  hat  partly  covered  his  face.  In  addi- 
tion he  wore  a  sergeant's  badge. 

"Shall  we  waken  Coupland  ?"  said  Ilodge 
to  Ryan. 

"  No ;  lave  him  alone  until  we  have  some- 
thing for  him  to  eat.  He's  had  the  divil's  own 
ride  to-day  with  the  duke's  dispatches,  and  he 
ought  to  be  made  a  general  at  least." 

The  laugh  with  which  this  assertion  was  re- 
ceived betokened  the  impression  of  the  men 
that  such  good  fortune  could  never  befall  one 
of  the  rank  and  file,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
showed  that  Coupland  was  popular  among  his 
comrades. 

Attention  was  attracted  to  the  river  by  the 
voice  of  a  sentinel  demanding, 

"Who  goes  there?" 

The  soldiers,  with  the  help  of  the  fire-light, 
perceived  a  man  in  a  boat  rowing  quietly  to 
the  shore. 

The  man  ceased  rowing,  and  looked  round 
to  give  the  reply. 

"A  frien' — if  you'll  bide  a  minute  or  I  land, 
ni  let  you  see  my  pass.  I'm  just  bringing  a 
bit  barrel  o'  real  Ferrintosh  (whisky)  for  ane 
Neil  Johnstone." 

A  shout  of  welcome  greeted  that  announce- 
ment.    The  boat  touched  the  bank,  and  it  was 


made  fast  by  a  heavy  stone  being  rolled  on  to 
the  end  of  a  rope  secured  to  the  prow. 

"  ^yhat  ails  Johnstone  that  he  didn't  come 
himself?"  asked  Ryan,  as  with  the  others  he  as- 
sisted to  land  the  keg. 

"Oh,  I  couldna  say,"  rejoined  the  carrier, 
who  was  an  old  man  dressed  in  rough  home- 
spun stufi",  which  ])loughmen  wore.  "  I  was 
just  hanging  about  the  stable  at  the  inn;  he 
wanted  somebody  to  row  up  here  wi'  the  keg, 
and  I  wanted  a  job.  So  he  gied  me  his  pass 
and  I  came  awa,  and  that's  a'  I  ken." 

The  Ferrintosh  excited  so  much  interest  that 
the  old  man  was  not  much  heeded,  and  he,  with 
an  appearance  of  simple  wonder  and  delight  at 
what  he  saw,  stared  about  him  curiously. 

His  eyes  flitted  over  the  recumbent  form  of 
Cou]iland  several  times,  and  at  length  rested 
upon  it.  He  turned  Avith  a  jerk  as  if  from 
some  ridiculous  fancy. 

He  moved  slowly  about,  still  gaping  with 
loutish  marvel  at  every  thing ;  but  there  was  a 
gleam  of  intelligence  in  his  dark,  sunken  eyes 
which  belied  the  character  lie  represented. 
This  was  his  thought : 

"  Now,  if  I  can  only  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  their 
numbers  and  position,  the  clans  may  yet  strike 
a  blow  that  will  give  our  king  his  own  again." 

He  M-as  a  bold  man  to  venture  into  that  place 
with  such  thoughts.  And  he  was  a  bold  man. 
At  any  rate  he  was  one  whom  no  danger  could 
daunt  if  braving  it  promised  the  smallest  ad- 
vantage to  his  master.  Courage  and  endur- 
ance reached  their  limit  in  this  man's  nature, 
inspired  by  fixnatical  devotion. 

Perilous  as  his  present  position  would  have 
been  to  any  man,  it  was  doubly  so  to  Strathroy, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  main  instigator  of  the 
gathering  in  Lochabcr  which  promised  to  keep 
alight  the  fire  of  rebellion  for  some  time  longer. 

Moving  stealthily  about,  he  again  approach- 
ed Coupland,  and  this  time  he  stooped,  trying 
to  see  his  face.  Coupland  suddenly  lifted  his 
hat  and  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  before  the 
spy  could  withdraw. 

"Well,  comrade,"  said  the  soldier,  quietly', 
"  were  you  seeking  any  body  ?" 

"  Ay,  maister,"  was  the  ready  reply.  "I 
was  looking  for  a  friend,  but  you're  no  him." 

He  moved  away,  but  glanced  back,  mutter- 
ing to  himself. 

"  By  Heaven  !  if  they  had  not  assured  me 
that  Oliphant  was  dead,  I  should  have  said 
yonder  he  is  "  (looking  again,  and  seeing  Coup- 
land  sitting  up  with  the  fidl  glare  of  the  fire 
upon  him).  "  It  is  himself!  What  docs  this 
riddle  mean  ?" 
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He  passed  on,  ami  being  within  the  line  of 
sentinels,  he  passed  unquestioned. 

Coupland  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  afluiis  to  note  any  thing  unusual  in  the 
behavior  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  spoken. 
He  turned  to  Hodge,  who  was  near  him,  and 
inquired  for  Johnstone. 

"Hasn't  come  back  yet," 
Coupland  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his 
head  on  his  hands,  and  stared  thoughtfully  at 
the  fire.  He  was  sick  with  waiting  to  learn 
that  Margaret  was  safe.  Wretched  as  he  was 
at  times  when  he  reflected  upon  the  unmerited 
ignominy  which  had  blackened  his  name,  and 
the  disgrace  that  would  surely  follow  the  acci- 
dental identification  of  his  real  character,  which  ! 
might  occur  at  any  moment,  he  was  still  more 
acutely  pained  by  his  fears  for  her  safety,  and 
by  the  consciousness  of  the  increasing  suspense 
which  she  must  be  enduring  on  his  account. 

"But  I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  her  sacri- 
fice," was  his  mental  exclamation.  "  It  is  her 
honor  as  much  as  mine  that  I  am  striving  to 
win  back.  She  has  shared  my  shame,  poor 
lass,  and  she  shall  be  proud  of  the  victory." 

It  comforted  him  to  think  of  that,  and  it  rec- 
onciled him  to  all  the  hazards  he  had  to  en- 
counter. Looking  in  the  fire,  with  the  wind 
sweeping  through  it,  making  the  branches 
crackle  and  hiss,  and  fanning  them  into  a 
fiercer  flame,  he  was  blessed  with  hopeful  vis- 
ions. 

When  he  was  weak,  oppressed  by  the  strug- 
gle to  regain  his  place  among  men,  he  thought 
of  Margaret,  and  his  strength  was  renewed. 
When  mountains  seemed  to  rise  before  him, 
barring  the  way  to  success,  and  making  him 
feel  how  feeble  are  all  man's  efforts  against  the 
tide  of  circumstance,  he  thought  of  Madge, 
and  his  blood  tingled  with  a  giant's  strength. 

His  comrades  marveled  at  his  frenzy  in  the 
field  ;  they  stood  appalled  by  the  mad  ventures 
he  would  undertake,  and  carry  to  a  successful 
issue,  too ;  but  they  did  not  know  that  he  was 
blind  to  danger,  seeing  only  Margaret  and  hon- 
or beckoning  him  forward.  A  noble  name 
had  been  degraded,  and  he  lived  only  to  lift  it 
up  again  to  the  high  place  it  owned,  for  her 
sake. 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  aiTival  of 
an  orderly  with  instructions  for  him  to  attend 
the  general  at  his  quarters. 

"Has  the  general  returned?"  asked  Coup- 
land,  rising  to  obey  the  command. 

"Yes,  and  Colonel  Strang  is  with  him. 
There  will  be  serious  work  for  us  before  morn- 
ing." 


Colonel  Strang  I  At  that  name  Coupland 
involuntarily  halted,  for  it  suggested  imminent 
peril.  If  the  colonel  should  recognize  him,  the 
issue  was  not  difficult  to  guess,  and  the  mighty 
castle  of  hope  he  had  been  raising  would  be 
hurled  to  the  ground  at  one  word.  But  to  go 
back  was  to  lose  every  thing.  Advance,  there- 
fore, was  the  necessity  of  his  position,  whatever 
fortune  might  await  him. 

Johnstone  had  not  arrived  yet,  and  that  was 
a  source  of  chagrin  ;  for  it  would  have  inspired 
him  with  new  courage  for  the  crisis  which  was 
at  hand  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  know  that 
Margaret  was  well. 

Curbing  his  impatience,  he  followed  the  or- 
derly to  the  general's  quarters. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DEXOUXCED. 


Seegeant  Ryax  and  his  men  had  cooked 
their  supper  and  eaten  it  with  the  best  of  sauces 
— appetite.  They  were  preparing  now  to  tap 
the  keg  of  Ferrintosh — the  privileged  distilla- 
tion of  Duncan  Forbes,  the  forbear  of  the  lord- 
president — which  had  been  elevated  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree  and  steadied  in  that  position 
with  muskets — "  supported  by  a  guard  of  hon- 
or, as  it  ought  to  be,"  Ryan  said.  But  just  as 
they  had  begun  the  attack  npon  Johnstone's 
property.  Corporal  Hodge  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  the  owner,  adding  inquisitively,  "and 
who's  that  he  has  got  with  him  ?" 

As  Johnstone  elbowed  his  way  to  the  keg 
and  took  possession,  the  eyes  of  the  men  were 
directed  to  his  companion — a  smart-looking 
lass  dressed  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a  peasant 
girl,  with  the  addition  of  a  huge  rough  plaid 
which  picturesquely  draped  her  form.  The 
warm  glow  of  the  fire-light  darkened  her  com- 
plexion, or  the  soldiers  would  have  noted  how 
much  paler  it  was  than  is  usual  with  the  class 
to  which  she  seemed  to  belong,  and  how  much 
softer  was  the  skin. 

Happily,  they  only  saw  a  bonnie  lass,  with 
clear  brave  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  smiling 
timidity. 

Johnstone  did  not  leave  his  friends  time  to 
make  any  inquiries  respecting  the  girl,  but, 
throwing  down  a  number  of  drinking-horns,  in- 
troduced her  at  once. 

"  Ye  hae  gotten  the  barrel  ready,  lads,  I  see, 
and  there  are  the  cups,  and  here's  my  cousin 
ilaggie  come  to  help  me  to  fill  them  for  you, 
instead  of  auld  Mither  Hewitt,  wha's  no  very 
weel." 
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"Bedad,  then, "  cried  Eyan,  gallantly,  "we 
are  obliged  to  the  ould  woman  for  being  ill — 
I  mean  we're  obliged  to  her  for  sending  your 
cousin  Maggie,  whose  eyes  are  bright  enough 
to  sweeten  the  sourest  potheen  that  was  ever 
invented." 

Maggie  had  been  looking  about  her,  anxious- 
ly scanning  the  faces  of  the  men,  and  evident- 
ly disappointed  by  the  absence  of  the  one  she 
songht.  But  when  the  sergeant  addressed  her 
so  pointedly  and  advanced,  expecting  some  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  compliment,  she  started 
like  one  caught  in  a  fault,  and  hurriedly  court- 
esied  and  smiled. 

Corporal  Ilodge  thrust  Ryan  aside,  and,  with 
the  swaggering  air  of  a  man  who  felt  confident 
of  a  favorable  reception,  spoke  before  she  could 
say  a  word. 

"I  hope  you  find  yourself  '  vera  weel,'  Mag- 
gie," he  said,  mimicking  the  dialect  of  her 
coantry. 

Something  in  the  man's  look  rather  than  in 
his  words  made  her  aware  of  the  equivocal  po- 
sition she  occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
around  her.  The  blood  mounted  to  her  brow, 
a  flash  of  indignation  lighted  her  eyes,  and 
then  she  seemed  to  stifle  the  pang  of  shame 
that  had  so  nearly  betrayed  her,  and  answered 
with  a  laugh, 

"Weel  enough  to  fill  your  cups,  gentlemen." 

She  stooped  to  pick  up  a  couple  of  the  drink- 
ing-horns and  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"I  drink  to  the  sunshine  of  your  sweet  face, 
honey,"  said  Ryan,  who  had  been  supplied  by 
Johnstone. 

The  soldiers  echoed  the  toast  vociferously, 
and  Johnstone  took  the  opportunity  to  whisper 
in  the  sergeant's  ear, 

"She's  Coupland's  lass  —  dinna  let  ony  o' 
thae  fools  ill-treat  her." 

Ryan  whistled  a  note  of  disappointment,  star- 
ing at  Maggie,  who  was  busy  helping  the  men 
to  their  second  allowance.  Then  the  good-na- 
tured fellow,  becoming  vaguely  conscious  that 
she  was  different  from  other  girls,  answered 
Johnstone, 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it? — and  she  wants  to  see 
him?     I  understand  now." 

Johnstone's  warning  was  needed,  and  it  had 
not  been  given  a  moment  too  soon. 

Ilodge,  who  had  little  of  the  sergeant's  good- 
nature or  gallantry,  had  been  boldly  ogling 
Maggie,  while  he  had  his  cup  filled  so  frequent- 
ly that  he  was  already  pot-valorous  ;  and,  to  the 
amnsement  of  his  comrades,  declared  his  reso- 
lation  to  flavor  his  next  draught  with  a  kiss. 

"Na,  na,  my  man,"  cried  Maggie,  starting 


back  in  alarm,  and  still  endeavoring  to  laugh, 
"that's  against  the  regulations." 

"You  must  pay  that  price  for  your  passport 
among  us,"  retorted  Hodge,  advancing  as  she 
retreated,  and  his  comrades  enjoying  the  jest. 

She  cast  a  quick,  frightened  look  round,  as  if 
seeking  help,  and  the  cry  —  "Where  is  Mal- 
colm?" had  almost  escaped  her  lips.  But  she 
suppressed  it,  and  flicing  the  fellow  bravely, 
made  him  stand  still. 

"If  that's  the  price,  I'll  pay  it — but  only  to 
ane  o'  ye,  and  you'll  hae  to  let  me  choose  the 
man." 

"  I  am  the  man,  then,"  said  Hodge,  decisively. 
Ryan  grasped  him  by  the  arm,  and  made  him 
spin  back  upon  his  mirthful  comrades. 

"Be  aisy,  corporal,  will  ye?  Sure  ye  can't 
have  all  the  girls  in  the  world  to  yourself." 

"That's  none  of  your  business,"  muttered 
Hedge,  thickly,  but  luckily  without  losing  his 
temper. 

"Now  look  here,  boys,"  the  sergeant  went 
on,  while  Maggie  stood  in  much  agitation  be- 
hind him;  "ye  wouldn't  smother  the  girl? 
and  if  only  one  of  us  is  to  have  the  honor  of  sa- 
luting her,  I  say  that  man  should  be  Sergeant 
Coupland." 

She  knew  now  that  the  Irishman  was  a  friend, 
and  with  a  slight  cry  of  joy  she  grasped  his  arm, 
satisfied  that  he  would  protect  her. 

The  men  laughingly  proclaimed  their  assent 
to  that  proposition,  as  much  for  the  fun  of  dis- 
concerting their  corporal  as  for  any  idea  of  fa- 
voring Coupland  in  the  matter. 

"  Where  is  he — where  is  Sergeant  Coup- 
land  ?"  cried  Maggie,  eagerly. 

"Here  he  is,  coming  along  from  the  gener- 
al's quarters,"  shouted  a  soldier  named  Martin. 
I      "  Keep  a   respectable   distance,  boys,"  said 
I  Ryan,  "  and  I'll  bring  him  to  ye  like  a  lamb. 
:  Now  be  quiet,  and  ye'll  have  sport." 
]      Ryan,  followed  by  several  men,  ran  fonvard 
'  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  met  Coupland, 
who  was   hastening  back  to   his   quarters   to 
learn  Johnstone's  tidings  of  Lady  Oliphant. 

"  Is  your  mouth  clean,  Coupland  ?"  was  Ry- 
an's salutation  to  his  comrade;  "because  if  it 
is,  here's  a  prize  for  ye." 

"  A  prize !  a  prize  I'  shouted  the  men,  drag- 

'  ging  their  astonished  friend  to  the  place  where 

Maggie  was  standing  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 

fire,  but  with  her  face  partly  hidden  by  her 

plaid. 

'  "But  what  is  the  matter?" reiterated  Coup- 
land  as  he  was  pushed  forward  ;  "what  is  the 
prize  ?'' 

"There  it  is," answered  Ryan,  "and,  by  St. 
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Tat/ick !  if  ye  tlon't  thnuk  us  for  giving  it  yc, 
why  ye  don't  deserve  it." 

"A  woman  !"ejiiciilated  the  favored  licro. 

"Ay,  and  a  piirly  one." 

"Wiiat  tlicn?"was  the  puz/led  query. 

"What  tliini"  cxchiimed  Kyaii.  '•  Wiiy 
this,  avick,  that  in  token  of  tiic  brave  work  you 
have  done,  your  comrades  yield  their  privileges 
to  you,  and  require  ye  to  salute  the  jewel  on 
their  behalf." 

"I'll  do  that  willingly." 

Cou])laiul  advanced,  she  met  him,  dropping 
the  plaid  from  her  face  and  whispering, 

"Malcolm !" 

"  Margaret!"  he  answered  aloud,  catcliing 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissing  her  passionately, 
for  the  moment  reckless  of  the  hazard  of  dis- 
covery to  both — blind  and  deaf  to  every  consid- 
eration, save  that  he  was  once  more  united  to 
the  bravo,  true  wife  who  had  so  patiently  shared 
his  bitter  fortune. 

The  soldiers  shouted  "hurrah,"  and  laughed 
loudly,  as  if  at  some  joke  of  their  own  inven- 
tion. 

In  that  moment  of  joy  the  husband  and  wife 
seemed  recompensed  for  the  year  of  torture 
they  had  endured. 

But  they  were  speedily  aroused  from  their 
blissful  trance,  and  quickened  to  a  sense  of  the 
perils  which  surrounded  them  —  perils  which 
they  were  the  more  eager  to  avoid  since  they 
had  experienced  the  gladness  of  this  meeting. 
lie  for  her  sake — she  for  his,  was  ready  again 
to  battle  through  any  diflBculty. 

Ilodge,  half  drunk,  but  none  the  less  cha- 
grined by  his  discomfiture,  and  fancying  that 
he  detected  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lovers 
more  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  gripped 
Coupland's  arm,  and  attempted  to  separate 
them. 

"I  say,  comrade,"  he  muttered,  hiccoughing, 
"  look  here  ;  you  know,  it's  all  very  well  to  sa- 
lute the  wench  once  in  a  way,  but  you're  going 
too  far,  and  make  our  mouths  water." 

"  Pardon,  comrades,  pardon,"  cried  Coup- 
land,  gayly,  his  voice  quivering  with  emotion, 
"  but  there's  a  kiss  for  each  of  you,  is  there 
not  ?  This  is  for  you,  corporal — this  for  you, 
sergeant ;  and  this — " 

"Hold  hard," interrupted  the  corporal,  "let's 
have  one  for  ourselves." 

"Stand  off  a  bit,"  said  Coupland,  loudlj", 
confronting  the  corporal,  but  still  holding  Jlar- 
garet's  hand,  and  feeling  that  some  explanation 
was  necessary,  "  listen  to  me,  lads.  You  saw 
that  just  now  I  hesitated  to  take  the  prize  you 
oflfered  me  ?" 


"  Ay,  we  saw  that,"  cried  the  men,  jocularly. 
"  And  you  laughed  at  me  for  it  I  Well,  then, 
you  saw  me  leap  at  your  offer.  Shall  I  tell 
you  the  reason  of  the  change  ?  It  was  not 
alone  because  the  lassie's  eyes  were  bright,  and 
her  lips  were  red,  but  because  I  recognized  in 
her  face  the  portrait  of  au  old  friend." 

"An  old  friend!" was  the  general  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  and  interest,  and  Ilodge  felt  his 
suspicion  confirmed. 

"  Ay,  an  old  friend,"  Coupland  continued, 
warmly,  "you  have  wives,  some  of  you  ;  and 
the  rest  have  sweethearts." 

"True  for  you,"  they  commented,  mixing 
some  grog. 

"  Well,  I  had  a  sweetheart  once — so  pure,  so 
true  that  she  was  like  one  of  those  stars  shining 
up  yonder  ;  and,  just  like  that  black  cloud  which 
has  covered  a  dozen  of  them,  misfortune  came 
between  us  and  hid  her  from  my  sight.  But 
it  could  not  hide  her  from  my  thoughts  or  from 
my  dreams.  By  the  camp-fire — at  my  lonely 
watch  on  the  hill-side  —  when  the  trumpets 
brayed  and  the  cannon  roared  —  when  the 
smoke  of  carnage  enveloped  us  like  a  black  fog 
— that  star  was  always  shining  over  me,  giv- 
ing me  thoughts  of  better  things,  and  giving  me 
strength  to  dare  to  win  them." 

"And  a  mighty  fine  thing  was  that  same 
star,"  put  in  Ryan  again;  "and  here's  luck  to 
it." 

"Ay,  lads,  that  was  what  my  lass  was  to  me. 
But  there  were  sad  thoughts  and  bitter  thoughts, 
too,  associated  with  her.  At  times  I  remember- 
ed that  I  was  like  one  dead  to  her — that  she  was 
without  a  protector  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  I 
writhed  with  the  sense  of  my  own  helplessness. 
Worse  than  that,  at  odd  moments  I  recollected 
that  her  charms  would  not  lack  wooers,  and 
the  demon  of  jealousy  tortured  me  with  the 
fear  that  she  might  forget  me." 

"Never,  Malcolm,  never,"  she  whispered, 
clinging  more  closely  to  hmi. 

"It  was  only  a  brief  pang  that,"  he  added, 
quickly,  inspired  by^  her  touch  and  voice,  "for 
when  doubt  darkened  on  me,  or  when  my  heart 
faltered,  I  used  to  look  upward  and  see  the 
bright  hope  of  her  face  shining  on  me,  and 
then  I  tried  to  make  myself  worthy  of  her  in 
faith  and  trutn.  Trying  to  do  that  gave  me 
courage  to  fight  wherever  death  was  mightiest, 
and  trying  to  do  that  has  won  me  your  good- 
will and  my  sergeant's  badge." 

"And  sure  ye  deserved  them  all,  and  the  girl 
into  the  bargain,"  said  Ryan,  enthusiastically, 
while  the  men  murmured  their  approval. 

"Well,  comrades,  after  a  weary  while  of 
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separation  and  suspense,  tlo  you  -wonder  if  I 
seemed  to  take  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the 
honey  on  this  lassie's  lips  when  I  recognized 
in  her  the  star  I  have  been  dreaming  about  so 
long  ?" 

At  this  revelation  the  soldiers  loudly  and 
heartily  congratulated  Coupland,  and  the  cor- 
poral's was  the  only  silent  tongue  of  the  com- 
pany. His  brain  was  more  muddled  than  be- 
fore, and  he  obstinately  clung  to  his  fancy  that 
there  was  something  else  to  be  explained  in  this 
curious  encounter. 

Eyan  warmly  grasped  his  comrade's  hand. 

"Good  luck  to  ye,"  he  said ;  "  and,  while  the 
girl  is  with  us,  I  promise  ye  she  shall  have  tlie 
respect  we  would  pay  a  princess.  Isn't  that 
right,  boys?" 

"Ay,  ay,  every  word  of  it,"  was  the  hearty 
response. 

Then  their  healths  were  toasted,  and  every 
man  had  a  good  wish  for  the  lovers — the  cor- 
poral still  excepted. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you  alone,"  said  Jlargaret, 
hurriedly,  and  nnheard  by  any  save  Coupland 
in  the  general  murmur  of  voices ;  "can  you  not 
leave  this  place  ?  ' 

"Impossible — that  fellow  Hodge  is  out  of 
humor.  He  would  follow  us,  and  that  would 
end  in  mischief." 

The  mirthful  excitement  which  prevailed  at 
this  moment  prevented  any  of  the  soldiers  from 
observing  the  approach  of  the  man — Strathroy 
— who  had  acted  as  Johnstone's  messenger, 
and  brought  the  keg  of  Ferrintosh  into  the 
camp. 

He  had  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  disguised  Jacobite  glistened  with 
anticipated  triumph.  He  had  discovered  the 
order  of  the  camp  and  its  strength.  His  mind 
was  occupied  with  one  thought:  if  he  could 
only  effect  his  escape  in  time  with  this  intelli- 
gence, the  clans  might  sweep  down  from  Loch- 
aber  and  win  a  victory  that  would  give  them  a 
chance  yet  to  avenge  CuUoden  on  "  the  butch- 
er Cumberland." 

He  was  making  for  the  river,  expecting  to 
find  the  easiest  outlet  in  that  direction,  either 
by  means  of  the  boat  with  which  he  had  arrived 
or  by  swimming.  His  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  the  unusual  stir  among  Sergeant  Hyan's 
company,  and,  always  on  the  alert  to  discover 
the  nature  of  any  movement  the  knowledge  of 
which  might  sene  his  cause,  he  halted  to  learn 
what  was  going  foi^ward. 

His  eyes  became  fixed  in  amazement  and 
anger  upon  Margaret. 

The  roll  of  a  drum  was  heard  in  the  dis- 


tance, and  Margaret,  startled,  clutched  Coup- 
land's  arm,  anxiously  inquiring  the  meaning  of 
it.  She  dreaded  that  it  might  be  the  signal  for 
the  inspection  which  she  had  too  much  reason 
to  believe  would  end  in  the  identification  of  her 
husband. 

"  It  is  only  for  the  general's  guard,"  answer- 
ed Coupland,  re-assuringly,  "but  it  warns  m« 
that  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  presently." 

She  drew  breath  relieved,  and  yet  almost  de- 
spairing. She  must  tell  him  now  of  his  danger, 
or  slie  would  be  too  late.  But  how  was  she  to 
tell  him,  with  so  many  eyes  upon  tliem,  and  so 
many  ears  open  and  near  tliem  to  catch  the 
slightest  hint  of  treason  ?  "Worst  of  all,  the  cor- 
poral was  drunkenly  staring  at  them,  and  not- 
ing their  every  movement. 

She  was  at  her  wits'  end,  and,  as  usual  with 
a  woman  in  that  extremity,  found  a  resourc« 
even  there. 

To  Coupland's  surprise,  she  suddenly  olTered 
to  fill  the  cups  of  the  company  again.  The 
offer  was  accepted  readily  enongli,  and,  with 
Johnstone's  help,  she  set  about  the  task  in  the 
most  business-like  fiishion.  As  she  helped 
R\'an  among  the  first,  slic  said,  laughing, 

"  What  would  you  do  now,  sergeant,  if  in 
the  midst  of  a'  this  fun  and  guid-fellowship  yon 
were  to  find  a  traitor — a  sort  o'  a  serpent  in  the 
bosom  o'  your  sodgers  ?" 

Coupland  heard  and  wondered. 

Strathroy  heard  and  started,  drawing  his  bon- 
net closer  over  his  brow,  and  wondering  if  slie 
had  discovered  him — wondering  if  his  daugh- 
ter would  betray  him. 

Ryan  stood  with  his  horn  half  raised  to  his 
mouth,  and,  much  puzzled  by  this  singular  turn 
of  the  conversation,  stared  at  her  an  instant 
dumbly. 

"Do?"  he  ejaculated  at  length  ;  "I  would 
take  the  blackguard  by  the  throat  as  I  take 
your  arm,  comrade" — (and,  all  unconscious  of 
the  import  of  his  act,  he  seized  Coupland's  arm) 
— "and  I'd  shake  the  sowl  out  of  him  for  steal- 
ing into  decent  company,  and  after  that  I'd  kick 
iiim  over  to  the  liangman.  Sliouldn't  we,  my 
boy  ?" 

"Surely,  surely,"  muttered  Coupland,  quiet- 
ly, but  watching  Margaret  with  an  intense  gaze. 

"  How  calmly  he  takes  it,"  was  Strathroy's 
reflection,  standing  apart,  observing  all,  and  al- 
most admiring  the  man  he  had  so  deeply  in- 
jured. 

"By  the  token  we  would,"  Ryan  continued  ; 
"  but  who  is  it  talks  of  traitors?" 

"Oh,  I  canna  tell  you  that  exactly,"  she  an- 
swered, carelessly,  "but  folk   say  there's  ane 
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among  ye,  and  he  betrays  every  thing  to  the 
clans,  and  tliat's  how  they  fash  ye  sae  muckle." 

"I'll  go  to  the  general  at  once,"  growled 
Hodge,  somewhat  indistinctly. 

"  Fh,  man,  but  you're  ower  late— the  general 
kens  a'  about  it,"  she  said,  coolly,  "  and  he  is  to 
make  an  inspection  of  eveiy  man  in  the  camp, 
and  the  first  that  fails  to  satisfy  him  wi'  his  an- 
swer will  be  shot  there  and  then." 

"Then  we'll  show  his  honor  that  we  keep  too 
good  watch  in  our  company,"  said  Ryan,  confi- 
dently, "to  let  any  dirty  spy  get  among  us. 
Shall  we  not,  my  boy  ?" 

And  again  he  addressed  Coupland. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  was  the  answer,  as  before. 

"But  who  is  the  rufEan,  if  ye  know  ?"  Ryan 
asked. 

"Some  great  man,"  she  said,  very  firmly. 
"  Sir  Malcolm  Oliphant,  of  Elvanlee,  I  think, 
was  the  name  I  heard." 


ciiArxEK  x\^. 

A   soldier's   nONOR. 

The  soldiers  had  heard  the  name  of  Sir 
Malcolm  Oliphant  associated  with  the  basest 
treacher}'.  Now,  when  they  were  told  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  still  alive  and  in  their  camp, 
they  uttered  a  growl  of  indignation  which  ex- 
pressed more  forcibly  than  words  could  have 
done  the  small  mercy  the  culprit  might  expect 
if  discovered. 

Strathroy  shrank  back,  astounded  by  this 
singular  turn  of  events — for  at  the  first  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  Margaret  were  about  to  betray 
her  husband  while  hoping  to  save  him. 

Coupland  started,  but  so  slightly  that  none 
observed  it.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  and  saw  how  her  lips  quivered  as  she  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  one  who  was  so  dear  to 
her.  But  he  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing her  purpose,  and  already  his  thoughts  were 
busy  calculating  how  he  might  best  profit  b}- 
the  warning  she  had  so  cleverly  conveyed  to 
him. 

"  Arrah,  is  it  him  that  was  shot  and  drown- 
ed, you  mean?'  exclaimed  Ryan,  after  stand- 
ing an  instant  in  open-mouthed  surprise. 

"That's  just  the  man,"  she  replied,  care- 
lessly. 

"Then,  bad  cess  to  him,  but  we'll  lay  his 
ghost  if  we  catch  him.  Here,  boys,  drink  to 
the  rope  that's  to  hang  the  traitor  Oliphant." 

The  company,  repeating  the  words  fiercelv, 
drained  their  cups  to  the  toast. 


]  "Why  don't  yon  join  us,  Maggie  ?"  muttered 
I  Hodge,  who  had  approached  her  again  ;  "  come, 
I  take  a  sip  to  Oliphant's  s])ecdy  hanging." 

"Mel"  she  exclaimed,  slirinking  back;  '•  I 
wish  naebody  ill — I'd  rather  no — ' 

"Hillol  what's  that  for?"  shouted  Hodge. 

Coupland  came  to  her  rescue ;  her  hesitation 
threatened  to  reveal  her  real  character. 

"Why  not  wet  your  lips  to  the  toast,  my 
lass,"  he  said,  calmly;  "no  knave  deser\-es  to 
live.  Come,  drink  with  me  to  the  traitor's 
death." 

Siie  could  join  in  tliat  wish  honestly  enough  ; 
and  so,  accepting  the  horn  from  his  hand  while 
her  eyes  met  his,  slie  answered,  deliberately, 

"  I  drink  to  the  traitor's  death." 

Drums  beat,  bugles  sounded,  and  the  order 
was  passed  along  for  the  men  to  fall  in. 

The  hurry  and  confusion  which  ensued  afli'ord- 
ed  the  husband  and  wife  a  few  minutes  to  them- 
selves, unobsened  by  any  save  Strathroy. 

"You  must  escape  now,"  she  whispered, 
quickly. 

"Impossible,"  he  answered,  huskily;  "  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  general,  who  has  com- 
manded me  to  attend  him  to-night  as  guide 
!  through  the  passes  of  Lochaber." 

"  He  will  find  another,"  she  cried,  eagerly. 

"Still,  I  can  not  move.  The  prize  for 
which  I  have  been  striving  so  hard,  the  prize 
for  which  I  have  endured  this  dreary  separation 
from  you,  is  almost  within  arm's  reach.  To  fly 
now  is  to  lose  all  that  I  have  won,  and  to  cast 
away  every  hope  that  makes  the  future  bright. 
I  can  not  move." 

"It  is  madness  to  remain,"  she  pleaded  pit- 
eously. 

"It  is  ruin  to  take  flight,"  he  responded, 
despairingly. 

"  Malcolm,  Malcolm,  I  implore  you  to  go. " 

"And  my  love  for  you  bids  me  stay." 

"  Oh,  let  your  love  for  me  drive  you  hence, 
for  it  is  cruelty  to  me  to  wait  for  certain  death." 

"It  would  be  still  more  cruel  to  you,"  he 
answered,  sadly,  "  to  fly  and  involve  you  in  a 
fate  as  sure.  You  think  escape  possible ;  but 
every  pass  is  guarded  by  the  army,  and  the 
coast  is  under  the  surveillance  of  the  fleet. 
We  would  be  seized,  dragged  back  to  judg- 
ment, and  the  attempted  flight  would  be  in  it- 
self a  confession  of  guilt.  I  stay  here  to  con- 
front my  accusers,  and  the  past  will  plead  for 
me." 

"  The  past  will  condemn  you ;  for  all  that 
you  have  done  will  be  misinterpreted  by  the 
suspicions  attached  to  your  name." 

"Then  I  will  fall,  content  that  I  have  made 
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full  atonement  for  n\v  ofi'ense,  and  yon  will  live 
to  take  care  of  Agnes." 

"Do  not  think  of  her.  She  is  safe — she  is 
to  become  the  wife  of  Captain  Spence." 

Strathroy  had  heard  most  of  their  conversa- 
tion. The  latter  words  he  heard  distinctly. 
He  glared  furiously  at  his  daughter,  and  then 
stealthily  drew  back  toward  the  river,  mutter- 
ing angrily  to  himself. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  was  Coupland's  re- 
sponse ;  "  but  it  does  not  alter  my  determina- 
tion." 

At  that  she  despaired  of  moving  him.  lie 
was  obstinate,  and  reckless  of  his  own  peril. 

"I  can  plead  no  more,"  she  fixltered,  with  a 
sharp  note  of  pain  in  her  tone. 

"  It  is  useless,  JIadge,  for  I  am  resolved 
to  meet  the  worst.  But  you  must  not  re- 
main longer  in  the  camp.  Johnstone  is  your 
guide  ?" 

"  He  and  another." 

'•"What  other?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me.  I  will  tell  you  when  your 
danger  is  over.  Meanwhile,  I  have  promised 
not  to  reveal  his  name." 

"Be  it  so  ;  he  must  be  a  friend,  at  any  rate. 
Good-bye,  and  be  comforted,  wife.  We  will 
meet  again  soon-,  and  if  not,  still  be  comfort- 
ed, for,  in  life  or  death,  I  love  you." 

She  tried  to  speak,  and  could  not.  The  jiart- 
ing  was  too  bitter,  too  full  of  doubt,  and  the 
future  was  dark.  She  tried  to  utter  a  fervent 
prayer  for  his  welfare  ;  they  embraced,  and  she 
turned  away  to  seek  Johnstone. 

She  was  confronted  b}'  Colonel  Strang. 

With  a  short  cry  of  alarm  she  endeavored  to 
spring  by  him,  but  he  snatched  at  her  plaid ; 
the  brooch  which  fastened  it  at  the  shoulder 
broke  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Ilalloo — halt,  my  pretty  one,"  cried  the 
colonel ;  "  I  should  know  that  form,  and  those 
bright  eyes." 

With  a  desperate  eflfort  she  wrenched  the 
plaid  from  his  grasp  and  (led  away,  disappear- 
ing among  the  soldiers,  who  were  preparing  to 
fall  into  their  ranks. 

Strang,  with  an  ejaculation  of  chagrin,  start- 
ed in  pursuit. 

Coupland  boldly  threw  himself  in  the  col- 
onel's way,  intercepting  him. 

"  Pardon,  colonel,  pardon,"  he  said,  excited- 
ly, not  knowing  how  to  explain  his  conduct, 
but  determined  to  detain  him  at  any  cost;  "I 
have  something  to  say," 

"Out  of  the  way,  sir." 

"But  I  have — something  to  say." 

"You  are  drunk,  rascal ;  but  if  you  have  a 


grain  of  wit  left  in  your  muddled  head  you  will 
not  persist  in  this  insolence." 

Coupland  took  the  hint  which  was  thus  un- 
intentionally atlbrded  him,  and  assumed  the 
unsteady  gait  and  thickness  of  speech  which 
attends  one  stage  of  intoxication.  At  the 
same  time  he  firmly  maintained  his  ground,  so 
that  Strang  was  unable  to  pass  him  without  re- 
sorting to  violence. 

"Pardon,  colonel,  I — mean  no  insolence,  but 
I  must  speak  to  you." 

"Must,  sir!"  said  Strang,  angrily;  "you 
forget." 

"No,  no,  I  do  not  forget.  You  are  Colonel 
Strang,  and  I  am  Coupland,  a  poor  soldier 
— food  for  powder,  under  your  gracious  com- 
mand, and  nothing  more.  But,  sir,  even  a 
common  creature  such  as  I  am  has  a  heart, 
and  likes  and  hates  as  passionately  as  nobler 
men  do.  Ay,  and  the  good  name  of  those  we 
love  is  as  precious  to  us  as  the  honor  of  your 
home  can  be  to  you." 

"Bah!"  was  the  colonel's  response,  making 
another  attempt  to  pass. 

"I  am  drunk,"  Coupland  went  on,  and  his 
excitement  gave  his  feint  every  appearance  of 
reality;  "I  am  drunk — what  matter?  I  must 
speak.  Y'ou  would  pass ;  you  would  follow 
that — woman  ?" 

"  Well,  if  it  pleases  me  ?"  answered  the  col- 
onel, contemptuously. 

"  But  if  it  does  not  please  her,  and  if  it  does 
not  please  me?  If  she  is  more  to  me  than  life 
itself,  as  I  prove  she  is  in  daring  to  cross  your 
path — what  then  ?" 

"  The  chances  are,  that  if  you  do  not  get  out 
of  mj'  way  you  will  have  a  sharp  lesson  in  tlic 
practice  of  subordination." 

"Ay,  that  is  it ;  you  have  the  power,  and,  if 
you  are  so  minded,  a  word  from  you  will  place 
me  in  front  of  a  file  of  my  comrades,  to  be  shot 
for  insubordination,  or  whatever  offense  you 
may  please  to  charge  me  with.  You  have  that 
power  ,  but  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  you  will 
not  use  it  like  a  scoundrel.  You  will  not  ruin 
a  poor  fellow's  happiness,  and  then  shoot  him 
like  a  dog.  You  will  not  force  your  acquaint- 
ance upon  a  woman  v.ho  is  so  little  to  you  and 
so  very  much  to  me." 

"That  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  the  lady," 
answered  Strang,  sarcastically  ;  but  standing 
still  now,  and  peering  at  the  man  curiously. 

He  was  trying  to  recollect  where  he  had  seen 
him  before.  The  voice  and  bearing  tantalized 
his  memory,  and  yet  he  could  not  identify  him. 

During  the  altercation  Dr.  Fairlic  had  reach- 
ed the  spot,  and  stood  bewildered  and  alarmed 
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at  Conpland's  conduct.     lie  now  wliispercd  in  j 
bis  car. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  arc  you  doing?" 

Coupland  did  not  heed  him ,-    but  meeting 
the  colonel's  gaze  without  flinching,  addressed  i 
him  again.  j 

'•But  this  lady,  as  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  call  her,  colonel,  is  an  Iionest  wom- 
an. You  can  not  wish  to  shame  her  and  to 
degrade  me,  who  can  not  resent  the  degradation 
as  your  equal  could  and  would." 

"  Tut,  sir,  stand  aside  ;"  and  with  a  vigorous 
thrust  of  his  arm,  he  made  way  and  passed. 

But  his  foot  touched  something  iu  the  grass. 
lie  stooped,  and  picked  up  the  broocli  which 
Lad  fallen  from  Margaret's  i)!aid.  lie  exam- 
ined it  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  and  Coupland 
saw  that  he  recognized  it. 

Strang  knew  the  brooch ;  he  had  seen  Lady 
Oliphant  wear  it  often ,  and  with  its  help  he 
identified  the  lady  who  had  been  so  anxious  to 
escape  from  him.  Puzzled  extremely  to  ac- 
count for  her  presence  in  the  camp,  he  was  also 
angry  at  her  resolute  avoidance  of  him.  Judg- 
ing from  his  own  point  of  view,  his  suspicions 
at  once  fixed  upon  the  idea  that  she  was  en- 
gaged in  some  intrigue  on  behalf  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  under  tlie  direction  of  her  father 
Strathroy. 

He  carefully  placed  the  trinket  in  his  pock- 
et, determined  by  the  discovery  of  this  escapade 
to  hasten  forward  his  marriage-day.  He  turn- 
ed superciliously  to  Coupland,  who  was  observ- 
ing him  with  a  terrible  intensity  in  his  gaze. 

"You  have  made  a  mistake,  my  good  fellow, 
if  you  have  hoped  for  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lady  who  has  just  left  us." 

"Pardon,  colonel,  I  fear  it  is  you  who  are 
mistaken." 

"The  lady,  sir,  whom  you  dare  to  insult  with 
your  pretensions  is  my  affianced  wife,"  proceed- 
ed the  colonel,  as  if  no  one  had  spoken;  "are 
you  satisfied  ?'' 

"VN'ithout  waiting  for  a  reply,  Strang  wheeled 
round  and  walked  away  in  the  direction  taken 
by  Lady  Oliphant. 

Satisfied  ? — it  was  a  thunder-bolt,  and  the 
man  was  stricken  dumb  and  motionless.  He 
stared  after  the  officer,  helpless,  apparently,  to 
move  a  finger,  if  that  had  been  enough  to  delay 
him. 

His  affianced  wife  I  The  man's  pulse  stood 
still,  then  the  blood  seemed  to  leap  in  his  veins, 
and  his  heart  throbbed  wildly.  His  eyes  were 
dazed  and  his  brain  confused  by  the  madden- 
ing thoughts  which  rnslied  upon  him  with  the 


overwhelming  force  of  a  tonent.  And  the  tor- 
rent had  been  let  loose  by  three  words — his  af- 
fianced wife ! 

Gunpowder  is  harmless  enough  so  long  as  it 
is  untouched  by  fire.  There  was  a  store  of  gun- 
powder in  Coupland's  nature,  and  a  brand  of 
fire  having  fallen  upon  it,  the  explosion  follow- 
ed. There  was  much  smoke,  confusion,  and 
false  alarm,  but  the  shock  was  terrible.  In  one 
bitter  moment  the  ambition  which  had  stimula- 
ted and  controlled  his  actions  hitherto  fell  be- 
fore the  undefined  horror  inspired  by  Strang's 
announcement. 

But  tiie  man  lied.  Ah,  yes,  he  was  sure  of 
that — he  dare  not  doubt  it,  for  to  doubt  his 
falsehood  would  be  to  suspect  her  truth.  He 
shjiddcred  from  head  to  foot  at  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  that.  Yet  he  remembered  with  pain- 
ful clearness  the  former  acquaintanceship  at 
Koine  of  Lady  Margaret  and  Colonel  Strang ; 
he  remembered  Fairlie's  explanation  of  the 
colonel's  enmity  —  "he  has  a  mind  to  marry 
your  widow  " — and  he  was  stung  to  the  quick 
by  the  mere  fancy  of  the  humiliation  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  and  he  powerless  to  shield 
her. 

His  fierce,  jealous  love  would  have  protected 
her  even  from  an  unhallowed  glance  or  thought; 
and  now,  here  was^she  subject  to  the  bold  ad- 
dresses of  an  unscrupulous  man,  and  he — her 
husband — dare  not  speak,  dare  not  raise  a  fin- 
ger to  defend  her.  His  brain  burned  at  fever- 
heat.  He  did  not  pause  to  reason  ;  he  could 
not  collect  his  confused  thoughts  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  recall  his  faith  in  her  courage 
and  truth  which  would  guard  her  against  all 
evils. 

He  could  only  remember  that  she  was  living 
under  an  assumed  name  ;  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  reputed  traitor,  and  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  most  .active  and  most  prominent  of  the  reb- 
els ;  and  that  if  discovered,  these  circumstances 
would  place  her  in  serious  peril.  Strang  was 
aware  of  that,  and  would  no  doubt  use  his 
knowledge  to  torture  her. 

Now  he  understood  the  full  danger  of  his 
own  position,  because  it  involved  her.  Already 
proclamation  had  been  read  in  the  churches  of 
Perth  and  "in  those  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
br  order  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  threaten- 
ing with  the  punishment  of  death  all  who  gave 
food  or  shelter  to  the  rebels,  or  who  in  any  way 
connived  at  their  escape  from  the  vengeance — 
for  vengeance  it  had  become — of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Already  he  had  seen  those  who  were  even  re- 
motclv  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the  reb- 
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els  given  to  the  sn-ord,  their  homes  given  to  the 
flames,  and  all  their  possessions  confiscated. 
Already  he  had  heard  of  women  and  children 
exposed  to  the  crnelest  indignities  and  priva- 
tions ;  while  the  perpetrators  of  those  hrutali- 
ties  passed  unquestioned  hv  the  duke  and  his 
principal  officers,  if  their  deeds  were  not  open- 
ly sanctioned. 

What,  then,  must  be  Margaret's  position, 
without  protector,  and  persecuted  by  a  man 
like  Colonel  Strang.  The  thought  maddened 
him ;  and  yet  he  was  helpless — that  was  the 
worst  of  all. 

He  was  startled  into  action  by  loud  shouts 
of  "The  general  I  the  general  I"  rising  along  the 
line  of  the  encampment.  He  looked  round  him 
helplessly,  and  then  he  ran  to  meet  Fairlie,  who 
had  followed  the  colonel  to  plead  with  him  to 
excuse  the  audacity  of  Sergeant  Coupland. 

"The  fellow  is  drunk,  doctor,"  Strang  had 
said-,  "and  besides,  the  lady,  although  she  has 
puzzled  me  to-night,  is  pledged  to  me.  At  any 
rate,  she  is  game  much  too  high  for  him." 

The  doctor  thanked  him,  took  snufF,  and  left 
him  to  pursue  his  own  course,  satisfied  that  the 
colonel  did  not  yet  suspect  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THWARTED. 


"  You  are  my  friend,  doctor,"  said  Coupland 
agitatedly,  meeting  Fairlie,  "  you  will  help  me 
— the  general  is  coming  this  way — you  will  ob- 
tain for  me  a  pass  to  quit  the  camp." 

"Leave  the  camp,  and  enow  I — v.hat  are 
you  thinking  about,  man  ?" 

"  Only  for  twenty-four  hours — only  time 
enough  to  let  me  run  to  Dunkeld  and  back. 
I  have  done  enough  to  deserve  that  small  fa- 
vor— and  I  must  have  it,  I  tell  you — I  must  see 
Margaret." 

"  Body  o'  me  I — you'll  wring  my  arm  out  o' 
the  socket  if  you  keep  nigging  at  it  that  way. 
So  you  shall  see  her,  in  good  time ;  meanwhile 
control  yourself." 

Coupland's  vehemence  became  almost  frenzy 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  to  his  plan. 

"Control  myself!"  he  cried,  "I  am  mad — I 
can  not  control  myself — so  much  the  more  rea- 
son why  I  should  have  the  pass." 

"But  you  can't  have  it  to-night, '' slightly  ir- 
ritated by  his  obstinacy. 

"  But  I  must.  Oh,  you  can  talk  of  control ; 
but  you  do  not  know  what  a  demon  there  is  in 
a  jealous  heart." 


At  that  word  the  doctor  grasped  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  wheeled  him  round  so  that  the 
fire-light  fell  full  upon  his  face. 

"Jealous?"  he  repeated,  grimly;  "of what, 
and  of  whom  ?  Confound  it,  sir,  you  canna  be 
jealous  of  your  wife?" 

Coupland  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  head  as 
if  he  would  by  a  ])hysical  effort  curb  his  dis- 
tracted thoughts. 

"  No,  no,  and  yet — ^j-es — I  am  jealous,  not  of 
her — but  of  her  position,"  he  answered  hoarse- 
ly, unable,  in  his  excited  state,  to  explain  the 
various  emotions  which  tortured  him,  and  indif- 
ferent as  to  what  his  friend  might  think  of  him, 
so  that  he  gave  his  aid  in  procuring  the  pass. 
"Did  you  not  hear  what  Strang  said?  Have 
you  no  ears  —  have  you  no  eyes  ?  lie  called 
her  his  affianced  wife." 

"Then  he  lied,  which  is  nothing  at  all  un- 
usual for  him." 

"Ay,  ay,  he  lied,"  Coupland  went  on  painful- 
ly; "but  remember  mj-  position.  I  am  dead, 
and  yet  living.  My  death  has  been  proved  by 
witnesses ;  and  living,  I  am  an  outcast  against 
whom  every  man's  hand  is  raised.  M}-  life  is 
forfeited  to  the  law,  and  recognition  would  be 
the  signal  for  my  execution." 

"That's  a  capital  reason  why  you  should  try 
to  recover  your  senses  enow,"  interrupted  Fair- 
lie,  dryly. 

"I  have  given  these  things  little  thought  till 
now  ;  but  Strang  has  conjured  up  a  danger  that 
would  be  worse  than  death.  Slargaret,  my  wife, 
persecuted  by  that  man,  is  defenseless — is  at  his 
mercy,  for  I  dare  not  speak." 

Fairlie  was  thoroughly  alarmed  now  by  the 
frenzy  of  Coupland  and  its  cause.  With  a  flush 
of  indignation,  he  said,  sternly, 

"You  do  not  doubt  her  truth?" 

"Xo,  no,  no  —  Heaven  help  me,  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  doubt,  or  fear,  or  hope,"  he  rejoin- 
ed, despairingly.  "  Think  of  her  wretched  po- 
sition— the  widow  of  a  living  man.  Think  to 
what  extremities  her  love  for  me  and  anxiety 
for  her  father  may  drive  her." 

"It  will  never  drive  her  into  marriage  with 
Strang,  you  may  be  satisfied." 

"But  it  will  subject  her  to  torture  of  which  I 
may  relieve  her — it  will  subject  me  to  madness 
from  which  she  can  save  me.  She  besought 
me  to  escape  from  the  country  with  her,  and  I 
refused— fool  that  I  was.  How  do  I  know  what 
danger,  what  impulse  may  have  wrung  from  her 
some  warrant  for  the  claim  Strang  makes." 

"Never  fash  your  thumb  about  him  at  all; 
that's  the  way  to  ease  your  mind." 

"But  that  will  not  help  her.     I  must  save 
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he: — I  mu?t  see  her,  and  nt  once.  Oli !  the 
l)iiss,  doctor,  the  pass — you  will,  you  must  get 
It  for  nie." 

"I  tell  you,  man,  the  result  would  be  certain 
discovery  and  death." 

"  Get  me  the  pass,"  iterated  Coiipland,  reck- 
less of  every  consideration  but  that  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  rejoining  Margaret. 

"It  is  her  life  you  hazard  as  well  as  your 
own,"  responded  Fairlie,  getting  angry. 

"Get  me  the  pass,  even  for  her  sake." 

"No,  if  you  arc  bound  for  destruction,  I 
won't  quicken  your  journey,"  and  he  turned 
away. 

"  Destruction  will  come,  then,"  muttered 
Coui)land,  bitterly. 

lie  advanced  straight  to  the  place  where 
General  Kerr  stood,  surrounded  by  his  staff, 
issuing  directions  for  the  order  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  he  had  resolved  to  make  this  night. 

"With  impolitic  boldness,  Coupland  pushed  his 
way  through  the  circle  of  officers,  and,  saluting 
the  general,  craved  audience. 

"Speak,"  was  the  brief  concession. 

"An  affiiir  of  life  or  death  to  me,  excellency, 
demands  my  absence  from  the  camp,"  said 
Coupland,  hurriedly.  "If  any  thing  I  have 
ever  done  has  won  your  favor,  I  implore  you, 
general,  let  it  plead  for  me  now,  and  grant  me 
a  pass  for  twenty-four  hours." 

"When?" 

"Now,  now,  on  the  instant." 

"  Impossible.  You  have  been  told  that  we 
require  you  to  guide  us  through  Lochaber,  and 
we  march  at  once." 

"  Spare  rae,  general,  spare  me !" 

The  general  frowned,  and  the  officers  stared 
in  amazement  at  the  importunate  suitor. 

"Sergeant  Coupland,"  said  Kerr,  coldly 
"  you  have  hitherto  borne  yourself  like  a  time 
soldier  and  a  brave  one.  But  the  man  who 
would  desert  his  post  at  the  moment  of  great- 
est need  is  a  coward  and  a  traitor,  and  we 
shoot  such  men.  Do  not  lay  yourself  open  to 
a  suspicion  of  that  character." 

"But,  general,  there  are  desires,  hopes, 
wrongs — " 

"There  is  nothing  to  a  soldier  before  his 
duty.     To  your  ranks,  sir, " 

Coupland  saluted  and  retired.  The  march 
had  already  commenced,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  foil  in  with  his  company.  But  there  was 
frenzy  in  the  man's  brain,  and  wrath  in  his 
breast,  which  expelled  all  sense  of  the  noble 
purpose  that  had  hitherto  led  him  forward. 

He  had  been  steadfast  to  the  one  idea  of 
winning  back  his  credit  at  the  utmost  hazard 


and  sacrifice  by  ser^•i^g  in  the  army  of  the 
Government.  But  the  mere  possibility  of  his 
wife  being  subjected  to  the  addresses  of  a  man 
like  Strang  was  the  last  degree  of  humiliation, 
which  broke  the  back  of  his  endurance.  The 
thouglit  stung  him  so  that  every  thing  else  was 
forgotten.  Prudence  and  patience  were  ex- 
tinguished. 

He  seized  his  musket,  and  took  his  place  in 
obedience  to  the  general's  command ;  but  he 
was  desperate  now,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
take  tl«j  first  opportunity  that  offered  to  quit 
his  post  without  leave. 

Lady  Oliphant  had  found  Johnstone,  and, 
under  his  guidance,  she  had  made  a  rapid  cir- 
cuit of  the  camp,  adopting  a  zigzag  course, 
which  they  thought  would  baffle  the  pursuer. 
The  readiest  and  surest  means  of  escape  was 
by  the  boat,  if  they  could  only  reach  it. 

To  do  that,  they  were  obliged  to  turn  back. 

They  performed  the  manoeuvre  with  every 
precaution ;  but  fortune,  fate,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  that  determines  circumstances  contra- 
ry to  our  will,  brought  them  within  view  of 
Colonel  Strang. 

He  darted  forward  to  intercept  them.  They 
eluded  him  by  turning  sharply  in  another  di- 
rection, and  then  doubling  upon  him  under  the 
screen  of  a  chimp  of  trees. 

But  he  was  a  cunning  follower,  and,  once 
fairly  on  the  track,  he  was  not  easily  foiled. 
He  had  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  perfectly 
calm,  while  they  were  excited  and  frightened. 
He  made  allowances  for  their  detours,  and 
presently  had  them  in  sight  again. 

It  now  became  an  open  chase.  The  colonel, 
in  full  view  of  the  men,  who  were  falling  into 
line,  did  not  like  to  run,  or  he  could  have  over- 
taken the  fugitives  easily. 

Still  he  gained  ground,  and  he  was  close  upon 
them  when  they  were  passing  Sergeant  Ryan's 
quarters.  He  would  have  been  able  to  arrest 
them  before  they  had  reached  the  boat,  but  Dr. 
Fairlie  luckily  obsened  the  chase.  He  com- 
prehended the  whole  position,  and,  advancing 
qukkly,  grasped  the  colonel's  arm,  stopping 
him. 

"Halt,  colonel,"  he  said,  loudly  enough  to 
attract  Kerr's  attention>  "the  general  waits  for 
you." 

Strang  mentally  consigned  the  doctor  and 
the  general  to  perdition,  but  perceiving  the  lat- 
ter close  by,  he  saluted  him  respectfully,  say- 
ing, 

"  I  attend,  general." 

By  this  time  Lady  Oliphant  had  entered  the 
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boat,  and  Johnstone,  having  unmoored  it,  was 
rowing  out  to  mid-stream  with  all  his  might. 

The  colonel  accepted  his  defeat  with  good 
grace.  There  were  two  reasons  which  recon- 
ciled him  :  first,  the  knowledge  that  the  defeat 
was  onlv  temporary,  and,  next,  the  conviction 
that  his  discovery  would  ultiraatelv  tend  to 
his  advantage. 

After  a  little  hesitation — the  hesitation  was 
entirely  due  to  considerations  for  his  own  safe- 
ty— he  resolved  to  make  a  bold  movement, 
which,  if  successful,  would  turn  the  night's  ad- 
venture to  his  account  at  once. 

The  march  had  already  commenced ;  the 
men  had  been  enjoined  to  observe  perfect  si- 
lence ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  camp 
had  been  ordered  to  keep  the  fires  blazing,  and 
to  maintain  as  far  as  practicable  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  army  being  still  stationed  there. 

The  general  and  his  stafif  had  mounted  their 
horses,  and  were  slowly  moving  forward,  when 
Colonel  Strang  desired  to  speak  in  private  with 
his  excellency. 

"I  have  made  a  discovery,  general,"  said 
Strang,  when  they  had  ridden  a  little  way  in 
advance  of  the  other  officers  -,  "  but  as  a  lady 
is  peculiarly  involved  in  the  information  I  am 
about  to  give  yon,  I  am  compelled  to  crave 
TOur  forbearance,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  ask 
no  more  than  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  yon." 

Kerr  was  a  tall,  stern  man,  who  viewed  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  with  the  gravest 
eyes ;  but  although  his  manner  was  frequently 
harsh,  there  was  nothing  cruel  in  his  nature. 
He  never  flinched  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty, 
but  he  never  pushed  his  authority  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  occasion  which  demanded 
its  exercise  ;  to  women  especially  he  comported 
himself  with  an  old-fashioned  courtesy  which, 
although  stiff,  was  sincere. 

"The  lady's  interests  shall  be  respected," 
he  said — "proceed." 

"  Thank  you.  The  discovery  must  be  ac- 
cepted entirely  on  my  word,  without  inquiiy 
as  to  its  source.  This  is  the  point  of  it — there 
will  be  no  rising  of  the  clans  to-morrow  if  we 
can  succeed  to-night  in  arresting  the  main- 
spring of  the  conspiracy,  Strathroy,  Or  if  we 
can  prevent  him  from  joining  the  clans,  that 
will  serve  the  same  purpose-,  for  without  him 
to  inspire  them  with  his  enthusiasm,  and  to 
mislead  them  by  his  prophecies  of  success,  not 
a  man  will  stir  from  the  mountains." 

"You  have  heard  of  him,  then?"' 

"Yes,  general,  and  you  will  be  displeased  to 
learn  where  he  has  been  ;  but  remember  he  has 
the  cunning  of  Old  Nick,  and  the  boldness  of  a 


hero  in  any  thing  that  may  help  the  Pretender's 
cause." 

"I  know  him,  and  wish  that  he  had  been  on 
our  side,  rather  than  against  us.  Where  has 
he  been  seen?'' 

"In  the  camp." 

"What  I"  thundered  Kerr,  "here  in  our 
midst,  and  permitted  to  escape  ?" 

"  He  has  been  among  us,  excellency,"  replied 
Strang,  suavely,  and  with  an  uneasy  drooping 
of  his  eyes.  He  was  anxious  to  prevent  the 
inquiry  proceeding  farther  than  it  might  be 
convenient  for  him  to  answer;  "but  he  has  not 
escaped." 

"  Where  is  he,  then  ?"  demanded  the  general, 
chagrined  by  the  knowledge  that  such  a  prize 
had  been  within  arm's  reach,  and  had  yet  es- 
caped him.  "Let  us  find  Strathroy,  and  we 
will  not  only  prevent  this  Lochaber  rising,  but 
we  will  extinguish  the  rebellion,  for  it  is  only 
his  mad  enthusiasm  which  keeps  it  alive.  Col- 
onel Strang,  you  and  I  have  this  night  missed 
the  grandest  opportunity  that  fortune  is  ever 
likely  to  afford  us.  Speak,  tell  me  all  you 
know." 

The  colonel  bent  forward,  biting  his  lip — he 
had  once  or  twice  fancied  that  he  had  this 
night  missed  the  tide  in  his  affairs  which  would 
have  carried  him  on  to  fortune.  The  general's 
words  transformed  the  fancy  into  conviction, 
and  he  regretted  now  that  he  had  not  waived 
the  private  considerations  which  had  kept  him 
silent  and  spoken  sooner.  The  upshot  was, 
that  he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  affairs 
as  they  stood,  and  to  endeavor  to  overtake  the 
tide — a  venture  which  is  often  made,  and  never 
succeeds. 

"  Wherever  he  may  be,  sir,"  he  said,  his  voice 
low  and  harsh,  "  our  business  is  to  prevent  him 
reaching  Auchnacarry,  where  the  rendezvous  is 
appointed  for  to-morrow. " 

"  It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  prevent  him, 
since  he  has  the  start  of  us  j  and  doubtless  he 
carries  with  him  details  of  our  strength  and  po- 
sition." 

"Without  doubt,  general;  but  give  me  a 
dozen  of  your  dragoons,  take  what  measures 
you  think  best,  and  leave  me  free  to  act  as  cir- 
cumstances may  direct,  and  I  will  stake  my  fu- 
ture that  we  bar  his  way  to  Lochaber,  if  we  do 
not  capture  him,  before  to-morrow  night." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  bitter  regret,  but  the 
hearer  thought  that  only  natural,  and  granted 
his  request. 

General  Kerr  took  advantage  of  Sergeant 
Coupland's  local  knowledge,  and  within  a  few 
hours  he  had  guarded  every  pass  to  Auchna- 
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carry  within  a  line  of  five  miles,  while  a  num- 
ber of  small  companies  were  dispatched  to 
scour  the  district  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  chief. 

One  of  these  companies  di:-covcrcd  an  old 
man  who  was  seated  by  the  road-side  within 
two  miles  of  Dunkeld.  Tlie  man  would  iiave 
been  passed  unobserred  in  the  darkness,  had  it 
not  been  that  a  cough  which  he  had  endeavored 
to  restrain  betrayed  him. 

He  was  surrounded  and  seized,  whereupon 
his  cough  became  violent,  and  his  movement 
displayed  tlie  utmost  decrci)itude. 

"What's  wrang,  lads,"  he  gasped,  "what's 
wrang  ?  Can  ye  no  let  a  puir  auld  body,  that's 
sair  fashed  wi'  a  hoast,  be  ?" 

"Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  demanded  the 
officer  in  charge  ;  "and  what  is  your  business 
abroad  at  this  hour  ?" 

The  old  man's  cough  became  most  painful  at 
this  juncture,  and  the  question  had  to  be  repeat- 
ed several  times  before  he  seemed  to  catch  its 
meaning. 

"  Wharc  do  I  come  frae  ?"  he  said,  at  length, 
feebly ;  "  od,  ay,  I  see  now,  ye're  sodgcr  bodies, 
and  ye're  jalousing  that  I'm  ane  o'  the  rebel 
fools.  Here's  flint  and  steel ;  strike  a  light  and 
see  if  I'm  fit  to  be  a  rebel,  or  ony  thing  that's 
useful.     I'm  ower  auld,  man,  I'm  ower  auld." 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  repeated  the 
officer,  sternly. 

"Weel,  to  tell  ye  the  Gospel  truth,  I  hae 
traveled  on  foot  a'  the  way  down  frae  Locha- 
ber,  and  what  wi'  age  and  my  hoast,  and  the 
travel,  I  sat  doon  there  ready  to  sleep  or  dee, 
I  was  that  weary.  I  live  at  Dunkeld,  as  ye 
may  ken,  but  I  felt  as  though  I  was  never  to 
see  that  bonnie  toon  again." 

"  What  was  your  business  in  Lochaber  ?" 

"  Ay,  man,  that's  a  sorry  talc  to  tell ;  but,  if 
ye  maun  ken,  I  was  seeking  ane  o'  my  bairns 
that  was  in  service  up  by  Loch  Arkaig.  I  did- 
na  find  the  puir  loon,  for,  vow  me,  sirs,  there's 
naething  yonder  but  desolation — houses  with- 
out tenants,  barns  and  byres  laid  waste,  and  no 
a  living  creature  to  tell  ye  the  meaning  o'  it  a'." 

The  readiness  with  which  the  old  man  spoke, 
and  his  evident  weakness  and  distress,  satisfied 
the  officer  of  his  truthfulness. 

"You  surely  met  some  one  in  the  course  of 
your  travels,  my  old  friend  ?  You  can  not 
mean  that  the  whole  district  is  deserted?" 

•'  'Deed,  and  it's  nearly  that,  for  a'  the  folk  I 
met  was  just  here  and  there  a  shepherd  loon, 
daundering  about  without  a  beast  to  herd." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?" 

"Perfect  sure,  as  far  as  my  e'en  could  see 
and  my  lugs  could  hear." 


"  There's  something  for  your  information, 
and  here's  a  word  of  advice — get  home  as  fast 
as  you  can,  or  you  may  get  into  trouble." 

Tiie  officer  dropped  a  shilling  into  his  hand, 
and  the  old  man  muttered  many  blessings 
upon  the  benevolent  soldier's  head,  with  grate- 
ful thanks  for  his  counsel,  lamenting  that  the 
frailty  of  his  limbs  had  delayed  him  so  long  on 
the  road. 

"  Could  your  honor  no  gie  me  a  word  that 
would  help  me,  if  I'm  stopped  again  afore  I  win 
hame  ?" 

"Say  that  you  have  spoken  to  Lieutenant 
Wardlaw,  and  that  he  promised  you  a  safe 
passage  into  Dunkeld.     Good-night." 

The  officer  gave  the  word  of  command,  and 
his  company  moved  forward,  rapidly  disappear- 
ing in  the  dim  light  of  the  night.  But  as  long 
as  their  horses'  hoofs  were  heard,  the  old  man 
continued  to  mumble  thanks  and  blessings  for 
the  protection  extended  to  him. 

When  the  last  sound  of  the  hoof-treads  had 
died  away,  the  man  drew  breath — it  was  like 
the  snort  of  a  war-horse  rather  than  a  sigh  of 
relief.  He  stood  erect,  without  any  sign  of  the 
infirmity  wliicli  had  deceived  the  soldiers,  and 
he  turned  his  back  upon  Dunkeld. 

"They  are  out  in  pursuit,"  he  muttered. 
"I  can  not  venture  near  the  town  to-night." 

Out  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
where  he  had  been  lying  in  wait  rode  a  horse- 
man, barring  the  fugitive's  way. 

"Halt,  Strathroy !"  commanded  the  rider. 

"He  is  a  dead  man  who  speaks  that  name, 
were  there  a  thousand  at  his  back,"  cried  the 
Jacobite,  fiercely,  leveling  a  pistol  which  would 
have  carried  his  threat  promptly  into  effect,  but 
his  finger  was  stayed  by  the  hasty  exclamation 
of  the  horseman, 

"It  is  I — Strang." 

The  pistol  was  lowered,  but  Strathroy  con- 
tinued to  obsen-e  every  motion  of  the  speaker 
suspiciously,  ready  to  strike  at  the  first  sign  of 
treachery, 

"  You — why  are  you  not  with  your  com- 
rades ?"  he  said,  cautiously. 

"I  am  out  with  a  company  of  dragoons  in 
search  of  you.  I  have  scattered  my  men  in 
various  directions,  and  we  meet  here.  I  have 
reached  the  place  first,  and  overheard  your  par- 
ley with  Wardlaw.  Lucky  for  you  that  he  is 
something  of  a  simpleton,  and  did  not  recognize 
you,  or  there  would  have  been  a  speedy  end  to 
all  your  hopes." 

"And  yours,'"  retorted  Strathroy,  sharply. 
"How  has  it  become  known  that  I  am  in  the 
district  ?" 
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The  colonel  was  leaning  forward  on  the  neck 
of  his  horse,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  speak 
in  an  undertone.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  question. 

"I  can  not  tell  you  that," he  said,  placidly; 
"all  that  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  your  visit  to 
the  camp  has  been  discovered,  and  there  are  a 
thousand  men  on  your  track.  You  must  not 
attempt  to  reach  Auchnacarry  to-night,  for  ev- 
ery pass  is  guarded.  You  must  find  shelter 
without  delay." 

"Shelter I  where?'  muttered  the  old  man, 
disconsolately. 

The  colonel  brought  his  ftxce  close  to  that  of 
Strathroy,  so  that,  in  spito  of  the  dim  light,  each 
could  see  the  glitter  of  the  other's  eyes. 

"A  moment  ago  your  lordship  made  me  feel 
that  you  doubted  my  honesty  ;  now  you  ask  me 
to  tell  you  where  to  hide  from  your  enemies." 

"Tush!"  answered  Strathroy,  impatiently; 
"  if  I  feared  you,  Strang,  I  would  not  leave  you 
another  opportunity  to  betray  me.  But  you 
know,  as  I  know,  that  on  the  day  of  my  arrest 
Colonel  Strang  will  stand  in  as  great  peril  as 
myself." 

"Possibly,"  was  the  perfectly  quiet  com- 
ment ;  "  but  I  prefer  that  j'ou  should  believe 
me  acting  as  I  do  for  friendship,  and  not  under 
threats." 

"Act  from  what  motive  yon  will,  I  am  sure 
of  you.     "What  is  the  password  ?" 

"  The  Duke  for  Scotland." 

"And  the  countersign?" 

"  King  George  for  us  all." 

"Lies  both;  but  we  must  swallow  them," 
muttered  Strathroy,  bitterly. 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Strang,  as  the  Jac- 
obite was  about  to  leave  him ;  "  my  men  will 
be  hero  presently,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  there 
is  only  one  place  of  safety  for  you  to-night." 

"  Where  ?" 

"In  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral.  Make  the 
best  of  your  way  thither,  and,  if  you  can  trust 
me,  wait  there  till  I  arrive  to  tell  you  that  the 
road  is  clear  to  Lochaber." 

"I  trust  you." 

Strathroy,  with  these  words,  sprang  into  tiie 
plantation  and  disappeared  just  as  three  of  the 
colonel's  party  galloped  up  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. They  were  speedily  joined  by  others, 
and  as  each  party  arrived  Strang  received  the 
report  as  to  the  result  of  their  search.  Nothing 
had  been  discovered  ;  and  Strang  was  about  to 
disperse  them  again  on  different  routes,  when 
Sergeant  Ryan,  accompanied  by  four  men,  ar- 
rived. 

"Faith,  your  honor,  we  did  meet  two  sus- 


picious   characters,"  reported    the    Irishman, 
grinning  inexplicably,  "  but  we  let  them  go." 

"  Let  them  go  !     For  what  reason  ?" 

"Bedad,  it  was  because  we  were  ashamed  to 
interfere  when  a  lady  was  concerned." 

The  colonel's  ears  opened  as  he  demanded 
an  explanation. 

"It  was  down  by  the  water,  your  honor,  we 
came  across  a  lady  and  gentleman  running  for 
Dunkeld.  The  gentleman  was  Captain  Spence, 
and  he  gave  me  the  wink  that  the  lady  was  a 
friend  of  his,  and  sure  what  could  we  do  but  let 
them  pass?  "We  couldn't  arrest  the  general's 
own  nephew." 

The  colonel  assented  to  that  proposition. 
He  had  little  difhculty  in  identifying  the  lady, 
although  he  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Spence  as  her  escort,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  her  visit  to  the  camp  became  more  mys- 
tical than  ever,  under  the  new  light  of  this 
event.  Tortuous  and  unprincipled  as  his  own 
schemes  might  be,  Strang  could  not  readily  im- 
agine that  Captain  Spence  would  involve  him- 
self in  any  of  the  Jacobite  intrigues. 

"It  must  be  that  the  young  fool  has  been 
tempted  to  play  the  gallant  with  one  sister,  while 
he  is  wooing  the  other,"  was  the  contemptible 
suggestion  of  the  man's  distorted  mind;  "and 
her  ladyship  is  making  use  of  him  to  serve  her 
father's  cause.  "Whatever  may  be  the  reason 
of  it,  I  shall  profit  by  the  circumstance." 

Throughout  the  night  he  led  his  company  on 
a  wild  goose  chase ;  and  in  the  morning,  when 
they  were  thoroughly  worn  out,  he  allowed  them 
to  rest  in  Dunkeld.  He  was  sustained  by  the 
excitement  of  the  high  game  he  was  playing 
for  fortune,  and,  instead  of  resting,  directed 
his  steps  to  the  residence  of  Lady  Oiiphant. 

He  had  that  night  achieved  a  double  ob- 
ject ;  he  had  prevented  Strathroy  from  reaching 
Auclinacarry,  as  he  had  promised  the  general 
he  would  do ;  and  he  now  held  the  rebel  chief 
caged  within  reach  of  the  soldiers,  ready  to  be 
arrested  or  set  free,  as  might  seem  most  to  his 
own  advantage. 

Next,  he  had  detected  Lady  Oiiphant  in  an 
adventure  which  he  calculated  one  way  or  an- 
other placed  her  at  his  mercy. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

WIIISrEKS. 

The  escape  into  the  boat  had  for  the  time  at 
least  saved  Lady  Oiiphant  from  Colonel  Strang, 
but  it  did  not  by  any  means  set  her  free. 
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oobnstono  was  obliged  to  row  stealtliily  along 
tlic  opposite  shore  to  avoid  the  sentinels.  Fre- 
quently he  had  to  pause,  and  always  ho  had 
to  row  slowly.  This  mode  of  progress  was  so 
tardy  that  they  occupied  nearly  three  hours  in 
traversing  as  many  miles. 

Then  they  landed  opposite  a  cottage,  where, 
according  to  appointment,  Captain  Spcnce  was 
waiting  to  conduct  Mrs.  Malcolm  home,  the 
distance  being  scarcely  two  miles.  But  the  late 
hour — it  was  now  midnight — and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  district  rendered  protection  neces- 
sary, as  was  speedily  proved  by  the  encounter 
with  Sergeant  Kyan  and  his  party. 

Her  ladyship  entered  the  cottage  and  ex- 
changed the  disguise  in  which  she  had  appear- 
ed at  the  camp  for  her  own  garments.  Then, 
escorted  by  the  captain,  she  hastened  home- 
ward. The  interruption  by  Ryan  was  easily 
overcome  by  Spence,  and  the  two  reached  Dun- 
keld  without  further  molestation.  The  cold 
morning  mist  wrapped  itself  round  the  travelers 
like  a  wet  blanket  ;  but  the  lady  was  too  much 
excited  to  observe  the  discomfort,  and  the  sol- 
dier was  gallantly  indifferent. 

When  they  had  entered  the  garden  and  stood 
in  the  porch,  Mrs.  Malcolm,  while  seeking  the 
key  to  open  the  door,  spoke  for  the  first'  time 
since  they  had  passed  the  soldiers,  and  in- 
quired in  an  anxious  whisper  if  they  had  been 
followed. 

"No  fear  of  that,"  said  Spence,  re-assuring- 
ly  ;  "  Ryan  is  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  would 
not  think  of  such  a  proceeding  after  speaking 
to  mc.  Besides,  I  told  Johnstone  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  and  he  would  have  warned  us 
had  there  been  any  spy  on  our  movements."' 

"Thanks  to  you,  then,  I  am  safe." 

"  Quite  safe  ;  and  now  that  you  arc  so,  will 
you  permit  mc  to  ask  why  you  are  so  eager  to 
conceal,  even  from  Agnes,  your  excursion  to 
the  camp." 

Mrs.  Malcolm  found  it  difficult  to  answer. 
She  felt  that  he  had  proved  himself  so  loyal 
that  a  full  explanation  was  due  to  him,  and  yet 
she  feared  to  give  it  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
that  of  Agnes,  lest  by  making  him  her  confidant 
she  should  hazard  their  happiness. 

"Will  you  spare  me  that  question,  Captain 
Spence?"  she  said,  frankly;  "if  you  insist,  I 
can  not  refuse  to  satisfy  you  ;  but — " 

"lam  already  satisfied,"  he  interrupted,  gen- 
erously; "you  have  assured  me  your  journey 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pretender's  in- 
trigues, and  that  is  enough  for  me.  Believe 
me,  madam,  your  secret  is  safe,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 


"Ah,  sir,  you  make  me  so  much  your  debt- 
or," she  faltered,  "  that  I  can  only  pray  Heaven 
help  mc  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  your  confi- 
dence. If  I  could  —  if  I  dare  exjilain,  you 
would  see  how  pitiful  is  the  strait  I  am  in. 
You  would  see  one  who,  striving  to  serve  those 
who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  is  so  borne 
down  into  the  depths  of  misery  that  hope  itself 
has  grown  sick.  But  I  must  be  still  your  debt- 
or. I  dare  not  say  more  than  this.  Although 
I  am  no  spy,  and  no  friend  to  the  rebellion — 
Heaven  knows — I  think  it  is  better  for  the  pres- 
ent to  be  silent." 

"I  respect  your  silence,  madam,  and  you 
shall  find  me  faithful." 

He  kissed  her  hand  respectfully  and  bade 
her  adieu,  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  the 
general's  commands  permitted  him. 

He  departed,  and  she  entered  the  house, 
praying  that  the  life  of  this  brave,  generous 
friend  and  that  of  Agnes  might  be  as  happy  as 
her  own  had  been  wretched. 

Unluckily,  the  measures  she  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  sparing  others  became  the  cause  of 
pain  to  herself  and  to  them. 

There  was  a  light  in  her  sister's  room  as  she 
was  passing.  She  halted,  hesitated,  and  then 
opened  the  door  to  ask  if  Agnes  were  well. 

The  girl  was  seated  by  the  fire  dozing-,  a 
book — "The  Force  of  Friendship,"  recommend- 
ed by  the  Duchess  of  Gordon — which  she  had 
been  reading,  was  lying  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  roused  her,  and  Agnes  started 
up  with  the  confused  expression  of  one  who  has 
a  drowsy  consciousness  of  having  committed  a 
fault. 

"  I  saw  }-ou  go  out,  ]\Iadge,  and  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you.     Where  have  you  been  ?'' 

"It  was  a  mistake  to  wait  for  me — I  did  not 
wish  any  one  to  know  of  my  absence." 

"Well,  nobody  suspects  it  but  me,  and  you 
are  not  afraid  of  me,  are  you  ?" 

"Only  afraid  that  Vou  may  have  caught 
cold," was  the  answer,  with  a  sad  smile;  "you 
will  learn  soon  enough  where  I  have  been,  and 
my  errand." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  now,"  s-aid  Agnes, 
thoroughly  awake  ;  "  all  these  mysterious  jour- 
neys perplex  and  annoy  me.  It  is  a  shame  to 
be  afraid  to  trust  me." 

"Wait,"  was  the  answer;  "you  will  not  be 
angry  with  me  when  you  know  the  reasons  of 
my  silence." 

"Just  as  yon  please — good-night."' 

And  in  a  discontented  mood  Agnes  went 
to  bed.  If  she  had  been  less  hasty,  she  might 
have  learned  enough  that  night  to  have  saved 
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her  much  future  vexation.  But  she  felt  that 
she  was  excluded  from  her  sisters  confidence, 
and  she  was  weary  and  irritable,  as  most  people 
are  when  suddenly  awakened  from  sleep.  On 
such  trivial  circumstances  as  this  happiness  or 
misery  depends. 

In  the  morning  an  explanation  was  offered 
to  her,  which  she  found  hard  to  believe,  and 
harder  still  to  bear. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


FRAGMENTS. 


Althocgh  Mrs.  JIalcolm  had  lived  in  cruel 
suspense  throughout  the  weary  months  of  the 
chevaliers  campaign,  she  found  some  little 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  at  least  she  had 
spared  her  sister  much  of  the  miseiy  that  af- 
flicted herself.  It  had  been  no  easy  task  to 
keep  her  secret  all  this  time  from  one  who  was 
daily  beside  her,  and  whom  she  regarded  with 
so  much  affection.  But  it  was  that  affection, 
strengthened  by  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Fairlie, 
which  had  guarded  her  tongue.  Often  the 
craving  for  sympathy,  the  desire  to  lay  her  head 
upon  her  sister's  shoulder  and  find  relief  in  an 
outburst  of  tears,  had  tempted  her  to  reveal  all. 
Then  she  would  look  at  the  bonnie,  unclouded 
face  of  the  girl,  and  she  would  stifle  the  desire, 
because  it  was  selfish.  It  seemed  better,  she 
thought,  that  Agnes  should  have  all  the  happi- 
ness which  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs 
might  afford,  than  that  she  should  have  the 
consolation  of  an  affectionate  confidante. 

She  rejoiced  with  all  her  heart  that  this  self- 
restraint  had  been  exercised,  when  the  attach- 
ment between  Agnes  and  Captain  Spence  be- 
came apparent.  She  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  her  sister's  fidelity ;  but  she  had,  and 
with  good  reason,  doubts  of  her  discretion.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  at  what  moment  some 
careless  word  or  act  of  hers  might  have  betray- 
ed them. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  rejoiced  still  more  that  she 
had  been  able  to  keep  silence  when,  on  a  Sab- 
bath immediately  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
she  sat  in  church.and  heard  the  minister — not 
without  agitation  in  his  voice — read  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  terrible  proclamation,  threat- 
ening with  the  penalty  of  death  all  who  should 
in  any  way  help  the  rebels  to  escape,  by  supply- 
ing them  with  food,  by  concealing  them  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  king's  troops,  or  by  conceal- 
ing even  their  arms. 

The  congregation  listened  in  profound  si- 
lence.   It  was  a  bright,  peaceful  morning;  out- 


side, hens  were  cackling,  cocks  crowing,  and 
dogs  barking,  in  happy  indifference  to  the 
duke's  message  ;  but  the  sunlight  flashing  in 
through  the  dust-dimmed  windows  glistened 
upon  many  pallid  faces. 

There  were  aged  men  and  women  present 
whose  sons  were  thus  banished  from  the  cots  to 
which  they  would  naturally  fly  for  protection. 
The  old  people  stared  blankly  at  one  another, 
filled  with  the  same  dread  that,  even  on  their 
return  from  the  kirk,  they  might  find  in  their 
homes  one  or  more  of  the  condemned  fugitives. 
There  were  young  girls  present  whose  lovers  or 
brothers  were  thus  placed  under  ban  ;  and  bow- 
ing their  heads  hurriedly,  to  hide  the  tears  that 
would  have  betrayed  the  alarm  which  fell  upon 
them,  they  pretended  to  be  occupied  in  folding 
handkerchiefs  round  their  Bibles,  with  the  cus- 
tomary piece  of  apple-ringy  (southern-wood) 
for  perfume.  There  were  a  few  who  trembled 
at  the  thought  that  unfortunates  who  had  al- 
ready found  succor  must  be  turned  adrift,  or  be 
sheltered  at  the  hazard  of  destruction  to  the 
whole  household.  There  were  others  who, 
while  pitying  the  distress  of  neighbors,  could 
thank  Heaven  that  none  of  their  kith  or  kin 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  join  the  wrong  side 
in  the  cruel  strife  which  had  raged  over  the 
land,  and  which  had  left  behind  so  large  a  leg- 
acy of  sorrow  and  bitterness. 

It  was  with  a  sad  appreciation  of  the  difii- 
culties  which  beset  his  flock  that  the  minister 
gave  out  the  "  thirty  -  fourth  psalm,  beginning 
at  the  fourteenth  verse — '  Depart  from  ill,  do 
good,  seek  peace.' "  The  people  felt  that  the 
words  had  a  special  significance  on  this  day, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  lines — 

"  The  Lord  is  ever  nigh  to  them 
That  be  of  broken  gpirit," 

there  was  a  piteous  fervency  in  their  voices  that 
modulated  many  timeless  notes  to  solemn  har- 
mony. 

The  congregation  slowly  defiled  out  of  the 
kirk.  Several  hurried  homeward  at  once  ;  the 
others,  as  usual,  gathered  in  groups  to  review 
the  sermon,  and  to  interchange  news  and  gos- 
sip. But  the  minister's  "soundness"  was  lit- 
tle canvassed  on  this  occasion.  The  procla- 
mation entirely  occupied  the  minds  of  the  folk  ; 
and  even  those  who  felt  perfectly  secure  from 
being  affected  by  it  were  deeply  interested  in 
discussing  its  various  bearings. 

Every  face  was  clouded  and  anxious :  yet 
there  was  the  sun  shining  in  a  clear  sky,  the 
earth  sparkling  in  its  May  dress ;  the  mount- 
ains towering  around  them  in  grand  robes  of 
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green  anJ  brown  and  purple — mighty  guard- 
ians of  the  strath,  which  seemed  to  promise 
safety  to  all  its  inhabitants ;  the  river  glancing 
through  the  trees  as  it  rolled  out  from  the  glens 
and  on  to  the  picturesque  plains  of  Perth  ;  the 
birds  singing  as  merrily  as  if  there  were  no 
strife  and  no  grief  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  day  for  happy  thoughts  of  a  bounti- 
ful harvest;  but  men  were  busy  repeating  ru- 
mors of  hideous  deeds,  and  women  listened 
with  wild  affright  in  their  eyes. 

Mrs.  ^lalcolm  clasped  Agnes's  hand  tightly 
as  the  minister  read  the  proclamation  ;  but 
she  maintained  the  appearance  of  composure. 
Then  the  sisters  walked  quietly  forth,  pausing 
occasionally  to  acknowledge  the  salutations  of 
some  of  the  towns-folk,  and  in  that  way  they 
overheard  snatches  of  the  conversation  of  va- 
rious groups. 

"Ay,"  muttered  a  woman  who  was  old 
enough  to  remember  the  rising  in  '15,  "  if  our 
Andrew  would  hae  been  guided  by  them  that 
ken'd  best,  there  would  hae  been  nae  need  for 
ns  to  dread  the  day.  But  when  the  Pretender 
was  at  Perth — and  Lord  forgie  him  the  harm 
he's  done — naething  would  serve  the  gomeril 
but  he  maun  fling  awa  wi'  a  white  cockade  in 
his  bonnet ;  and  it's  a  hempen  cravat  he's  like 
to  get  for  his  pains." 

"  Whisht  ye,  woman,"  said  her  companion,  a 
tall  wiry  old  man  in  rough  homespun  clothes ; 
"you  needna  tell  a'  the  town  that  you're  the 
mither  o'  a  fool.  Let's  hame ;  wha  kens  but 
we  may  be  needed  there.  Come  awa,  Kirsty, 
and  no  stand  gaping  as  though  you  would  swal- 
low the  kirk." 

Kirsty  was  a  sturdy-looking  lass  who  lingered 
with  some  friends  listening  open-mouthed  to 
what  was  being  said.  Keluctantly  she  turned 
away,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  come  up  with  her 
l)arents,  she  whispered — 

"Did  you  hear  what  Wabster  Ross  was  say- 
ing, mither?  He  was  telling  them  that  some 
o'  the  rebels  got  into  a  house,  and  the  sodgers 
got  word  of  it,  and  they  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  they  ran  their  bagonets  into  every  ane  o' 
the  poor  loons  that  tried  to  win  out.  Oh, 
mither,  maybe  our  Andrew  was  there  I" 

The  girl  sobbed,  and  the  father  sternly  bade 
her  be  silent.  He  looked  as  savage  as  if  he 
might  himself  have  taken  part  in  the  cruelty 
which  his  daughter  so  awkwardly  described. 
The  son  w  hom  mother  and  sister  lamented  had 
joined  the  chevalier's  recruits  against  the  ex- 
press command  of  his  father.  The  latter  wrath- 
fully  vowed  that  he  would  leave  the  renegade 
to  his  fate  ;  but  now  that  the  crisis  had  come — 


"  He  ought  to  suffer  for  his  folly,  he  said; 
"how  am  I  to  get  the  villain  safe  out  o'  the 
road?"  he  thought,  and  that,  too,  just  after  he 
had  been  warned  that  any  attempt  to  help  the 
disobedient  one  must  be  made  at  the  peril  of 
his  own  life! 

Mrs.  Malcolm  and  Agnes  passed  another 
group,  the  centre  of  which  was  the  innkeeper. 
He  was  an  intelligent  man.  strongly  suspected 
of  Jacobite  leanings  ;  but  as  he  had  discretion 
enough  to  keep  his  sentiments  well  under  his 
thumb,  he  had  not  compromised  himself  in  the 
rising;  and  as  he  was  in  the  way  of  hearing 
news  earlier  than  most  of  his  neighbors,  besides 
being  at  odd  times  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of 
the  Edinburfjh  Ecening  Courant,  he  was  listen- 
ed to  respectfully,  even  by  the  bailies. 

"The  king's  troops,"  he  was  saying,  "are 
just  dingin'  a'  thing  afore  them.  They  hae 
burned  down  to  the  ground  the  houses  o'  Clu- 
ny,  and  Glengyle,  and  Locheil,  and  Keppoch, 
and  I  dinna  ken  how  many  more  ;  and  they 
arc  carrying  awa  every  thing  that's  worth  lift- 
ing. Some  of  the  decv — I  mean  the  sodgers 
— will  no  even  heed  the  protection  that  Lord 
Loudon  has  gi'en  to  them  that  deserved  it." 

"Hoots,  that  canna  be  true,"  ventured  one 
of  the  bailies,  pompously. 

"Can  it  no?"  ejaculated  the  innkeeper; 
"  weel,  sir,  a'  that  I  hae  to  say  is,  that  I  wish  it 
may  no  be  true.  But  what  answer,  think  3-0, 
did  one  o'  the  officers  gic  to  a  poor  sowl  that 
showed  his  protection,  hoping  to  save  his  gear?'' 

"  I  couldna  say." 

"He  just  answered  that  if  he  was  to  show 
him  a  protection  frae  Heaven  it  wouldna  pre- 
vent him  frae  doing  his  duty  I" 

At  this  there  was  a  murmur  of  astonishment 
and  dismay. 

"  It's  profanity,"  exclaimed  one. 

"  Ay,  man,"  said  the  bailie  with  a  smirk,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "I  have  got  you  now,  billie," 
and  resting  his  hands  complacently  on  his  heavy 
staff;  "  ay,  man,  and  where  may  you  hae  heard 
tell  o'  that  ?" 

Boniface  was  taken  aback,  for  he  was  un- 
pleasantly conscious  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
into  saying  more  than  he  ought  to  have  said 
with  a  due  regard  to  personal  safety. 

"Weel,  bailie,"  he  answered,  cautiously,  "  if 
you  speir  as  a  friend,  there's  nae  reason  why  I 
shouldna  tell  you  that  it  was  ane  o'  the  man's 
ain  folk  that  tell't  me  ;  but  farther  than  that  I'm 
no  just  prepared  to  answer  at  this  minute." 

"Just  that,  just  that,"  rejoined  the  bailie, 
fcehng  that  he  had  duly  impressed  the  neigh- 
bors with  a  sense  of  his  importance ;  and,  de- 
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sirons  of  still  further  asserting  his  dignity,  he 
added  :  "and  let  me  gie  vou  a  bit  o'  news,  now. 
The  sheriff  has  got  word  that  he's  to  make  out 
lists  of  a'  the  suspected  persons  in  the  district, 
and  you  had  better  take  care  that  your  name 
doesna  figure  among  the  others."' 

"So  being  that  you're  no  in  the  same  lot, 
I'm  content,"  answered  the  innkeeper,  meekly  -. 
and  whether  he  intended  this  as  a  compliment 
or  the  reverse,  the  bailie  never  discovered. 

But  here  was  more  cause  for  alarm  to  Mrs. 
Malcolm,  for  there  was  every  probability  that, 
as  comparative  strangers  in  the  town,  her  name 
and  that  of  Agnes  would  appear  in  the  black 
lists,  which  it  seemed  were  in  preparation.  Hap- 
pily the  friendship  of  Dr.  Fairlie  and  of  Cap- 
tain Spence  protected  tl>em  from  this  peril. 
Happily,  too,  for  many  others,  the  task  of  draw- 
ing up  the  lists  was  intrusted  to  the  ministers 
of  the  difierent  parishes,  and  they  acted  with 
such  merciful  blindness  that  little  result  was 
obtijined  from  this  measure. 

The  ladies  observed  greater  precautions  than 
ever  to  guard  against  discovery.  Day  after 
day  they  heard  fresh  tales  of  horrors  enacted  by 
the  king's  soldiers,  or  by  the  fugitive  Highland- 
ers. They  heard,  too,  of  heroic  endurance  and 
defense,  of  generous  foes  and  of  devoted  friends. 
One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  of  the  cam- 
paign was  described  to  them  by  the  doctor. 

"You  know  that  the  auld  Earl  of  Kilraveny 
•was  fool  enough  to  join  the  chevalier,"  he  said, 
taking  snuff  as  usual,  "although  his  son,  with 
more  wit  than  the  father,  kept  his  place  as  en- 
sign in  one  of  the  foot  regiments.  The  father 
was  taken  red-handed  at  CuUoden,  and  he  was 
marched  a  prisoner  down  the  lines,  wind  and 
snow  scouring  his  hatless  head.  They  had 
to  take  him  by  where  the  ensign  was  stand- 
ing, without  the  power  to  lift  a  finger  to  help 
him." 

"  Thank  Heaven  we  have  been  spared  such 
a  sight  as  that,"  said  Mrs.  Malcolm,  thinking 
of  her  father. 

"  The  poor  lad  was  on  heckle-pins,"  the  doc- 
tor went  on;  "he  looked  as  though  he  would 
go  mad,  for  he  knew  that  there  was  sma'  chance 
of  mercy  for  Kilraveny.  He  kept  his  place, 
though,  until  the  prisoner  was  just  forenent 
him;  then  he  couldna  thole  to  see  the  auld 
man's  bare  pow,  and,  in  defiance  of  discipline, 
he  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  whippit  ofl'  his  own 
hat,  and  put  it  on  his  father's  head.  Syne,  he 
went  back  to  his  place  without  speaking  a  word, 
and  not  a  body  interfered  with  him,  or  blamed 
him,  I  hope.  He  has  not  been  shot  for  his  in- 
subordination, as  he  half  expected.     It  was  all 


the  brave  lad  could  do,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  cruel  day  for  him." 

These  rumors  and  reports  served  to  increase 
Mrs.  IVIalcolm's  anxiety  for  her  husband's  safe- 
ty, and  rendered  her  the  more  ready  to  risk  a 
visit  to  the  camp  when  she  heard  of  the  pro- 
posed general  inspection  of  Kerr's  men. 

Agnes  was  deeply  afl'ected  by  what  she 
heard  ;  but  the  impression  was  transient.  She 
was  blessed  with  that  happy  nature  which  soon 
forgets  pain  that  is  not  actually  present.  She 
had  little  or  no  imagination,  and  was  unable  to 
realize  suflcring  which  did  not  come  directly 
under  her  observation.  She  was  capable  of 
feeling  sympathy  and  sorrow^  but  the  cause 
must  be  brought  close  homo  to  her.  She  could 
find  moments  of  happiness  in  the  midst  of  the 
surrounding  gloom. 

She  could  think  even  of  fashions,  and  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  hair  and  wigs  were  still 
worn  in  curls,  that  flowered  lawn  was  the  new- 
est style  of  cap  in  London,  and  that  velvet 
cloaks,  "laced  round  with  black  lace,"  and 
made  a  little  longer  than  last  year,  were  now 
in  vogue — all  which  information  she  obtained 
from  a  lady  who  had  time  not  only  to  think  of 
these  things,  but  to  write  about  them. 

It  was  neither  hardness  of  heart  nor  selfish- 
ness that  enabled  Agnes  to  find  pleasure  in  tri- 
fles while  so  many  serious  affairs  were  in  prog- 
ress ;  her  fault — if  fault  it  should  be  called — 
was  the  lack  of  thought  for  the  future.  She 
rarely  speculated  about  the  morrow,  unless  a 
new  dress  were  involved ;  and,  after  all,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  morbid  watchfulness  of  the  fu- 
ture repays  us  for  making  the  present  wretch- 
ed by  saving  us  from  some  perils. 

Agnes  was  young,  and  in  Ibve ;  and  what 
further  explanation  is  needed  of  the  comparative 
indifference  with  which  she  listened  to  the  dis- 
tant rumblings  of  the  storm  which  was  devasta- 
ting the  country.  She  was  sad  enough  when 
she  thought  of  the  possibility  of  her  father  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies;  but  it  was 
only  a  possibility  to  her,  and  the  thought  gave 
place  to  another.  She  was  very  miserable  when 
she  heard  tliat  Spence  was  wounded  ;  but  she 
was  as  gay  as  ever  tlie  moment  he  was  reported 
out  of  danger. 

She  was  angry  with  her  sister  whenever  the 
suspicion  arose  that  Mrs.  Malcolm  had  some 
secret  with  which  she  was  afraid  to  trust  her; 
but  the  anger  was  brief-lived. 

On  the  morning  after  her  sister's  adventure 
in  the  camp,  Agnes  awakened  without  a  shade 
of  the  discontent  with  which  she  had  gone  to 
bed.     Observing  that  she  had  slept  later  than 
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usual,  she  hastened  down  to  the  parlor,  and 
busied  herself  completing  the  arrangements  for 
breakfast. 

Iler  vehement  demand  for  an  explanation  of 
Mrs.  Malcolm's  mysterious  journey  of  the  pre- 
vious night  was  forgotten. 

Colonel  Strang  found  her  in  the  room  alone. 
lie  entered  with  apologies  for  his  early  intru- 
sion ;  but  matters  of  import  required  that  he 
should  see  Mrs.  Malcolm  without  delay. 

"She  is  in  the  garden,  I  believe,"  said  Ag- 
nes; "I  shall  send  your  message  to  her." 

She  was  about  to  ring  the  hand-bell,  when 
he  stayed  her. 

"  Before  you  send,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you,  Mistress  Agnes,"  he  said,  with  the  insidi- 
ous tone  of  one  who  was  thinking  entirely  of 
her  welfare. 

"I  hope  it  will  not  take  long,"  she  replied, 
carelessly;  "are  we  discovered? — and  are  you 
going  to  bring  all  General  Kerr's  army  to  make 
prisoners  of  a  couple  of  women?" 

There  was  contempt  in  her  manner,  although 
she  spoke  with  a  pretty  pretense  of  fright. 

lie  regarded  her  compassionately,  as  if  he 
were  saying  to  himself:  "Poor  thing,  poor 
thing, how  little  she  guesses  what  is  coming!" 
He  looked  as  if  he  would  not  have  attempted 
to  dispel  her  dreams  of  security,  if  he  could 
have  spared  her  by  any  sacrifice  on  his  own 
part. 

"Your  sister  v.as  out  late  last  night,"  he 
said,  very  quietly. 

That  recalled  the  scene  in  the  bedroom,  and 
her  suspicion.  She  looked  at  the  man  inquir- 
ingly, and  his  steady,  compassionate  gaze  filled 
her  with  a  presentiment  of  evil.  But  she  an- 
swered firmly, 
"Yes." 

"Do  you  know  who  was  her  companion  ?"' 
She  hesitated,  more  than  half  inclined  to  tell 
a  downright  fiUsehood  ;  but,  as  a  compromise, 

"It  is  of  little  consequence  to  me,  sir,  who 
was  her  companion." 

"Pardon  me,  Mistress  Agnes,  if  I  think  it  is 
of  some  consequence  to  you.  I  crave  your  par- 
don still  more  earnestly  if  I  am  the  first  to 
warn  you  that  Captain  Spcnce  is  not  the  honest 
man  you  and  I  believed  him  to  be.  I  was  his 
friend  and  confidant,  until  I  discovered  that  he 
has  been  deceiving  a  lady  whom  I  esteem  so 
profoundly  as  yourself." 

She  stared  at  him  dumbfounded.  Then, 
while  ringing  the  bell,  she  said,  scornfully, 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  suggestion,  Col- 
onel Strang,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  understand 
it." 
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"It  is  my  respect  for  you  that  has  tempted 
m&to  speak,  at  the  hazard  of  your  displeasure." 

The  ser\-ant  appeared,  and  turning  to  her 
without  heeding  his  apology,  Agnes  continued: 

"Tell  Mistress  Malcolm  tliat  Colonel  Strang 
desires  to  speak  with  her  on  urgent  business." 

With  a  low  courtesy,  and  a  contemptuous 
toss  of  her  head,  she  withdrew. 

The  colonel  bit  his  lip  with  vexation ;  then 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
malicious  suggestion  would  be  understood,  and 
would  have  its  effect  if  Mistress  Agnes  were 
blessed — or  cursed — with  only  half  the  spleen 
of  average  women. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Mrs.  Malcolm  would  rather  not  have  seen 
Colonel  Strang,  and,  when  the  servant  an- 
nounced his  name  her  first  inii)ulse  was  to  de- 
cline an  interview  at  that  early  hour. 

She  was  not  prepared  to  receive  him ;  she 
had  not  been  yet  able  to  discover  any  explana- 
tion of  her  visit  to  the  camp  that  would  allay  his 
suspicions,  witiiout  sacrificing  much  of  her  own 
self-respect.  She  had  endured  so  much  hu- 
miliation already,  from  the  necessity  of  finding 
petty  subterfuges  to  hide,  the  truth  until  it 
might  be  safely  declared,  that  the  etTort  to  find 
another  irritated  her  to  a  degree  of  despera- 
tion. 

But  the  interview  must  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  with  that  sort  of  frantic  courage  with 
which  one  is  inspired  in  moments  of  extreme 
difficulty  she  determined  to  meet  the  worst  at 
once. 

She  said  he  might  join  her  there  in  the  gar- 
den. Putting  on  a  pair  of  garden  gloves,  she 
picked  up  a  pruning-knife  and  busied  herself 
with  a  rose-bush,  near  which  she  had  been 
walking  when  first  made  aware  of  the  colonel's 
visit. 

She  felt  her  task  doubly  hard  to  perform  this 
morning.  She  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  refuse  to  see  him,  and  that  the  ef- 
fort to  hide  her  loathing  and  terror  in  his  pres- 
ence was  almost  more  than  she  could  accom- 
plish. And  it  is  not  easy  to  smile  and  jest 
while  the  heart  is  full  of  pain. 

"  Y'ou  are  early  at  work,  madam,"  said  the 
colonel,  advancing  with  one  of  his  cold,  self- 
satisfied  smiles. 

"Good-morning,  colonel — excuse  my  hand 
— you  see  the  glove  "  (she  was  glad  to  escape 
shaking  hands  with  him  on  any  pretense,  and 
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had  purposely  dirtied  the  glove).  "Yes,  I  am 
early  astir,  as  you  see,  and  you  know  the  early 
bird  finds  the  worm." 

She  laughed,  but  felt  tliat  she  had  tlirown 
more  bitterness  into  the  latter  word  than  was 
at  all  advisable,  and  she  added,  hastily, 

"What  a  beautiful  morning!" 

The  colonel  seated  himself  carelessly  on  the 
edge  of  a  wheelbarrow  that  was  standing  near, 
and  regarding  her  with  a  familiar  smile,  as  if 
his  reception  had  been  the  kindest,  answered, 

"I  look  at  you  and  say  yes — any  morning 
would  be  beautiful  to  me  if  I  could  see  you." 

She  felt  her  neck  and  cheeks  become  un- 
bearably warm,  and  pretended  to  be  too  busy 
with  her  work  to  heed  his  compliment. 

"IIow  these  spiteful  little  maggots  destroy 
my  roses,"  she  said,  with  a  degree  of  vexation 
which  gave  a  double  meaning  to  her  words ; 
"  they  eat  the  heart  out  of  the  buds,  and  seem 
to  thrive  on  it." 

"Poor  roses  I"  exclaimed  Strang,  assuming 
a  tone  of  mock  sentimentalism  which  was 
meant  to  shield  the  sincerity  of  his  words  from 
ridicule ;  "  I  have  a  passion  for  them — they 
are  like  love;  the  full  bloom,  brilliant  but 
brief;  then,  withered  leaves.  But  the  per- 
fume, that  never  dies,  for  memory  holds  it  al- 
ways." 

He  did  not  escape  ridicule,  however,  for  she 
langhed  at  him  openly. 

"I  fear,  colonel,  you  would  sacrifice  your 
commission  if  the  general  heard  you  speak  in 
that  fashion." 

"  It  is  a  sun-stroke,  madam,  with  whicli  I  am 
aflSicted,  and  you  are  the  sun." 

He  attempted  to  seize  her  hand,  but  she 
showed  him  the  pruning-knife  with  an  air  of 
playful  warning. 

"Take  care  of  your  fingers:  the  knife  is 
sharp.  See  how  it  snips  off  the  worthless  stems, 
that  those  which  are  meant  to  live  may  be  re- 
lieved and  strengthened." 

Strang  bit  his  lip,  and,  stooping  down,  picked 
up  one  of  the  branches  which  she  had  thrown 
aside.  Then,  hanging  upon  it  the  brooch  he 
had  found  in  the  camp,  he  said  quietly, 

"Sec  what  curious  things  sometimes  hang 
on  a  discarded  branch." 

"My  brooch  !"  she  ejaculated,  startled  ;  "I 
— I  must  have  dropped  it  somewhere." 

"Apparently  so" — dryly. 

"Where  did  you  find  it?"— with  difficulty, 
for  sh'^  saw  that  her  excursion  to  the  camp 
coald  not  be  denied  now. 

"Where,"  he  repeated  ;  and  then,  with  the 
manner  of  one  who  gives  an  explanation  that 


is  evidently  false,  and  evidently  given  merely 
to  spare  another  who  is  driven  to  a  corner, 
"hum — I  found  it — over  there  in  the  garden." 

She  snatched  the  jewel  from  him,  and, 
proudly, 

"You  are  wrong,  sir  ;  I  lost  it  in  the  camp 
last  night,  and  you  found  it  there." 

This  frankness  somewhat  decreased  his  con- 
fidence in  the  power  he  had  gained. 

"  That  is  true,  but  I  thought—" 

"That  I  wished  to  conceal  my  adventure," 
she  interrupted  ;   "  why  ?" 

"  W^ell "  (hesitating),  "  there  arc  some  things 
which  a  lady  does  not  wisli  every  one  to  know." 

"  But  this  is  not  one  of  them,"  she  said,  add- 
ing rcproachfulk — "Fie,  colonel,  you  who  pre- 
tend to  be  my  friend  are  the  first  to  magnify  a 
whim — a  mere  freak  of  curiositj' — into  an  act 
of  grave  suspicion.  Why  do  you  not  charge 
me  at  once  as  an  accomplice  of  the  rebels  ?  I 
am  sure  you  are  thinking  something  dreadful 
about  me." 

The  effort  she  made  to  present  the  whole  ad- 
venture in  the  ligiit  of  a  jest  was  palpable  ;  and 
the  colonel  rose  to  Iiis  feet,  his  cold  eyes  full  of 
resolution. 

"What  your  purpose  may  have  been,  mad- 
am, I  do  not  know,  and  I  shall  not  inquire — if 
you  are  wise,"  he  said,  significantly. 

Could  he  suspect  the  truth  ?  was  her  affright- 
ed thought ;  but  she  did  not  answer  him,  and 
lie  proceeded  deliberately, 

"It  is  said  that  Malcolm  Oliphant  is  still 
alive."  (Her  pulse  quickened  at  that,  but  she 
was  relieved  by  his  next  words.)  "  Of  course, 
the  rumor  is  absurd  ;  but  it  imperils  your  safe- 
ty and  your  sister's  happiness.  There  is  only 
one  way  by  which  you  can  prove  its  falsehood." 

"You  mean — ?"  looking  at  him  steadily,  and 
trving  with  all  her  cunning  to  discover  how 
much  he  knew  and  suspected. 

"  Become  my  wife  without  more  dcla}-,"  ho 
responded,  decisively.  "Refuse,  and  I  will 
learn  before  the  day  is  out  why  you  visited  the 
camp,  by  arresting  the  drunken  fellow  who  at- 
tempted to  ])revent  me  following  you  last  night," 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  permitting 
him  to  adopt  this  measure  flashed  before  her 
mind's  eye  with  the  cruel  clearness  with  which 
one  reviews  the  events  of  a  life  in  an  instant  of 
peril.  Malcolm,  arrested,  could  not  escape  de- 
tection. 

"You  are  so  abrupt,  colonel,"  she  said,  fal- 
tering, and  trying  to  maintain  a  bantering  man- 
ner, "  and  you  are  so  ridiculously  stern,  that 
you  quite  frighten  me.  Suppose"  (laughing 
and  meeting  his  gaze  boldly) — "suppose  I  liad 
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an  admirer  among  the  brave  soldiers  of  Gen- 
eral Ken's  army,  would  it  be  so  very  wonder- 
ful ?  I  begin  to  think  you  arc — shall  I  say  it  ? 
— jealous." 

"I  am"  (with  emphasis  acknowledging  the 
charge)  ;  "  because  I  love  you.  Abrupt  ? — 
how  many  years  have  I  waited,  patiently  serv- 
ing you  ?  I  have  tried  to  win  you,  madam,  by 
every  art  wiiich  love  could  devise,  save  one." 

"You  do  yourself  injustice,  sir"  (sarcastic- 
ally). I  tliink  you  have  left  nothing  undone 
that  could  be  expected  to  compel  my  submis- 
sion." 

"There  is  one  influence  to  be  tried  yet — 
force." 

"  You  are  frank,  at  all  events  ;  and  I  per- 
ceive that  our  interview  is  to  be  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant kind  if  we  prolong  it.  Let  us  be  mer- 
ciful to  ourselves,  remembering  tliat  we  have 
not  breakfasted  yet,  and  close  the  question. 
Permit  me  to  aid  you — I  have  resolved  never 
to  marry  again.     Good-morning,  colonel." 

And  with  a  low  courtesy  she  was  about  to 
pass  him,  but  he  st.iyed  her.  Ilis  brow  darken- 
ed, and  his  lips  twitched  nervously.  Whatever 
he  might  be  otherwise,  the  man  was  sincere 
enough  in  his  passion  for  Lady  Oliphant. 

"You  must  alter  your  resolution,  madam," 
he  said,  in  the  hard  voice  of  one  conscious  that 
he  possesses  the  means  to  extort  submission  ; 
"you  roust  alter  it,  and  that  before  I  leave  you." 

"Must?"  she  said,  with  a  flash  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Precisely.  You  shall  neither  laugli  me  oft' 
nor  frown  me  oft'  this  time.  I  have  a  fancy  to 
fix  the  date  of  our  marriage  now.  I  love  you, 
madam,  and  that  is  my  excuse  for  all  I  do." 

He  spoke  the  latter  sentence  in  a  somewhat 
softer  tone ;  but  she  felt  that  the  man  was  not 
to  be  turned  aside.  She  was  distracted  and 
spoke  impulsively,  revealing  the  pain  she  en- 
dured. 

"Then  pity  me,  and  give  me  time  to  think 
— to  prepare  for  the  change." 

"It  is  because  I  pity  that  I  will  not  wait. 
Look,"  he  went  on,  pointing  to  the  Cathedral, 
on  the  gray  ruins  of  which  the  morning  sun  was 
gleaming;  "in  yonder  ruin  lurks  a  rebel  on 
whose  head  a  heavy  price  is  set.  His  capture 
will  be  the  final  blow  to  the  rebellion.  A  word 
from  me  last  night,  and  he  would  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  his  pursuers.  He  has  owed  his 
life  more  than  once  to  me — it  hangs  upon  your 
answer  now." 

"You  would  not  betray  one  whose  friend 
you  pretend  to  be  ?" — agitated. 

"Remain  obstinate,"  he  answered,  dogged- 


ly, "and  within  the  hour  your  fatiier  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  General  Kerr;  before  nightfall 
your  admirer  of  the  camp  will  be  swinging  to 
the  highest  tree  in  Strath  Tay." 

The  last  hope  to  which  she  had  clung  seem- 
ed to  be  snatched  from  her ;  but,  in  her  desper- 
ation, she  formed  a  plan — a  wild  and  humilia- 
ting one  to  attempt — but  still  a  plan  by  which 
she  might  escape  yet.  With  an  air  of  utter 
subjection,  and  huskily,  she  spoke  : 

"You  have  conquered — I  consent." 

He  was  amazed  by  the  victory — he  had  ex- 
pected a  much  longer  resistance — but  his  vanity 
and  joy  combined,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to 
allay  all  suspicion  of  a  trick. 

"  You  consent,"  he  cried  ;  "  thanks,  madam, 
thanks  ;  at  last  you  are  generous,  and  the  fidel- 
ity of  my  life  is  rewarded." 

He  took  her  hand  ;  she  did  not  resist  him, 
but  her  head  drooped. 

"Vou  left  me  no  alternative,  sir,"  she  said,' 
coldly. 

"  You  shall  not  regret  my  persistence.  But 
the  ceremony  must  take  place  at  once — every 
thing  urges  haste.     Say,  then,  to-morrow." 

She  shuddered  slightly,  but  responded  with- 
out much  apparent  hesitation. 

"Yes — I  consent  to  that  also." 

He  was  in  ecstasies — the  woman  he  had  pur- 
sued so  long  and  ardently,  and  often  with  the 
barest  prospect  of  success,  was  won  at  last. 
More,  he  won  with  her  a  goodly  estate,  and  a 
high  position  in  the  country.  He  had  every 
reason  to  be  glad,  for  of  all  his  projects  this  one 
had  prospered  most,  and  he  had  most  desired  it. 

"I  will  prove  my  gratitude,"  he  said,  gayly, 
"by  proceeding  instantly  to  draw  off"  the  ch.ise 
from  the  tower  yonder.  Adieu — to-morrow 
you  will  be  my  wife,  and  I  shall  be  hajjpy." 

He  kissed  her  hand — it  lay  passive  in  his, 
and  it  betrayed  nothing  of  the  sickly  sinking  at 
her  heart. 

He  withdrew,  liis  step  light,  his  bearing  erect, 
as  became  a  man  who  had  achieved  a  victory. 

"  To-morrow  Malcolm  and  I  will  be  far  from 
Scotland — or  dead,"  she  murmured,  with  bitter 
intensity,  as  the  colonel  waved  his  hand  to  her 
and  disappeared  behind  the  hedge. 

She  entered  the  house,  feeling  cold  and  weak 
when  she  had  most  need  of  strength.  She 
prayed  piteously  for  help  to  rescue  husband 
and  father.  There  was  a  fever  in  her  veins 
that  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  concen- 
trate her  thoughts  upon  their  position,  and  to 
discover  the  readiest  means  of  serving  them. 

She  had  gained  a  truce  of  twenty-four  hours 
by  a  lie — how  she  winced  and  quivered  with 
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pain  at  that!  She  had  gained  time,  but  she 
had  paid  a  heavy  price  for  it ;  she  felt  as  if 
every  honest  sentiment  of  her  nature  were  out- 
raged by  the  falsehood  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty. 

But  she  forced  her  thoughts  away  from  the 
degradation  to  which  she  had  stooped,  and  by- 
and-by  she  was  able  to  realize  all  that  she  had 
to  accomplish  before  another  sunrise. 

First,  the  mamage  of  Agnes  and  Captain 
Spence  was  to  be  arranged,  and  Doctor  Fairlie 
was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  bride 
until  the  ceremony  could  be  performed.  Next, 
her  father  was  to  be  warned  of  the  treachery 
Strang  was  ready  to  perpetrate.  Then  Mal- 
colm must  be  infoiTQcd  of  her  position ;  she 
did  not  doubt  that,  when  he  knew  it,  he  would 
consent  to  put  their  fortune  to  the  test  by 
flight. 

There  was  much  to  be  done  in  the  brief  space 
allowed  her. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ITNDEK-CUKIIEKTS. 

The  departure  of  Colonel  Strang  was  ob- 
served by  Neil  Johnstone,  who  arrived  at  the 
house  with  a  message  from  his  master  just  as 
the  successful  wooer  passed  through  the  gate. 

The  appearance  of  the  colonel  at  this  place 
so  early  in  the  morning  seemed  queer  to  John- 
stone, and,  linking  the  circumstance  with  the 
sudden  command  his  master  had  given  him  to 
go  to  the  house,  to  stay  there,  and  to  note  ev- 
ery one  who  came  about  the  place,  the  canny 
old  fellow  began  to  think  tiiat  he  was  there  as 
a  spy  upon  the  actions  of  his  mistress.  He  did 
not  like  the  position  at  all. 

Lady  Oliphant  saw  him  approaching,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  house  to  meet  him,  eagerly 
inquiring  what  had  happened,  and  why  he  had 
come  there. 

"  The  master  bade  me  come,"  he  answered, 
av/kwardly  ;  "  and  he  said  I  was  to  be  quick, 
or  he  would  be  here  afore  me." 

"He  is  coming,  then  I"  she  cried,  her  heart 
swelling  with  joy. 

All  the  difficulties  that  beset  her  were  re- 
moved by  this  unexpected  change  in  her  hus- 
band's resolution  ;  for  she  concluded  that  he 
had  reflected  upon  the  warning  he  had  received, 
and  had  decided  to  yield  to  her  entreaty.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  now  save  to  prepare  for 
flight,  and  send  information  to  Strathroy. 

"You  have  given  me  the  gladdest  tidings, 
Johnstone,  that  I  have  heard  for  many  days," 


she  said,  as  soon  as  she  found  voice.  "If  you 
have  ever  wished  to  render  faithful  service  to 
your  master,  do  it  now.  Procure  two  horses, 
and  keep  them  in  the  ruin  yonder  until  night- 
fall. If  we  can  only  gain  the  coast,  I  fear  noth- 
ing." 

Johnstone  made  a  movement  to  go,  turned 
back,  and  hesitated. 

"Yes,  my  lady,  I'm  going,"  he  said,  but 
stopping  as  if  he  had  something  else  to  say, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  say  it. 

"  Was  there  any  further  message  ?" 

"Ay,  there  was,  but  no  frae  the  master." 

"  Not  from  him  ?"  shrinking  a  little,  and 
thinking  of  Strang. 

"  No,  it  wasna  frae  him,  and  I'm  no  sure  ex- 
actly wha  its  frae.  But  as  I  was  coming  up 
the  road,  a  chiel  rowed  up  to  the  nose  in  a 
muckle  cloak,  loups  out  on  me,  and  says,  '  I  ken 
you' — 'For  an  honest  man,  I  hope,'  says  I — 
'  For  a  senant  of  the  Oliphants,'  says  he  ;  '  give 
that  to  your  mistress  ;'  and  before  I  could  say 
ay  or  no,  he  staps  this  bit  ring  into  my  hand, 
and  was  ower  the  hedge  and  out  o' sight." 

He  drew  from  his  capacious  pocket  a  large 
ring,  and  presented  it  to  her  ladyship. 

She  recognized  it  at  once  as  her  father's  signet, 
and  the  sight  of  it  startled  her  ;  for  this  could 
only  be  interpreted  as  an  intimation  that  he  de- 
sired to  see  her.  Anxious  as  she  was  to  com- 
municate with  Strathroy,  she  almost  feared  a 
meeting  with  him  at  this  juncture,  wiien  every 
moment  Avas  so  precious,  and  when  the  slight- 
est delay  might  destroy  her  whole  plans.  Be- 
sides, the  intimation  that  he  desired  to  see  her 
suggested  the  possibility  of  his  demanding  her 
aid  in  some  wild  project  that  would  involve 
Agnes,  Malcolm,  and  herself  in  his  destruction. 

But  the  knowledge  that  Malcolm  was  com- 
ing inspired  her  witli  hope  and  courage.  She 
quietly  dispatched  Johnstone  on  his  mission  to 
find  horses. 

The  old  sersitor  observed  the  curious  man- 
ner of  her  ladyship,  and  was  greatly  dismayed 
by  it. 

Unconscious  of  the  stonn  which  a  combina- 
tion of  trifles  was  raising,  and  which  was  pres- 
ently to  overwhelm  her,  the  poor  lady  waited 
in  cruel  suspense  for  the  coming  of  Malcolm. 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  house  ;  she  paced  the 
garden  excitedly,  going  often  to  the  gate  and 
scanning  the  road  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
straining  her  sight  as  if  that  would  bring  him 
sooner  to  her. 

Every  form  that  appeared  in  the  distance 
made  her  heart  leap,  and  then  sink  again  in 
disappointment. 
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At  length  she  descried  n  man  hastily  ap- 
proaching from  the  direction  of  the  Cathedral. 
He  wore  a  cloak,  which  concealed  his  dress,  and 
a  broad  bonnet.  He  ran  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  halted  or  slackened  pace,  glancing 
right  and  left,  to  make  sure  tliat  he  was  unob- 
served. 

Ilis  movements  surprised  her,  for  his  manner 
and  appearance  were  those  which  would  have 
most  cfl'ectivcly  betrayed  him  to  tlie  stujjidcst 
obsener,  as  one  who  had  much  to  fear. 

He  reached  the  comer  of  the  garden,  and 
then  leaped  the  hedge.  The  cloak  fell  from 
about  his  neck,  and  Margaret  recognized  her 
father. 

She  remained  gazing  at  him  as  he  stealthily 
made  his  way  toward  the  house  through  the 
shrubbery.  She  was  astounded  by  the  strange- 
ness of  his  manner;  for  one  who  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  so  many  disguises,  and  who 
had  so  frequently  escaped  capture  by  his  cool- 
ness and  adroitness  in  maintaining  whatever 
character  he  assumed,  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  forget  the  very  commonest  principle 
of  concealment — that  of  appearing  to  conceal 
nothing. 

But  when  she  saw  his  face,  the  explanation 
was  presented  to  her  in  the  terrible  revelation 
that  his  reason  had  become  affected  by  the 
hopeless  position  of  his  cause,  and  the  desper- 
ate measures  he  adopted  to  save  it. 

His  eyes  glared  frenziedly,  and  there  was  a 
black  gloom  upon  his  visage.  His  lips  twitch- 
ed and  trembled,  as  if  he  were  constantly  speak- 
ing to  himself;  his  hands  moved  with  the  nerv- 
ous restlessness  of  one  in  delirium ;  and  al- 
though he  seemed  to  be  watching  every  object 
with  suspicion,  the  mind  did  not  appear  to  un- 
derstand what  or  why  he  watched. 

Without  observing  Margaret,  he  stood  close 
by  her,  gazing  blankly  at  the  road,  and  she 
heard  him  muttering  in  a  hollow  voice,  as  if 
trying  to  re-assure  himself, 

"  They  follow,  they  follow,  and  follow.  The 
air  is  loud  with  their  voices.  The  tramp  of 
their  feet,  the  clang  of  their  arms,  the  roll  of 
their  drums,  ring  in  my  ears,  sleeping  or  waking, 
like  the  roar  of  a  merciless  cataract,  from  whose 
track  I  can  not  break.  But  the  work  goes  on — 
yes,  yes — I  am  assured  of  that — the  work  goes 
on." 

It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  haggard  f^ice,  the 
burning  eyes  which  seemed  to  have  no  sight, 
and  the  white  hair  straggling  over  the  brow  in  I 
matted  locks,  knowing  that  this  man's  life  had  [ 
been  devoted  to  one  object,  and  that  the  result  j 
was  here  in  the  guise  of  failure  and  distraction.  ' 


The  daughter  tenderly  touched  his  arm,  and 
would  h-ivc  embraced  him,  but  at  the  touch  he 
bounded  back,  then  stood  glaring  at  her  fierce- 
ly. It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  he  failed  to 
recognize  her,  but  gradually  his  brow  contract- 
ed, and  he  said,  harshly, 

"  You  are  there." 

"Father,"  she  answered,  trying  to  place  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  but  he  thrust  her  from 
him. 

She  was  stung  by  his  harshness,  and,  impul- 
sively, 

"  Must  you  add  another  pang  to  the  misery 
I  already  suffer  through  your  unkindness  ?" 

"It  is  the  guilty  who  suffer,"  he  said,  gloom- 
ily; "the  faithful  are  lifted  above  all  sorrow. 
Hearken." 

He  bent  forward  listening,  but  she  heard 
nothing,  and  slie  trembled  more  and  more  as 
every  look  and  movement  revealed  his  frenzy. 

"Hearken,"  he  went  on,  but  this  time  with 
a  smile  that  was  more  terrible  than  the  grim- 
mest scowl ;  "  the  hounds  bay  at  my  heels,  their 
fangs  are  sharpened  to  tear  me  piecemeal,  and 
I  laugh  at  them.  Day  and  night  they  follow 
me — hunt  me  like  a  criminal — set  a  price  upon 
my  head,  and  frighten  cowardly  churls  into  en- 
mity against  me.  They  have  left  me  nowhere 
to  shelter  save  the  lair  of  the  beasts  of  prey  or 
the  desolate  mountain  side.  They  have  broken 
the  ranks  of  our  followers,  they  murder  our 
friends,  and  still  I  laugh  at  them,  for  the  work 
goes  on  in  spite  of  all." 

"  But  you  are  to  escape  now,"  she  said,  gen- 
tly, hoping  to  persuade  where  she  knew  argu- 
ment would  be  useless  ;  "  you  are  to  fly  from 
this  unhappy  country,  where  your  cause  has 
been  utterly  lost." 

"  Fly  the  country — the  cause  lost !"  (echoing 
the  words  as  if  he  were  haunted  by  a  sense  of 
their  truth,  and  could  not  comprehend  it). 
"No;  my  place  is  here  to  give  the  faltering 
courage,  and  to  rally  the  faithful  for  the  final 
blow,  which  will  be — which  must  be  victorious." 

"  Are  you  desperate  enough  to  hope  for  vic- 
torj-  over  an  army  with  a  handful  of  broken  and 
dispirited  men  ?"  looking  at  him  despairingly, 

"Ay,  we  hope — we  can  always  hope." 

"  AVill  you  not  see  that  the  sun  of  the  Stuarts 
sank  forever  on  the  dismal  field  of  Culloden?" 

He  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  that  disas- 
trous day,  but  his  frenzy  exalted  him  above  all 
consideration  of  consequences. 

"  Culloden,"  he  muttered  darkly,  but  bright- 
ening as  he  proceeded  ;  "  ay,  the  sun  went 
down  on  that  black  day — but  it  will  rise  to-mor- 
row." 
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"Never,  father,  never."' 
"AVe  are  a  handful  of  men,  as  you  say,  but 
behind  us  and  around  us  is  a  multitude  of  mar- 
tvrs  whose  spirits  -will  rise  and  join  with  us  in 
the  strife.  The  "White  Rose  shall  bloom  again — 
fresh  and  radiant,  the  symbol  of  our  country's 
honor  and  content."' 

She  was  frightened  by  his  strange  mood,  for 
it  threatened  to  destroy  them  all. 

"You  must  not  remain  here,  father,"'  siie 
said,  persuasively;  "any  one  who  passes  on 
the  road  may  see  you.  The  soldiers  are  seek- 
ing you,  and  Colonel  Strang  is  a  dangerous 
man." 

"I  know  him — he  will  not  harm  me." 
"  But  you  must  save  yourself."' 
"Ay,  ay,  I  must  save  myself,"  lie  muttered 
vaguely,  and  tapping  his  brow  with  his  fingers 
as  if  trying  to  recollect  something;  "but  why 
— why  am  I  here?  There  Avas  a  purpose — 
But  my  memory  fails" — hoarsely,  and  with  jjain, 
recognizing  his  own  weakness — "my  memory 
fails,  and  a  thousand  lives  arc  depending  on  it. 
What  was  it  ?" 

"You  are  fatigued,  father" — taking  liis  arm 
and  trying  to  lead  him  toward  the  house ; 
"  come,  let  me  take  you  to  a  place  of  rest.  I 
am  not  known  here  as  your  daughter,  and  so 
the  house  may  escape  suspicion.  Come,  Agnes 
will  wait  on  you,  and  I  will  watch." 

The  name  of  his  second  daughter  appeared 
to  touch  tlie  spring  of  memory. 

"Ah,    I    remember    now,"    he    exclaimed, 
quickly,  "it  was  of  Agnes  I  came  to  speak." 
"  Let  us  go  in  first,  then." 
He  did  not  heed  her. 

"You  have  arranged  a  marriage  for  her. 
Oh,  thoughtful  sister!"  with  bitter  sarcasm. 
"You  have  chosen  a  liusband  for  her  from 
among  the  malignant  crew  who  are  pursuing 
her  father  to  the  death.  Oh,  treacherous 
daughter !  But  you  must  undo  your  work,  and 
before  I  quit  this  place.  The  marriage  must 
be  broken  off.  There  shall  be  no  more  rebels 
in  my  family," 

She  was  staggered  by  the  unexpected  blow 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  her  plans  for  es- 
cape. 

"  They  love  each  other,"  was  all  she  could 
say. 

"  She  will  learn  to  love  a  better  man,"  was 
the  stem  retort ;  and  now  he  seemed  to  have 
obtained  the  control  of  his  excitement. 

"You  distract  me,  and  you  will  kill  her" — 
agitatedly. 

"Then  let  her  perish — she  will  die  as  the 
danghter  of  Strathroy,  and  not  as  the  daughter 


of  a  dishonored  man.     You  hear  ? — you  under- 
stand ? — you  will  obey  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  almost  fiercely,  for  slie 
was  driven  to  bay,  and  hard  as  she  had  striven 
to  avoid  the  horrible  position,  she  turned  at 
last  against  her  father. 

"No I"  he  repeated. 

"I  have  borne  and  borne  until  my  heart  is 
broken,"  she  cried,  passionately  ;  "  but  I  will 
not  help  you  to  break  hers." 

"  Take  care  I'" — frowningly. 

But  the  worst  that  could  happen  had  no  ter- 
ror for  her  at  this  moment.  In  her  despair  it 
seemed  better  to  brave  the  worst  at  once  than 
to  live  longer  in  constant  fear  of  it. 

"Ask  me  to  walk  into  the  midst  of  your  foes 
and  to  deliver  up  my  life  for  yours,  and  I  will 
do  it,"  she  said,  boldly.  "  But  you  ask  mc  to 
tear  the  hope  of  happiness  from  her  heart,  to 
destroy  her  peace,  and  I  refuse.  I  will  not 
do  it." 

"You  refuse!"  astounded  ;  and  immediately 
assuming  the  calm  tone  of  one  prepared  for  the 
last  extremity,  he  continued:  "observe,  then. 
The  person  called  General  Kerr  shall  learn  that 
Malcolm  Oliphant  still  lives,  and  is  within  his 
reach." 

That  humbled  her.  It  was  like  the  fall  of  a 
mountain,  and  she  lay  beneath  it,  still  sensitive 
to  pain,  but  conscious  of  how  powerless  was  all 
her  strength  against  the  burden. 

He  was  going,  but  she  stopped  him  ;  and, 
reckless  now  as  to  what  might  happen,  she 
spoke  piteously, 

"You  shall  not  go  yet.  At  least,  sir,  do 
not  leave  your  cruel  work  half  done.  First 
take  your  sword  and  kill  me — it  will  be  one  act 
of  mercy  to  plead  for  you  in  heaven  for  all  the 
wretchedness  your  fonaticism  has  caused  us." 

The  words  and  the  manner  aftccted  him. 
They  stirred  within  him  a  doubt  of  tlie  justice 
of  the  course  he  adopted,  and  he  paused,  ques- 
tioning himself. 

Did  he  err  in  his  determination  that  his 
child  should  be  guided  by  her  father's  faith? 
He  found  a  ready  enough  response,  for  although 
he  tried  to  be  just,  he  failed  because  his  intel- 
lect had  become  narrowed  by  the  intensity  with 
which  it  had  been  worked  in  one  groove.  No, 
he  did  not  err — to  falter  would  have  been  to 
make  himself  the  partisan  of  traitors,  according 
to  Ills  reading  of  the  position. 

"  You  are  the  daughter  who  forsook  her 
father  for  a  stranger,"  he  said,  dreamily,  but 
harshly  ;  "you  have  wedded  with  a  renegade, 
an  apostate;  but  Agnes  shall  be  saved." 

"  Saved  at  the  cost  of  her  own  despair  and 
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ours,"  cried  Margaret,  resentfully,  and  yet  re- 
taining a  degree  of  subini:ssion  to  llic  parent. 
She  spoke  in  tlic  tone  of  one  who  is  as  nuicli 
pained  by  the  utterance  of  the  reproach  as  by 
the  occasion  of  it ;  "you  cast  nic  off,  you  dis- 
claim all  kindred  with  mc — shall  I  act  so  ?  As 
my  father,  I  have  uttered  no  word  of  reproach, 
but  as  a  stranger,  what  should  I  say  ?" 

"^Yill  you  obey?"  he  queried,  keeping  fast 
to  the  subject  in  hand. 

"I  would  say  that,  trusting  to  your  honesty, 
I — the  wife  of  the  man  whom  you  call  renegade 
and  apostate — I  gave  you  the  opportunity  to  rob 
him  of  his  trust  and  so  jjlace  his  life  in  jeop- 
ardy." 

"I  served  the  king" — moodily,  while  his 
hands  were  nervously  intertwined. 

But  she  was  resolved  that  he  should  hear  all. 

"To  screen  my  fiither,  Malcolm  sacrificed 
his  honor,  and  became  an  attainted  traitor, 
subject  to  a  traitor's  doom — death.  A  stran- 
ger he  would  have  pursued  and  slain.  You 
brought  shame  and  ruin  to  our  hearth,  and  we 
were  defenseless,  helpless — because  you  were 
my  father.  lie  accepted  the  peril  of  his  posi- 
tion, I  accepted  the  misery  of  mine  —  because 
you  were  my  fatlierl" 

"  I  served  the  king,"  he  repeated. 

"Serve  him  still,  then,  and  throw  aside  our 
kinship.  What  is  my  duty  now  ?  To  sum- 
mon assistance — to  arrest  you — to  go  straight 
to  General  Kerr  and  denounce  you  as  the  man 
to  whose  knavery  my  husband  owes  his  degra- 
dation. But,  alas  !  even  for  one  so  brave,  gen- 
erous, and  noble  as  Oliphant,  I  can  not  forget 
that  I  am  your  child." 

She  sobbed,  and  bowed  her  head,  as  if  re- 
signed to  the  worst. 

He  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  brow,  and  be- 
came vaguely  conscious  that  he  was  exercising 
his  power  cruelly.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  and  it  was  hard  for  her  to  obey 
him.  There  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  and 
through  the  mist  he  saw  the  dead  and  dying  on 
the  crimson  field — the  broken  ranks,  the  flying 
comrades,  the  host  of  pursuing  foes.  lie  heard 
her  piteous  words,  and  he  faltered. 

Could  it  be  that  the  inspiration  which  sus- 
tained him  against  defeat  and  against  over- 
whelming opposition  was  only  the  exultation 
of  frenzy  ?  Had  he  sacrificed  his  own  career, 
had  he  marred  the  happiness  of  his  family,  and 
led  thousands  to  death  for  a  cause  which  wiser 
men  knew  to  be  hopeless  from  the  beginning  ? 
That  was  too  horrible  for  him  to  own.  To  ad- 
mit it  was  to  doubt  Heaven's  justice,  or  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause.     He  could  not  do  that ;  he 


would  still  believe  in  a  victorious  issue  to  the 
struggle  of  his  master,  and  he  would  neglect  no 
means,  however  trivial,  that  might  help  it  for- 
ward. 

"Oh,  it  is  weakness,  cowardice,  jirofanity, 
to  doubt,"  he  cried  fiercely,  resolved  to  keep 
straight  on  in  the  course  he  had  chosen  ;  "one 
more  sacrifice  is  demanded,  and  it  shall  be 
made.  Our  enemies  shall  not  be  strengthened 
by  another  child  of  mine.  This  marriage  must 
not  take  place,  or  upon  your  head  rest  the  con- 
sequences." 

She  would  have  refused,  but,  looking  up,  she 
discovered  a  party  of  soldiers  apparently  mov- 
ing toward  the  house.  There  was  no  time  to 
strive  further  with  him,  and  neither  argument 
nor  appeal  would  avail  to  move  him  in  his 
present  humor. 

"I  will  obey,"  she  said,  excitedly ;  " but  look 
yonder." 

And  she  pointed  toward  the  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IN   JEOPARDY. 

He  looked,  and  he  "girned"  with  hatred  at 
the  sight  of  his  enemies  ;  his  hand  involuntari- 
ly clutched  at  the  hilt  of  the  sword  underneath 
his  cloak,  as  if  he  were  moved  by  the  mad  im- 
pulse to  rush  forth  and  meet  them.  But,  fren- 
zied as  he  was,  the  cunning  which  in  certain 
phases  of  madness  takes  the  place  of  reason  re- 
strained him.  He  seemed  even  to  regain  some- 
thing of  the  quick  foresight  which  had  so  often 
carried  him  safely  through  perils  as  great  as 
the  present.  From  the  advancing  soldiers  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  his  daughter,  and  saw 
with  what  anxiety  she  was  observing  him.  The 
man's  heart  and  brain  were  full  of  contending 
emotions  as  he  became  conscious  of  her  an- 
guish, and  they  found  expression  in  the  bitter 
words : 

"Your  opportunity  has  come,  madam — I  am 
at  your  mercy." 

"In — into  the  house  before  they  see  you," 
was  her  answer,  scarcely  noting,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  the  cruel  suspicion  which 
his  words  seemed  to  imply. 

He  did  not  move :  he  stood  gazing  at  her, 
wondering  at  the  devotion  which  cost  her  so 
much  —  remembering  the  cry  with  which  she 
had  once  answered  his  reproaches — "There  is 
a  greater  loyalty,  father,  than  that  we  owe  to 
kings — the  loyalty  we  give  to  those  we  love ;" 
and  the  fierce  struggle  within  himself  went  on 
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the  while,  making  him  almost  reckless  of  his 
own  safety.  Ah,  if  he  could  only  have  felt  as- 
sured that  the  cause  of  his  master  was  irre- 
trievably lost,  if  he  could  only  have  been  cer- 
tain that  no  sacrifice  of  his  could  help  it,  how 
gladly  he  would  have  spared  her  further  suffer- 
ing by  yielding  up  the  life  that  had  become  so 
weary  to  him,  and  so  worthless. 

But  the  clans  were  gathering  at  Auchnacarry ; 
they  were  waiting  for  him  to  bring  them  the  ti- 
dings of  the  enemy's  position  which  he  had  ob- 
tained at  so  much  hazard  ;  they  were  counting 
upon  his  fidelity,  and,  should  he  fail  I  then  the 
outcries  of  betrayed  patriots,  the  scorn  of  the 
king  and  of  every  noble  mind  would  torture 
him  even  in  the  grave.  The  Camerons,  Clan- 
ranald  and  Keppoch,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glen- 
garry, the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the  Mackinnons 
and  Macleods  were  waiting  for  him,  and  he 
must  not — dare  not  fail  them. 

Margaret  was  too  much  distracted  by  their 
position  even  to  guess  what  a  struggle  was  in 
process  in  her  father's  mind,  or  to  suspect  its 
import.  To  her  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  so  far 
distraught  that  he  could  not  comprehend  his 
own  danger ;  and  that  made  her  dread  the  more 
that  he  might,  if  arrested,  denounce  Oliphant. 

"In  —  in,  father,"  she  implored  him;  "you 
are  followed  —  you  will  be  seized — merciful 
Heaven,  can  you  not  hear — can  you  not  under- 
stand? "Will  not  even  the  name  of  the  king 
rouse  you  to  save  yourself?" 

"Ay,  that  name  would  rouse  me  from  death," 
he  muttered,  hoarsely ;  and,  glancing  quickly 
toward  the  road,  he  saw  that  there  was  still 
time  for  him  to  retire. 

"Come,  then,"  she  exclaimed,  and,  grasping 
his  arm,  hurried  with  him  into  the  house  and 
up  to  her  own  room,  fortunately  encountering 
no  one  in  the  passage  or  on  the  stairs. 

"  You  can  remain  here,"  she  said,  breathless- 
ly :  "I  must  go  down  again  to  answer  any  in- 
quiries that  may  be  m^de,  and,  if  possible,  pre- 
vent the  house  being  searched." 

She  was  going  :  Strathroy  bade  her  wait,  and 
after  a  moment's  reflection  he  drew  a  packet  of 
papers  from  a  rent  in  his  coat. 

"  0ns  last  service  you  may  do  me,"  he  said, 
with  more  calmness  than  he  had  yet  displayed 
during  this  inteniew.  " Take  this  packet — 
my  safety  depends  upon  it,  and  perhaps  your 
husband's.  If  the  worst  befalls  me,  give  this 
to  Colonel  Strang." 

She  shrank  back  nenously  at  the  name. 

"To  him! — what  fatal  influence  is  it  which 
involves  :hat  man  in  every  grief  of  my  life? 
Beware  of  him,  father,  he  will  betrav  vou.'' 


"  In  that  case,  open  you  the  packet  and  use 
the  contents  as  you  may  think  best.  But  let 
that  be  the  last  resource.  Meanwhile,  see  that 
you  keep  faith  with  me  in  all  things,  for  I  will 
be  near  you." 

She  thrust  the  packet  spitefully  into  her 
pocket,  and  hastened  down  to  the  garden. 

Her  pulse  throbbed  feverishly  and  her  heart 
rose  in  rebellion  ;  it  was  not  right,  it  was  not 
just  that  they  should  all  suffer  so  for  him.  She 
was  tempted  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  but  she 
recoiled  from  the  temptation,  shuddering. 

"Heaven  pardon  me  the  hideous  thought," 
she  sobbed. 

"Ahem!" 

She  started,  looked  round,  and  saw  Dr.  Fair- 
lie  standing  beside  her  quietly  taking  snuff. 

"  I'm  doubting,  madam,  your  father  has  not 
brought  you  muckle  comfort." 

"  You  have  seen  him?" 

"Ay,  he  was  just  going  into  the  house  as  I 
came  up  to  the  gate,  and  I  think  he  might  have 
considered  the  peril  in  which  his  presence  here 
places  you  and  Agnes." 

"  He  considers  nothing  but  his  own  wild 
schemes.  Ah,  doctor,  you  come  to  see  me 
when  I  have  need  of  some  true  friend  to  save 
me  from  utter  madness.  Comfort!  I  think  I 
shall  never  know  it  again." 

"  Hoot  toot,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that — the  worst 
is  aye  easiest  mended." 

"The  worst  has  overtaken  me  now,  for  my 
father  has  this  day  taught  me  to  wish  I  could 
forget  that  I  am  his  daughter." 

The  doctor  took  snuff  very  deliberately,  and, 
shaking  his  head  with  profound  gravity,  said, 

"It  is  frequently  a  great  convenience  to  be 
able  to  forget  our  relations.  But  what  was  the 
particular  object  of  his  lordship's  present  mis- 
sion ?" 

"  To  overthrow  all  that  we  have  striven  so 
hard  to  gain  during  the  past  year.  Come  witli 
me,  and  you  will  leam  what  has  happened  when 
we  find  Agnes." 

They  found  her  in  the  parlor,  her  hands  oc- 
cupied with  some  needle-work,  but  her  mind 
was  busy  with  poignant  reflection.  Colonel 
Strang  was  right ;  the  seed  of  dissension  he 
had  drofiped,  although  scornfully  rejected  at 
first,  had  taken  root.  She  knew  that  Lady 
Oliphant  kept  some  secret  from  her,  and  that 
apparent  want  of  confidence  subjected  her  im- 
pulsive and  somewhat  superficial  nature  to  the 
corroding  influence  of  suspicion. 

For  the  last  hour  she  had  been  brooding  over 
her  sister's  conduct,  and  magnifying  trifles  into 
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Jistinct  signs  of  unkindi:c.«s  ami  selfishness. 
She  was  irritated  witli  her,  and,  while  saving  to 
licrsclf  that  she  would  not  believe  Madge  cruel 
enough  to  interfere  between  her  and  Captain 
Spence,  she  was  rapidly  working  herself  up  to 
the  pitch  of  irritability  at  which  one  is  ready  to 
credit  the  most  ridiculous  things. 

Margaret  took  her  hand,  and  the  sister  look- 
ed up  coldly. 

"  You  will  forgive  mc,  Agnes,  for  the  pain  I 
must  cause  you,"  she  said,  with  sad  earnestness ; 
"you  will  forgive  mc  if  I  seem  to  wrong  you." 

"To  wrong  me?"  repeated  Agnes,  and  her 
brow  darkened  with  the  thought  that  Margaret 
was  about  to  confess  her  falsehood. 

"Ay,  wrong  you,  for  I  must  forbid  your 
marriage  with  Captain  Spence." 

With  a  sharp  cry  of  astonishment  and  vexa- 
tion Agnes  started  to  her  feet,  withdrawing  her 
hands  petulantly. 

"You  have  spoken  at  last!"  she  exclaimed, 
bitterly;  "and  for  what  reason  must  you  for- 
bid it?" 

"It  is  our  father's  command,  and  I  dare  not 
disobey  him." 

"You  did  not  think  so  once  " — viciously. 

"Agnes!"  and  Lady  Oliphant  gazed  at  her, 
astonished,  pained,  and  bewildered  by  this  un- 
expected harshness.  But  she  only  said,  with 
a  sigh,  "You  could  have  spared  me  that  re- 
proach. But  I  can  not  blame  you,  for  you  can 
not  help  being  annoyed  by  this  command.  Be 
patient,  Agnes.  I  will  help  you  by-and-by  ; 
but  at  present  I  dare  uot  oppose  our  father's 
will." 

"  There  is  a  reason  why  you  do  not  wish  to 
disobey  him  " — still  petulant  and  blind  to  the 
pain  slie  was  causing. 

Lady  Oliphant  was  exhausted  by  the  events 
of  the  morning,  and  she  became  impatient  of 
her  sister's  unkind  humor.  She  was  too  weary 
to  seek  or  to  give  explanations,  and  she  answer- 
ed, somewhat  coldly, 

"  There  is  a  reason,  but  it  is  my  secret.  I 
have  kept  it  from  you  hitherto  because  your 
knowledge  of  it  would  involve  you  too  deeply 
in  my  danger." 

"  I  do  not  fear  the  danger ;  tell  me  your  se- 
cret now." 

"  No,  there  is  more  need  to-day  than  ever 
to  hide  it.     You  must  trust  mc  a  little  while  ' 
yet." 

"Trust  you,  trust  you  I"  she  cried,  fiercely;  I 
"  that  is  always  the  excuse  of  those  who  fear  j 
the  truth.     I  will  not  trust  you — I  will  not  give 
him  up,  for  I  love  him — I  love  him.''  i 

"Do  as  you  will,  then ;  marry  him  at  once, 


destroy  my  peace  forever,  and  sec  if  that  will 
afl'ord  you  hapi)iness." 

Her  temjier  liad  been  strained  to  its  limit, 
and  without  waiting  for  another  word  she  quit- 
ted the  room. 

At  that  Agnes  was  sorry,  in  spite  of  her  dis- 
traction, and  she  called  after  her, 

"Madge,  Madge — pity  mc  ;  stay  and  cx- 
I)lain." 

But  there  was  no  answer,  and  Agnes  sank 
on  a  chair  crying,  alteniately  vexed  by  her  own 
hastiness  and  her  sister's. 

"  Slarry  him,  and  destroy  her  peace  forever, 
she  said,"  sobbed  Agnes;  "but  she  has  not 
hesitated  to  destroy  mine." 

Dr.  Fairlie  had  witnessed  the  whole  scene, 
and  he  understood  it  all,  except  the  motives 
which  had  prompted  Agnes  to  act  so  passion- 
ately. He  now  stood  looking  at  her  compas- 
sionately as  she  sat,  her  face  covered,  and  her 
whole  form  trembling  with  emotion. 

"I  never  did  believe  that  two  women  coulJ 
agree  without  a  quarrel,"  he  muttered,  resort- 
ing to  his  rappee  as  the  faithful  assuager  of  all 
his  regret  or  annoyance. 

He  had  particular  reasons  for  sympathizing 
with  Agnes  ,  but  he  had  also  particular  reasons 
for  not  being  quite  so  much  shocked  at  the 
sacrifice  which  was  demanded  from  her  as  he 
ought  to  have  been.  Indeed,  at  first  he  ex- 
perienced a  thrill  of  hope  which  was  akin  to 
pleasure  at  the  meditated  rupture  between  the 
lovers.  But  now,  when  he  saw  her  distress,  he 
took  himself  to  task  sharply,  although  he  could 
not  help  an  occasional  flash  of  selfishness. 

"  Poor  child  !  she  ought  to  have  more  sense," 
he  thought,  wishing  that  she  could  have  ac- 
cepted the  new  arrangement  with  less  pain, 
"  She  must  be  very  fond  of  him.  Well,  what's 
that  to  mc  ?  Dr.  Fairlie,  you're  a  selfish  old 
fool ,  you  would  like  to  part  them  because  you 
fancy  that  she  might  content  herself  with  an- 
other.    Bah,  you're  an  ass  !" 

With  that  exclamation  and  a  sigh,  which  he 
stifled  with  a  big  pinch  of  snufii',  he  approached 
the  girl,  and  patted  her  on  the  head  with  the 
tenderness  of  an  indulgent  parent  trying  to 
coax  a  refractoiy  child  into  a  good  humor. 

"Mrs.  Jfalcolm  " — he  was  always  careful  to 
maintain  the  adopted  designation — '"Mrs.  Mal- 
colm said,  patience,  Agnes,  and  I  say  patience 
too.  We  will  make  all  right  by-and-by,  I 
promise  ;  and  you  can  trust  me." 

"I  can't  and  won't  trust  any  body  since 
Madge  has  deceived  me,"  she  ejaculated,  an- 
grily ;  and  then,  repenting,  "  Oh,  don't  speak 
to  mc  just  now  —  don't  touch  me  —  for  I  am 
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readv  to  turn  upon  every  body.     I  wish  you  '  times.     He  had  resolved  to  punish  himself  for 

had  been  mv  father,  doctor."  the  selfish  spirit  which  had  obtained  possession 

His  features  gave  a  wrv  twist.     He  was  sen-    of  him  for  a  few  minutes  ;  he  was  determined 

sible  of  the  fun   of  his  position,  although  he  ,  to  unite  the  lovers  iu  spite  of  Strathroy  and  the 


felt  a  pang  too. 

"I  would  rather  have  been  something  else, 
Aggie,  my  lass,"  he  said,  stifling  another  sigh 
with  the  useful  rappee ;  "  but  since  that  can't 
be,  I  will  try  to  be  as  like  a  father  to  you  as 
possible.  In  return,  you  must  try  to  be  a  duti- 
ful child.  Don't  fret,  don't  be  angiy  with  your 
sister,  or  you  will  be  sorry  for  it  afterward. 
Do  my  bidding,  and  be  patient  until  you  hear 
from  me." 


whole  world,  if  necessary.  Any  thing  to  give 
her  pleasure,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  himself. 

As  he  walked  slowly  from  the  house  he  was 
busy  reflecting  upon  the  position  of  the  aft'airs 
of  his  friends,  and  calculating  how  he  might 
best  secure  their  happiness. 

There  would  be  an  explosion  presently,  he 
was  certain,  and  Strathroy  was  firing  the  train. 
Strathroy  had  been  the  cause  of  the  whole  mis- 
chief, and  promised  to  be  the  cause  of  more. 


He  was  going,  but  halted,  then  turned  back,    He  was  there  in  the  house  now.     The  daugh- 
as  if  some  new  idea  had  occurred  to  him.     He    ters  dared  not  turn  against  their  father;  but 


went  behind  her  chair,  and,  leaning  upon  the 
back  of  it,  whispered — but  somehow  his  voice 
was  not  quite  so  clear  as  usual : 

"You  are  very  fond  of — Spence,  Aggie,  my 
lass." 

She  moved  awkwardly  on  her  chair,  and  an- 
swered only  with  a  sob. 

"I  ken — I  ken,"  he  went  on,  patting  her 
head  tenderly;  "you're  no  afraid  to  confess 
v.hat  I  ken  already  to  —  to  an  auld  fool  that 
you  would  have  like  to  be  your  father — eh  ?" 

"Xo,  doctor,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  impulsive- 
ly, "I'm  not  afraid  to  own  it  to  you.  I  do  like 
him  very — veiy  much :  more  than  any  body 
else  in  the  world  I" 

"  More  than  your  father,  for  instance  ? — 
Strathroy,  I  mean,  not  myself." 

She  hesitated  to  give  a  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  looked  up  at  him  in  wonder,  with  her 
eyes  red  and  swollen. 

"Yon  canna  say  yes — of  course  not,  of  course 
not,"  he   continued  with  much  hesitation  of 


why  might  not  he,  Dr.  Tairlie,  deliver  up  the 
rebel,  and  save  his  friends? 

He  hesitated  long  upon  that  problem.  Sup- 
pose he  delivered  him  up,  there  might  be  a 
way  found  of  saving  his  life.  Suppose  he  left 
him  alone — then  the  happiness  of  Oliphant  and 
his  wife,  of  Spence  and  Agnes,  would  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

"A  man's  conscience  and  a  man's  duty 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  although  his  feelings 
may  not  join  them,"  he  said,  arguing  with  him- 
self. "Here,  conscience,  duty,  and  feeling 
urge  me  to  rescue  four  poor  creatures  at  the 
expense  of  one  lunatic." 

He  paused,  took  snuff,  and  closed  his  box 
with  a  decisive  snap. 

"The  majority  carries  the  day." 

And  he  stepped  out  rapidly  to  seek  the  gen- 
eral. 

He  encountered  Captain  Spence. 

"Run  up  to  the  cottage,"  he  said,  sourly. 
"You  will  find  a  recruit  there  who  needs  bra- 


Toice  and  manner;   "I  would  not  like  you  to    cing  with  a  little  manual  exercise," 

say  j-es.     But  suppose— now,  just  suppose  that        The  captain  laughed  and  obeyed. 

— that  somebody  were  to  get  your  father  out 

of  the  way,  and  so  remove  every  thing  that 

stands  between  you  and — and  Spence  ;  do  you 

think  you  could  ever  forgive  that  somebody  for 

maybe  spoiling  your  father's  plans." 

"  Oh,  if  it  were  only  my  father's  jilans  that 
separated  us,  I  would  be  ready  to  spoil  them  Agnes  was  too  full  of  si)lccn,  and  too  angry 
myself,  if  I  knew  how.  But  there  is  more  than  with  the  whole  world,  to  form  the  slightest  sur- 
that-^much  more  than  that  standing  between  I  mise  of  the  real  sentiments  witii  which  the  doc- 
us  now."  tor  regarded  her,  and  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  at 

And  she  took  refuge  in  sobs  again.  that  moment  meditating  for  her  sake.     It  was 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   TRAIN    riRED. 


"We  shall  see,  Aggie,  my  lass,  we  shall  see. 
You  must  be  very  fond  of  him.  Mind  what  I 
have  told  you  :  be  patient  until  you  hear  from 
me," 

With  that  he  quitted  the  room,  but  slowly, 
and  not  without  looking  back  at  her  several 


the  sacrifice  of  his  own  ease  of  mind  he  was 
meditating,  the  sacrifice,  perhaps,  of  lier  esteem 
—and  all  that  he  might  secure  her  haj»piness. 
He  was  not  blind  to  the  many  foibles  of  the 
girl;  but  somehow  they  did  not  affect  him  as 
thev  would  have  done  had  he  observed  them 
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in  any  body  else.  Somehow  even  lier  faults 
seemed  tu  uttruct  him  ;  nml  although  ho  felt  a 
little  asliumed  of  his  weakness — there  was  no 
other  name  for  it,  he  thought  with  a  sad  enougli 
sigh  —  he  could  not  help  himself.  lie  loved 
her! — what  a  dreadful  confession  that  was  to 
whisper  to  himself.  He  looked  round  shecp- 
isidy,  half  afraid  that  somebody  might  have 
heard  it,  and  would  laugh  at  his  folly.  But 
that  was  the  truth  ;  shallow,  petulant  creature 
as  she  miglit  be,  he  loved  her  with  all  iiis  hon- 
est, kindly  heart,  which  for  so  many  years  had 
defied  all  Cujiid's  shafts.  lie  was  prepared  to 
do  any  thing  that  might  hasten  forward  her  hap- 
piness, and  she  ? — she  thought  he  would  have 
been  a  very  jiliant,  decent  sort  of  a  father  for 
her. 

Common  sense  said  he  was  a  fool  for  his 
pains,  and  he,  with  anotlicr  sigli,  pleaded  guilty. 
Common  sense  advised  him  to  leave  her  affairs 
to  arrange  themselves :  he  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff  and  set  al)Out  arranging  them  for  her. 
It  was  ridiculous  though,  he  reflected,  that  a 
man  of  experience  like  him  should  be  so  en- 
slaved by  a — he  applied  to  his  snuff-box  again. 
He  wished  he  had  been  Captain  Spence,  and 
he  wished  Captain  Spence  had  been  —  else- 
where. 

So  he  could  not  quite  conceal  his  ill-Iiumor 
when  he  bade  Spence  seek  the  lady. 

Innocent  of  all  thoughts  unworthy  of  a  true 
lover,  and  with  the  prospect  in  view  of  a  speedy 
termination  to  his  wooing,  the  ca])tain  was  in 
the  hapjiiest  mood  when  he  approached  ilrs. 
Malcolm's  cottage. 

He  found  Agnes  weeping. 

He  spoke,  and  she  turned  away  from  him, 
trying  to  hide  her  tears  and  to  appear  indiffer- 
ent. Finding  that  impossible,  she  became  an- 
gry, and  attempted  to  escape  from  the  room. 
But  Captain  Spence  prevented  that  l)y  throw- 
ing his  arms  round  her  and  embracing  her,  de- 
spite the  resistance  which  was  inconsistently 
strong  and  weak  at  alternate  moments. 

But  when  she  felt  herself  made  f:ist  prisoner, 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sort  of  faltering 
fury — her  eyes  were  red  with  crying,  and  that 
helped  to  make  them  look  fierce. 

"Let  me  go,  sir,"  she  said,  stamping  her 
foot ;  "let  me  go,  or — " 

He  smothered  the  consequence  with  a  kiss, 
and  laughed,  for  her  opposition  was  somewhat 
feeble.  But  his  laugh  stung  her,  and  she  ex- 
claimed, savagely,  "  I  detest  you !" 

"Do  you?"  ejaculated  he,  laughing  and  en- 
joying her  rage,  for  he  thought  it  was  only 
some   petty    misunderstanding    which    a    few 


words  would  explain.  '"I  would  think  you 
were  jesting  if  you  did  not  look  so  much  in 
earnest." 

"  I  am  in  earnest,"  she  exclaimed,  hysteric- 
ally, for  every  word  caused  her  a  pang.  "Go 
away — I  don't  want  to  see  you  agiiin.  I  hope 
to  forget  you.     I  hope — oh,  I  hope  I  may  die  I" 

"Then  I  should  be  sorry." 

"Would  you?"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
through  her  tears  as  if  she  wished  to  believe 
him  and  yet  could  not.  Then,  vexed  by  her 
own  hesitation,  she  added,  siiitefully,  "  No,  you 
would  not.  You  would  be  glad,  for  you  are  a 
cruel — a — wicked  and  a  false  man." 

And  then  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
burst,  unconsciously  resting  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder — for  he  still  held  her  fast. 

"  Come,  come,  Aggie,"  he  said,  soothingly, 
"  there  is  some  mistake  here — give  me  a  chance 
of  removing  it." 

"  You  can  not,  you  can  not — nobody  can." 

"Let  us  know  what  it  is  first.  I  have  sworn 
to  you,  and  I  swear  again  by  every  thing  that's 
in  the  earth,  on  the  earth,  or  above  the  earth, 
that  I  am  true  to  you.  Now  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter." 

"Answer  me  one  question  and  I  will  believe 
you." 

"A  million,  if  that  will  satisfy  you." 

"  One  will  do,  and  try  to  be  serious.  Where 
did  you  go  to  yesterday  after  leaving  this 
house  ?" 

"I  returned  to  the  camp." 

"With  whom?" — sharply. 

He  was  silent,  regarding  her  curiously,  and 
endeavoring  to  penetrate  her  motive  for  asking 
this  question  so  earnestly. 

She  attributed  his  silence  to  the  hesitation 
of  one  who  is  detected  in  a  cruel  deception, 
and  Colonel  Strang's  venomous  suggestion  ob- 
tained confirmation  in  her  mind. 

"Don't  speak,"  she  said — "don't  tell  me  a 
lie." 

This  time  she  used  her  strength  and  escaped 
from  his  arms  ;  but  she  did  not  quit  the  room. 

He  was  serious  enough  now,  and  his  cheeks 
reddened  at  the  command  she  laid  upon  him. 

"  You  ask  me  to  reveal  another's  secret,"  he 
said,  proudly.  "  I  have  promised  to  be  silent 
even  to  you.     I  can  not  break  my  word." 

"You  prefer  to  part  with  me,"  bitterly,  and 
yet  half  relenting,  but  she  had  not  courage 
enough  to  own  that  she  was  sorry. 

"I  would  sacrifice  anything  rather  than  vex 
you,  Agnes ;  but  you  yourself  would  blame  me 
if  I  were  coward  enough  to  betray  a  confidence 
reposed  in  me,  and  especially  the  confidence  of 
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a  lady,  who  had  none  to  trust  at  the  moment 
but  me/' 

"Who  was  the  lady?"  she  persisted,  pas- 
sionately. 

"  I  have  told  you  perhaps  more  than  I  should 
have  done.     You  must  be  satisfied  with  that." 

He  was  grieved  by  her  distrust,  but  firm  in 
his  resolve  to  observe  the  secrecy  to  which  he 
had  been  pledged. 

She  was  angry  and  scornful,  although  her 
pulse  was  throbbing  with  pain. 

"Enough,  sir,"  she  said,  haughtily.  "I  am 
satisfied  that  the  man  who  can  not  tinist  me 
with  the  knowledge  of  eveiy  action  of  his  life 
is  not  the  man  who  should  become  my  hus- 
band." 

She  courtesied,  tossing  her  head  disdainfuUy 
at  the  same  time,  and  flounced  out  of  the  room. 

The  voice  of  General  Kerr  was  at  that  mo- 
ment heard  outside. 

Captain  Spence  had  been  startled  by  the  ab- 
rupt dismissal  which  had  been  given  him,  but 
his  uncle's  voice  roused  him  from  his  inactive 
surprise,  and  he  sprang  after  the  irate  lady, 
overtaking  her  in  the  lobby. 

He  seized  her  hand — he  was  somewhat  warm 
now,  and  inclined  to  be  indignant  at  her  unrea- 
sonable humor.  He  drew  her  toward  the  outer 
door  in  spite  of  her  resistance. 

'•  I  do  not  know  what  whim  or  what  ridicu- 
lous suspicion  has  got  into  your  head,"  he  said, 
hotly ;  '•  but  I  will  compel  you  to  own  how  lit- 
tle I  have  merited  this  doubt  of  my  sincerity." 

On  the  threshold  of  the  porch  they  encoun- 
tered General  Kerr. 

Behind  them  advanced  Mrs.  Malcolm,  her 
heart  trembling  with  alarm  at  the  discovery 
that  the  place  was  invested  by  the  soldiers. 
Her  father  was  the  object  of  pursuit,  she  could 
not  doubt,  and  his  capture  would  likely  enough 
involve  the  detection  of  her  husband.  It  was 
a  moment  of  intense  terror,  relieved  only  by 
the  knowledge  that  a  few  seconds  more  would 
reveal  the  worst  that  could  befall  her. 

She  was  herself  too  much  agitated  to  give 
any  particular  attention  to  the  excited  appear- 
ance of  her  sister  and  Captain  Spence;  and  she 
was  quite  unprepared  for  the  curious  scene 
which  ensued. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you  for  an  instant,  gener- 
al," exclaimed  Spence,  hurriedly ;  "  I  must  beg 
yon  to  help  me  out  of  a  strait  before  you  pro- 
ceed farther." 

The  general  had  drawn  back  a  few  paces, 
and  Spence  had  followed  him,  still  holding  Ag- 
nes by  the  hand.  Mrs.  Malcolm  was  close  be- 
hind them,  and  they  were  all  out  in  the  garden 


now.  The  soldiers  stood  on  the  outside  of  the 
hedge,  and,  although  they  could  see  all  that 
passed,  they  could  not  hear  any  thing  that  was 
not  spoken  in  the  loudest  tone. 

Kerr  was  astonished  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  nephew  ;  but  with  a  kindly  smile  answered 
him, 

"  Go  on,  Laurence,  I  can  spare  you  an  in- 
stant." 

Agnes  was  writhing  with  shame  and  vexa- 
tion at  the  position  into  which  she  had  been 
forced.  Her  blood  was  tingling,  and  she  fan- 
cied that  every  body  was  looking  and  laughing 
at  her.  That  made  her  for  the  time  recklessly 
spiteful,  and  the  course  Spence  had  chosen  to 
prove  his  sincerity  was  the  worst  that  had  been 
open  to  him. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  Mistress  Malcolm," 
he  went  on,  obsening  her;  "you  are  interest- 
ed in  the  scnice  I  am  about  to  ask  from  my 
uncle." 

The  poor  lady's  heart  sickened,  but  she  in- 
clined her  head  submissively. 

"As  my  guardian.  General  Kerr,"  said  the 
captain,  with  a  frankness  that  would  have  sat- 
isfied any  one  a  degree  less  irritated  than  Ag- 
nes was,  "you  have  the  first  right  to  know  the 
lady  I  have  chosen  for  my  wife.  She  is  here  " 
— presenting  Agnes,  who  hung  her  head  nnd  bit 
her  lips.  "Will  you  ask  Mistress  Malcolm  for 
her  consent  to  my  union  with  her  sister  ?" 

Agnes  suddenly  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Marga- 
ret— saw  her  start  and  become  a  shade  paler 
than  before.  She  misinterpreted  the  source 
of  her  sister's  fear,  and  consequently  misinter- 
preted her  lover's  conduct. 

"  Should  my  fiither  hear,  his  vengeance  will 
fall  upon  me,"  was  the  thought  which  had 
startled  ^Irs.  Malcolm. 

The  general  was  unconscious  of  these  symp- 
toms of  divided  interests,  and,  nodding  to  his 
nephew,  at  once  proceeded  to  express  his  satis- 
faction with  the  proposed  arrangement. 

"  You  have  chosen  well,  Laurence ;  I  could 
not  have  wished  you  a  better  wife.  I  am  sure 
Mistress  Malcolm  Avill  join  me  in  congratulating 
you." 

Mrs.  Malcolm  was  silent ;  she  felt  her  heart 
sink  more  and  more,  for  every  thing  and  every 
body  seemed  to  be  conspiring  toward  the  over- 
throw of  her  project  for  the  escape  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Agnes  noted  every  change,  every  movement 
with  the  microscopic  eye  of  jealousy,  and  her 
bosom  swelled  with  the  bitterness  of  the  emo- 
tions which  filled  it. 

"How  she  trembles  at  the  bare  thought  of 
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our  mairiage,"  sho  was  saving  to  herself,  al- 
ways perverting  tlie  cause  of  Maigaiet's  ngita- 
tioii. 

"You  do  not  speak,  madam,"  said  the  gen- 
eral presently,  a  little  surprised  by  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm's silence  ;  "I  trust  there  is  no  obstacle  on 
your  side  to  mar  tlie  happiness  of  these  young 
folks.  I  will  undertake  to  satisfy  you  as  to  my 
nephew's  position  and  prospects.  Tiiey  under- 
stand each  other,  and  there  is  nothing  needed 
but  your  consent." 

"I  am  somewhat  distressed  by  this  demand," 
she  faltered  in  a  low  voice,  "and — and — with- 
out offense,  I  would  ask  time  to  consider — to 
arrange,  in  fact,  for  the  change  which  this  mar- 
riage would  efl'ect  in  my  aftairs." 

"Certainly,  madam,  certainly:  but  you  can 
give  your  consent  now,  and  consider  afterward." 

"  I  can  not  give  my  consent — and  I  can  not 
explain  why"  —  this  so  huskily  that  it  was 
scarcely  audible. 

"You  can  not,  madam — you  must  not  with- 
draw the  promise  you  gave  me,"  interrupted 
Spence. 

"There  are  reasons — circumstances  have  oc- 
curred since  then  which  compel  me  to — to  act 
thus  strangely." 

How  she  loves  him,  thought  Agnes,  blind 
and  pitiless  in  the  suffering  to  which  a  lying 
tongue  and  an  unfortunate  combination  of 
events  had  subjected  her.  Then,  lifting  her 
head  fiercely,  she  said, 

"Ay,  circumstances  have  occurred  which  she 
can  not  explain,  but  I  will.  This  marriage  can 
not  take  place." 

"Agnes,  Agnes,  Avhat  arc  you  saying?"  in- 
terjected Spence,  astounded. 

"  Oh,  sir,  cease  this  pretense — I  understand 
it  all,"  she  exclaimed,  scornfully  ;  and  then,  to 
the  general,  "  This  marriage  can  not  take 
place,  sir ;  not  because  it  wants  my  sister's  con- 
sent, but  because  it  wants  mine.  Captain 
Spence,  I  refuse  to  be  your  wife  !" 

There  was  silence  and  amazement.  Every 
body,  save  the  speaker,  was  bewildered  ;  the 
captain  most  of  all. 

But  presently  Margaret  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief,  fancying  that  Agnes  liad  decided  at  the 
last  moment  to  trust  her,  and  to  save  her  from 
the  consequences  of  her  father's  rage.  She 
was  mistaken. 

"Refuse  !"  exclaimed  Spence,  at  last ;  "  and 
why  ?" 

Agnes  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  and 
even  now  she  failed  to  read  his  truth  and  her 
sister's. 

"Do  you  press  me  for  the  reason  ?     Then  I 


will  tell  you.  It  is  because  truth  and  loyalty 
can  never  join  hands  with  treason." 

"  What  is  she  about  to  say  ?"  thought  Mar- 
garet, a  new  source  of  alarm  suddenly  appear- 
ing to  her. 

The  general  had  been  too  much  puzzled  by 
the  conduct  of  all  parties  to  interfere  up  till 
now.  Rut  the  word  treason  at  once  roused 
him. 

"  Treason  is  an  ugly  word  to  use  in  associa- 
tion with  an  officer  of  my  staff,"  he  said,  with 
darkening  brow.  "  I  trust  you  will  not  leave 
me  in  doubt  as  to  your  meaning." 

"1  have  said  treason,  but  it  is  not  treason  to 
the  state  :  it  is  treason  to  a  trusting  woman, 
and — " 

Passion  had  carried  her  so  far,  reckless  of 
consequences  ;  but  here  she  encountered  the 
affrighted  gaze  of  her  sister,  and  although  still 
misapprehending  the  source  of  the  fear,  she 
paused,  pitying  her,  and  ashamed  of  the  denun- 
ciation she  had  been  about  to  make.  Agnes 
was  spiteful  enough  in  the  heat  of  rage,  but  she 
was  not  cruel,  and  under  certain  impulses  she 
was  even  capable  of  self-sacrifice.  She  be- 
lieved herself  wronged  ;  she  believed  that  sister 
and  lover  had  deceived  her,  and  that  they  were 
— or  at  any  rate  he  was — acting  a  part  in  order 
to  hide  the  falsehood  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty. 

But  the  jiiteous  fright  on  Margaret's  coun- 
tenance recalled  so  many  acts  of  kindness,  and 
reminded  her  of  so  much  she  had  suffered,  that 
Agnes  stopped,  stricken  with  dismay  at  the 
thought  of  the  black  shame  with  which  she  had 
been  on  the  point  of  charging  her  sister. 

She  would  have  drawn  back  now  ;  her  im- 
pulsive spleen  was  transformed  into  regret ;  and 
she  sought  confusedly  for  some  means  of  escap- 
ing the  dilemma  which  she  had  created. 

Unfortunately,  the  general  insisted  upon  an 
explanation,  and  Agnes,  in  desperation,  hoped 
to  save  herself  and  Margaret,  by  confessing  her 
parentage. 

"I  commit  to  you.  Captain  Spence,  the  task 
of  explanation,"  she  said,  with  forced  calmness  ; 
"  go,  ask  General  Kerr  if  he  will  fiivor  your 
union  with  Agnes  Murray,  daughter  of  the 
proscribed  Earl  of  Strathroy." 

"She  has  betrayed  us,"  was  the  mental 
groan  of  the  unhappy  sistei*. 

"The  daughter  of  Strathroy  I"  ejaculated 
Kerr,  sternly;  "then  this  lady  is  the  wife  of 
Oliphant  of  Elvanlee." 

"Ah!" — it  was  a  sharp  cry  from  Agnes; 
she  had  not  foreseen  this  simple  inference. 

"  No,  by  Heaven,  I  will  not  sanction  such  a 
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union,"  continued  Kerr.  "But  surely  there  is 
some  mistake  here.  Speak,  madam,  is  it  true 
that  you  are  the  Lady  of  Elvanlee  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  she  answered,  with  cold  distinct- 
ness, and  indifferent  now  to  almost  any  thing 
that  might  happen. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A  eupti:ke. 


The  brief  pause  of  amazement  at  this  reve- 
lation was  broken  by  the  appearance  of  Colonel 
Strang.  As  he  passed  Lady  Oliphant  he  whis- 
pered, hurriedly, 

"Be  calm.  I  have  come  to  save  your  fa- 
ther. He  has  been  betrayed  ;  but  trust  me — I 
will  hazard  every  thing  for  your  sake." 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  stolid  gaze  of  one 
who  hears  but  does  not  understand.  It  seem- 
ed so  strange  to  her,  in  this  moment  of  despair, 
when  those  whom  she  most  loved  had  turned 
against  her,  that  the  one  creature  she  had  de- 
spised and  loathed  was  the  only  one  who  had 
a  comforting  word  for  her — it  seemed  so  strange, 
that  she  felt  as  if  her  reason  had  been  unseated 
and  the  natural  condition  of  affairs  appeared  in 
inverse  order. 

Strang  advanced  with  every  appearance  of 
baste. 

"I  have  been  seeking  you,  general,  with  the 
strangest  tidings." 

"  Strange  tidings !"  interrupted  Kerr  ;  "  you 
are  too  late,  sir,  if  you  meant  to  surprise  me. 
There  is  nothing  can  astound  me  more  than 
what  I  have  heard  within  the  last  minute.  Doff 
your  hat,  sir,  and  salute  the  Lady  of  Elvanlee 
and  the  daughters  of  the  rebel  Strathroy." 

Spence  could  not  endure  his  awkward  posi- 
tion in  any  silence  longer ;  and  with  a  de- 
termination to  bring  it  to  a  climax,  whatever 
might  be  the  upshot,  he  broke  in  upon  his  un- 
cle's sarcasms. 

"The  fault  is  not  theirs,  general,"  he  cried, 
"  that  Strathroy  still  clings  to  the  man  he  rec- 
ognizes as  king.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  Oli- 
phant betrayed  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him. 
You  will  not,  sir,  you  can  not  destroy  my  hap- 
piness for  a  mere  prejudice." 

"The  prejudice  of  a  nation,  sir,  must  be  re- 
spected," was  the  stem  retort;  "your  happi- 
ness I — speak  to  me  of  your  honor  and  I  will 
answer  you." 

"My  honor  is  involved  in  the  pledge  I  have 
given  to  this  lady." 

"Enough,  sir;    so  long   as   you  claim   my 


friendship,  do  not  refer  to  this  unhappy  en- 
gagement." 

"Are  you  satisfied  with  what  you  have 
done  ?"  exclaimed  Spence,  bitterly,  turning  to 
Agnes. 

She,  poor  girl,  like  so  many  others,  began  to 
be  wise  after  the  mischief  had  been  done.  Her 
head  and  heart  were  aching,  for  she  felt  that  the 
passion  he  displayed  could  not  have  been  sim- 
ulated. But  the  silly  pride  which  is  the  main- 
stay of  so  many  petty  quarrels  would  not  per- 
mit her  yet  to  acknowledge  the  grievous  wrong 
she  had  done  two  people  who  loved  her.  So, 
turning  away  from  them,  and  finding  a  diffi- 
culty in  subduing  the  sobs  which  swelled  in  her 
throat,  she  said,  huskily, 

"You  are  free — what  more  do  you  want?" 

And  then  she  ran  away  to  hide  herself,  and 
upbraid  herself  for  being  such  a  wicked,  cruel, 
foolish  creature.  It  was  no  consolation  to  her 
that  she  suffered  almost  as  much  herself  as 
those  whom  she  had  offended. 

Spence,  frowning,  saw  her  go,  and  made  no 
movement  to  detain  or  follow  her. 

Strang  had  been  taken  aback  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  general  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  identity  of  the  ladies  ;  it  blew  to  the 
winds  the  scheme  by  which  he  had  hoped  still 
to  protect  Strathroy  ;  and  he  remained  discreet- 
ly silent,  waiting  to  discover  from  what  passed 
the  course  he  should  pursue  for  his  own  inter- 
ests. 

Lady  Oliphant  remained  cold  and  motionless, 
apparently  prepared  to  accept  calmly  whatever 
fate  might  have  in  store  for  her. 

"  It  is  well  you  have  parted,"  said  Kerr  when 
Agnes  retired,  and — an  unusual  thing  with  him 
— he  showed  the  irritation  he  felt  at  the  un- 
pleasant discovery  he  had  made:  "you  can 
not  relieve  yourself  too  soon  of  all  association 
with  a  family  of  traitors." 

The  good  man  had  not  thought  of  causing 
unnecessary  pain,  but  Lady  Oliphant  turned 
upon  him  with  flashing  eyes: 

"This  is  enough  of  insult,  General  Kerr," 
she  said,  with  reckless  fierceness;  "respect  ft 
woman's  position.  I  would  not  have  asked 
your  respect  had  this  hand  been  fit  to  use  a 
sword." 

"  I  mean  no  insult,  madam,  and  of  course  I 
expect  you  to  defend  Oliphant." 

"I  do  not  defend  him,  I  declare  him  inno- 
cent. He  was  unfortunate,  but  he  was  no 
traitor." 

"You  can  not  say  otherwise" — dryly. 

"  I  say  it  because  I  know  the  truth.  I  know 
how  much  he  has  sacrificed  in  heart  and  ambi- 
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tion  that  lie  might  deserve  well  of  his  coiintrr,"  j  Tlicy  cjime  in  sight  of  the  house-,  the  doc- 
she  continucil,  her  eves  brightening,  and  her  tor  pointed  out  the  soldiers  on  guard.  Still  he 
spirit  ri.sing  to  the  dauntless  enthusiasm  in-  was  obstinate,  and  steadily  advanced.  Thev 
spired  by  the  devotion  of  a  true  wife.  "His  reached  the  gate — Couj'land's  uniform  and  the 
heart  was  pure,  unstained  by  tlie  bare  thouglit  doctor  being  recognized  by  the  men  on  guard 
of  treachery,  and  before  the  Great  Judge  of  all  obtained  thera-frce  passage — and  Fairlie  pointed 
his  honor  will  weigh  in  the  balance  even  with  to  the  general  and  Strang  ;  but  this  only  rendcr- 


your  own,  General  Kerr." 

The  general  felt  himself  reproved  by  this  out- 
burst, and  he  regarded  the  woman  with  admi- 
ration, instead  of  the  anger  which  a  petty  na- 
ture would  have  felt. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  your  convic- 
tion, madam,"  he  said,  with  dignity;  "but  if 
he  was  innocent,  who  then  was  guilty?" 


cd  him  the  more  obstinate,  and  he  advanced 
into  the  shrubbery,  watching  with  nervous  agi- 
tation all  that  passed,  and  listening  intently. 

The  doctor  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how- 
he  might  rescue  his  friend  from  the  calamity 
which  now  seemed  inevitable.  He  besought 
him  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that  was  pre- 
cious to  him  even  yet  to  forego  his  mad  project, 


She  was  too  indignant   to   reply  ;    but   the    and  return  to  his  post  before  he  should  be  dis- 


question  stung  her  with  tlie  thought  that  she 
dared  not  reply  while  her  father  lay  concealed 
almost  within  arm's  reach  of  his  foes.  Had  he 
been  safe,  she  would  have  spoken  then,  and  re- 
vealed the  truth  for  her  husband's  sake.     But 


covered  by  the  commander  or  by  Strang. 

But  there  were  neither  prayers  nor  reason 
strong  enough  to  move  him  from  his  intent. 

The  doctor,  however,  remained  with  him, 
hoping  even  in  the  last  extremitj'  to  find  some 


she  was  more  helpless  at  this  moment  than  she    excuse  that  might  serve  his  unhappy  friend. 


had  ever  been  before. 

It  was  a  position  of  excruciating  torture  al- 
most too  great  for  the  strongest  nature  to  bear. 
She  could  only  bow  her  head,  and  let  her  heart 
writhe  under  its  cruel  pangs. 


Both  stood  in  the  shrubbery,  observant  of 
what  ensued  between  Lady  Oliphant  and  the 
others. 

With  a  cold  but  courteous  salute  General 


"You  are  silent,  madam,"  proceeded  the  Kerr  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  investiga- 
general,  compassionately,  and  yet  brusquely  |  tion  of  the  premises  in  search  of  Strathroy — he 
enough  ;  "  good.  Silence  is  a  prudent  answer  ,  had  now  little  doubt  that  the  Jacobite  was  lurk- 
to  unpleasant  questions."  ,  ing  somewhere  in  the  house,  as  he  had  been 

I  informed — when  he  was  detained  by  Colonel 

Sergeant  Coupland  and  Dr.  Faiilie  entered    Strang, 
the  garden  together,  the  latter  holding  his  com-        "I  must  crave  your  hearing  for  a  few  min- 
panion  by  the  arm  and  endeavoring  to  restrain    utes,  general,"  he  said,  respectfully;  "I  have 


him. 

When  the  march  into  Lochaber  had  been 
abandoned,  for  the  purpose  of  simply  guarding 
the  passes  to  intercept  Strathroy,  Coupland 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  a  company  at  one 
of  the  most  important  roads  to  the  place  of  the 
Jacobite  rendezvous. 

Thence  he  had  dispatched  Neil  Johnstone  as 
soon  as  that  stout  follower  had  rejoined  him ; 
and  thence  he  had  hurried  himself  as  soon  as 


something  to  say  which  I  trust  will  restore  this 
unfortunate  lady  to  your  esteem." 

"ily  esteem,  sir,  she  has  not  lost;  but  I 
must  pity  her  relationship  to  two  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  our  country ;  and  I  can  not  help 
suspecting  that  she  has  aided  them  in  their 
schemes.  I  can  not  blame  her  for  that,  how- 
ever; I  must  pity  her  the  more." 

"You  will  give  her  something  more  than 

pity  when  you  have  heard  me,"  rejoined  Strang 

he  found  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  his    confidently,  and  then,  addressing  her  ladyship, 

i"<^"-  ,  "  Lift  up  your  head,  madam  ;  there  is  no  shame 

He  had  run  with  the  speed  of  frenzy  toward    in  any  act  of  yours  to  bow  it  down." 


the  house  of  Lady  Oliphant,  scarcely  drawing 
breath  until  in  the  town  Dr.  Fairlie  had  met 
him  and  forciblv  arrested  his  course. 


She  did  lift  up  her  head,  and  regarded  him 
again  with  that  look  of  stolid  wonder  that  he 
should  be  her  onlv  defender.     The  colonel  went 


The  doctor  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  on  resolutely, 

return  to  his  post.     In  vain :  he  was  bound  for  "  You  can  not  doubt,  general,  that  I  hate 

the  residence  of  his  wife,  and  no  power  should  Oliphant  and  Strathroy  as  thoroughly  as   an 

turn  him  aside.     The  doctor  accompanied  him,  honest  man  should  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 

still  trying  to  bring  him  to  reason,  but  only  admire  the  courage  of  this  lady,  and  her  devo- 

succeeded  in  delaying  his  furious  career.  tion  to  oar  cause." 
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"To  our  cause  I"  echoed  the  general,  glan- 
cing curiously  from  the  speaker  to  the  lady. 

Spence  observed  the  proceedings  iudiiterent- 
ly ;  but,  without  his  uncle's  leave,  he  did  not 
think  of  quitting  the  place,  gladly  as  he  would 
have  done  so. 

In  the  background  Coupland,  still  to  some 
extent  restrained,  was  moving  nearer  to  the 
central  group,  his  eyes  bloodshot  and  unnat- 
urally bright,  noting  every  motion  of  the  lady, 
his  ears  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  words  of 
Strang. 

"I  have  said  her  devotion  to  our  cause,"  the 
colonel  proceeded  quietly;  "and  I  will  prove 
to  you,  general,  that  she  belongs  to  us,  for  to- 
morrow I,  Henry  Strang — whose  fealty  to  the 
Government  none  will  dare  to  question — I  will 
marry  the  widow  of  Oliphant  of  Elvanlce." 

"Good  heavens!  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that?"  groaned  the  doctor  to  himself,  startled 
by  the  assertion  and  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  counsel  he  had  given  to  Lady  Oliphant  to 
endure  this  man's  addresses. 

"Wliat — what  is  it  he  says?"  gasped  Coup- 
land,  his  hands  and  teeth  clenched  while  he 
glared  at  the  colonel. 

"How,  you  are  to  marry  her!"  exclaimed 
the  general,  and  Coupland  heard  everv-  word. 

"That  is  the  honor  in  store  for  me,"  was 
the  answer. 

"I  regret  that  I  can  not  congratulate  you. 
Colonel  Strang,"  was  the  general's  cold  com- 
ment. 

"She  does  not  say  he  lies,"  Coupland  hissed 
from  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  he  stood 
motionless,  as  if  petrified. 

The  doctor  felt  his  hair  rise  like  bristles ; 
but,  controlling  himself  as  far  possible,  he 
grasped  his  friend's  arm. 

"For  the  Lord's  sake,"  he  muttered,  "bide 
you  there  a  minute  till  I  find  out  what  this 
means." 

With  that  he  advanced  huniedly  and  made 
his  presence  known. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE   EXPLOSION. 


He  did  not  wait  to  explain  how  he  came  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  conversation. 
Approaching  Lady  Oliphant,  he  addressed  her 
as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  party  all  the  time. 

"I  aon't  think  you  heard  what  was  said, 
madam.  It  can  not  be  possible  that  you  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  colonel." 


"I  have  heard — it  is  true,"  she  answered, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  expressed  on 
her  face. 

The  doctor's  head  gave  a  jerk  backward,  and 
his  mouth  opened  in  utter  bewilderment. 

"  She  owns  it — she  confesses  it,"  groaned 
Coupland,  who  did  not  move  yet,  and  who  com- 
prehended her  answer  by  the  movement  of 
Fairlie  rather  than  by  her  words.  Something 
seemed  to  crack  in  his  brain,  and  his  mind  was 
filled  with  despairing  shrieks ;  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  uttering  them,  and  yet  they  seemed  apart 
from  him. 

Colonel  Strang  responded  to  Fairlie's  dumb 
amazement. 

"And  why  not,  doctor,"  he  said,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile — "  why  not,  since  she  has  worn 
widow's  weeds  almost  a  year  ?" 

"Widow's  nonsense,  sir ;  she  is  no — eh  ?"' 
The  doctor  was  angry,  and  he  very  nearly  be- 
trayed the  secret.  But  he  recollected  in  time, 
and  filled  up  the  blank  with  a  handful  of  snuff. 
"Ay,  why  not,"  he  resumed,  in  a  tone  of 
sarcastic  banter.  "  She  told  me  that  she  would 
never  sun-ender  her  liberty  to  man  again,  and 
I  believed  her,  or  you  might  have  had  a  rival 
in  me,  sir.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  she 
should  change  her  mind.  You  are  a  sly  rascal, 
colonel,  and  widow's  weeds  arc — weeds!" 

There  was  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the 
"  weeds,"  and  a  furious  use  of  his  handkerchief, 
as  if  he  could  not  control  his  indignation  at  the 
march  which  the  colonel  had  stolen  upon  him. 
The  colonel  chuckled  at  the  doctor's  discom- 
fiture and  his  own  triumph  ;  and  while  he  was 
doing  so  Coupland  stepped  betAveen  him  and 
Lady  Oliphant. 

"Every  thing  is  possible,  madam,"  he  said, 
in  a  harsh  voice,  that  yet  quivered  with  emo- 
tion;  "any  thing  is  possible  to  the  faithless — 
is  it  not?" 

"Great  Heaven! — Malcolm  here!"  was  her 
mental  shriek,  but  she  did  not  utter  the  words 
— only  a  gasp  of  agony  as  she  read  in  his  face 
that  he  had  overheard  all,  and  did  not  under- 
stand. The  mountain  of  despair  weighed  very 
heavily  upon  her. 

"Your  husband  is  dead,  then,  is  he  not?" 
said  Coupland,  again,  and  bitter  as  the  pang 
was  with  which  the  reproach  was  spoken,  it 
was  heard  with  still  acutcr  pain  ;  "he  is  dead, 
and  there  is  no  other  who  has  a  claim  to  your 
fidelity." 

She  stood  dumbly  gazing  at  him.  If  she  did 
not  explain,  he  would  betray  himself;  and  if 
she  explained,  she  would  betray  him,  for  the 
general  and  Strang  were  observing  all. 
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"Oh!  merciful  Father,"  she  prayed  in  her 
heart,  "fill  Iiis  soul  with  faith.  Let  him  look 
into  my  face  and  recognize  my  agony.  Let 
him  look  into  my  eyes  and  read  there  the  trnth 
of  my  love." 

But  he  was  mad  and  blind — he  saw  her 
shrink  from  him,  and  that  was  to  him  an  evi- 
dence of  her  guilt.  lie  suffered  inexpressible 
torture. 

"Who  is  this  man?"  demanded  Strang, 
wrath  fully. 

Coupland  turned  to  him  with  a  reckless, 
vaunting  air,  that  was  full  of  piteous  anguish 
if  it  could  have  been  understood  by  those  in 
whose  hands  rested  his  fate. 

"Sergeant  Coupland  is  the  man,  at  your 
scnice,  colonel." 

Tiie  general  interrupted  further  conversation 
between  them. 

"  Where  is  your  pass,  sir  ?"  he  queried,  frown- 
ing. 

"I  have  none,  general" — this  with  respect, 
but  with  a  dash  of  wild  indifference. 

"Do  you  know  to  what  penalty  you  have 
exposed  yourself  for  quitting  your  post?"  said 
Kerr,  staring  at  the  man  with  some  perception 
of  his  frenzied  condition,  and  yet  puzzled  by 
the  clearness  and  frankness  with  which  he  was 
answered. 

"Yes,  general,  I  know  all.  I  have  counted 
the  hazards  of  my  position  and  accepted  them." 

"Are  you  mad,  sir,  or  drunk?" 

"Mad,  perhaps,  excellency,  but  not  drunk. 
If  General  Kerr  pleases  to  remember  the  faith- 
ful service  and  hitherto  good  conduct  of  his 
follower,  he  will  probably  pardon  this  first  of- 
fense. But  if  he  desires  to  present  to  his  army 
a  severe  example  of  the  penalty  for  insubordi- 
nation, he  will  cause  him  to  be  shot  or  hung 
before  the  day  is  out.  In  either  case,  gen- 
eral, I  will  endeavor  to  prove  myself  a  worthy 
follower  of  the  brave  commander  I  hare 
served." 

Something  in  the  man's  voice  and  expres- 
sion, in  which  there  was  frankness  and  respect, 
mingled  with  some  hidden  pain,  affected  Kerr, 
and  he  replied  kindly,  although  firmly, 

"  Ketire,  sir,  retire ;  we  will  consider  your  of- 
fense another  time." 

But  the  man  did  not  move. 

"  One  instant,  general,"  he  said,  quite  calm- 
ly. "I have  asked  this  lady  a  question.  She 
knows  that  I  have  a  right  to  demand  the  an- 
swer, and  I  wait  for  it." 

"By  what  right,  insolent  scoundrel,"  ex- 
claimed Strang,  "do  you  dare  question  tnis 
lady  ?" 

6 


Witli  a  coolness  that  approached  contempt 
Coupland  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  lady,  and  only 
said, 

"  Your  answer,  madam." 

"Insolent  still!"  shouted  the  colonel,  losing 
command  of  his  temper  and  tongue;  "stand 
back,  sir,  or  we  shall  find  a  rope  to  teach  you 
manners." 

Quite  unmoved  by  the  threat  or  the  position 
of  the  speaker,  Coupland  repeated  the  words, 

"  Your  answer,  madam." 

"  By  heavens,  if  you  delay  another  instant  I 
will  have  you  whipped  from  the  place  like  a  dis- 
obedient cur," 

"Your  answer,"  was  the  only  response,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  pallid  visage  of  the  dis- 
traught lady. 

The  general  interfered  to  prevent  Strang 
from  attempting  to  carry  his  threat  into  effect. 
Kerr  felt  that  there  was  something  inexplica- 
ble in  the  man's  conduct,  and,  not  suspecting 
the  truth,  believed  that  Lady  Oliphant  was  to 
blame  in  some  manner.  He  therefore  pitied 
the  man,  and  dealt  with  him — partly  on  this  ac- 
count and  partly  in  memoiy  of  the  good  service 
he  had  rendered — more  leniently  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  done. 

"You  forget.  Sergeant  Coupland,  it  is  Col- 
onel Strang  who  speaks.     You  forget — *' 

Coupland  turned  to  the  general,  bold  enough 
to  interrupt  him,  but  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 

"Pardon,  excellency,  I  forget  nothing,"  he 
said,  with  a  curious  mingling  of  despair  and 
satire  in  his  manner — it  was  the  manner  of  one 
who  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  ridiculous  phase 
of  his  own  position.  "You  do  not  understand 
how  I  am  placed  ;  by-and-by  I  will  explain,  and 
j-ou  will  pity  or  shoot  me,  I  do  not  care  which." 

"Be  wise  and  retire." 

"Not  yet,  excellency.  I  am  obstinate — you 
will  excuse  if  you  can  not  pardon  me,  when  you 
know  why.  You  think  me  insolent  for  daring 
to  obtrude  myself  on  the  attention  of  this  brave 
lady ;  but  ladies  of  higher  place  have  stooped 
before,  and  humbler  men  than  I  have  dared 
to  love  them.  That  is  not  all — bid  her  tell  the 
rest,"  his  voice  rising,  and  his  whole  frame  trem- 
bling with  passion.  "See  how  dumb  she  is — 
challenge  her  to  speak.  See  how  she  trembles 
— charge  her  to  say  why.  See  how  pallid  is 
her  cheek — ah,  Heaven,  command  her  to  de- 
clare the  truth,  that  if  false  to  me  she  is  a  per- 
jured and  dishonored  woman  I" 

And  she  had  to  listen  to  this  without  daring 
to  utter  a  word.  She  had  to  witness  his  agony 
and  be  silent,  while  knowing  that  she  bad  only 
to  speak  and  he  would  be  relieved !     She  had 
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to  endure  the  slianie  he  was,  in  his  ignorance, 
heaping  upon  her,  when  one  word  would  have 
explained  every  thing.  But  that  word  would 
have  condemned  him  to  death,  and  she  could 
not  give  it  voice. 

"It  is  for  liis  sake,"  she  kept  nuirmuving  to 
herself,  and  that  was  the  talisman  wiiich  gave 
her  strength  to  endure  his  scorn  and  to  submit 
to  the  unkind  regard  of  others. 

"Decidedly  I  will  have  this  fellow  shot," 
was  the  private  resolve  of  Colonel  Strang ;  and 
then,  turning  to  Lady  Oliphant,  he  added,  with 
the  assumption  of  familiarity  which  an  engage- 
ment permits,  "Answer  the  fool,  madam,  and 
let  him  go." 

The  words  choked  her — she  could  not  utter 
them,  and  she  dreaded  lest  her  emotion  would 
destroy  the  last  frail  hope  of  saving  him. 

"Ay,  madam,"  ejaculated  Coupland,  rnock- 
ingly  echoing  Strang's  words,  "answer the  fool, 
qnick,  and  let  him  go." 

The  last  chance  was  to  carry  out  the  decep- 
tion she  had  begun.  There  was  hope  still  that 
he  might  divine  her  meaning  and  enter  into 
her  scheme.  "Oh,  if  he  would  only  remem- 
ber how  I  love  him,"  she  thought,  "he  would 
not  doubt  me  so." 

She  determined  to  take  the  risk  of  his  per- 
ceiving the  double  meaning  of  her  words,  and, 
throwing  all  the  significance  she  dared  into  her 
expression,  she  said,  in  a  comparatively  firm 
voice, 

"  You  have  mistaken,  sir,  your  own  position 
and  mine  " — how  she  prayed  that  he  might  un- 
derstand. "What  answer  can  I  give  to  the 
effrontery  which  dares  to  charge  mo  with  per- 
jury and  dishonor  I" 

"Tell  this  man  that  he  was  mistaken,  then," 
exclaimed  Coupland,  indicating  the  colonel ; 
"tell  him  that  you  can  not  be  his  wife." 

lie  did  not  understand  her  yet,  and  she  felt 
almost  indignant  with  him  that  his  jealousy 
should  so  utterly  blind  him  to  the  motives  of 
her  conduct. 

"What  answer  can  I  give  to  this  madness?" 
she  said  again. 

"Madness  I"  he  echoed,  drawing  back  a  pace. 

"I  do  not  know  you,  sir." 

"Margaret I"  he  shrieked,  and  his  heart- 
strings seemed  to  break  in  the  outcry. 

"  I  do  not  know  you,"  she  repeated,  calmly, 
bat  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  trying  to  con- 
vey the  real  meaning  of  her  speech.  "  I  can 
only  surmise  that  you  are  some  weak  creature 
who  has  neither  courage  nor  faith," 

There  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the  tone, 
for  she  beMevcd  that  she  had  merited  more 


trust  from  him,  in  spite  of  the  appearances 
which  suggested  her  falsehood. 

The  appearances  were  too  strong  for  him. 
She  declared  in  his  presence  that  siie  was  to 
become  the  wife  of  another  man  ;  and  he  loved 
her  with  the  desperate,  jealous  love  which  is 
envious  even  of  a  thought  that  is  given  to  an- 
other. His  was  the  love  which  was  capable  of 
any  sacrifice  for  her  sake — which  would  have 
served  her  devotedly  through  life — but  which, 
once  marred  by  suspicion,  became  transformed 
into  blind  and  unreasoning  fury.  He  could  see 
nothing  —  he  could  understand  nothing:  and 
yet  he  loved  her  more  desperately  at  that  mo- 
ment than  ever  before. 

"  Not  know  me  ?"  he  cried,  frenziedly.  "  Oil, 
then,  I  will  probe  your  memory  to  the  quick ; 
for  here,  in  presence  of  General  Kerr,  I  do  de- 
liver— " 

He  checked  himself.  What  was  he  about  to 
do?  To  surrender  himself,  and  leave  them  free 
to  laugh  at  his  fiite  ?  No,  he  would  not  do  that ; 
he  would  bide  his  time  ;  he  would  plot,  he  would 
scheme,  until  he  had  wreaked  upon  them  all  a 
terrible  retaliation  for  this  perfidy. 

"Ah  !  dear  Lord,  how  he  sufl'ers  I"  was  the 
piteous  wail  of  her  heart  as  she  silently  watched 
him. 

He  looked  round  with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"You  have  heard  her,  sirs,"  he  exclaimed; 
"  and  you  stare  at  me — you  laugh  at  me,  and 
you  do  not  shudder  at  her  infamy  !  Oh,  but  I 
am  only  a  petty  soldier — a  thing  to  carry  a  gun, 
to  shoot  down  the  foes  of  a  government  and  he 
shot  in  return.  But  she  is  a  lady,  and  has  only 
amused  her  leisure  with  my  misery.  You  are 
right — it  is  a  subject  for  sport.  I  am  a  fool, 
and  ought  to  have  known  the  treachery  and  false- 
hood of  woman.  Why,  I  laugh  at  my  own  folly, 
now  I  have  grown  wise  by  your  instruction." 

And  he  gave  vent  to  a  hoarse  laugh  which 
more  than  any  thing  revealed  the  frantic  state 
of  his  mind. 

"  Coupland,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  remember," 
whispered  the  doctor,  agitatedly  grasping  his 
arm. 

"Oh,  I  remember,"  was  the  bitter  response 
of  the  man  as  he  stepped  close  up  to  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  :  and  then,  in  a  piteousjy  pleading 
whisper,  "  Margaret — ^save  me — save  me  from 
myself — save  me  from  this  demon  that  has  got 
possession  of  me.  Speak  only  one  word — say 
that  it  is  all  a  hideous  jest — say  that  this  man 
lies  —  I  will  believe  you.  Ah!  God  knows 
how  gladly  I  will-  believe  your  simple  word, 
though  your  acts,  your  life,  and  all  the  world 
should  conspire  to  prove  it  false." 
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Colonel  Strang  stepped  between  them,  part- 
ing them  forcibly,  and  she  dared  not  utter  the 
words  that  were  quivering  on  licr  lips.  For  an 
instant  it  seemed  to  her  almost  better  to  accept 
all  the  consequences  of  a  frank  declaration  of 
the  truth  of  her  position  than  to  allow  him  to 
go  away  suffering  so  terribly  from  his  belief  in 
her  falsehood.  But  she  looked  at  Strang's 
threatening  countenance  and  shrank  from  the 
declaration,  believing  that  it  would  be  Oli- 
phant's  death-warrant.  She  thought,  too — she 
hoped,  she  jirayed  that  her  silence  would  be  the 
best  proof  to  him  of  her  fidelity.  Unhappily 
he  was  unable  to  understand  her.  lie  saw 
Strang  beside  her,  he  had  heard  his  announce- 
ment of  their  forthcoming  union,  and  she  had 
not  denied  it  —  nay,  she  had  admitted  it,  and 
she  would  not  now  speak  one  word  to  assure 
him  that  it  was  false. 

"  You  do  not  answer,"  he  said,  with  intense 
bitterness.  "  You — oh  woman,  I  curse  you, 
curse  you,  and  I  hate  you." 

"And  I  love  you,"  was  the  thought  she 
dared  not  utter. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


DISCirLIXE. 


The  wild  accusations  of  Sergeant  Conpland 
over^vhelmed  with  agony  the  unhappy  lady  who 
was  the  object  of  them,  distressed  the  good-na- 
tured doctor  with  terror  on  account  of  the  man 
himself,  and  struck  the  other  listeners  dumb 
with  amazement  at  his  hardihood. 

Spence  imagined  that  he  had  now  discovered 
the  secret  of  Lady  Oliphant's  visit  to  the  camp. 
She  had  been  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  break  off 
her  intrigue  witli  the  poor  soldier  Coupland, 
and  to  save  herself  from  the  exposure  which 
his  passion  had  brought  about.  The  captain 
pitied  the  lady ;  but  he  was  at  that  moment 
suffering  so  bitterly  from  what  seemed  to  him 
the  unreasonable  caprice  of  a  woman  that  he 
was  ready  to  condemn  the  whole  sex,  and  he 
consequently  pitied  the  discarded  lover  most. 

The  general,  while  taking  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar view  of  the  case,  was  more  considerate  to 
the  woman.  He  concluded  that  there  had  been 
presumption  on  the  man's  part,  possibly  enough 
warranted  by  too  much  indecision  or  too  much 
kindness  on  her  part, and  he  was  sorry  for  both 
alike. 

But  Colonel  Strang,  jealous,  and  offended 
exceedingly  by  the  declared  rivalry  of  a  man 
of  the  ranks,  was  full  of  fury — fury  that  blunted 
his  perception,  and  luckily  prevented  him  un- 


derstanding the  real  position  of  affairs.  Had 
he  been  chief  in  command,  that  minute  would 
have  been  Coupland's  last.  He  would  have 
hazarded  any  consequence,  and  caused  the  man 
to  be  shot  on  the  spot. 

The  presence  of  the  general  alone  saved 
Coupland's  life.  Furious  as  he  was,  Strang 
retained  cunning  enough  to  remember  that  any 
undue  assumption  of  authority  would  hurt  him- 
self, and  fail  to  gain  his  point.  Therefore, 
grinding  his  teeth  with  rage,  he  adopted  the 
only  course  open  to  him — that  of  an  appeal  to 
General  Kerr's  love  of  discipline. 

Lady  Oliphant's  head  was  bowed  on  her 
hands  j  her  shoulders  rose  and  fell  with  the 
sobs  which  she  tried  so  hard  to  suppress,  al- 
though her  heart  seemed  bursting  with  thera. 

Coupland  was  glaring  upon  her  with  mad, 
passionate  hate,  and  only  the  strong  grasp  of 
Dr.  Fairlie  restrained  him  from  advancing  and 
seizing  her — that  he  might  wring  from  her  a 
confession  of  the  perfidy  which  seemed  so  bit- 
terly plain  to  him. 

The  colonel  spoke  steadily,  but  his  tone  was 
harsh  and  his  manner  fierce. 

"You  have  heard  this  man,  general,  with 
more  patience  than  most  men  would  have 
shown  in  your  place.  You  have  heard  the  in- 
sult he  has  heaped  upon  the  lady  who  is  to  be 
my  wife,  and  you  have  heard  her  answer.  You 
can  not  doubt  a  lady's  word." 

"  The  man  risks  too  much  to  speak  entirely 
without  warrant,"  answered  Kerr,  coldly. 

*'  He  is  a  deserter,  excellency,  and  a  desert- 
er from  a  post  on  which  the  whole  success  or 
failure  of  last  night's  movement  may  depend. 
I  admire  your  generosity,  general,  but  pardon 
me  if  I  think  his  Grace  of  Cumberland  might 
consider  such  clemency  a  somewhat  dangerous 
foe  to  the  discipline  of  your  forces." 

He  knew  exactly  what  he  risked  in  uttering 
this  taunt.  It  sacrificed  whatever  favor  Ken- 
might  have  been  hitherto  disposed  to  regard 
him  with,  and  it  subjected  his  whole  future 
movements  to  the  careful  strutiny  of  a  preju- 
diced superior.  But  his  rage  was  too  intense 
for  him  to  allow  even  self  to  mar  any  chance 
of  retaliating  promptly  and  severely  upon  the 
man  who  had  caused  the  present  dilemma.  If 
Coupland  were  ])unished,  he  did  not  care  what 
price  he  paid  for  that  satisfaction. 

To  his  surprise  the  general  lifted  his  hand, 
saluting  him  with  every  sign  of  respect. 

'•  I  am  your  debtor.  Colonel  Strang,  for  that 
reminder  of  my  duty."  There  was  a  curious 
curl  of  the  lips,  which  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  scorn  for  the  man  whom  he  saluted,  or 
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of  regret  for  liis  own  temporary  negligence. 
'•Pronounce  you  judgment  upon  the  man  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  which  might  influ- 
ence the  duke  were  he  standing  here  instead 
of  General  Kerr.  You  have  served  his  grace 
longer  than  I,  and  understand  his  ways  better." 
Strang  was  puzzled  by  this  reception  of  his 
taunt,  and  he  surveyed  the  speaker  anxiously. 
But  the  visage  of  the  old  soldier  was  as  calm 
and  impenetrable  as  that  of  a  statue. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  again,  excellency,  if  my 
indignation  has  betrayed  me  into  saying  any 
thing  that  might  be  considered  offensive  by  a 
commander  who  possesses  my  deepest  esteem 
and  admiration,"  he  said,  humbly. 

"Say  what  judgment  you  would  pronounce 
upon  the  man,"  replied  the  general,  in  precise- 
ly the  same  tone  as  before. 

"  I  dare  not  do  that  in  the  presence  of  one 
who,  in  authority  and  judgment,  is  so  much  bet- 
ter qualified  for  the  duty  than  myself,"  was  the 
suave  response ;  and  then,  with  an  air  of  gen- 
erosity, "  besides,  my  indignation  against  the 
knave  unfits  me  to  be  his  judge." 

The  general  eyed  him  closely,  as  if  doubting 
whether  or  not  he  spoke  sincerely. 

' '  That  is  true,  sir, "  he  said,  "  and  I  am  again 
mistaken." 

"It  is  only  your  goodness  which  can  cause 
you  to  eiT,  excellency.  But  I  do  not  appeal  to 
you  as  our  commander.  I  appeal  to  you  as  a 
gentleman.  You  see  how  this  lady  is  distress- 
ed. I  only  ask  your  permission  to  withdraw 
her  indoors,  or  to  remove  that  ruffian  instantly." 
The  general  turned  to  Captain  Spcnce. 
"Conduct  Sergeant  Coupland  to  the  camp. 
I  will  accept  his  parole  that  he  will  not  quit  his 
quarters  nntil  I  have  had  leisure  to  examine 
him  and  determine  the  penalty  which  his  of- 
fense merits." 

This  singular  mark  of  favor  from  one  usually 
so  strict  as  General  Kerr  astonished  every  body 
except  the  culprit,  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
heard  any  thing  that  passed. 

Dr.  Fairlie,  however,  heard,  and  eagerly 
seized  upon  this  unexpected  chance  of  escape 
for  his  friend  before  the  occurrence  of  the  ca- 
lamity which  he  had  been  dreading  all  along — 
namely,  the  identification  of  the  Laird  of  El- 
vanlee. 

"Don't  stand  here  like  a  fool,"  he  muttered 
in  Coupland's  ear.  "There  never  was  man 
had  such  a  narrow  escape,  and  there  never  was 
one  who  had  so  little  wit  to  profit  by  it." 

"I  have  heard,  I  have  heard,"  answered 
Coupland,  in  alow,  agitated  voice,  his  eyes  still 
fi.\ed  upon  Lady  Oliphant,  and  an  expression 


of  regret  now  mingling  Mith  the  passion  which 
had  possessed  him  before  ;  "but  there  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  understand  here.  She  was 
brazen — she  confessed  her  guilt — she  denied 
all  knowledge  of  me  ;  but  she  does  not  carry  it 
out.  She  is  silent  now  and  in  pain.  Sec  how 
she  sufiers !  Heaven !  will  she  not  speak,  and 
tell  me  what  it  means  ?" 

"  Come  away,"  growled  the  doctor,  irritably. 
"  If  there  is  any  thing  to  explain,  you  will  learn 
it  afterward  ;  if  there  is  nothing,  you  are  an 
idiot  to  throw  away  your  life  for  one  who  is  so 
little  worthy  of  it." 

Even  the  good-natured  doctor  did  not  feel 
quite  sure  that  he  understood  the  motive  which 
actuated  Lady  Oliphant.  He  had  only  a  vague 
suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  he  was  just  then  too 
anxious  on  Coupland's  account  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  her  position. 

Captain  Spence  touched  Coupland's  arm. 
"  Come,  sir,"  he  said,  authoritatively,  but  not 
without  kindness;   "you  have  heard  the  gen- 
eral's command  ;  you  are  to  accompany  me  to 
the  camp." 

"I  obey,  captain,"  answered  Coupland,  con- 
fusedly; "but  give  me  one  moment.  I  must 
speak  to  her  again." 

"Not  now,"  said  Spence,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  doctor  he  almost  dragged  the  sergeant  to 
the  gate,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  file  of 
soldiers. 

Coupland  continued  to  look  back  to  the  place 
where  Lady  Oliphant  stood,  until  the  soldiers 
closed  around  him  and  prevented  him  seeing 
her.  Tlien  he  seemed  to  wake  from  a  trance. 
His  countenance  was  marked  with  lines  of  pain, 
as  if  he  had  undergone  some  physical  torture. 
He  shaded  his  eyes  an  instant  with  his  hand, 
and  then  turned  to  Spence  with  a  ghastly 
smile. 

"  I  am  ready,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
and  with  the  submission  of  despair.  "You 
will  not  require  a  guard  for  me.  I  will  follov/ 
you  to  the  camp." 

"That's  the  first  sensible  word  you  have 
spoken  for  two  days,"  ejaculated  the  doctor. 
"Only  be  patient,  and  I  will  try  to  come  to 
you  before  the  night  is  out,  and  tell  you  the 
worst  or  best  of  your  affairs." 

Coupland  nodded  dreamily,  and  followed 
Spence,  who,  with  the  confidence  of  a  generous 
nature,  had  accepted  the  prisoner's  submission, 
and  conducted  him  witliout  any  attendant 
guard  toward  tlie  camp. 

Spence  was  himself  sufficiently  miserable  to 
be  ready  to  sympathize  heartily  with  the  dis- 
tress of  his  prisoner.     Occasionally  glancing  be- 
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hind,  lie  saw  tlic  man  who  had  been  lately  so 
full  of  passion,  following  with  hanging  head, 
dull  eyes,  colorless  and  hopeless  countenance, 
and  ho  felt  that  there  were  sorrows  harder  to 
bear  than  his  own. 

To  the  good-natured  young  captain  there 
was  something  exquisitely  painful  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  brave  soldier  so  utterly  dispirited  as 
Coupland  ajipeared  to  be.  The  soul  seemed  to 
have  gone  out  of  the  man,  and  his  silence,  his 
submission,  rendered  his  despair  the  more  pal- 
pable. 

He  slackened  his  pace  in  order  to  shorten 
the  distance  between  him  and  his  prisoner,  and 
then  said,  kindly, 

"I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  help  you, 
Coupland." 

"I  am  grateful,  sir,  for  your  interest,  but — 
you  can  not  help  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  that.  Come,  come, 
you'll — " 

He  paused,  looked  at  the  man  again,  and  did 
not  say,  as  he  had  intended,  "  You'll  get  over 
it  in  time."  The  man  looked  as  if  he  would 
never  get  over  it.  Not  knowing  what  else  to 
say,  Spence  marched  on  in  silence,  wishing 
that  he  had  been  able  to  offer  the  poor  fellow 
a  few  of  those  commonplace  consolations  with 
which  some  people  are  so  glib  in  moments  of 
misfortune.  After  all,  he  began  to  think  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  meaning  in  that  promise  of 
a  better  to-morrow  which  was  usually  made  to 
one  who  was  sad  to-day.  But  then  so  much 
depended  upon  its  being  said  with  confidence  ; 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  say  it  in  the  proper 
spirit  just  now :  for  this  man  looked  as  if  he 
had  no  future,  and  no  wish  for  a  future. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 


UNDER   GUARD. 


The  doctor  rejoined  the  general.  The  lat- 
ter was  addressing  Colonel  Strang. 

"The  man  has  been  removed,  sir,  as  you 
desired ;  and  now  I  must  ask  you  to  conduct 
this  lady  and  her  sister  to  our  head-quarters." 

"You  can  not  mean,  general,  that  you  are 
to  arrest  two  ladies  under  my  protection  ?"  ex- 
claimed Strang,  bewildered,  and  rendered  most 
uncomfortable  by  this  command. 

Kerr  frowned,  and  his  lips  contracted  at  this 
question  of  his  authority ;  but  he  replied  with 
the  utmost  courtesy, 

"Whether  they  are  to  become  prisoners  or 
not,  sir,  will  depend  upon  after-events.     In  the 


mean  while,  it  is  consideration  for  the  ladies 
themselves  which  causes  me  to  request  that 
you  will  conduct  them  at  once  to  the  castle." 

"Certainly,  excellency,  your  command  shall 
be  obeyed.      But — " 

The  general  interrupted  him  with  an  impa- 
tient movement  of  the  hand. 

"  I  can  understand  your  interest  in  the  safe- 
ty of  your  affianced  wife ;  but  for  your  own 
sake  I  must  warn  you  to  be  careful  that  your 
respect  for  her  does  not  involve  you  in  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  her  position  as  the 
daughter  of  Strathroy." 

The  colonel  saluted  respectfully,  but  gnaw- 
ing his  lips  with  chagrin,  and  wondering  what 
might  be  the  secret  intelligence  which  evident- 
ly directed  the  general's  conJhct. 

"You  have  heard,  madam,"  he  said,  "and  I 
trust  you  will  prove,  by  prompt  compliance,  that 
you  are  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George.  " 

She  had  heard  and  she  had  understood  much 
more  than  Strang.  The  general  desired  to  re- 
move the  daughters,  that  they  might  be  spared 
the  spectacle  of  their  father's  arrest — possibly 
of  his  death,  for  in  all  probability  Strathroy 
would  resist  to  the  last. 

In  the  turbulent  agitation  caused  by  Coup- 
land's  sudden  appearance  and  wild  charges,  she 
had  forgotten  her  father.  After  the  last  out- 
burst of  her  husband's  fury,  she  had  remained 
for  several  minutes  in  a  species  of  agonized 
stupor,  hearing  and  understanding  nothing. 

From  that  condition  she  had  been  roused  by 
the  command  to  remove  Coupland  to  the  camp. 
She  had  mentally  thanked  Providence  that  he 
was  gone  and  still  unrecognized.  That  fact 
afforded  hope,  desperate  as  was  their  position. 
It  was  a  very  fiiint  ray  of  light  penetrating  the 
darkness  which  enveloped  her,  but  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  tempt  her  to  venture  forward  even 
now  in  search  of  fuller  light. 

The  brief  injunction  given  by  the  general 

regarding  herself  reminded  her  of  the  object 

which  had  brought  the  soldiers  to  the  place, 

j  and  that  Strathroy  was  in  the  house.     That 

'  quickened  her  with  new  life,  for  two  reasons 

— first,  because  he  was  her  father;  and  next, 

i  because,  if  captured  in  her  house,  she  feared 

that  he  might  be  capable  of  suspecting  her  of 

treachery,  and  avenge  himself  by  denouncing 

Oliphant  before  there  was  time  for  explana- 

I  tion. 

'•Find  my  sister,"  she  said,  with  sudden 
composure,  "and  I  will  be  ready  to  accom- 
pany you." 

'      As  the  colonel  bowed  in  acquiescence,  she 
,  turned  quickly  to  enter  the  house. 
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The  general  intercepted  her,  and  with  stiff,  ' 
old-fashioned  gallantry  otlercd  his  hand.  ' 

•'Permit  me  to  escort  you,  madam."  ; 

She  hesitated,  and  could  not  help  a  startled 
leap  of  the  eyes  as  the  thought  flashed  upon 
her  mind  that  Kerr  had  anticipated  her  iuten-  j 
tion  of  warning  Strathroy.  | 

"I — I  am  only  going  to  procure  our  cloaks,"  j 
she  said,  with  a  little  confusion.  I 

'•It  is  an  honor  to  attend  vour  ladvship  even 

I 
on  so  slight  a  mission,"  was  the  response  in  a  ! 

tone  of  unyielding  courtesy.  ' 

He  did  understand  her  pui-pose ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  this,  instead  of  dismaying  her, 
emboldened  her.  She  had  a  nature  which  be-  i 
came  the  more  obstinate  as  the  opposition  to 
her  projects  became  the  more  powerful.  She 
would  drop  down  with  utter  exhaustion,  but, 
with  the  fanatic  spirit  of  her  father,  she  would 
not  yield  an  inch  as  long  as  she  had  strength 
to  speak  or  lift  a  hand. 

"  It  is  not  usual,  sir  " — haughtily — "  for  gen- 
tlemen to  attend  ladies  to  their  dressing-rooms. 
But,  since  it  is  your  excellency's  will,  I  sub- 
mit." 

She  took  his  hand  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  hesitation. 

He  inclined  his  head  respectfully,  and  there 
was  a  gleam  of  admiration  in  his  penetrating 
but  not  unkindly  eyes  as  he  accompanied  her 
into  the  house. 

They  proceeded  to  her  ladyship's  dressing- 
room,  and  he  entered  it  with  her. 

Standing  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  he  sur- 
veyed the  apartment  deliberately.  Not  an  ob- 
ject it  contained  escaped  his  scrutiny;  and, 
with  a  polite  "  by  your  leave,  madam,"  he  threw 
open  the  doors  of  the  massive  wardrobe.  He 
thrust  aside  the  robes  which  were  hanging 
there,  without  making  any  discovery.  Then, 
turning  to  her,  and  with  an  air  of  paternal  kind- 
ness which  yet  did  not  interfere  with  his  sense 
of  duty,  spoke : 

"You  will  pardon  my  curiosity,  madam;  it 
is  almost  as  painful  to  me  as  to  you.  The 
only  consideration  I  can  show  you  is  to  take 
upon  myself  this  unpleasant  task,  instead  of 
deputing  it  to  others." 

The  tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  for  she  felt 
that,  enemy  as  he  was  to  those  she  loved,  he 
was  an  honorable  man  and  a  kindly  one  in 
spite  of  his  stem  exterior. 

"Ah,  sir,"  she  cried,  impulsively,  "I  wish 
yon  could  understand  my  position.  You  would 
then — "but  she  checked  herself.  "No  mat- 
ter, sir,  I  am  grateful  to  yon  for  what  kindness 
your  duty  permits  you  to  show  me.     You  will 


not  think  less  of  me  if  I  pursue  my  duty,  op- 
posed as  it  may  be  to  yours." 

"  I  will  attend  you  without,  madam,"  he  said 
abruptly,  and  his  voice  was  not  quite  so  clear 
as  usual,  and  his  eyes  were  somewhat  dimmed. 

"With  a  stiff  bow  he  stalked  out  to  the  lobby, 
closing  the  door  after  him. 

She  did  not  waste  time.  The  first  thought 
was  of  her  husband,  and  almost  while  the  door 
was  closing  she  was  at  her  desk  writing. 

"Come  to  me  to-night  at  tlie  head-quarters 
of  the  general." 

Margaret  then  folded  the  paper  roughly,  and 
thrust  it  into  her  breast.  Then  she  threw  open 
the  door  of  her  sleeping-chamber  and  discover- 
ed her  father  standing,  sword  in  hand,  on  guard. 
By  that  she  knew  he  understood  his  position. 

"I  can  delay  the  attack  a  few  minutes,"  she 
whispered,  hurriedly.  "  You  will  find  clothes 
here.  Disguise  yourself,  and  I  will  give  your 
name  as  that  of  Mary  Knox,  one  of  my  attend- 
ants.    It  is  your  only  hojje." 

Without  waiting  a  reply,  she  reclosed  the 
door  softly. 

Hastily  donning  a  cloak  and  hood,  she  an- 
nounced herself  to  General  Kerr  as  ready. 
They  descended  to  the  parlor  in  order  to  wait 
the  appearance  of  Agnes.  There  her  ladyship 
proposed  to  supply  the  general  with  a  list  of 
her  attendants,  lest  in  searching  the  establish- 
ment he  should  cause  any  of  them  unnecessa- 
ry alarm. 

"But  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  search  your  house,  madam."  Tiiis  with 
a  curious  smile. 

"I  understand  your  purpose,  sir,  and  it  is 
as  useless  for  you  to  attempt  concealment  of  it 
as  it  would  be  for  me  to  pretend  ignorance  of 
it,"  with  bitter  composure. 

"As  you  please,  madam;  your  attendants 
shall  receive  the  utmost  consideration." 

He  laid  a  stress  upon  the  word  attendants, 
which  indicated  that  lie  already  suspected  her 
scheme,  and  her  heart  sickened.  She  did  not 
show  that,  however,  and  witii  a  steady  hand  slie 
wrote  four  female  names,  the  last  being  that  of 
Mary  Knox. 

"Mary  is  an  aged  woman,  sir,"  she  ex- 
plained, while  handing  him  the  paper,  "and 
she  has  suffered  much  in  the  course  of  this  un- 
happy war." 

Agnes  had  been  discovered  by  Colonel  Strang 
much  sooner  than  was  desirable  for  her  lady- 
ship's plan  to  rescue  her  father.  She  dressed, 
too,  with  ridiculous  haste,  and  presented  her- 
self with  hood  closely  drawn,  to  conceal  her 
eyes,  which  were  red  and  swollen. 
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Dr.  Fuiilie  was  pacing  the  garJcn  with  short 
jerky  strides,  already  most  uncomfortable  un- 
der the  thought  of  what  he  had  done — in  spite 
of  the  necessity  which  had  determined  his 
course. 

"Are  you  ready,  madam?"  queried  the 
general. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  ri.sing  very  slowly,  and 
seeking  desperately  fur  some  excuse  l)y  which 
to  delay  the  departure,  knowing  that  nothing 
would  be  done  until  she  had  gone. 

JSIie  advanced  toward  the  door,  but  suddenly 
halted,  and,  addressing  Kerr  with  an  admirable 
assumption  of  vexation  at  the  inconvenience 
she  caused — 

"  Will  you  pardon  me,  sir  ?  I  have  forgot- 
ten something,  and  wish  to  return  to  my  room. 
Will  you  permit  me?" 

"Certainly,  madam." 

And  again  the  staid  old  soldier  accompanied 
the  lady  to  her  chambers.  This  time  he  did 
not  enter,  but  remained  without,  a  gaunt,  im- 
movable sentinel,  pa.icnt  and  respectful  to  the 
last  degree. 

She  rejoined  him  at  length,  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  small  jewel-box,  as  the  ostensible  rea- 
son for  her  second  visit  to  the  dressing-room. 
He  made  no  remark  on  her  delay. 

In  the  porch,  Agnes  and  Strang  were  wait- 
ing. The  general  escorted  them  to  the  gate, 
and  there  her  ladyship  invented  another  excuse 
for  delay — one  by  which  she  was  to  profit  di- 
rectly, if  successful. 

She  saw  Johnstone  hanging  about  tlie  garden 
with  a  crestfallen  air,  as  if  he  had  been  recent- 
ly engaged  in  some  crime  which  weighed  heav- 
ily on  his  conscience.  She  craved  permission 
to  speak  to  him,  on  the  plea  that  she  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  some  casual  service,  and  de- 
sired to  pay  him  now,  as  it  was  doubtless  to 
obtain  payment  that  he  was  there. 

Tlie  permission  was  granted,  but  with  a 
smile  which  indicated  that  the  general  under- 
stood perfectly,  and  pitied  her  attempts  to  de- 
lay the  inevitable  climax  which  was  at  hand. 

She  advanced  to  Johnstone,  and  no  one  fol- 
lowed her. 

"Bow,  and  ask  me  for  money,"  she  said,  in 
an  undertone. 

Johnstone  obeyed  with  a  promptitude  which 
went  fur  to  allay  the  suspicion  of  the  observers. 
Lady  Oliphant  took  out  her  purse,  and  counted 
some  money  into  his  hand. 

"This  is  for  odd  jobs  you  are  supposed  to 
have  done  for  me.  Are  the  horses  ready  in 
the  tower  yonder  ?" 

"Ay,  my   lady" — in    the   same   modulated 


tone  his  mistress  had  used,  while  he  made  be- 
lieve to  try  the  virtue  of  each  coin  with  his 
teeth — "a'  ready,  wi'  twa  feeds  o"  corn  at  ilka 
saddle-bow,  and  naething  ado  but  slip  the  bits 
atween  the  teeth  o'  the  nags,  and  awa'  wi'  ye." 

"  I  may  not  see  you  again.  I  am  going  to 
the  castle — a  ])risoner.  Give  this  paper  to 
your  master,  and  tell  him  to  obey  its  instruc- 
tions if  he  would  save  me." 

"Your  ladyship  a  prisoner.'  O  Lord  I  what's 
to  come  o'  us?" 

"Hush!"  and,  while  giving  him  another 
coin,  she  jtassed  to  him  the  brief  note  she  had 
written  for  her  husband. 

She  walked  quickly  back  to  the  gate,  apolo- 
gized for  the  delay  she  had  caused,  and  took  a 
respectful  leave  of  the  general. 

The  two  ladies  departed  under  the  escort  of 
Colonel  Strang.  They  were  to  walk  to  their 
destination,  the  distance  being  only  about  two 
miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 

Agnes  did  not  speak  or  lift  her  head.  The 
colonel  looked  backward  often,  and  when  they 
were  well  beyond  ear-shot,  he  whispered  eager- 
ly to  Lady  Oliphant, 

" Is  your  father  in  the  bouse?" 

"Yes." 

He  gave  vent  to  a  half-smothered  exclama- 
tion that  partook  more  of  the  tone  of  teiTor 
than  of  simple  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  a  friend. 

Her  ladyship  regarded  him  in  silent  wonder. 
His  countenance  became  black,  and  his  eyes 
glanced  nervously  backward ;  but  he  volun- 
teered no  explanation  of  his  singular  mood. 


CHAPTER  XXYIIL 

lIONOnABLE    rOES. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  were  out  of  sight  Gen- 
eral Kerr  made  the  tour  of  the  grounds,  and 
assured  himself  that  every  loop-hole  through 
which  a  mouse  might  have  escaped  was  guard- 
ed. 

He  did  not  hurry.  Before  he  proceeded  to 
active  measures  he  was  anxious  that  the  ladies 
should  be  well  out  of  hearing  of  any  thing  that 
might  happen.  He  felt  sure  of  his  prey ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  his  enemy  credit  for 
courage  enough  to  stand  at  bay  against  a  regi- 
ment, and  for  adroitness  enough  to  possess 
some  faint  chance  of  outwitting  them. 

He  admired  Strathroy.  The  difference  of 
their  politics,  and  the  fact  that  they  stood  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  deadliest  strife,  did  not 
abate  the  general's  admiration  in  the  least  de- 
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gree.  He  held  the  Jacobite  cause  in  contempt 
because  he  believed  the  object  a  vain  one,  but 
he  had  come  almost  to  respect  it  for  the  sake  of 
this  one  devoted  upholder  of  it. 

He  proposed  to  deal  with  him  as  a  foe  worthy 
of  the  display  of  his  utmost  strength,  and  as  a 
foe,  when  captured,  worthy  of  the  most  courte- 
ous treatment. 

His  arrangements  when  completed  rendered 
the  position  of  the  Jacobite  earl,  as  far  as  hu- 
man calculation  could  go,  a  hopeless  one.  The 
soldiers  formed  two  circles — the  outer  one  sur- 
rounding the  hedges  and  walls  of  the  grounds, 
the  inner  one  surrounding  the  house.  A  party 
of  six  men  remained  on  guard  at  the  door,  and 
another  party  of  eight  attended  Kerr,  who  pro- 
posed to  examine  the  house  himself,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  an  honor  to  arrest  Strathroy 
with  his  own  hand. 

^Vhen  every  thing  was  ready,  and  the  gener- 
al was  about  to  enter  the  house,  Dr.  Fairlie  ad- 
vanced to  him.  The  doctor  purposely  avoided 
meeting  the  ladies,  and  he  was  now  deeply  ag- 
itated, although  he  endeavored  to  preserve  a 
manner  of  dry  cynicism. 

"You  will  save  him  if  you  can,  general,"  he 
said,  taking  snuff  profusely.  "On  my  soul, 
sir,  now  that  we  have  come  to  the  point,  I  am 
sorry  for  having  told  you." 

"Console  yourself,  doctor,"  answered  Kerr, 
"you  have  done  your  country  a  senice — you 
have  saved  the  lives  of  thousands,  perhaps,  and 
that  should  satisfy  you." 

The  doctor  groaned  internally,  and  tried 
to  accept  the  consolation  that  was  offered  to 
him. 

"The  thousands  will  not  thank  me  for  it,  and 
I  will  be  eternally  upbraiding  myself  for  having 
played  the  traitor.  You  may  laugh  at  me  if 
you  like,  but  confound  me  if  I  could  liave  said 
a  word  about  him  were  it  not  that  I  hope  to 
save  his  neck  at  the  last  moment.  Will  you 
help  me  ?" 

The  general  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Help  you,  in  wiiat  way  ?" 

"  By  allowing  me  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to 
President  Forbes." 

"Assuredly,"  answered  Kerr,  generously. 
"But  remember  that  it  is  the  duke  who  con- 
trols every  thing,  and  you  know  he  is  not  given 
to  considerations  of  a  merciful  kind  where  he 
tiiinks  the  interest  of  King  George  at  stake." 

"  I  understand  ,  but  I  will  try  Forbes  against 
him  in  this  case,  at  any  rate.  The  man  John- 
stone is  to  be  my  courier." 

Without  a  word  General  Kerr  wrote  out  a 
free  pass  for  Neil  Johnstone  to  Edinburgh. 


The  doctor  thanked  him,  and  withdrew  to 
seek  his  messenger. 

Meanwhile  Strathroy  had  not  been  idle. 

From  the  window  of  his  daughter's  chamber 
he  had  observed  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers. 
Tiien  he  had  heard  Margaret  enter  the  dressing- 
room,  accompanied  by  Kerr,  and  he  had  con- 
cluded that  the  moment  for  a  last  desperate 
struggle  had  come.  Her  sudden  appearance 
alone,  and  the  suggestion  which  she  had  so 
briefly  offered  him,  had  presented  the  possibili- 
ty of  escape  even  at  this  pass. 

He  was  now  calm,  and  quick  to  seize  the 
slightest  opportunity  that  offered  to  aid  his  pur- 
pose. There  was  almost  nothing  of  his  recent 
frenzy  apparent,  save  the  unnatural  brightness 
of  his  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if  all  his  faculties 
were  restored  to  him  in  this  moment  of  supreme 
hazard. 

He  dressed  himself  in  what  garments  he  could 
find  of  female  attire  suitable  for  the  character 
he  proposed  to  assume.  He  covered  his  head 
and  chin  with  a  woolen  hood,  which  served  to 
conceal  his  hair  and  beard.  Then,  throwing  a 
plaid  loosely  round  his  shoulders,  thus  conceal- 
ing his  form,  and  also  hiding  the  outline  of  the 
weapons  which  he  carried  under  the  petticoats, 
but  ready  to  his  hand,  he  boldly  descended  to 
the  kitchen. 

There  the  three  female  attendants  of  the 
house  were  assembled,  trembling  with  conster- 
nation at  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers,  and  their 
evidently  inimical  purpose. 

The  appearance  of  Strathroy  among  them 
as  an  old  woman,  very  much  troubled  with  a 
"hoast,"  increased  their  consternation;  and 
when  he  opened  the  door  he  was  saluted  with 
several  half-stifled  screams  of  terror. 

"What's  wrang,  hizzies,"  he  mumbled  in  a 
squeaking  falsetto  ;  "do  you  no  ken  me  ?  I'm 
Mary  Knox,  an  auld  servant  o'  your  mistress 
afore  she  came  to  this  part  o'  the  country  ;  and 
I  just  came  the  day  to  take  my  place  with  the 
rest  o'  ye.  Odd,  if  yc  gang  skirling  at  that 
rate,  folk  will  think  I'm  a  warlock  or  a  witcii, 
and  burn  me  at  the  Cross." 

"  We  dinna  ken  ye,"  exclaimed  Sarah,  Lady 
Ollphant's  maid,  "and  we  want  to  have  nae- 
thing  to  do  wi'  you.  I'm  sure  the  mistress 
would  never  send  for  sic  an  auld  body  as 
you." 

"Ay,  but  she  didna  send  for  me.  I  just 
came  mysel' ;  and  when  she  was  going  awa 
enow  she  bade  me  come  down  and  take  care  o' 
you  young  thoughtless  creatures,  when  there 
was  such  a  lot  o'  soldier-lads  about  the  place. 
Now,  I'm  just  to  warn  you  that  I'll  iio  allow 
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ony  capers  in  tliis  house.  Sae  take  care  what 
you  do,  or  I'll  soon  let  the  mistress  ken," 

The  girls  were  so  much  frightened,  that  even 
to  them  it  hud  never  occurred  that  they  might 
turn  the  distress  of  the  house  to  account  and 
find  sweethearts  among  tlie  soldiers.  The  sug- 
gestion, therefore,  of  the  ancient  dame  touched 
their  sense  of  tlic  ridiculous,  and  tliey  laughed 
hysterically. 

Strathroy  felt  that  he  had  gained  a  point. 
Whatever  suspicion  the  girls  niigiit  have  enter- 
tained at  the  (irst  moment  of  his  appearance,  he 
had  overcome  it  by  the  natural  power  of  mim- 
icry he  possessed,  which  had  enabled  him  to  as- 
sume to  perfection  the  character  of  a  suspicious 
and  particular  dame. 

'•  I  just  want  ye  to  mind  wha  I  am,"  he  said, 
anxious  to  impress  on  them  his  name  and  sup- 
posed position  in  the  household.  "I'm  Mary 
Knox,  an  auld  servant  o'  your  mistress ;  and 
whether  she  is  here  or  fur  awa.  111  see  that  you 
do  your  duty  by  her." 

Before  any  reply  could  be  given  they  heard 
the  heavy  tramp  of  feet  in  the  passages,  which 
betokened  the  approach  of  the  soldiers. 

The  girls  screamed,  and  clung  to  each  other 
in  aftVight.  Strathroy  seated  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fireside,  and  snatching  up  a  book 
which  lay  upon  the  dresser,  opened  it  upon  his 
knee.  The  book  was  the  Bible,  and  he  bent 
over  it  with  the  appearance  of  one  who  had 
been  deeply  studying  it  for  some  time. 

"  Now  take  care  what  you  do,'"  he  said,  look- 
ing over  the  book  at  the  girls,  "  and  mind  what 
my  name  is  if  ony  body  speirs  —  it's  Mary 
Knox." 

The  footsteps  approached,  growing  louder 
and  more  distinct  at  every  instant.  They  halt- 
ed several  times,  and  there  was  an  interval  of 
silence  indicative  that  the  men  were  searching 
the  chambers  which  they  passed  on  their  way 
to  the  kitchen.  Then  the  heavy  tramp  was  re- 
sumed, and  every  step  seemed  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  heart  of  the  fugitive,  who  was  crouching 
in  the  chair,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  open  pages 
of  the  book,  but  seeing  nothing  of  its  contents. 

He  was  accustomed  to  moments  of  extreme 
peril ;  and  yet  his  heart  palpitated  wildly,  and 
again  his  pulse  seemed  to  stand  still,  while  ev- 
ery sense  of  watchfulness  was  strained  to  its 
limit. 

They  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  every 
tread  seemed  to  be  planted  on  his  heart.  He 
glanced  at  the  window,  but  escape  by  that 
means  was  impossible  ■;  for  outside  he  saw  the 
glittering  bayonets  and  breastplates  of  the 
troopers  waiting  to  receive  him.     He  glanced 


'  at  the  door,  thinking  even  yet  of  making  a  bold 
dash  through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  by 
'  the  very  hardihood  of  his  attempt  overcoming 
'  them. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments  that  intervened 
since  they  had  first  heard  the  sound  of  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  an 
age  of  agony  had  passed.  Suspense  transforms 
seconds  into  hours. 

It  alVordcd  time  enough  for  him  to  survey  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  Capture  was  of  little 
consequence  to  him  as  an  individual ;  but  to 
him,  as  the  representative  of  King  James,  it 
meant  the  ruin  of  the  cause  for  which  so  much 
had  been  sacrificed;  it  meant  the  destruction 
of  many  noble  families,  the  heads  of  which  had 
determined  to  remain  faithful  to  the  last,  and 
who  were  even  then  only  awaiting  his  signal  to 
give  their  lives  for  the  cause. 

Why  was  he  there — in  this  position  of  hope- 
less peril — while  so  much  depended  on  his  safe-  . 
ty  ?  The  thought  lacerated  his  breast  like  a 
sharp  knife,  that  he  had  permitted  his  personal 
jealousies  to  interfere  with  the  duty  he  owed 
his  master,  although  that  duty  had  seemed  to 
him  the  leading  influence  in  all  he  had  done. 

Had  he  not  been  unnecessarily  cruel  to  Mar- 
garet ?  Had  he  not  been  harsh  beyond  meas- 
ure in  his  interference  between  Agnes  and  the 
man  she  loved  ?  What  would  it  have  profited 
his  cause  had  these  two  unhappy  women  sub- 
mitted to  his  projects  as  entirely  as  he  had  done 
himself  ?  Nature  had  directed  them  othenvise, 
and  he  had  attempted  to  turn  the  course  of  na- 
ture into  the  channel  which  seemed  to  tend 
most  directly  toward  his  own  purpose. 

What  had  been  the  result?  Failure  on  ev- 
ery hand.  Nature  had  proved  the  strongest, 
and  his  attempts  to  turn  its  course  had  brought 

'  miserv  to  his  children — whom  he  loved,  harsh 

!  ' 

'  as  his  conduct  had  been  toward  them — and  had 

^  brought  him  into  his  present  imminent  danger. 
Had  he  remained  in  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral, 
as  Colonel  Strang  had  instructed  him,  he  would 
have  been  at  this  moment  comparatively  safe. 

j  He  became  bitterly  conscious  of  the  folly  he 
had  committed — bitterly  conscious  that  he  had 

I  overstepped  the  bounds  of  a  parent's  authority. 
He  saw,  with  the  superhuman  clearness  with 
which  the  dying  are  gifted,  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes of  his  past  life  ;  and  his  withers  were 
wrung  with  agony  th.it  the  wisdom  came  too 
late  for  him  to  profit  by  it. 

It  served,  however,  to  render  him  calmer  in 
mind  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time.  He 
reviewed  his  position  with  the  cold  deliberation 
of  one  who  has  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
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the  end  is  at  hand,  and  who  prepares  to  make  I  He  had  looked  to  the  form  of  the  hohs  upon 

entering.  A  heavy  chest  stood  behind  llie 
door,  and  with  the  strength  of  frenzy  he  wheel- 
ed it  round,  so  that  it  might  assist  the  bolts 
and  strengthen  the  barricade  between  him  and 
the  general's  men. 

The  movement  was  so  sudden  that  it  was  ac- 
complished before  Kerr  comprehended  its  pur- 
port. He  was  not  left  long  in  doubt,  however, 
for  he  had  barely  time  to  produce  a  pistol  and 
examine  its  priming  when  Strathroy  confronted 
him,  his  disguise  thrown  oft'  to  afi'ord  him  more 
freedom  of  action,  and  his  arms  ready  for  at- 
tack or  defense. 

"For  two  minutes  we  are  but  man  to  man. 
General  Kerr,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  steady  voice, 
"we  are  equally  armed,  and  before  your  men 
can  break  down  the  door  one  of  us  will  be 
dead.  Before  we  try  which  it  is  to  be,  I  ask 
you  to  give  me  a  fair  start  of  your  blood- 
hounds, and  so  save  for  George  of  Hanover  the 
life  of  his  worthiest  general." 

The  soldiers  were  already  battering  at  the 
door,  but  it  happened  to  be  one  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  mansion, 
and  was  constructed  of  strong  oak,  so  that  it 
would  not  yield  readily  to  the  force  brought  to 
bear  against  it. 

"My  life  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
country,"  answered  Kerr,  coldly,  leveling  his 
pistol. 

"And  mine  to  the  service  of  the  king,"  cried 
Strathroy,  taking  aim. 

The  men  stood  only  three  paces  apart,  the 
weapons  leveled  in  such  a  manner  as  apparent- 
ly to  render  escape  impossible  for  either. 

It  was  not  a  duel — not  even  a  question  of 
attack  and  defense ;  it  was  suicide  the  men 
were  about  to  perpetrate,  for  each  might  have 
placed  his  own  weapon  to  his  head  and  fired 
with  as  much  prospect  of  a  harmless  issue  as 
there  was  for  them  in  accepting  combat  in  their 
present  position. 

Kerr  understood  that  from  the  first ;  Stra- 
thro}-,  excited  as  he  was  by  the  extremity  of  his 
peril  on  all  sides,  became  sensible  of  it  the  in- 
stant he  raised  his  pistol.  They  were  both  men 
of  honor,  and  the  certainty  of  death  to  both 
made  them  feel  that  this  was  murder,  and  not 
honest  warfare. 

Instinctively  they  hesitated — fingers  touch- 
ing the  triggers. 

"My  death  here  will  be  of  no  advantage  to 
you,"  cried  Strathroy,  "for  it  will  cost  your 
own  life.     I  have  offered  you  terms — " 

"And  I  have  answered  you,"  interrupted 
Kerr,  composedly. 


the  manner  of  his  death  atone  for  some  of  his 
former  sins. 

"Halt." 

The  command  seemed  to  ring  through  the 
house  like  a  thunder-peal.  The  girls  screamed, 
sobbed,  and  hugged  each  other  for  protection. 

Then  fullowed  the  sound  of  arms  rattling  on 
the  floor  as  they  were  grounded  ;  and  the  door 
was  thrown  ojien  by  General  Kerr  himself. 

He  surveyed  the  apartment  quietly,  as  if  to 
discover  whether  or  not  there  were  any  other 
means  of  egress  than  the  door  and  the  window. 
Next  he  examined  the  four  persons  who  were 
jiresent,  holding  in  his  hand  the  paper  on  which 
Lady  Oliphant  had  written  the  names  of  her 
domestics. 

He  slowly  called  out  the  names,  and  as  they 
were  answered  he  bade  the  bearer  of  each  ad- 
vance. After  a  careful  scrutiny  and  a  few  triv- 
ial questions,  they  were  permitted  to  pass  from 
the  chamber  unharmed,  much  to  their  own  as- 
tonishment. 

The  last  name  was  that  of  Mary  Knox,  and 
when  it  was  called  Strathroy  and  the  general 
were  alone  in  the  kitchen,  the  soldiers  on  guard 
at  the  door. 

Carefully  maintaining  his  assumed  character 
of  an  old  woman,  Strathroy  rose  at  the  sum- 
mons, mumbling  some  unintelligible  words  to 
himself,  and  making  a  dog's-ear  mark  on  the 
page  of  the  book  which  he  had  been  pretending 
to  read.  He  closed  the  book  with  an  energetic 
snap,  as  if  irritated  by  the  interruption. 

"  What's  your  will  wi'  me,  maister  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  quavering  falsetto  j  "ye  canna  mean  to 
harm  an  auld  wife  like  me,  that  might  be  your 
granny." 

So  perfect  was  the  mimicry  that  Kerr,  al- 
though yn-eviously  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  of 
Mary  Knox,  was  for  a  moment  taken  aback, 
and  hesitated.  But  recovering  himself  instant- 
ly, he  placed  his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder, 
and  said,  with  a  grim  smile, 

"The  mask  is  well  played,  my  lord;  but  I 
was  prepared  for  it.  Lewis  Murray,  called 
Earl  of  Strathroy,  I  arrest  you  for  hifeh  treason 
in  the  name  of  King  George." 

ITiere  was  an  instant  of  deathly  stillness. 

The  Jacobite  glared  upon  his  captor  with 
savage  fuiy,  his  form  rising,  at  the  same  time, 
to  its  natural  height,  as  if  instinctively  prepar- 
ing for  a  struggle,  although  the  will  had  not  yet 
exerted  its  power  over  the  limbs. 

The  rcxt  instant,  and  before  any  suspicion 
could  be  formed  as  to  his  purpose,  he  reached 
the  door  with  one  bound,  closed  and  barred  it. 
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"  So  be  it,"  rejoined  the  Jacobite  j  "  at  least 
let  us  file  together.     Count  tliree  with  me." 

There  was  no  time  for  argument.  The  men 
were  still  battering  at  the  door,  which  was  giv- 
ing signs  of  yicKiing. 

The  opponents  spoke  togetlier  deliberately, 
believing  that  they  were  counting  out  the  term 
of  their  lives. 

"  One — two — " 

The  report  of  a  musket- shot  rang  through 
the  house,  accompanied  by  a  crash  of  glass. 

"  Treachery  I"  shrieked  Strathroy,  as  the 
pistol  dropped  from  bis  grasp,  exploding  harm- 
lessly on  the  floor,  and  his  right  arm  fell  help- 
less to  his  side,  pierced  by  a  musket-ball. 

Two  of  the  soldiers,  leaving  their  comrades 
to  force  the  door,  had  hurried  round  to  the 
window  of  the  kitchen,  and  one  of  them  h.id 
fired  in  time  to  rescue  the  general. 

Kerr,  upon  seeing  his  opponent  wounded, 
lowered  his  pistol,  and  called  upon  him  to 
yield,  since  opposition  could  avail  him  nothing. 

"Finish  your  work,"  retorted  Strathroy,  sav- 
agely, while  with  his  left  hand  he  drew  his 
sword;  "you  have  the  advantage  —  take  it; 
for  with  my  will  you  shall  never  take  me  alive." 

And,  disabled  as  he  was,  he  still  stood  on  the 
defensive. 

Kerr  regarded  him  with  a  glance  of  pity, 
and,  replacing  his  pistol  in  his  belt,  rendered 
their  arms  equal  again  by  drawing  his  sword. 

Strathroy  looked  at  him  an  instant  in  aston- 
ishment ;  then  bowing  courteously,  he  said, 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  this  lesson.  You  have 
taught  me  that  there  is  honor  even  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  pass  with 
me,  disabled  as  I  am,  will  not  disgrace  you." 

But  before  the  swords  crossed,  the  door  had 
been  broken  down  by  the  soldiers,  and  they, 
springing  over  the  barricade,  seized  Strathroy. 
He  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  held  down 
by  the  grasp  of  four  stout  men.  He  struggled 
against  them,  with  all  the  vigor  of  frenzy,  but 
he  only  succeeded  in  frustrating  for  a  few  min- 
utes the  attempt  of  his  captors  to  bind  his  limbs. 

The  work  was  accomplished  at  last,  and  he 
lay  panting,  exhausted,  and  helpless,  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CAPTIVE. 

General  Kekr  immediately  dispatched  one 
of  the  men  in  search  of  Dr.  Fairlie.  Tiie  lat- 
ter arrived  presently,  and  proceeded  to  bandage 
the   captive's   wounds.      Strathroy   closed   his 


eyes  and  groaned  when  the  doctor  touched  him ; 
but  it  was  the  bitterness  of  his  defeat  and  not 
his  injuries  that  affected  him. 

"  Is  he  dangerously  hurt?"  inquired  Kerr,  in 
an  undertone,  when  the  doctor  had  done  all 
that  his  skill  could  suggest  to  relieve  the  pris- 
oner. 

"Ay,"  was  the  moody  response  ;  "he  is  in  a 
high  state  of  fever,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  \Niil 
live  a  couple  of  days." 

"  I  trust  he  will  live  until  I  have  received  the 
duke's  commands  regarding  him.  His  Grace's 
courier  should  reach  our  head -quarters  to- 
night." 

"  I  trust  he  will  live  until  I  have  heard  from 
President  Forbes,"  muttered  the  doctor,  taking 
snuff'  with  an  air  of  gloomy  self-reproach. 

A  litter  was  hastily  constructed,  with  the 
help  of  some  of  the  bed  furnishings  of  the 
house,  and  on  it  Strathroy  was  carefully  placed. 
He  did  not  open  his  eyes  or  utter  any  sound  of 
pain  or  objection.  He  seemed  to  be  so  utterly 
prostrated  that  he  had  not  power  to  move  one 
of  his  limbs,  even  had  they  been  at  liberty. 

In  this  state  he  was  conveyed  to  the  castle, 
where  the  general  had  established  his  head- 
quarters. 

The  building  was  a  comparatively  modern 
structure,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  feudal 
castle,  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  which  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  as  a  memorial  of  the  past. 
The  mansion  was  the  property  of  a  wealthy  no- 
bleman who  had  been,  by  the  influence  of  Pres- 
ident Forbes,  induced  to  give  his  support  to 
King  George  at  a  moment  when  his  decision  af- 
fected that  of  some  half-dozen  smaller  proprie- 
tors in  the  district. 

The  mansion  was  surrounded  by  extensive 
pleasure-grounds  which  art  and  nature  had  com- 
bined to  render  most  picturesque.  The  interior 
was  furnished  luxuriously,  and  the  whole  es- 
tablishment had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
General  Kerr  on  his  arrival  in  Strath  Tay. 

The  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  a  bedroom,  the 
window  of  which  overlooked  a  broad  terrace. 
The  chamber  was  lofty,  the  window  large  and 
unguarded.  There  was  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place  that  could  have  suggested  a 
prison.  The  general,  in  every  way  considerate 
to  his  captive,  caused  the  bonds  to  be  removed 
from  his  limbs  when  the  soldiers  had  laid  him 
on  the  bed.  A  hand-bell  was  placed  beside 
him,  and  he  was  directed  to  ring  it  if  he  hap- 
pened to  require  any  thing.  His  lips  moved  as 
if  he  were  muttering  thanks  for  these  atten- 
tions ;  but  he  looked  as  if  he  would  scarcely 
have  strength  enough  to  touch  the  bell. 
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Kerr  retired  with  his  men  ;  the  key  was  turn- 
ed in  the  lock  outside,  and  a  guard  phiced  in 
the  corridor.  Tliese  were  the  only  signs  of  im- 
prisonment, 

Strathroy  lay  quite  still  for  several  minutes 
after  he  had  been  left  alone.  Then  his  eyes, 
glazed  and  bloodshot,  slowly  opened.  He  sur- 
veyed the  apartment ;  and  his  haggard  face 
brightened  when  he  observed  the  window — it 
seemed  to  invite  him  to  attempt  escape. 

With  an  eti'ort  he  raised  himself  on  the  el- 
bow of  his  left  arm — the  other  rested  in  a  sling 
fastened  round  his  neck.  lie  listened  eagerly, 
and  detected  the  measured  tread  of  a  sentinel 
pacing  the  lobby  outside.  He  looked  again  at 
the  window,  and  this  time  with  a  grim  smile  of 
hope. 

He  rose  from  the  bed,  his  lips  compressed, 
and  yet  quivering  with  excitement.  His  ap- 
parent inertness  had  inspired  his  captors  with  a 
false  confidence,  and,  believing  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  any  exertion,  they  had  left  him  every 
opportunity  to  slip  through  their  fingers. 

He  advanced  cautiously  to  the  window ;  his 
first  steps  were  unsteady  enough,  like  those  of 
one  who  has  been  long  prostrated  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  but  they  gained  strength  as  he  ad- 
vanced. 

He  looked  downward  and  his  new-sprung 
hope  faltered — the  depth  from  the  window  to 
the  terrace  was  at  least  thirty  feet,  and  below 
there  were  a  couple  of  sentinels  on  guard. 

He  drew  back  quickly  lest  he  should  be  ob- 
served, and  with  darkening  brow  looked  round 
in  search  of  any  thing  that  might  aid  his  de- 
scent. There  were  the  bed-coverings,  which, 
if  torn  into  strips,  would  serve  the  purpose.  But 
he  had  only  one  hand  to  work  with.  He  rec- 
ollected marvels  which  he  had  heard  of  per- 
formed by  men  with  the  use  cf  their  feet 
alone,  and  in  his  present  strait  teeth  and  feet 
might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  his  disabled 
limb. 

He  returned  to  the  bed  and  began  to  exam- 
ine the  coverings,  when  he  heard  some  one  halt 
at  the  door.  He  threw  himself  on  the  bed  just 
as  the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock. 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  listened.  The  door 
opened  and  closed. 

The  visitor  crossed  the  floor  and  stood  beside 
him. 

"Strathroy,  are  you  sleeping?"  was  the  in- 
quiry made  in  a  low  voice  by  the  person  who 
had  entered. 

The  prisoner  recognized  the  voice  and  look- 
ed up  quickly,  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  and  sur- 
prise flashing  in  his  dull  eyes. 


"You  were  never  more  welcome  to  me, 
Strang,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

The  colonel  looked  as  pale  as  the  captive  him- 
self, and  there  was  much  more  hesitation  and 
fear  expressed  in  his  eyes,  although  he  endeav- 
ored to  maintain  his  customary  bearing  of  su- 
percilious self-satisfaction. 

"  You  did  not  expect  me  here  ?"  he  answered 
in  a  cautious  undertone. 

Strathroy  had  not  expected  him ;  but  he  did 
not  acknowledge  that. 

"  Why  not,  sir,"  he  said,  coldly.  "  Your  in- 
terest and  mine  are  close  enough  for  me  to  ex- 
pect any  friendly  service  from  you." 

"Do  not  expect  too  much."  There  was  ag- 
itation in  his  tone  in  spite  of  himself. 

Strathroy  was  perfectly  self-possessed :  ho 
could  even  sneer. 

"Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  you  will  help 
me  out  of  this  scrape?" 

"Hush,"  interrupted  the  visitor,  pointing 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  door;  "you  may  be 
heard.  It  has  been  difficult  enough  for  me  to 
obtain  access  to  you  at  all," 

"But  you  and  I  are  accustomed  to  overcome 
difficulties  for  our  cause" — dryly, 

"For  Heaven's  sake  speak  lower,  or  say 
farewell  to  the  last  hope  there  is  for  you." 

"And  for  yourself." 

"Xever  mind  me.  The  news  of  your  cap- 
ture has  spread  like  wildfire.  It  is  already 
known  throughout  Lochaber,  and  the  general 
is  preparing  to  frustrate  any  attempt  that  may 
be  made  to  rescue  you." 

"Does  he  fear  that?" 

"  He  anticipates  it,  while  he  awaits  Cumber- 
land's commands  regarding  you." 

"Which  will  be  to  shoot  me  on  the  instant." 

"Doubtless.  I  only  obtained  permission  to 
see  you  on  the  plea  that  I  might  obtain  impor- 
tant disclosures  from  you.  Have  you  been 
searched  ?" 

"  No,  they  have  not  subjected  me  to  that  in- 
dignity yet.  Kerr  is  the  first  gentleman  of  his 
party  I  have  met." 

"Then,  if  you  have  any  papers  of  import  in 
your  possession,  give  them  to  me  at  once. 
The  absence  of  any  treasonable  correspondence 
may  be  of  use  to  you,  if  they  give  you  a  trial." 

He  spoke  with  an  eagerness  for  which  there 
was  no  apparent  cause. 

Strathroy  stared  at  him,  and  lauglied  imrshly 
in  his  face. 

"Do  you  think  I  am  likely  to  deny  that  I 
have  served  my  king?"  he  said,  scornfully. 
"Tush,  man,  why  attempt  to  play  with  me? 
Sav  at  once  vou  are  in  terror  lest  I  have  on  my 
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person  certain  documents  which  may  compio- 
mise  Colonel  Strang  in  my  fate." 

With  a  wry  face,  and  assuming  the  frankness 
which  ho  felt  would  be  most  likely  to  serve 
him  at  this  crisis,  since  disguise  was  useless, 
the  colonel  answered : 

"Yes,  I  fear  that — for  your  own  sake  as 
much  as  my  own.  Of  what  service  can  I  be  to 
you  if  I  am  compromised  and  condemned  with 
you  ?" 

"Wc  shall  not  wait  for  that  event.  No 
message  can  be  received  from  Cumberland  un- 
til several  hours  after  nightfall.  Before  that 
time  I  must  escape  from  this  place." 

"How? — it  is  impossible.  Although  Kerr 
gives  you  the  appearance  of  freedom,  he  has 
every  corner  guarded  at  which  escape  might  be 
attempted." 

"Nevertheless  I  must  escape,  and  yoa  must 
help  me." 

"In  what  way?" — reluctanth'. 

"Before  you  leave  the  room  you  must  aid 
me  to  form  these  bed-coverings  into  ropes ; 
then  at  nightfall  you  must,  on  some  pretense 
or  other,  remove  the  sentinels  from  the  terrace 
yonder." 

"But  you  can  not  make  the  descent  with 
one  arm" — vaguely  searching  for  any  excuse. 

"Leave  that  to  me.  The  gain  is  worth  the 
risk,  at  any  rate,  and  I  would  rather  break  my 
neck  in  leaping  from  the  window  yonder  than 
full  under  the  hands  of  the  hangman." 

"But  what  of  the  papers?" 

"I  have  none  about  me." 

Strang  regarded  him  with  surprise  and  sus- 
picion, apparently  f;\ncying  that  the  wounded 
prisoner  desired  to  play  him  some  trick. 

"None?     Are  you  sure?" 

"Absolutely  none.  Is  not  that  agreeable 
tidings  for  you  ?" — sarcastically. 

The  colonel  appeared  to  breathe  more  free- 
ly, and  his  whole  manner  underwent  a  change. 
Instead  of  the  alarmed  accomplice  he  now  as- 
sumed the  air  of  an  injured  friend. 

"It  is  certainly  most  agreeable  tidings.  I 
expected  that  you  carried  about  with  yon 
enough  to  hang  yourself  and  a  hundred  honest 
folk  besides.  But  what  tempted  you  to  throw 
aside  the  directions  I  gave  you  ?  "While  in  the 
ruins  of  the  cathedral,  you  were  safe,  and  I 
could  have  helped  you  back  to  the  Highlands. 
I  told  you  to  remain  there  until  I  came." 

"No  matter  why  I  failed  to  adhere  to  your 
directions.  I  am  a  prisoner  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  General  Kerr,  and  you  must  get  me  cut 
of  my  plight." 

The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  he 


were  asking  some  invisible  arbiter,  "Did  you 
ever  hear  such  an  unreasonable  old  fool  ?" 

"I  will  of  course  do  what  J  can  to  serA-c 
you,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  com- 
pelled to  undertake  an  unpleasant  task,  and 
who  has  little  hope  of  its  success.  "But  as  to 
withdrawing  the  sentinels,  that  will  be  diffi- 
cult." 

"You  must  do  it,  however." 

"Must?— What  if  I  can  not?" 

This  time  Strathroy  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  he  grinned  savagely — although  he  seemed 
to  relish  the  discomfiture  of  his  lukewarm 
friend, 

"In  that  case  a  packet  of  documents,  which 
will  show  beyond  doubt  the  real  senice  Colonel 
Strang  has  rendered  to  the  House  of  Hanover, 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  General  Kerr.  I 
have  left  it  in  the  keeping  of  one  who  will  use 
it  without  hesitation  when  my  peril  becomes 
known." 

The  colonel's  visage  became  livid,  and,  de- 
spite the  fierce  efforts  he  made  to  control  him- 
self, his  form  trembled. 

"That  was  a  curious  arrangement  to  make," 
he  f  dtered ;  "  who  is  the  person  you  have 
trusted  with  the  papers?" 

"That  is  my  affair." 

"  Surely  it  is  mine  also." 

"  You  were  disposed  to  repudiate  it  a  minute 
ago." 

"Never — I  was  only  delighted,  for  your 
sake,  that  you  had  nothing  which  might  in- 
crease the  proofs  against  you ;  and  I  am  only 
anxious  now,  for  your  sake,  that  no  ill-advised 
friend  should  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  trust 
you  have  given  him  in  parting  with  our  corre- 
spondence." 

Strathroy  again  laughed  mockingly  in  his 
face. 

"On  my  soul,  Strang,"  he  said,  contemptu- 
ously, "I  believe  you  would  have  left  me  to 
my  fate,  but  for  the  lucky  circumstance  that  I 
had  foresight  enough  to  render  your  safely  de- 
pendent on  mine." 

Strang  gnawed  his  lip,  and  nervously  made  a 
stride  across  the  floor  and  back  to  the  couch 
of  his  wounded  friend. 

"  You  are  suspicious — I  can  not  blame  you," 
he  said  jerkily,  and  again  assuming  a  tone  of 
frankness:  "I  will  be  honest  with  you;  I 
would  not  desert  a  friend  in  need  to  save  my 
own  neck  a  thousand  times." 

"Your  honesty  is  apparent" — dryly. 

"Believe  what  you  will  of  me,  I  have  been 
true  to  you  and  to  your  cause.  But  I  have 
not  vour  fanaticism  or  fidelitv — whichever  vou 
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please.     I  can  not  reconcile  myself  to  go  down 
with  a  sinking  sliip  while  there  is  a  fair  chance 
oftered  nie  of  reaching  land." 
"I  believe  that." 

"Well,  give  me  credit  for  speaking  honestly. 
The  Stuart  cause  is  utterly  wrecked ;  you  choose 
to  go  down  with  it ;  I  prefer  to  float  with  the 
victors.  I  never  professed  any  thing  else :  I 
joined  you  because  I  hoped  that  you  would 
win,  and  you  offered  me  high  terms  for  my 
service.  You  have  used  me  as  your  spy,  and 
I  have  been  faithful  to  you.  But  don't  blame 
me  if,  now  that  the  wreck  has  come,  I  try  to 
save  myself." 

There  was  bitterness  and  more  real  honesty 
in  this  confession — miserable  as  the  revelation 
was — than  Strang  Iiad  ever  before  displayed. 
The  Jacobite  felt  that  it  was  sincere,  and,  despite 
the  loathing  which  it  inspired,  he  admitted  that 
the  man  had  acted  according  to  his  lights,  and 
merited  pity  and  contem.pt,  but  not  retaliation. 
"Well,  save  yourself  then,"  answered  Stra- 
throy  ;  "  but  to  do  that  you  must  get  me  out  of 
this  place." 

Strang,  agitatedly,  took  another  turn  across 
the  floor. 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you,"  he  said, 
sharply,  halting  beside  him  again;  "but  on 
condition  that  when  you  are  safe  beyond  these 
walls  you  will  place  in  my  hands  every  scrap 
of  paper  that  could  implicate  mo  in  your  con- 
spiracies." 

Strathroy  did  not  answer  immediately,  and 
the  colonel  proceeded  urgently. 

"Do  that,  and  it  will  not  only  save  me,  but 
it  will  also  save  your  daughters.  You  can  not 
hesitate  to  make  one  effort — your  last  perhaps 
— to  protect  them  ?" 

"I  accept  your  terms,"  replied  the  prisoner, 
calmly.  "Insure  my  escape,  and  you  shall 
have  back  every  proof  that  I  possess  of  your 
share  in  my  work.  But  remember,  afterward 
we  meet  as  foes." 

"Agreed,"  was  the  colonel's  joyful  response. 
Thereupon  with  good-will  and  much  haste 
he  aided  Strathroy  to  tear  up  the  bed-cover- 
ings and  form  them  into  a  rope  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  descend  from  the  window  to  the 
terrace.  This  rope  was  concealed  beneath  a 
counteryjane  which  had  been  kept  whole,  and 
spread  on  the  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
any  casual  visitor  to  the  apartment. 

It  was  arranged  that  when  the  colonel  had 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  the  sentinels  from 
the  terrace  he  v.as  to  throw  a  pebble  at  the 
window,  and  that  was  to  be  the  signal  for  Stra- 
throy to  desccml. 


That  nnderstood,  Strang  retired,  and  the 
prisoner  waited  with  what  patience  he  could 
command  for  nightfall  and  the  signal.  Tlie 
hours  wore  away  with  cruel  tardiness. 

Peverish,  and  weak  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound  and  the  loss  of  blood,  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  enemies  who  had  long  ago  pronounced 
death  as  the  least  penalty  merited  by  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  an  exiled  king  and  a  fu- 
gitive prince — Strathroy  did  not  even  now  de- 
spair. He  did  not  know  that  the  prince  him- 
self had  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  that  he 
had  written  from  Glenbiasdale  informing  the 
faithful  followers  who  had  met  at  Ruthven  in 
Badeuocli,  that,  finding  he  could  do  nothing 
for  them  in  Scotland,  he  intended  to  proceed 
to  France  and  there  to  engage  the  court  to 
give  them  effectual  and  powerful  assistance, 
or  at  least  to  procure  for  them  such  terms  as 
they  could  not  hope  to  obtain  otherwise. 

That  was  the  miserable  culmination  of  a 
venture  in  which  so  much  chivalry  and  so  much 
devotion  had  been  displayed.     • 

Strathroy  was  ignorant  of  this  decision  of 
the  chevalier,  and  he  still  hoped  to  turn  the 
fortune  of  war  in  favor  of  his  master,  with  the 
aid  of  the  clans  who  were  even  then  gathering 
at  Auchnacarry.  He  clung  to  that  hope  when 
hope  was  worse  than  vain — when  it  was  mad- 
ness involving  the  lives  and  happiness  of  all 
who  might  be  influenced  by  his  enthusiasm. 


CHArTER  XXX. 


ON   THE    BACK. 


Afteu  leaving  Dr.  Fairlie,  a  doubt  haunted 
Coupland,  and  made  his  whole  nature  writhe 
with  the  torture  of  self-inflicted  shame. 

Oh,  if  it  could  be  that  the  events  of  the  past 
few  hours  should  prove  only  a  hideous  night- 
mare, from  which  he  should  awaken  to  find 
Margaret  smiling  upon  him,  loving  him  and 
bidding  him  look  forward  to  the  bright  to-mor- 
row for  which  they  had  been  both  struggling 
through  such  dense  darkness  ! 

If  it  could  be  that  some  wretched  jest  had 
been  played  upon  him  to  prove  his  faith,  or  to 
pave  the  way  to  his  emancipation  from  the  dis- 
guise under  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  hide 
himself  for  nearly  a  whole  year  past  I 

How  he  would  blame  and  curse  himself  for 
the  cruel  words  he  had  uttered,  for  the  shame 
and  scorn  which  he  had  heaped  upon  her.  He 
sickened  at  the  bare  shadow  of  his  own  re- 
morse, and  vet  he  was  thrilled  with  delight. 
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Any  penalty,  any  suffering,  would  hnvc  been 
Chidly  yielded  to,  if  ho  could  only  find  her  true. 

But  that  wns  impossible — and  the  anguish 
with  which  ho  felt  it  to  be  so  made  him  grind 
his  teeth.  He  w.is  not  asleep.  He  was  n  pris- 
oner following  Captain  Spcncc  to  his  prison  at 
tlio  camp.  The  ground  was  solid  under  his 
feet ;  he  recognized  the  mountain  headlands 
around  him ;  he  saw  the  Tay  winding  its  glit- 
tering course  through  the  valley ;  and  by-aud- 
by  he  perceived  the  smoke  rising  from  the  fires 
of  the  encampment. 

No,  he  was  awake ;  the  sun  h.id  risen  as 
usual;  the  world  was  going  on  in  its  ordinary 
course,  and  JIargaret — his  wife  I — had  declared 
herself  false  ;  had  denied  all  knowledge  of  him, 
and  owned  herself  the  affianced  bride  of  an- 
other man  I 

And  yet  there  was  no  earthquake !  the  hills 
and  the  valley  and  tlie  river  were  all  the  same 
to-day  as  they  had  been  yesterday.  Nothing 
around  him  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  discon- 
certed by  the  terrible  calamity  which  had  be- 
fallen him,  and  he  was  bewildered  by  the  strange 
sameness  of  nature,  while  such  a  horrible  revo- 
lution had  been  wrought  in  bis  life,  and  thought, 
and  heart. 

Margaret  false  —  ilargaret  deny  him  !  —  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sun  ought  to  have  shuddered 
down  from  its  place  and  brought  the  world  to  a 
close. 

These  were  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
Mere  thrilling  the  breast  of  Sergeant  Coupland 
as  he  patiently  followed  Captain  Spcnce  back 
to  the  camp. 

"I  need  not  place  you  under  guard,"  said 
Spence,  taking  leave  of  him  ;  "  you  have  given 
the  general  your  word,  and  I  know  you  will 
not  break  it." 

Coupland  regarded  him  with  such  a  weary 
and  vacant  expression  that  the  captain  repeat- 
ed his  words. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  abstracted  reply; 
"  I  think  you  may  trust  me.  But  I  am  changed 
somehow — I  can  not  answer  for  myself  to-day 
as  I  could  have  done  yesterday.  I  will  try  to 
prove  myself  worthy  of  your  confidence  and 
the  general's." 

"Remember  it  is  a  soldier's  honor  that  is  at 
stake,  and  that  will  help  you." 

"  Honor  and  glory — ay,  these  arc  words  to 
tempt  men  to  brave  deeds  " — bitterly  ;  "  but 
when  the  heart  is  worn  out  they  lose  their  mag- 
ic. Folk  are  dazzled  by  the  soldier's  glittering 
arms  and  gaudy  dress,  and  envy  him  the  brill- 
iant career  that  is  open  to  him.  But  they  do 
not  count  upon  the  sacrifice  he  must  make  of 


every  personal  hope,  and  how  the  suffering  of  a 
private  wrong  may  goad  him  into  scorn  of  ev- 
ery thing  that  is  called  honor  and  glory.  Do 
you  think  the  poor  wretch,  staning  and  shiver- 
ing in  a  trench,  with  death  on  every  hand,  cares 
a  straw  for  glory  ?  He  docs  his  duly,  perhaps, 
but  under  his  breath  he  curses  war  and  those 
who  make  it." 

"You  do  not  think  that,  Coupland,"  said 
Spence,  compassionately  ;  "and  I  will  still  ac- 
cept your  pledge  not  to  quit  the  camp.  You 
are  upset ;  you  have  been  badly  treated,  I  am 
certain.  Some  day  you  shall  tell  me  all  about 
it,  and  perhaps  I  may  help  you  to  a  better  hu- 
mor.    I  have  suffered  too." 

The  kindliness  of  these  words  did  more  to 
restore  the  man  to  a  hc.ilthicr  mood  than  al- 
most any  thing  else  could  have  done  at  that 
moment.  It  made  him  feel  that  it  was  worth 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  respect  of  such  friends 
as  Spence. 

When  the  captain  quitted  him  to  return  to 
the  head  -  quarters  of  the  general,  Coupland 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  pressing  his 
brow  on  the  earth  to  cool  its  feverish  throbbing. 
He  endeavored  to  compose  his  mind,  and  to 
realize  calmly  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
position  in  which  he  was  placed. 

"Was  there  any  thing  left  that  was  worth  liv- 
ing for — any  thing  whicli  might  be  accepted  as 
a  proper  reward  for  all  the  torture  of  mind  and 
body  which  he  had  to  endure?  In  the  first 
outburst  of  his  despair  he  had  refrained  from 
delivering  himself  up,  in  order  that  he  might 
h.ive  time  to  concoct  some  dire  revenge  that 
should  strike  his  faithless  wife  as  pitilessly  as 
her  falsehood  had  stricken  him.  But  already 
that  project  appeared  to  him  in  its  proper  light, 
as  contemptible  and  degrading. 

He  could  not  dispel  the  thought  of  it  alto- 
gether, however,  and  at  intervals  there  would 
come  sharp  spasms  of  spleen,  which  filled  him 
with  a  mad  desire  to  retaliate  with  all  the  re- 
morseless fury  of  a  demon.  At  these  mo- 
ments he  felt  that  he  was  capable  of  any  atroc- 
ity. 

But,  again,  the  strange  look  she  had  given 
him — the  curious  sound  of  her  voice  rose  to  his 
memory  like  a  vague  shadow.  There  was 
something  he  did  not  understand,  and  he  strove 
with  intense  eagerness  to  give  the  shadow  form. 

Hours  passed — hours  full  of  anguish  to  him 
in  the  varying  moods  of  regret,  fierce  rage,  and 
troublous  doubt. 

At  nightfall  he  heard  his  name  called  by  one 
of  the  soldiers  of  Sergeant  Ryan's  company,  a 
man  named  Martin. 
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lie  rose  to  meet  him,  and  the  soldier  held 
out  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  you,  sergeant,"  said 
Martin,  "  to  give  you  this." 

"AYhat  is  it?' — indifterently,  and  anxious 
to  be  left  to  himself. 

"A  letter,  I  suppose  ;  Dr.  Fairlie  gave  it  to 
me  when  he  heard  that  I  was  to  ride  over  to 
the  commandant  with  dispatches  from  the  gen- 
eral." 

"From  Fairlie?" 

"Ay;  and  he  told  me  to  say  he  had  got  it 
from  Johnstone.  Have  you  heard  the  luck 
we've  had  ?  ' 

"What  luck?" 

"^Yhy,  we've  laid  hold  of  Strathroy  at  last." 

And,  laughing  with  pleasure  at  the  victory, 
the  soldier  went  away. 

Coupland  stood  dumb.  Her  father  a  pris- 
oner— his  doom  was  certain.  He  felt  his  blood 
leap  with  satisfaction.  Strathroy  had  been  the 
first  cause  of  his  disgrace,  and  justice  had  over- 
taken him  at  the  moment  when  Coupland  was 
ready  to  welcome  any  ill  that  would  cause  Mar- 
garet pain. 

His  next  thought  was  one  of  shame  that  his 
nature  had  become  so  far  debased  as  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  evil  fortunes  of  one  who 
had  fought  bravely  and  faithfully  for  a  weak 
cause. 

He  winced  under  the  contempt  with  which 
he  viewed  himself,  and  involuntarily  he  crush- 
ed in  his  hand  the  paper  which  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  him.  That  reminded  him  of  it,  and  he 
hurried  to  one  of  the  camp  fires  to  read  it. 

His  eyes  started  in  his  head  and  his  cheeks 
burned  when  he  read  the  brief  message  from 
Lady  Oliphant,  imploring  him  to, come  to  her 
that  night  at  the  castle. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  from  doubt  and  in- 
dignation to  renewed  faith  and  hope  rendered 
him  for  a  little  while  incapable  of  moving. 
Then  he  started  forward  to  hasten  without  an 
instant's  delay  to  the  place  of  assignation. 

He  Ijad  only  made  a  few  paces  when  he  halt- 
ed in  dismay,  remembering  that  he  was  on  pa- 
role not  to  quit  the  camp. 

A  second  breach  of  disci])line  —  a  second 
breach  of  trust  —  would  be  inexcusable,  and 
would  inevitably  draw  upon  him  the  extreme 
penalty  which  he  had  already  braved.  He 
stood  quite  still ;  but  his  mind  was  racked  by 
the  contending  influences  of  his  passion  for  Mar- 
garet and  his  sense  of  the  obedience  which  he 
owed  to  General  Kerr — obedience  which  confi- 
dence had  rendered  Imperative. 

But,  as  usual,  passion  proved  too  strong  for 


discretion.       She   called,  and   he  obeyed,  al- 
though death  marked  every  step  of  the  way. 

He  delayed  until  the  night  was  at  its  dark- 
est, and  then  he  escaped  from  the  camp,  hurry- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  general's  head-quar- 
ters. 


CHAvPTER  XXXI. 


SUSPENSE. 


A  SILLY  woman  will  breed  more  mischief 
than  a  downright  wicked  woman.  Poor  Agnes 
had  just  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  she  had 
been  very  silly  and  very  weak ;  and  she  felt 
now  like  a  remorse -stricken  criminal.  The 
thought  of  all  the  harm  she  had  done  by  giv- 
ing way  to  her  miserable  petulance  drove  her 
quite  frantic.  She  was  ready  to  do  any  thing 
— to  kill  herself — ay,  greatest  sacrifice  of  all, 
she  was  ready  even  to  surrender  the  hope  of 
seeing  Laurence  again,  if  she  only  could  undo 
the  evil  she  had  done. 

But  that  was  impossible.  Impossible — what 
a  hideous  meaning  the  word  conveyed  to  the 
unhappy  girl's  mind.  She  hid  her  face  on  the 
bed,  and  half  choked  herself  with  the  coverlet, 
in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  wild  cries  with 
which  her  heart  was  bursting,  lest  they  should 
disturb  Margaret. 

At  times  she  would  look  up,  and  with  eager 
yearning  gaze  at  her  sister's  pallid  face,  wish- 
ing that  she  would  speak,  wishing  that  she 
would  lash  her  with  reproaches  and  scorn. 
That  would  have  been  so  much  more  endura- 
ble than  this  terrible  silence. 

But  Margaret  uttered  no  complaint.  She 
was  restless  and  anxious ;  she  would  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  then  halt  at  the  window 
and  gaze  forth  as  if  watching  for  something. 
She  would  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
rise  with  a  start,  as  if  inaction  Avere  torture ; 
and  always  she  seemed  to  be  listening  with 
painful  intentness  for  some  sound  that  slic 
dreaded  to  hear. 

Slie  acted  as  if  she  were  alone  ;  tlie  presence 
of  her  sister  seemed  to  be  quite  forgotten  ;  and 
to  the  remorseful  conscience  of  Agnes  this  ap- 
parent ignoring  of  her  existence  was  the  keen- 
est of  all  rebukes. 

There  is  always  terror — awful  because  it  is 
so  vague  — in  the  darkness  which  no  ray  of 
light  penetrates  ;  always  despair  in  the  misery 
which  no  glimpse  of  hope  relieves.  It  was 
such  darkness  and  such  misery  which  surround- 
ed Lady  Oliphant.  The  combination  of  evil 
events  was  so  i)0tcnt  that  her  arms  seemed  to 
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be  broken,  and  she  felt  incapable  of  lifting  one 
of  them  in  self-defense.  It  was  the  mere  sense 
of  life  that  sustained  her — instinct,  not  hope, 
that  gave  her  power  to  think  or  act  at  all. 
Yet  these  events  were  so  trivial  in  themselves 
that  singly  they  might  have  been  easily  over- 
come ;  a  few  words  of  cxjjlanation — one  cour- 
ageous act  —  would  have  sufficed;  but  com- 
bined they  seemed  irresistible. 

After  the  first  sensation  of  resentment  at  the 
unworthy  suspicion  with  which  she  was  regard- 
ed, no  anger  lingered  in  her  breast  toward  the 
husband  who  had  so  cruelly  doubted  her,  or  to- 
ward the  sister  who  had  with  such  mad  folly 
hastened  forward  the  climax  she  so  dreaded. 

It  was  almost  a  relief  to  know  that  the  very 
worst  had  happened.  Like  one  lying  on  the 
threshold  of  the  grave,  and  conscious  that  the 
great  change  was  inevitable,  all  wratliful  senti- 
ments disappeared,  or  assumed  their  proper  as- 
pect of  pettiness  undeserving  of  a  thought  at 
such  a  moment. 

She  knew  that  consolation  and  relief  for  such 
distress  as  hers  were  only  to  be  found  in  perfect 
faith  ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  one's  self  warm 
with  the  thought  of  summer  when  one  is  ice- 
bound and  numbed  by  the  frosts  of  mid-winter. 
The  strong  can  do  it :  the  weak  too  often  fail. 

She  staid  longer  than  usual  at  the  window  as 
the  deepening  shadows  of  the  gloaming  dark- 
ened the  earth  and  crept  into  the  chamber. 
She  watched  the  trees  gradually  lose  distinct- 
ness and  melt  into  one  black  mass  ;  she  watch- 
ed the  mountain  tops  slowly  fade  into  a  waving 
line  of  gloom  against  the  sky  ;  and  her  sorrow- 
ful heart  interpreted  the  sough  of  the  wind 
tlirough  the  trees  as  the  melancholy  cry  of 
some  sympathetic  spirit  pitying  her  condition. 
It  was  a  relief  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  moon, 
rising  in  a  pale  mist  and  breaking  the  shadows 
with  her  beautiful,  sad  light. 

Then  Margaret  felt  some  one's  arms  inclasp 
her  waist,  and  looking  down,  she  saw  Agnes 
kneeling  beside  her  with  white,  upturned  face. 

"Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Madge?"  said 
the  girl,  huskily,  and  like  a  little  child  plead- 
ing for  pardon.  "  I  have  kept  very  quiet  all 
day,  but  I  am  frightened  as  it  grows  dark,  for  I 
feel  that  I  have  done  something  very  wicked. 
Oh  !  will  you  never  be  able  to  forgive  me  ?" 

Margaret,  suddenly  recalled  by  this  passion- 
ate appeal  from  the  depths  of  her  own  bitter 
reflections,  did  not  for  the  moment  comprehend 
her  sister,  and  stared  at  the  penitent  one  with  j  and  retired. 
a  sort  of  dull  surprise.  But  presently  she  lift-  The  letter  was  from  Spence,  a  few  lines  hur- 
ed  the  girl  in  her  arms,  and  in  a  low,  weary  riedly  written,  but  full  of  sad  import  to  the  two 
kind  of  voice,  1  women. 


"  You  did  not  know  what  harm  you  were  do- 
ing, Agnes — the  blame  is  mine.  1  sec  now  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  tell  you  ev- 
ery thing.  I  was  trying  to  spare  you  some 
an.xiety  ;  and  it  was  a  help  to  me  to  think  that 
you  were  not  suffering  too.  It  was  a  mistake, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  mistakes  ;  Malcolm 
had  chosen  such  a  strange  course." 

"Malcolm?"  exclaimed  Agnes,  half  afraid 
that  her  sister's  reason  had  become  affected  by 
her  misfortunes. 

"Yes,"  was  the  quiet  answer,  "Malcolm." 

Believing  that  she  might  now  speak  freely, 
she  told  her  sister  the  strange  story  of  Oli- 
phant's  rescue,  and  of  the  course  he  had  chosen 
in  order  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Agnes  learned  for  the  first  time  the 
real  meaning  of  all  that  had  appeared  so  mys- 
terious. She  saw  the  wretched  position  in 
which  her  sister  had  been  jilaced,  and  vexed 
as  she  had  been  with  herself  for  the  petulant 
treachery  of  the  morning,  she  felt  ten  times 
more  vexed  when  she  became  aware  of  the 
baseness  and  stupidity  into  which  she  had  been 
betrayed.  There  was  an  element  of  joy,  too, 
in  the  discovery  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  measure  the  proportions  of  her  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  Laurence  was  honest,  and 
of  regret  in  the  sense  of  her  own  weakness,  or 
to  say  which  feeling  preponderated. 

"And  I  have  dared  to  doubt  you,"  was  her 
exclamation,  her  arms  clinging  fondly  round 
Margaret's  neck.  "  Oh,  Madge,  Madge,  if  you 
had  only  told  me  before.;  but  no,  you  were 
right,  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  me.  I  see  what 
a  silly  creature  I  have  been,  and  maybe — may- 
be I  woidd  have  involved  Spence  in  our  trou- 
bles. But  " — setting  her  pretty  teeth  close,  as 
if  she  were  making  up  her  mind  to  desperate 
resolves — "let  me  do  something — let  me  tr}-  to 
do  something  to  show  you  how  sorry  I  am." 

"  Hush." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  entered  with 
lights. 

Ever}'  possible  respect  was  shown  to  the  la- 
dies by  command  of  the  general.  They  were 
treated  with  no  further  restraint  than  in  being 
requested  not  to  leave  the  chambers  which  had 
been  allotted  to  them  ;  and  in  even,-  other  way 
they  were  regarded  as  guests  rather  than  as 
prisoners. 

The  lights  were  deposited  on  the  table;  the 
servant  presented  a  letter  to  Lady  Oliphant 
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He  rose  to  meet  him,  and  the  soldier  held 
out  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"  I've  been  looking  for  you,  sergeant,"  said 
Martin,  "  to  give  you  this." 

"  What  is  it  ?"' — indifferently,  and  anxious 
to  be  left  to  himself. 

"A  letter,  I  suppose  ;  Dr.  Fairlie  gave  it  to 
me  when  he  heard  that  I  was  to  ride  over  to 
the  commandant  with  dispatches  from  the  gen- 
eral." 

"From  Fairlie?" 

*'Ay;  and  he  told  me  to  say  he  had  got  it 
from  Johnstone.  Have  you  heard  the  luck 
we've  had  ?  ' 

"What  luck?" 

"Why,  we've  laid  hold  of  Strathroy  at  last." 

And,  laughing  with  pleasure  at  the  victory, 
the  soldier  went  away. 

Coupland  stood  dumb.  Her  father  a  pris- 
oner— his  doom  was  certain.  He  felt  his  blood 
leap  with  satisfaction.  Strathroy  had  been  the 
first  cause  of  his  disgrace,  and  justice  had  over- 
taken him  at  the  moment  when  Coupland  was 
ready  to  welcome  any  ill  that  would  cause  Jlar- 
garet  pain. 

His  next  thought  was  one  of  shame  that  his 
nature  had  become  so  far  debased  as  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  evil  fortunes  of  one  who 
had  fought  bravely  and  faithfully  for  a  weak 
cause. 

He  winced  under  the  contempt  with  which 
he  viewed  himself,  and  involuntarily  he  crush- 
ed in  his  hand  the  paper  which  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  him.  That  reminded  him  of  it,  and  he 
hurried  to  one  of  the  camp  fires  to  read  it. 

His  eyes  started  in  his  head  and  his  cheeks 
buiTied  when  he  read  the  brief  message  from 
Lady  Oliphant,  imploring  him  to, come  to  her 
that  night  at  the  castle. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  from  doubt  and  in- 
dignation to  renewed  faith  and  hope  rendered 
him  for  a  little  while  incapable  of  moving. 
Then  he  started  fonvard  to  hasten  without  an 
instant's  delay  to  the  place  of  assignation. 

He  Ijad  only  made  a  few  paces  when  he  halt- 
ed in  dismay,  remembering  that  he  was  on  pa- 
role not  to  quit  the  camp. 

A  second  breach  of  discipline  —  a  second 
breach  of  trust  —  would  be  inexcusable,  and 
would  inevitably  draw  upon  him  the  extreme 
penalty  which  he  had  already  braved.  He 
stood  quite  still ;  but  his  mind  was  racked  by 
the  contending  influences  of  his  passion  forMar- 
gare;  and  his  sense  of  the  obedience  which  he 
owed  to  General  Kerr — obedience  which  confi- 
dence had  rendered  imperative. 

But,  as  usual,  passion  proved  too  strong  for 


discretion.      She   called,  and   he   obeyed,  al- 
though death  marked  every  step  of  the  way. 

He  delayed  until  the  night  was  at  its  dark- 
est, and  then  he  escaped  from  the  camp,  hurry- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  general's  head-quar- 
ters. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


A  SILLY  woman  will  breed  more  mischief 
than  a  downright  wicked  woman.  Poor  Agnes 
had  just  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  she  had 
been  very  silly  and  very  weak;  and  she  felt 
now  like  a  remorse -stricken  criminnl.  The 
thought  of  all  the  harm  she  had  done  by  giv- 
ing way  to  her  miserable  petulance  drove  her 
quite  frantic.  She  was  ready  to  do  any  thing 
— to  kill  herself — ay,  greatest  sacrifice  of  all, 
she  was  ready  even  to  surrender  the  hope  of 
seeing  Laurence  aginn,  if  she  only  could  undo 
the  evil  she  had  done. 

But  that  was  impossible.  Impossible — what 
a  hideous  meaning  the  word  conveyed  to  the 
unhappy  girl's  mind.  She  hid  her  fixce  on  the 
bed,  and  half  choked  herself  with  the  coverlet, 
in  the  eff"ort  to  suppress  the  wild  cries  with 
which  her  heart  was  bursting,  lest  they  should 
disturb  Margaret. 

At  times  she  would  look  up,  and  with  eager 
yearning  gaze  at  her  sister's  pallid  face,  wish- 
ing that  she  would  speak,  wishing  that  she 
would  lash  her  with  reproaches  and  scorn. 
That  would  have  been  so  much  more  endura- 
ble than  this  terrible  silence. 

But  Jlargaret  uttered  no  complaint.  Slic 
was  restless  and  anxious ;  she  would  walk  up 
and  down  the  room,  then  halt  at  the  window 
and  gaze  forth  as  if  watching  for  something. 
She  would  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
rise  with  a  start,  as  if  inaction  were  torture-, 
and  always  she  seemed  to  be  listening  with 
painful  intentness  for  some  sound  that  she 
dreaded  to  hear. 

She  acted  as  if  she  were  alone  ;  the  presence 
of  her  sister  seemed  to  be  quite  forgotten  ;  and 
to  the  remorseful  conscience  of  Agnes  this  ap- 
parent ignoring  of  her  existence  was  the  keen- 
est of  all  rebukes. 

There  is  always  terror — awful  because  it  is 
so  vague  —  in  the  darkness  which  no  ray  of 
light  penetrates  ;  always  despair  in  the  misery 
which  no  glimpse  of  hope  relieves.  It  was 
such  darkness  and  such  misery  which  surround- 
ed Lady  Oliphant.  The  combination  of  evil 
events  was  so  potent  that  her  arms  seemed  to 
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be  broken,  nnJ  she  felt  incapable  of  lifting  one 
of  them  in  self-defense.  It  was  the  mere  sense 
of  life  tiiat  sustained  her— instinct,  not  hope, 
tliat  g.ive  her  power  to  think  or  act  at  all. 
Yet  these  events  were  so  trivial  in  themselves 
that  sin>;Iy  they  might  have  been  easily  over- 
come ;  a  few  words  of  explanation — one  cour- 
ageous act  —  would  have  sufficed;  but  com- 
bined they  seemed  irresistible. 

After  the  first  sensation  of  resentment  at  the 
unworthy  suspicion  with  which  she  was  regard- 
ed, no  anger  lingered  in  her  breast  toward  the 
husband  who  had  so  cruelly  doubted  her,  or  to- 
ward the  sister  who  had  with  such  mad  folly 
hastened  forward  the  climax  she  so  dreaded. 

It  was  almost  a  relief  to  know  that  the  very 
worst  had  happened.  Like  one  lying  on  the 
threshold  of  tlie  grave,  and  conscious  that  the 
great  change  was  inevitable,  all  wrathful  scnti- 
njcnts  disapjieared,  or  assumed  their  proper  as- 
pect of  pettiness  undeserving  of  a  thought  at 
such  a  moment. 

She  knew  that  consolation  and  relief  for  such 
distress  as  hers  were  only  to  be  found  in  perfect 
faith  ;  but  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  one's  self  warm 
with  the  thought  of  summer  when  one  is  ice- 
bound and  numbed  by  the  frosts  of  mid-winter. 
The  strong  can  do  it :  the  weak  too  often  fail. 

She  staid  longer  than  usual  at  the  window  as 
the  deepening  shadows  of  the  gloaming  dark- 
ened the  earth  and  crept  into  the  chamber. 
She  watched  the  trees  gradually  lose  distinct- 
ness and  melt  into  one  black  mass  ;  she  watcli- 
ed  the  mountain  tops  slowly  fade. into  a  waving 
line  of  gloom  against  the  sky ;  and  her  sorrow- 
ful heart  interpreted  the  sough  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees  as  the  melancholy  cry  of 
some  sympathetic  spirit  pitying  her  condition. 
It  was  a  relief  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  moon, 
rising  in  a  pale  mist  and  breaking  the  shadows 
with  her  beautiful,  sad  light. 

Tljen  ^largaret  felt  some  one's  arms  inclasp 
her  waist,  and  looking  down,  she  saw  Agnes 
kneeling  beside  her  with  white,  upturned  face. 

"Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Madge?"  said 
the  girl,  huskily,  and  like  a  little  child  plead- 
ing for  pardon.  "  I  have  kept  very  quiet  all 
day,  but  I  am  frightened  as  it  grows  dark,  for  I 
feel  that  I  have  done  something  very  wicked. 
Oh  !  will  you  never  be  able  to  forgive  me  ?" 

Margaret,  suddenly  recalled  by  this  passion- 
ate appeal  from  the  depths  of  her  own  bitter 
reflections,  did  not  for  the  moment  comprehend 
her  sister,  and  stared  at  the  penitent  one  with 
a  sort  of  dull  surprise.  But  presently  she  lift- 
ed the  girl  in  her  arms,  and  in  a  low,  weary 
kind  of  voice, 
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"  You  did  not  know  what  harm  you  were  do- 
ing, Agnes — the  blame  is  mine.  I  see  now  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  tell  you  ev- 
ery thing.  I  was  trying  to  spare  you  some 
an.xicty  ;  and  it  was  a  help  to  me  to  think  tiiat 
you  were  not  suffering  too.  It  was  a  mistake, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  mistakes;  Malcolm 
had  chosen  such  a  strange  course." 

"Malcolm?"  exclaimed  Agnes,  half  afraid 
that  her  sister's  reason  had  become  aii'ected  by 
her  misfortunes. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  quiet  answer,  "  Malcolm." 

Believing  that  she  might  now  speak  freely, 
she  told  her  sister  the  strange  story  of  Oli- 
phant's  rescue,  and  of  the  course  he  had  chosen 
in  order  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Agnes  learned  for  tiie  first  time  the 
real  meaning  of  all  that  had  ajipeared  so  mys- 
terious. She  saw  the  wretched  j>osition  in 
which  her  sister  had  been  jdaced,  atid  vexed 
as  she  had  been  with  herself  for  tiie  jietulant 
treachery  of  the  morning,  she  felt  ten  times 
more  vexed  when  she  became  aware  of  the 
baseness  and  stupidity  into  which  she  had  been 
betrayed.  There  was  an  element  of  joy,  too, 
in  the  discovery  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  measure  the  proportions  of  her  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  Laurence  was  honest,  and 
of  regret  in  the  sense  of  her  own  weakness,  or 
to  say  which  feeling  preponderated. 

"And  I  have  dared  to  doubt  you,"  was  her 
exclamation,  her  arms  clinging  fondly  round 
>L'irgaret's  neck.  "Oh,  Madge,  JLadge,  if  you 
had  only  told  me  before.;  but  no,  you  were 
right,  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  me.  I  see  what 
a  silly  creature  I  have  been,  and  maybe — may- 
be I  would  have  involved  Spence  in  our  trou- 
bles. But  " — setting  her  pretty  teeth  close,  as 
if  she  were  making  up  her  mind  to  desperate 
resolves — "  let  me  do  something — let  me  tiy  to 
do  something  to  show  you  how  sorry  I  am." 

"Hush." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  entered  with 
lights. 

Every  possible  respect  was  shown  to  the  la- 
dies by  command  of  the  general.  They  were 
treated  with  no  farther  restraint  than  in  being 
requested  not  to  leave  the  chambers  which  had 
been  allotted  to  them  ;  and  in  every  other  way 
they  were  regarded  as  guests  rather  than  as 
prisoners. 

The  lights  were  deposited  on  the  table ;  the 
servant  presented  a  letter  to  Lady  Oliphant 
and  retired. 

The  letter  was  from  Spence,  a  few  lines  hur- 
riedly written,  but  full  of  sad  import  to  the  two 
women. 
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"I  must  not  come  to  you,  and  it  is  better 
so  ;  for  I  never  could  speak  what  I  wish  to  tell 
YOU.  Strathrov  is  a  prisoner,  and —  I  do  not 
know  how  to  form  the  words,  they  stick  on  the 
pen  as  much  as  they  stick  in  my  throat.  But 
it  is  better  you  should  know  it  at  once. —  To- 
viorroic. 

"You  will  understand  what  that  one  word 
means.  If  we  could  only  obtain  time,  I  believe 
it  possible  to  save  him.  A  message  has  been 
sent  to  Forbes  praying  for  his  aid ;  but  we 
must  have  time.  Try  to  see  my  uncle  ;  if  de- 
lay be  in  his  power,  you  w  ill  persuade  him  to  it. 

"  Command  me  in  any  way  that  may  serve 
you.  L.  S." 

The  sisters  understood  the  meaning  Spence 
wished  to  convey  in  the  word  ^'  To-motrotc," 
and  although  they  were  prepared  for  informa- 
tion of  this  character — had  been  prepared  for 
it  any  time  this  last  ten  months — it  appalled 
them  both. 

The  first  shock  over,  iLirgaret  endeavored 
to  concentrate  her  mind  upon  the  suggestion 
supplied  by  her  friend.  Agnes,  in  utter  dis- 
may, sat  trembling  and  watching  her. 

Her  resolution  was  soon  taken,  for  it  was 
plain  that  an  appeal  to  the  general  was  the 
only  course  open  to  her.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  expected  from  such  .an  appeal,  little  to  be 
hoped  for  from  it.  Strathroy  had  played  too 
prominent  a  part  in  the  rebellion  for  any  clem- 
ency to  be  shown  him  by  the  victors.  But 
desperate  as  the  chances  were.  Lady  Oliphant 
had  too  much  of  her  father's  spirit  of  devoted 
loyalty  to  fail  to  put  them  to  the  proof. 


CHAPTER  XXXri. 


AN    APPEAL. 


Geseeal  Kekr  was  seated  at  a  table  busy 
writing.  Within  convenient  reach  of  his  hand 
was  a  case  of  pistols,  ready  for  any  emergency  ; 
a  variety  of  papers,  arranged  in  methodical  or- 
der, lay  before  him. 

Dr.  Fairlie  stood  opposite,  a  very  dismal  ex- 
pression on  his  kindly  face.  He  was  biting  his 
nails  viciously,  as  if  that  would  help  him  to 
solve  the  riddle  that  disturbed  his  thoughts — 
how  to  help  Strathroy  ? 

The  apartment  was  large,  and  the  modem 
taste  of  the  proprietor  was  visible  in  its  decora- 
tions and  furniture,  although  there  remained 
various  interesting  signs  of  its  antiquity.  An 
ancient  gallery  at  one  end  contrasted  curiously 


Avith  a  large  new-fashioned  window  beneath  it. 
The  window  was  covered  with  silk  curtains, 
and  gave  egress  to  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
garden.  The  gallery  served  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  house, 
and  as  a  "musicians'  loft"  on  festive  occa- 
sions. , 

At  length,  with  an  irritable  gesture.  Dr. 
Fairlie  spoke : 

"How  long  is  it  since  you  received  the 
duke's  dispatch  ?" 

"About  half  an  hour  ago,  and  measures  have 
been  already  taken  to  carry  out  its  instruc- 
tions." 

"You  are  resolved,  then,  that  the  execution 
is  to  take  place  in  the  morning?"  the  doctor 
went  on  in  an  unhappy  humor. 

"I  have  no  alternative,"  answered  Kerr,  de- 
cisively. "My  instructions  are  explicit  —  to 
give  him  no  quarter  if  he  refused  to  deliver  up 
all  who  were  involved  with  him  in  the  conspira- 
cy. He  has  refused — as  I  l:new  he  would ; 
and  if  he  lives  until  to-morrow  Cumberland 
must  be  obeyed." 

"I  hope  he  won't  live,  then — I  am  sorely 
vexed  that  "you  find  it  necessary  to  be  so  un- 
comfortably prompt  in  settling  accounts  with 
Strathroy.  I  believe  if  there  were  time  al- 
lowed for  a  petition  we  might  save  his  head,  in 
spite  of  all  he  has  done." 

"I  would  join  you  in  the  petition  willingly, 
for  he  was  a  brave  soldier.  But  think  of  some- 
thing else — how  is  her  ladyship?" 

"  The  capture  of  her  father  has  cniclly  afflict- 
ed her,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  her  that 
the  verdict  has  been  so  speedily  pronounced." 

"  She  has  guessed  it  already,  I  dare  say  ;  so 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself.  "What  of  her 
sister  ?" 

"  Poor  child,  she  can  scarcely  move  or  speak, 
she  is  so  bewildered  by  the  combination  of  mis- 
fortunes which  has  befallen  them.  She  blames 
herself  for  it  all,  on  account  of  the  foolish  pet  in 
which  she  revealed  herself  to  you.  There  is  no 
medium  with  a  woman,  sir;  it's  either  all  right 
or  all  wrong  with  lier — I  love  you  or  I  hate 
you." 

And  the  doctor  emphasized  the  remark  with 
the  help  of  his  snuff-box. 

"  She  was  ignorant,  then,"  said  Kerr,  "  that 
the  rebel  was  in  the  house." 

"She  was  ignorant  of  every  thing.  Lady 
Oliphant  kept  the  secret  and  the  sorrow  to  her- 
self." 

"  She  is  a  brave  woman.  I  admire  her  cour- 
age and  devotion,  and  I  wish  I  could  help  her," 
commented  the  general,  rising.     "  But  wc  must 
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strike  promptly,  for  I  have  nlrcady  received  in- 
telligence that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  res- 
cue Strathroy.  AVc  have  doubled  the  guard, 
and  every  soldier  has  been  instructed,  on  peril 
of  his  life,  to  let  no  one  pass  forth  without  my 
■written  order,  and  to  siioot  any  one  who  may 
be  seen  prowling  about  the  ])lacc." 

There  was  a  slight  disturbance  in  the  pas- 
sage without.  The  door  was  thrown  open  and 
Lady  Oliphant  appeared,  flushed  with  the  ef- 
fort she  had  made  to  pass  the  attendant,  who 
attempted  to  detain  her. 

"I  must  see  the  general,"  slie  said,  firmly. 

At  a  sign  from  the  latter,  the  servant  retired 
and  permitted  her  ladyship  to  enter. 

"She  knows  the  worst,"  thought  Fairlie,  as 
she  hurried  past  him  and  imploringly  addressed 
Kerr.  There  was  eloquence  in  her  despairing 
gesture  and  piteous  tones. 

"Forgive  me,  sir,  for  forcing  my  way  to  you 
— I  know  my  visit  is  untimeh',  and  that  I  have 
come  to  ask  what  you  may  not  have  in  your 
power  to  grant.  But  in  despair  we  clutch  at 
feeblest  rays  of  light,  and  try  to  cheat  ourselves 
by  fancying  it  is  not  dark.  They  tell  mc  that 
— tiiat  my  father  is  to  die  to-morrow." 

"Such  are  the  duke's  commands,"  answered 
Kerr. 

"But  I  have  come  to  you,  sir,"  she  went  on, 
"to  implore  you  to  be  merciful  to  him  —  to 
grant  him  only  a  few  days'  respite,  until  we 
can  communicate  with  friends  who  may  have 
influence  with  the  Government." 

"  I  grieve  to  say,  madam,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  delay."  The  words  were  uttered  with 
evident  difficulty. 

She  dropped  on  her  knees  before  him,  clutch- 
ing one  of  his  hands,  and  clinging  to  it  as  one 
drowning  clings  to  any  thing  that  may  promise 
help. 

"  Mercy,  general,  mercy  !"  she  cried,  in  wild 
agitation.  "  It  is  only  a  few  days  I  am  begging 
for  him.  I  know  that  he  is  guilty  in  your  eyes 
— I  do  not  try  to  exculpate  him.  It  is  mercy 
I  am  suing  for,  and  I  dare  not  speak  of  justice. 
Ah,  sir !  your  hair  is  white  like  my  father's,  and 
your  heart  is  kindly.  You  too  might  have  had 
a  daughter  like  mc.  Think  of  her  placed  as  I 
am,  and  say  what  should  be  the  answer  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  knelt,  as  I  to  you  ?" 

"Rise,  madam,  rise" — huskily,  and  turning 
away  his  face. 

"I  can  not  rise  till  you  have  answered  me. 
It  is  a  very  little  boon  I  crave — only  a  few  days 
of  life  for  one  who  is  no  criminal  further  than 
in  being  the  too  faithful  follower  of  an  unhappy 
king.     You  arc  strong — you  will  be  merciful. 


Stretch  your  authority  a  little  way,  and  give 
me  time  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  stern 
judges  who  have  condemned  him  unheard." 

"If  honor  permitted  me  to  stretch  tlie  limit 
of  my  duty,"  replied  the  general,  kindly,  but 
with  a  resolute  tone,  "trust  me,  madam,  it 
should  be  done  for  your  sake.  I  pity  you — I  re- 
spect him  ;  but  what  you  ask  I  dare  not  grant.  ' 

"  Then  Heaven  receive  his  soul,  and  pardon 
those  who  doom  him  I"  she  murmured  solenmly, 
clasping  her  hands,  while  her  head  sunk  for- 
ward on  her  breast. 

"Try  to  comfort  her,  doctor,"  whispered 
Kerr.  "  I  have  never  found  duty  so  hard  to 
fulfill  as  mine  to-night." 

The  general  quitted  the  room,  unable  longer 
to  endure  the  spectacle  of  her  misery. 

The  doctor  took  snuff",  and  regarded  the 
down-stricken  woman  pityingly. 

"  Comfort  her,"  he  muttered.  "  Time  must 
do  that ;  he  is  the  only  comforter  of  despair. 
There  is  only  one  prescription  for  her  ailment 
— accept  the  inevitable  and  look  to  the  possi- 
ble." 

He  advanced,  and,  taking  her  gently  by  the 
arm,  assisted  her  to  rise. 

"Rouse  yourself,  my  poor  child,"  he  said, 
tenderly  ;  "  before  morning  your  father  will  be 
beyond  the  influence  of  all  your  prayers  and 
tears.  He  has  been  too  seriously  wounded  to 
sunive  the  night.  Rouse  yourself,  then  ;  leave 
him  to  the  unfailing  mercy  of  Heaven,  and  think 
of  your  own  affairs — of  Oliphant." 

"  Thank  you — good  true  friend,"  she  sobbed, 
with  a  painful  efl'ort  to  smile  ;  "you  h.ave  never 
doubted  me." 

The  doctor  was  glad  to  sec  that  she  could 
make  an  efl'ort  to  shake  oflf  her  lethargy,  and 
he  spoke  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness,  although 
earnest  enough  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  will  doubt  you  immediately,  unless  you 
show  yourself  worthy  of  my  confidence  by  be- 
coming calm  and  ready  to  face  the  dangers 
which  surround  you.  You  once  told  me  that 
every  woman  was  a  hero,  and  upon  my  soul 
there  never  was  a  woman  who  had  so  fair  a 
chance  to  prove  herself  one  as  you  have  to- 
night." 

She  drew  breath  and  quietly  began  to  wipe 
her  eyes ;  then,  with  more  firmness  than  the 
kind-hearted  friend  could  have  expected  from 
her,  she  answered  him  : 

"  I  will  obey  you,  sir ;  I  wipe  away  my  tears 
— I  have  done  with  them.  I  think  of  my  f.;- 
ther  as  already  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  pain. 
The  dead  need  none  of  our  care,  none  of  our 
sorrow — it  is  the  living  who  need  all.     Show  me 
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•what  is  to  be  done,  and  you  will  find  me  calm 
and  subtle  as  the  foes  we  have  to  cope  with."     j 

The  doctor  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  took  ; 
snr.ff  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  i 

"  St.  Andrew  and  ^sculapius  be  my  wit-  ' 
ness,"  he  cried,  •'!  begin  to  take  your  boast  ^ 
spoken  in  jest  as  sober  earnest.     Listen,  then  ; 
there  is  one  person  much  to  be  feared  on  your 
husband's  account,  a  foe  treacherous  and  un-  j 
scrupulous — Colonel  Strang.     He  already  more 
than  suspects  the  real  character  of  Sergeant  j 
Coupland,  and  he  has  issued  orders  for  his  ar-  i 
rest  on  a  charge  of  treason.     If  Oliphant  does 
not  escape  before  midnight,  he  will  be  a  pris-  1 
oner  in  the  morning. " 

"I  am  not  unprepared  for  this,"  she  said, 
composedly;  "I  have  every  thing  ready  for 
our  flight.  He  will  be  here  presently,  and  we 
will  escape  together." 

The  doctor,  instead  of  being  pleased  by  this 
information,  started  as  if  a  mine  had  been 
sprung  at  his  feet. 

♦'  Oliphant  coming  here  !"  he  gasped.  "JEs- 
culapius  again  bear  witness,  I  think  ftite  itself 
is  against  us.  He  will  be  shot — Oliphant,  I 
mean — shot  before  he  gains  entrance,  or,  if  he 
does  get  in,  he  will  be  shot  afterward — that  is 
much  the  same  thing." 

"I  will  go  and  meet  him,  then,"  she  said, 
excitedly. 

"You  can't,"  was  the  bewildered  response; 
"  Strathroy  is  here,  and  you  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  pass  forth  lest  you  should  communicate 
with  the  rebels,  who  threaten  a  rescue.  I  dare 
not  leave  the  general,  and  I  have  sent  John- 
stone post-haste  to  Edinburgh.  What,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  saints  in  the  Calendar  of  Medi- 
cine, is  to  be  done  ?" 

He  sat  down,  pressing  his  head  between  his 
hands,  as  if  quite  beaten  by  the  complexity  of 
affairs. 

"There  is  one  friend  you  have  forgotten," 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection;  "Cap- 
tain Spence  will  help  us." 

The  doctor  bounded  from  his  chair  with  an 
exclamation  of  delight. 

"  That's  the  man.  Your  head  is  clearer  than 
mine,  after  all — I  shall  end  my  admiration  of 
yon  by  marrjing  somebody.  The  captain  will 
go,  and  he  will  take  two  or  three  men  with 
him,  so  that  they  may  use  force,  if  necessary, 
to  compel  Oliphant  to  abandon  his  mad  purpose 
of  seeing  you  here  to-night.  Courage,  courage, 
madam,  and  hope  still." 

"With  that  assurance  the  doctor  hurried  away 
to  execute  the  mission  upon  which  the  safety 
of  his  friends  depended. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


WAITIXG   AND    ■WATCIIISG. 


She  was  to  wait ;  she  was  to  be  calm ;  she 
was  to  check  the  outburst  of  emotions  which 
were  thrilling  her  whole  body  with  pain. 

For  a  little  while  she  stood  quite  motionless ; 
and  her  eyes  became  dazed  with  the  distrac- 
tion of  her  thoughts.  The  walls  of  the  big 
chamber,  with  their  heavy  hangings,  seemed  to 
be  closing  around  her ;  the  high  roof  seemed 
to  be  lowering  down  upon  her,  threatening  to 
suff'ocate  her. 

"With  an  eff"ort  to  shake  off  the  oppression 
which  was  prostrating  her,  she  advanced  to  the 
large  central  window  beneath  the  galleiy,  part- 
ed the  curtains,  and  looked  out  upon  the  ter- 
race and  gardens  beyond. 

The  moon  was  scattering  the  mists — an  un- 
fortunate and  yet  fortunate  circumstance  ;  for 
while  it  rendered  Malcolm's  approach  still  more 
perilous,  it  would  afford  his  friends  a  better 
chance  of  discovering  and  detaining  him. 

Sentinels  were  pacing  the  terrace,  and  others 
were  stationed  at  various  parts  of  the  garden. 
The  place  was  guarded  at  every  point,  owing 
to  the  rumor  of  a  meditated  attempt  to  rescue 
Strathroy  from  tlie  hands  of  his  captors. 

She  drew  back,  trembling  as  with  cold.  Her 
husband's  life  depended  upon  the  most  trivial 
accident ;  her  father  was  in  this  house — near 
her — perhaps  within  sound  of  her  voice — dy- 
ing, or  living  to  perish  under  a  traitor's  doom  ; 
he  who  had  been  only  too  loyal.  A  few  steps, 
perhaps,  would  carry  her  to  his  prison,  and  yet 
she  dare  not  go  to  him  to  pray  with  him — to 
comfort  his  last  moments  with  a  daughter's  love. 
All  the  harm  which  he  had  wrought  was  for- 
gotten and  forgiven  in  view  of  the  wretched 
fate  which  had  overtaken  him.  She  thought 
of  him  only  as  the  parent  to  whom  she  owed 
duty  and  love. 

"How  hard  it  is  to  say  'Thy  will  be  done,' 
when  the  heart  is  bursting,"  she  sobbed,  striv- 
ing to  dry  the  tears  which  came  as  a  blissful 
relief.  "My  poor  father  —  ah!  forgive  me 
whatever  wrong  I  have  done  you,  whatever 
pain  I  have  caused  you.  I  am  so  weak  and 
helpless,  that  I  can  only  weep  and  tremble  in 
the  grim  presence  of  the  mysteiT,  death." 

She  blamed  herself  in  these  moments  of  in- 
tense suffering;  she  did  not  blame  him  at  all. 

But  other  thoughts  —  anxious  ones  though 
they  were — came  to  her  relief.  She  had  prom- 
ised to  think  of  the  living  — Malcolm  was  to 
be  saved.  That  thought  quickened  her  despair, 
and  gave  her  strength.     Immediately  her  mind 
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became  absorbed  in  eager  speculations  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  doctor's  success.  Would  he 
be  in  time  to  intercept  Malcolm  ?  If  he  should 
be  delayed  by  any  adverse  event — if  he  should 
fail  to  find  Captain  Spence — or  if  Strang  should  | 
meet  him  and  suspect  bis  purpose,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ? 

Or,  worse  still,  if  Strang  should  find  her  in 
this  place,  and  detain  her,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  join  ^lalcolni  in  his  fliglit? 

That  catastrophe  was  possible — nay,  prob- 
able. But  being  foreseen,  how  might  it  be 
prevented  ?  There  was  one  chance ;  she  would 
write  to  the  colonel,  and  make  an  appointment 
to  meet  him  at  an  hour  remote  enough  to  af- 
ford plenty  of  time  for  her  escape. 

Fens,  ink,  and  paper  were  on  the  table,  and 
excitedly  she  sat  down  to  write  the  assignation, 
which  was  to  save  her  from  an  encounter  with 
the  foe  who  was  at  present  most  to  be  dreaded. 
She  seized  a  pen  and — held  it  poised  over  the 
paper,  hesitating. 

If  she  wrote  at  all,  it  must  be  in  a  tone  that 
would  satisfy  Strang  of  her  willingness  to  ful- 
fill the  engagement  he  had  forced  upon  her. 
She  must  write  a  love-letter  to  the  man  she 
loathed  I  IIow  her  whole  nature  revolted  at 
the  task!  But  that  was  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent him  taking  active  measures  until  the  morn- 
ing. It  would  allay  his  suspicions  as  to  the 
identity  of  Sergeant  Coupland,  and  it  would 
make  him  believe  that  she  was  contented  with 
the  arrangement  he  had  made. 

She  was  desperate  ;  she  threw  aside  all  hesi- 
tation, and  attempted  to  proceed.  But  how 
was  she  to  begin  ? 

With  painful  deliberation  she  traced  the  let- 
ters— "  My  dear  col — "  Then  she  stopped,  re- 
flected, and  began  again. 

"  My  dear  Colonel  Strang — "' 

She  could  not  advance  beyond  that ;  she 
sickened  at  the  lie  she  was  writing. 

"I  can  not  do  it  I"  she  cried,  passionately, 
and  threw  the  pen  away,  prepared  to  brave  anv 
consequence  rather  than  subject  herself  to  this 
new  degradation. 

She  did  not  look  again  at  the  paper ;  she  did 
not  touch  it,  but  rose  with  a  heart  full  of  sick- 
ness at  the  thought  of  what  she  had  been  about 
to  do. 

"Who  goes  there?"' 

It  was  the  voice  of  one  of  the  sentinels  on 
the  terrace  that  suddenly  disturbed  the  silence 
of  the  place,  and  instantly  directed  her  thoughts 
into  another  channel  of  anxiety. 

"Merciful  powers  I"  was  her  mental  ex- 
clamation ;   "it  can  not  be  Malcolm !"' 


"Stand,  in  the  king's  name." 

That  was  another  voice,  and  farther  away. 
It  was  followed  by  a  hurrying  of  feet,  and  pres- 
ently a  gun  was  fired. 

With  a  half-scream  she  sprang  forward,  drew 
back  the  curtains,  and  dashed  open  the  win- 
dow. A  stream  of  moonlight  glanced  upon 
her  as  she  stood  gazing  eagerly  into  the  gar- 
den in  search  of  the  cause  of  alarm. 

At  first  she  saw  nothing ;  but  she  heard  men 
shouting  one  to  another,  and  the  rustling  of 
branches  indicated  that  a  hot  pursuit  was  be- 
ing made  after  some  unfortunate  intruder. 

Another  gun  was  fired ;  the  shouts  became 
louder,  and  her  checks  blanched,  while  her 
pulse  seemed  to  stand  still. 

Presently  she  descried  a  man  dart  forth  from 
a  clump  of  shrubs,  and  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  doubled  upon 
his  pursuers,  and  so  gained  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. But  it  was  only  temporary.  Four  men 
burst  through  the  shrubbeiT  and  followed  close 
upon  the  fugitive's  heels. 

"  It  is  Oliphant,"  she  cried, frantically ;  "and 
they  will  kill  him — kill  him,  there  before  my 
eyes.     God — save  him  I" 

She  turned  away  her  head  shuddering,  and 
covering  her  face  as  if  to  shut  out  the  hideous 
sight  that  threatened  her  reason. 

There  was  a  momentary  lull — inexplicable, 
horrible.  She  feared  to  look,  and  yet  the  very 
horror  of  the  position  possessed  some  strange 
fascination,  which  seemed  to  attract  her  eyes 
to  the  scene  in  spite  of  herself. 

She  looked  again,  and  saw  them.  His  back 
was  against  the  tree ;  the  soldiers  were  sur- 
rounding him,  and  he  was  struggling  desper- 
ately against  them.  They  did  not  fire  upon 
him  now — the  sight  of  his  uniform  evidently 
influenced  the  men  with  a  desire  to  arrest  him 
alive.  But  they  assailed  him  with  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets,  and  he  only  escaped  the 
blows  aimed  at  him  by  an  exertion  of  the  most 
desperate  agility. 

By  a  sudden  movement  he  broke  through 
their  midst,  and  again  made  for  the  house. 
The  men  followed  ;  but  he,  quickened  by  the 
imminence  of  his  danger,  distanced  them. 
One  only  kept  any  thing  like  pace  with  him — a 
tall  brawny  fellow,  who,  sword  in  hand,  seemed 
determined  to  outrun  him.  The  race  became 
virtually  a  trial  between  the  two. 

The  fugitive  changed  his  course  wherever  a 
tree  or  bush  atforded  him  a  chance  of  outwit- 
ting his  follower  ;  but  the  latter  gained  on  him 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  and  the  sentinels  were 
gradually  hemming  him  in  again. 
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The  wretched  wife  was  a  spectator  of  all. 
She  saw  him  falter  at  last,  uncertain  in  what 
direction  to  fly;  she  saw  the  other  bound  for- 
ward and  shorten  the  distance  between  them. 

"Is  there  no  escape — no  help?"  she  cried, 
madly,  shrinking  back. 

The  general's  pistols  were  still  on  the  table  ; 
she  saw  them,  and  clutched  one  with  the  firm 
grasp  of  despair.     She  did  not  know  what  she 


names  and  hiding-places  of  the  rebels  who  are 
still  in  arms." 

"What?"  thundered  Stratliroy,  starting  up 
in  the  bed  and  glaring  fiercely  at  Kerr,  entire- 
ly forgetting  his  real  and  assumed  weakness. 
"Do  you  make  this  proposal  to  me?  By 
Heaven,  sir,  I  respected  you  until  this  mo- 
ment." 

The  general  bowed  his  head,  ashamed  of  the 


was  doing ;  her  brain  had  been  wrought  up  to   proposition  he  had  made. 


fever-heat. 

She  saw  the  pursuer  and  pursued  close  to- 
gether; the  sword  raised  as  if  to  strike  him 
down. 


"I  have  discharged  the  task  which  was  im- 
posed upon  me.  I  knew  that  you  would  treat 
the  offer  with  scorn,  and  I  can  not  urge  it  upon 
you.     Be  assured,  sir,  you  retain  my  respect, 


"lean  bear  no  more,"  she  muttered,  with    although  I  may  have  forfeited  yours." 


clenched  teeth.      "They  shall  not  kill  him." 
She  took  aim,  quick,  and  fired.     The  flash 

and  the  smoke  blinded  her. 

There  was  a  loud  shout ;  she  staggered  back- 


"Give  me  your  hand,  general,"  said  the 
Jacobite,  sinking  back  on  the  bed,  and  then 
grasping  the  hand  which  was  frankly  placed  in 
his.      "  You  should  have  been  mv  friend  ;  as 


ward,  not  knowing  what  she  had  done,  uncer-   it  is,  you  have  made  me  sorry  that  you  are  a 
tain  whether  the  ball  had  struck  the  fugitive  ,  rebel." 


or  the  pursuer,  and  she.  sank  on  the  floor  in- 
sensible. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   LAST   EFFOKT. 


Stbathkot  eagerly  watched  every  change  of 
light,  from  gloaming  into  darkness ;  he  noted 
every  deepening  shade,  and  welcomed  it ;  for   be  to  ask  you  not  to  let  me  be  disturbed  during 


Even  now  he  persisted  in  using  the  terms 
which  reversed  their  positions.  He  recognized 
only  one  degree  of  loyalty — that  which  devoted 
life  and  fortune  to  King  James. 

General  Kerr  was  too  considerate  to  heed 
this  ;  and  he  answered,  quietly, 

"  If  there  is  any  service  I  can  render  you, 
command  me." 

"Thank  you.     There  is  nothing,  unless  it 


it  brought  the  moment  of  hope  nearer. 

Food  was  brought  to  him  in  the  interval, 
and  he  partook  of  it  sparingly,  giving  the  at- 


the  night,  more  than  a  vigilant  watch  may  ren- 
der necessary." 

The  general  assented,  and  respectfully  took 


tendant  the  impression  that  he  was  unable  to    his  leave.     Strathroy  lay  with  brow  contracted 

and  teeth  clenched.  That  night  was  to  decide 
his  fate  and  the  fortune  of  his  cause.  He  felt 
that  his  strength  was  uncertain,  and  that  it  might 
Alii  him  altogether  when  he  stood  most  in  need 
of  it.  Moments  of  unnatural  vigor  were  suc- 
ceeded by  such  utter  prostration  and  helpless- 
ness that  he  could  not  reckon  upon  being  able 
to  command  five  minutes  of  sustained  exertion. 

Tiiat  was  so  mucii  the  more  against  Iiim,  and 
so  much  the  more  to  be  overcome  ;  he  feared 
nothing — he  only  doubted  the  issue  of  the  ef- 
fort he  was  about  to  make. 

Lights  had  been  left  with  him  ;  but  they 
were  inconvenient,  for  they  would  betray  him 
whenever  he  approached  the  window.  He  ex- 
tinguished them,  and  then  seated  himself  by 
the  window,  watching  for  Strang's  signal. 

The  hour  of  darkness  passed,  and  the  moon 
began  to  rise.  Still  there  was  no  sign  made  by 
his  confederate.  He  began  to  distinguish  the 
forms  of  the  sentinels  beneath  ;  and  that  was  a 


eat  on  account  of  his  weakness. 

The  doctor  visited  him,  and  was  alarmed  by 
the  feverish  state  of  the  patient,  although  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  as  well  for  him  if  he  should 
not  see  the  morning. 

An  orderly  entered,  and  announced  that 
General  Kerr  was  coming,  to  make  an  impor- 
tant communication  ;  and  the  prisoner  signified 
his  assent  by  a  movement  of  the  lips. 

The  general  anived,  and,  in  a  brief  but  not 
harsh  manner,  told  him  that  the  duke  had  ap- 
pointed the  following  morning  for  his  execu- 
tion. 

"I  expected  nothing  else,"  was  the  indif- 
ferent comment  of  the  condemned  man. 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  live  ?"  said  KeiT,  look- 
ing at  him  earnestly. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  die;  but  I  am  ready," 
was  the  resolute  answer,  although  the  voice 
was  feeble. 

"  You  may  live  yet,  if  you  will  give  the  Gov- 


ernment what  information  you  possess  as  to  the  ,  bad  symptom,  for  it  suggested  that  they  would 
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easily  discover  liim  in  attempting  to  descend 
from  the  window. 

It  WHS  stupid  of  Strung  to  delay  so  long,  for 
lie  jeopardized  tiic  whole  scheme  by  not  acting 
before  the  moon  rose. 

The  prisoner  listened,  and  watched  the  fig- 
ures below  monotonously  pacing  to  and  fro. 
liy-and-by  there  was  a  heavy  tramp  of  feet  and 
the  sound  of  voices,  as  the  guard  was  clianged. 
No  doubt  the  colonel  liad  been  waiting  for  tiiis 
change. 

But  anotiier  lioiir  passed,  and  still  there  was 
no  signal  tiiat  tlie  time  was  ripe. 

Stratliroy  imi)atientiy  rose,  staggered,  and 
had  to  lean  against  the  wall  for  a  lew  seconds, 
to  recover  breath.  He  was  very  weak — miser- 
ably weak.  It  could  not  be  that  Strang  was 
counting  upon  his  weakness  and  meant  to  play 
the  traitor? 

The  suspicion  acted  like  a  spur  to  a  jaded 
horse.  lie  started  forward,  drew  his  impro- 
vised rope  from  its  hiding-place,  and  secured 
one  end  of  it  to  the  bed-post.  He  carried  the 
rest  to  the  window,  and  waited  again,  watching 
eagerly  all  that  happened  below. 

He  would  wait  half  an  hour  longer,  and  then 
he  would  make  the  venture,  whether  Strang 
helped  him  or  not. 

He  observed  a  man  climb  the  wall  and  drop 
into  the  garden  ;  then  he  heard  the  challenge — 
two  guns  fired,  and  saw  the  sentinels  in  pursuit 
of  the  intruder. 

No  doubt  this  was  a  ruse  eflccted  by  the  col- 
onel to  withdraw  the  guards.  No  signal  was 
given  yet ;  but  this  was  the  moment  to  put  his 
project  in  force,  if  it  were  to  be  accomplislied 
at  all. 

He  opened  the  window  stealthily.  Tiierc 
was  confusion  among  the  men  below,  and  noth- 
ing indicated  that  he  was  observed. 

He  dropped  the  cord  over  the  window — the 
confusion  in  the  garden  seemed  to  be  increas- 
ing. He  scrambled  over  the  sill,  clutched  the 
cord  with  his  legs  and  his  one  hand — then  slid 
down  to  the  terrace. 

As  his  feet  touched  the  ground  a  shot  was 
fired  from  an  open  window  close  by  him — there 
was  a  shout  and  a  moan,  followed  by  a  brief  si- 
lence. Then  more  shouting,  and  a  rush  of  men 
toward  the  terrace. 

He  looked  about ;  there  was  no  place  where 
he  could  hide ;  an  exclamation  from  the  sol- 
diers suggested  that  he  had  been  observed,  and 
in  despair  he  darted  in  at  the  open  window. 

He  found  himself  in  the  large  chamber  where 


ccivc  her,  however ;  he  thought  the  jdace  was 
unoccupied,  and  he  drew  breath,  relieved. 

Hut  that  instant  of  relief  served  also  to  re- 
mind him  how  feeble  he  had  become.  He  was 
giddy,  and  his  limbs  faltered.  Yet  it  was  tan- 
talizing beyond  measure  to  succumb,  now  that 
he  had  got  so  far.  It  was  only  another  effort 
— a  little  more  strength,  and  there  was  a  chance 
of  safety  yet. 

"Aha,  treacherous  dogs,"  was  his  mental 
exclamation,  glancing  toward  the  terrace, 
"wounded,  shattered  trunk  as  I  am,  I  will  out- 
wit you  yet.  I  must  have  strength,  if  it  be 
only  to  crawl  from  this  place  to  some  kennel, 
and  there  breathe  my  last." 

He  heard  voices  and  approaching  footsteps. 
He  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn — he  open- 
ed one  of  the  side  doors,  which  revealed  a  cor- 
ridor. But  not  knowing  where  it  might  lead 
to,  and  fearing  to  encounter  in  it  any  of  the 
soldiers  or  attendants,  he  turned  back,  leaving 
the  door  partly  open. 

He  observed  the  gallery  with  the  heavy  hang- 
ings on  the  wall — that  promised  him  temporary 
concealment,  at  any  rate,  while  it  did  not  take 
him  far  from  the  garden  by  which  he  still  hoped 
to  escape. 

He  pushed  open  a  small  door,  and  luckily 
discovered  the  narrow  staircase  which  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  gallery.  lie  ascended  with  what 
speed  his  necessity  inspired,  reached  the  gallery, 
and  hid  himself  behind  the  hangings.  But  he 
was  gasping  for  breath,  and  leaned  against  the 
wall,  feeling  that  he  could  not  have  proceeded 
many  stejjs  further.  A  shadow  deepened  upon 
him.  Had  he  made  his  last  efibrt?  Was  the 
end  so  near,  and  the  master  still  a  tlironeless 
king? 


CH^VPTER  XXXV. 

A  FAIR  COMRADE. 

The  curtains  which  hid  Strathroy  had  scarce- 
ly ceased  to  rustle  when  Sergeant  Eyan,  Cor- 
poral Hodge,  and  half  a  dozen  men  rushed  up 
the  terrace  and  dashed  into  the  room,  breath- 
less and  fierce. 

"Are  ye  certain  sure  yc  saw  him  come  this 
way?"  demanded  Ryan,  excitedly,  when  he  had 
glanced  round  without  discovering  the  fugitive, 

"Didn't  you  see  yourself  I"  retorted  the  ser- 
geant, disappointed. 

"  How  could  I,  when  that  bullet  went  whis- 


tling through  my  sleeve  and  nearly  kilt  me,  and 
his  daughter  lay  stunned  by  the  horror  of  what  i  blinded  me  entirely?" 


she  had  witnessed  and  done.     He  did  not  per- 


'Do  you   keep  your  eyes  in  your  cuff?' 
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sneered  Hodge.  '•!  tell  you  I  saw  him  run  in 
at  that  window  there,  and  I'd  have  been  up  to 
him  if  I  had  been  as  near  it  as  you  were. 
There's  an  open  door ;  he  is  off  that  way.  After 
me,  two  of  you." 

And,  followed  by  two  of  the  men,  the  corpo- 
ral disappeared  through  the  open  door-w.ay — 
the  same  which  Strathroy  had  examined.  It 
was  Strathroy  the  corporal  had  observed,  and, 
in  the  distance,  mistaken  for  Oliphant. 

'■  The  rest  of  ye  see  where  tlieni  other  doors 
lead  to,  and  I'll  keep  guard  here,"  said  Kyan. 

The  soldiers  proceeded  to  explore  the  house 
as  directed,  fortunately  missing  the  entrance 
to  the  gallery  stair.  Left  alone,  the  sergeant 
proceeded  to  examine  the  apartment  carefully. 
He  stumbled  upon  the  pistol  which  Lady  Oli- 
phant had  fired  and  instantly  dropped. 

'•What's  that  now?  A  jjistol,  and  warm  too," 
he  exclaimed,  picking  up  the  weapon.  "Be- 
dad,  this  is  the  thing  that  nearly  settled  Ser- 
geant Ryan's  aft'airs.  There's  traitors  here, 
then,  anyhow,  and — meliamurdher  I — a  woman 
in  a  faint.  Poor  creature,  she's  been  frighten- 
ed out  of  her  seven  senses." 

He  proceeded  to  raise  Lady  Oliphant  from 
the  floor,  and  the  movement  roused  her. 

"Is  he  dead?"  she  murmured  faintly,  and 
shuddering  as  the  sergeant  placed  her  on  a 
chair. 

"No,  ma'am,  there's  nobody  dead  yet,"  an- 
swered Ryan,  consolingly;  "but  there  will  be 
by-and-by. " 

The  strange  voice  had  the  effect  of  still  fur- 
ther recalling  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  had  succumbed.  She  looked  up,  and  rec- 
ognized Ryan  as  the  man  who  had  played  so 
friendly  a  r)art  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to 
the  camp. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,"  she  cried,  quickly;  "and 
you  are  his  friend — you  will  save  him." 

The  sergeant  drew  back,  opening  his  mouth 
and  eyes  wide  with  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. 

"  Is  it  me  yc  ax  to  save  the  ugly  gossoon  ? 
He  is  here,  then,  up  there  maybe,"  looking  at 
the  gallery. — "  I'll  show  ye  how  I'll  save  him  !" 

And  furious  at  the  insinuation  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  have  any  compunction  for 
a  traitor,  he  sought  the  means  of  reaching  the  ' 
eyrie  where  he  presumed  the  fugitive  had  found  i 
refuge.     But  she  sprung  after  him,  and  caught 
his  sleeve.  j 

"  It  was  Coupland,"  she  gasped  ;  "  there  was 
no  treason  in  his  purpose.  He  came  here  to — 
to  ?ee  me." 

Ryan    iiahed,    regarded    her    suspiciously, 


scratched  his  head,  and  then  a  broad  grin 
gradually  overspread  his  good-natured  counte- 
nance. 

"That's  it,  is  it,  ma'am  ?"  he  said  slowlv,  as 
the  idea  dawned  ujjon  him  that  he  had  been 
hunting  a  lover  instead  of  a  rebel.  "  Coupland 
hisself,  and  on  a  tryst  with  you  ?  Oh,  bedad,  I 
begin  to  understand  now,  and  I've  been  mar- 
ring honest  sport.  Bad  luck  to  him.  Why 
couldn't  he  stop  and  tell  me.  Hold  a  bit ; 
I've  seen  you  before,  ma'am.  In  the  camp, 
wasn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  yes;  you  will  save  your  comrade?" 
she  answered,  imploringly, 

The  sergeant  saluted  her  respectfully,  but 
with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"Make  your  mind  easy,  ma'am;  I'll  do  my 
best  for  ye  both.  Coupland's  a  lucky  boy  to 
have  the  likes  of  you  after  him ;  but  I'll  help 
him  like  a  fair  comrade." 

"Thanks,  thanks,"  she  said,  fervently,  and 
pressing  his  hand  in  gratitude.  Then,  as  she 
saw  him  take  the  second  pistol  from  the  case 
on  the  table,  and  raise  the  hammer  as  if  about 
to  fire,  she  added,  in  alarm, 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

"It's  all  right,  ma'am,"  was  the  deliberate 
answer;  "be  easy,  and  stand  behind  this  cur- 
tain here." 

She  took  the  jilacc  indicated ;  but  watched 
him  eagerly  all  the  time. 

He  advanced  to  the  window  and  fired. 

"That  will  bring  back  your  men!"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  alarm. 

"It's  that  same  I  mean,  ma'am.  Hide 
yourself — here  they  arc." 

As  he  spoke,  Corporal  Hodge  and  tlie  oth- 
ers, attracted  by  the  report  of  the  ])istol,  rushed 
back  to  the  room. 

"Have  you  seen  him?"  shouted  Hodge. 

"Sure  enough  he  has  just  gone  by,  running 
for  the  wall,  and  I, fired  after  him."  • 

"And  missed — as  usual." 

"Bad  scran  to  it,  you  can't  always  hit  the 
mark  yourself.  After  him  now,  and  don't 
stand  palavering,"  returned  the  sergeant,  with 
mock  bluster. 

"Come  on,  lads,"  shouted  Hodge;  "the  fel- 
low won't  get  off  so  easy,  if  I  can  only  set  my 
eyes  on  him." 

The  bragging  corporal  ruslied  down  the  ter- 
race and  off  in  the  direction  indicated.  The 
soldiers  followed  him,  and  liyan,  grinning  at 
the  success  of  Ids  sul)terfugc,  watched  them 
disappear  among  the  shrubbery. 

"You  can  come  out  now,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
turning  back  to  her  ladyship. 
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She  came  forth  from  her  hicling-|)hicc  and 
eagerly  advanced  to  him. 

"  You  have  been  a  true  friend  to  me  and  a 
true  comrade  to  Couphind,"  she  whispered,  hur- 
riedly; "and  if  I  live  you  shall  have  proof  of 
my  gratitude." 

"All  rJKlit,  ma'am  ;  sure  he  would  have  done 
the  same  for  me  if  I  had  been  as  lucky  as  him. 
You  can  see  him  in  safety  now.  The  boys  won't 
be  back  for  an  hour  anyhow — I'm  going  to  give 
them  a  walk  for  the  benefit  of  their  health." 

Chuckling  with  satisfaction  at  what  he  had 
done,  Ryan  saluted  the  lady,  and  marched  off 
in  the  track  of  his  men. 

She  listened  to  the  fading  sound  of  his  foot- 
steps ;  then  passed  out  to  the  terrace  and  scan- 
ned the  scene  before  her  with  eager  eyes.  The 
moonlight  enabled  her  to  distinguish  objects 
clearly  for  some  distance,  although  many  black 
and  fantastic  shadows  intervened.  The  wind 
was  hushed  ;  she  still  heard  in  the  distance  the 
tramp  of  feet  and  the  sound  of  voices  ;  but  Mal- 
colm made  no  sign  of  being  near. 

She  began  to  think  that  he  had  retreated 
from  the  place  when  the  soldiers  had  entered 
the  house  ;  or  that  he  might  be  hiding  in  some 
nook  from  which  he  had  not  observed  their  de- 
l)arture. 

She  stood  with  the  moonlight  streaming  upon 
her,  hoping  that  he  would  see  her  and  approach. 
She  thought  of  calling  to  him  —  checked  the 
impulse  lest  others  should  hear,  and  at  last 
yielded  to  it. 

"  JIalcolm,"  she  called,  timidly — then  loud- 
er, as  there  was  no  response — "Malcolm." 

Out  from  the  shadow  of  a  projecting  portion 
of  the  building  a  man  advanced  slowly. 

Her  heart  bounded  with  passionate  joy  and 
fear.  lie  was  there — safe,  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  least. 

"  In — in  I"  slie  whi^ipcrcd,  excitedly. 

He  entered  the  chamber,  not  uttering  a 
word,  and  obeying  her  with  something  of  the 
bearing  of  an  automaton  in  his  movements. 

She  closed  the  window,  and  drew  the  curtains 
with  nervous  haste. 

Ilis  clothes  were  disarranged;  he  was  hat- 
less,  his  hair  disheveled,  and  his  visage  hag- 
gard. He  looked  fatigued — there  was  not  the 
slightest  buoyancy  in  his  step,  not  a  gleam  of 
hope  or  pleasure  in  his  eyes.  He  seated  him- 
self— or  rather  he  dropped  on  a  chair  by  the  ta- 
ble— it  was  the  same  which  she  had  occupied 
when  attempting  to  write  to  Strang.  He 
breathed  heavily,  and  he  did  not  speak  yet.  He 
was  like  one  so  utterly  exhausted,  that  he  was 
indifferent  to  every  thing  around  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A    URIDAL    GIFT. 

RfT  she  turned  to  him  quickly,  her  eyes  glis- 
tening with  bright  tears,  and  her  hf>avt  quiver- 
ing with  the  complex  emotions  which  tiieir  po- 
sition inspired. 

"This  is  a  bitter  meeting,  Malcolm,"  she 
said,  agitatedly,  "  and  yet  I  am  so  full  of  joy  at 
the  escape  you  have  had  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  tremble  most  at  your 
coming." 

A  pause — he  did  not  look  up,  and  presently, 
in  a  husky  but  deliberate  tone,  he  spoke. 

"You  requested  me,  madam,  to  attend  you 
here.  I  have  come,  and  I  await  the  explana- 
tion which  I  presume  you  intend  to  give  me. 
Doubtless  the  explanation  will  transform  the 
crudest  treachery  into  the  most  loyal  devo- 
tion." 

She  regarded  him  bewilderedly. 

"Is  that  a  taunt  or  a  jest? — No  matter,  I 
have  not  time  to  answer  it  now,  for  you  must 
not  stay  here  a  moment  longer  than  to  say 
good-bye." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  he  said  coldly,  his  fingers  play- 
ing with  a  scrap  of  paper,  upon  which  his  eyes 
were  fixed. 

"When  I  sent  for  you  I  did  not  know  that 
orders  had  been  given  for  your  arrest ;  and  that, 
in  asking  you  to  come  to  this  place,  I  was,  in 
my  blindness,  drawing  you  toward  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  my  plans  for  your  safety." 

His  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  paper,  and 
there  was  a  curious  accent  of  mockery  in  his 
voice. 

"Arc  you  quite  sure  that  you  did  not  know 
you  were  drawing  me  toward  destruction  ?" 

' '  How  could  I  have  known  and  sent  for  you  ?" 
she  answered,  warmly,  her  bewilderment  at  his 
strange  humor  increasing.  "As  soon  as  I  dis- 
covered the  danger,  I  dispatched  a  faithful  friend 
to  meet  you  and  prevent  you  coming." 

"It  was  by  your  direction  then  that  Captain 
Spence  and  his  men  attempted  to  arrest  me?" 

"  It  was  by  my  direction  that  they  attempted 
to  prevent  you  approaching  the  general's  quar- 
ters." 

He  laughed,  low  and  bitterly. 

"I  suspected  as  much,"  he  said,  sarcastically. 
''  But  you  see  I  have  eluded  them,  and,  so  far, 
escaped  the  kindly  office  which  you  had  com- 
missioned them  to  undertake  for  me.  Your  ex- 
planation promises  to  be  interesting."' 

She  drew  back,  amazed  and  pained  by  the 
suspicion  which  his  words  indicated,  and  yet 
unable  to  believe  him  capable  of  entertaining  it. 
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'•  That  is  a  taunt,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  Can 
it  be  that  you  do  not  understand  my  position 
yet?  Can  it  be  that  throughout  the  hours 
^Yl^ch  have  passed  since  morning — weary  hours 
of  anguish  and  suspense  to  me — no  memory  of 
the  past  has  roused  you  to  a  sense  of  the  wrong 
you  do  me  ?     Arc  you  still  blind  ?" 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  crushing  in  his  hand  the 
paper  he  had  been  so  fixedly  examining.  His 
eves  were  bright  and  fierce,  his  face  flushed 
with  the  passion  which  he  still  endeavored  to 
control. 

"  No,  by  Heaven,  my  eyes  are  opened  wide 
at  last,"  he  retorted,  in  a  hoarse  undertone; 
"and  I  see  you  as  you  are — a  false  wife  and  a 
perjured  woman." 

She  did  not  turn  upon  him  with  indignation  ; 
she  was  too  full  of  grief  that  he  should  have  so 
little  faith  and  understand  her  so  ill.  Tlie  tears 
started  to  her  eyes,  and  she  sobbed  in  answer- 
ing him, 

"Ah,  Malcolm,  you  deprive  me  of  what  lit- 
tle courage  yet  remains  to  me." 

"What  courage?  Is  it  the  courage  to  be- 
tray me  that  fails  you  ?" 

That  stung  her  to  the  quick,  and  she  looked 
at  him  angrily. 

"  Dare  you  say  that  ?" 

"I  dare  to  repeat  it,"  he  v.ent  on,  passion 
rising  beyond  all  control.  "Is  it  the  courage 
to  betr.ny  me  that  you  fear  to  lose  ?  Peace, 
woman,  your  quivering  lips  proclaim  the  lie 
that  you  would  utter.  When  you  bade  me 
come  here  to  learn  the  truth  of  all  that  seemed 
so  strange  to  me,  I  shuddered  in  my  soul  at  the 
thought  of  the  cruel  wrong  I  had  done  you — " 

"  Think  of  that  now !  if  you  have  ever  loved 
me." 

"Loved  you?  Great  Heaven,  how  I  loved 
yon !  So  well  that  I  was  content  to  be  befool- 
ed by  your  shallow  artifices.  So  well,  that  I 
was  content  to  believe  any  thing — to  deny  the 
testimony  of  my  own  eyes,  my  own  ears — ay, 
of  reason  itself,  rather  than  believe  you  false. 
And  you  knew  that;  you  calculated  that  my 
love  would  be  your  best  ally  in  cheating  me.  I 
came  here  reckless  of  life,  reckless  of  the  pledge 
I  had  given  the  general  not  to  quit  the  camp 
again.  I  came  to  find  that  the  rendezvous  you 
had  given  me  was  another  trap  to  insure  my 
capture  and  speedy  death.  I  came  to  find  that 
at  the  moment  when  you  thought  my  fate  was 
sealed  you  were  writing  a  triumphant  love-let- 
ter to  your  accomplice,  Strang." 


phant  had  surmised.  She  started  at  sight  of  it, 
comprehending  what  a  fatal  proof  it  seemed  to 
aiibrd  of  the  truth  of  his  suspicions  and  of  her 
falsehood.  She  pitied  him  and  blamed  herself 
when  she  recognized  the  distorted  view  of  her 
conduct  which  circumstances  presented  to  him. 
But  the  recognition  filled  her  with  utter  de- 
spondency ;  and  so  she  only  sobbed, 

"Oh,  Heaven  forgive  you!" 

He  went  on,  still  more  firmly  convinced  of 
her  guilt  by  her  hesitation.  He  spoke  with  the 
bitterness  of  one  who  has  thrown  away  his  last 
interest  in  life,  and  who  is  reckless  as  to  what 
may  befall  him. 

"What  was  to  follow  this  pretty  introduc- 
tion?" he  said,  pointing  mockingly  at  the  few 
unlucky  words  she  had  written.  "Shall  I  fill 
up  the  blank  which  my  inopportune  amval 
made  in  this  tender  billet  ?  Tiiis  was  no  doubt 
the  purport  of  what  you  were  to  write :  '  My 
dear  Colonel  Strang, — Every  obstacle  to  our 
union  being  removed  by  the  execution  of  the 
impertinent  person  you  had  the  misfoi'tune  to 
encounter  this  morning,  the  ceremony  may  pro- 
ceed without  delay.'  Is  not  that  the  proposed 
continuation  ?  Sit  down,  madam  ;  sit  down 
and  finish  the  letter.  Pray  do  not  allow  my 
presence  to  interrupt  you." 

Her  eyes  rested  upon  him  in  wondering  pity. 

"And  you  can  think  these  cruel  thoughts  of 
me?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Thoughts,  madam  !  It  is  not  thoughts  I 
argue  by,  but  acts.  Oh,  if  there  were  any  doubt 
on  which  to  rest  a  hope,  my  love  would  even 
now  greedily  seize  it,  and  magnifj"^  it  to  a  mount- 
ain's bulk.  But  there  is  none,  there  is  none. 
A  moment  ago  some  one  fired  from  this  window; 
was  the  bullet  meant  for  me  or  my  pursuers  ?" 

"Merciful  Powers  !" 

"  Be  silent,  for  I  read  your  sin  in  every  look. 
I  hear  it  in  every  tone  of  your  voice,  that  was 
once  so  pure  and  gracious  to  my  ears.  Oh,  wom- 
an, your  guilt  stands  out  so  clear  before  me  that 
I  scorn  myself  for  loving  you." 

He  tore  the  paper  into  fragments,  and  scat- 
tered them  on  the  floor. 

"This  is  the  hardest  blow  of  all,"  slie  said, 
with  the  strange  comjiosure  of  des])air.  "But 
you  sufl'er — ay,  you  must  be  suffering  very  bit- 
terly, or  you  could  not  have  spoken  so,  and — I 
pity  you.  Think  of  me  what  you  will,  but  at 
least  secure  your  own  safety.  Go  now.  You 
can  still  escape  by  the  garden.  The  sergeant 
on  guard  is  your  friend,  and  he  will  permit  you 


He  thrust  before  her  eyes  the  paper  on  which  i  to  pass.  In  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  you  will 
she  had  begun  to  address  the  colonel,  but  with  j  find  horses  waiting.  Speed  to  the  coast,  and 
a  vcrj-  difierent  purpose  from  that  which  Oli- !  cross  to  Holland.     Then  you  will  at  least  be- 
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lieve  that  I  have  not  sought  your  life.     Go    from  his  immediate  peril,  trusting  to  the  future 
without  another  word ;  stay  another  moment    to  reveal  the  truth. 


and  it  will  he  too  late." 

"I understand, "he replied  mockingly  ;  ''you 
expect  tlie  valiant  bridegroom  here,  and  wish 
me  out  of  the  way.  I  am  .sorry  that  my  pres- 
ence should   be  inconvenient.     But  whv  dis- 


She  saw  his  movement,  and  threw  herself 
between  him  and  the  door.  Then,  in  a  voice 
in  which  the  tones  of  appeal  and  command 
were  piteously  mingled,  she  cried, 

'•There  is  still  time  for  you  to  escape — you 


tress  yourself?     Colonel  fStrang  will  soon  re-  shall  not  pass  this  way." 

lieve  you   of  my   importunities.     What  have        "Stand    aside,"  he    repeated;   "you    have 

you  to  fear  from  me — I  who  am  dead  ? — I  who  made  a  mockery  of  my  love,  but  you  shall  not 

am  only  the  spectre  of  myself?     What  right  balk  my  vengeance." 


have  I  among  the   living  ?     Do   not   trouble 
yourself  on  my  account,  madam  ;  I  shall  return 


And  he  attempted  to  force  her  from  the  door. 
"Oh,  I  can  bear  no  more,"  she  exclaimed, 


to  my  grave   presently.     This  ugly  skeleton    passionately.     "  Have,  then,  your   vengeance 
shall  be  thrust  out  of  sight,  and  you  shall  be    to  the  full;  but  (irst  I  shall  have  mine." 


at  peace,  if  you   can,  as  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Strang." 


"Yours?" 

He  paused,  struck  by  her  words  and  man- 


"Have  yon  no  pity?' she  murmured,  dis-    ner,  but  prepared  for  some  transparent  excuse. 


tractedly.      "You  are  killing  me.' 


The  attempt  to  stop  him  on  the  way  to  the  as- 


Neither  observed  that  the  curtains   of  the    signation  she  had  given  him,  and  the  discovery 
window  behind  them  parted,  and  a  man  looked    of  the  paper  addressed  to  Strang,  hud  so  en- 


in  upon  them,  watched  their  actions  for  several 
instants,  and  then  withdrew. 

"I  came  to  kill  you,"  Oliphant  said,  fiercely. 
"  But  I  will  not  lift  a  hand  against  you.  I  will 
not  strike  you  to  the  earth,  as  in  my  frenzy  I 
am  tempted  to  do.  Ko,  no,  madam ;  your 
marriage  shall  go  fon\'ard  ;  and  I  am  here  to 
make  you  the  first  bridal  gift — it  is  my  life." 

"  Oh,  you  are  madl'she  cried;  "you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  saying.  Be  merciful 
to  yourself,  and  do  not  speak  so  loud.  You 
will  be  overheard." 

But  he  went  on,  louder  than  ever,  regard- 
less of  even-  consequence. 

"  If  you  have  any  heart,  I  will  wring  it  with 
agony ;  I  will  fasten  my  memory  on  your  soul 
as  a  curse  that  will  drag  you  downward  until 
you  shall  find  no  hope  in  heaven  or  earth.  My 
bridal  gift  shall  be  the  memory  of  one  who 
sacrificed  honor,  ambition  —  every  thing  for 
your  sake,  and  who  died  to  save  you  from  a 
crime.  Farewell,  madam.  I  go  now  to  sur- 
render Malcolm  Oliphant,  your  husband,  to 
General  Kerr." 

He  crossed  to  one  of  the  doors,  knowing 
that  he  would  easily  find  some  of  the  attend- 
ants to  conduct  him  to  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
eral. 

She  was  driven  almost  frantic  by  the  revela- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  vengeance  he  had  devised. 


tirely  extinguished  all  the  doubt,  which  had 
grown  on  him  in  the  camp,  of  the  truth  of  his 
suspicions,  that  he  viewed  her  every  act  and 
word  through  the  distorted  medium  of  his  own 
fi-enzy. 

"Ay,  mine,"  she  said,  with  all  the  dignity 
of  one  who,  for  another's  sake,  has  suH'ered 
much  wrong,  and  who  is  roused  at  last  in  her 
own  defense.  She  was  reckless  now  as  him- 
self of  the  ruin  of  her  plans  for  his  safety.  "  I 
will  tear  the  hideous  scales  of  jealousy  from 
your  eyes,  and  show  you  the  truth — that  will 
be  my  vengeance  1" 

"  I  shall  welcome  all  the  pain  it  may  inflict," 
he  said,  drawing  back  a  pace. 

"You  talk  to  me  of  your  love — your  sufler- 
ing,"  she  exclaimed.  "Have  you  forgotten 
mine?  I  braved  a  father's  curse  because  I 
loved  you.  I  came  with  you  to  a  land  which 
held  only  the  saddest  memories  for  me,  because 
I  loved  you.  I  have  remained  here  where 
every  generous  sentiment  of  my  nature  is  daily 
outraged ;  I  have  remained  here  in  hourly  ter- 
ror for  the  safety  of  all  who  are  dear  to  me, 
when  I  was  free  to  depart  and  find  a  peaceful 
home  elsewhere." 

"  Would  that  you  had  done  so,"  he  said,  bit- 
terly, but  watching  her  with  growing  interest 
in  her  words. 

"  I  have  overcome  a  woman's  fears — Heaven 


She  was  still  anxious  to  save  him,  believing  that  help  me,  almost  a  woman's  modesty,"  she  went 
when  the  opportunity  arrived  for  her  to  explain  ,  on,  her  eyes  flashing  and  lips  quivering  with 
he  would  repent  all  that  he  had  said.  She  emotion ;  "I  have  risked  reputation  —  every 
would  have  explained  now,  but  moments  were  ,  thing  a  woman  holds  precious — submitted  to 
so  precious,  and  he  had  already  misspent  too  '  a  thousand  humiliations  of  pride  and  self-re- 
many.     She  thought  only  of  getting  him  away    spect — and  all  because  I  loved  you.     I  have 
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lived  with  a  lie  upon  my  name,  and  misery  on 
every  hand;  and  all  for  you  I  For  you,  who 
come  to  me  now,  mad  with  suspicions  that  are 
unworthy  of  you  and  dishonor  me.  For  you, 
whose  ingratitude  has  cut  more  keenly  at  my 
heart  than  all  the  combined  sorrows  of  the  year 
gone  by.  For  you,  whose  weakness  shames 
my  love." 

He  listened,  with  the  blood  tingling  through 
his  veins,  and  pulse  throbbing  violently.  He 
had  noted  the  changes  of  her  voice  and  ex- 
pression ;  he  had  seen  the  woman  who  a  mo- 
ment before  had  been  trembling  with  anxious 
fears — fears  which  he  had  so  entirely  misap- 
prehended— transformed  by  the  consciousness 
of  her  truth  into  a  queen  rebuking  a  rebellious 
subject.   There  was  truth  in  every  tone  and  look. 

"Can  this  be  true?"  he  faltered,  in  a  chok- 
ing whisper. 

"If  it  were  false,  why  do  I  not  beg  you  to 
stay  here  and  meet  certain  death  ?  If  it  were 
false,  why  have  I  endured  your  reproaches, 
•while  every  nerve  quivered  with  indignation  at 
the  unmerited  shame  you  heaped  upon  me? 
If  it  were  false,  why  am  I  so  wretched  and  so 
desperate  now  ?" 

"But  this  marriage  with  Strang — that  let- 
ter?" 

"All  a  trick  to  gain  time  for  our  escape." 

He  stood  like  one  thunder-stricken — speech- 
less and  motionless.  The  words  echoed  and 
re-echoed  in  bis  brain,  and  all  the  miserable 
suspicions  which  had  blinded  and  maddened 
him  appeared  in  their  true  light. 

"  Margaret,  Margaret,"  he  cried,  passionate- 
ly, "the  scales  have  indeed  fallen  from  my 
eyes,  and  I  see  my  own  unworthiness  and  your 
great  truth.  Oh  I  stoop  a  little  in  your  just 
wrath  and  pity  me — pity  me,  if  you  can  not  for- 
give me." 

She  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  smiling 
sadly  through  her  tears. 

"Ay,  Malcolm,  I  pity  you,  because  I  know 
how  you  have  suffered  ;  and  I  can  forgive  you, 
because  I  love  you." 

The  curtains  parted  from  the  terrace  win- 
dow, and  Colonel  Strang  stealthily  entered, 
looming  like  an  evil  shadow  over  the  reunited 
husband  and  wife. 


CHAPTER  XXXVir. 

A    GAME   AT    HAZARD. 

They  were  too  intensely  absorbed  by  the 
gladness  of  the  reconciliation  to  be  conscious 
of  the  shadow  that  lowered  over  them. 


In  the  first  moments  of  bewildering  joy,  he 
saw  nothing  but  the  bright  face  that  was  so  full 
of  love  and  mercy ;  he  heard  nothing  but  the 
dear  voice  which  had  just  pronounced  his  par- 
don for  the  great  wrong  he  had  done  her.  In 
his  bitterness  he  had  declared  himself  ready  to 
welcome  any  pain  which  the  proof  of  her  fidel- 
ity might  bring ;  and  he  did  welcome  it — but 
it  was  more  difficult  to  acknowledge  her  for- 
giveness in  proper  spirit.  It  was  more  than  he 
had  dared  to  hope  for,  more  than  he  had  de- 
served. She  was  so  good,  so  true,  so  merciful, 
that  he  became  in  his  own  eyes  the  more  un- 
worthy of  her  love.  He  was  humbled,  and  yet 
grateful  for  his  humiliation. 

She,  looking  at  his  face,  which  had  been  a 
little  while  ago  so  haggard  and  so  full  of  bitter 
anguish — seeing  it  now  aflame  with  admiration 
and  delight,  was  too  happy  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  happiness  she  inspired  to  think  cf  any 
thing  else.  She  forgot  the  impending  doom, 
she  forgot  how  every  moment  brought  it  near- 
er to  them,  and  she  surrendered  herself  to  the 
brief  space  of  pleasure  which  was  permitted 
them. 

"Forgiven  I — my  own  darling,"  he  muttered 
huskily,  holding  her  hands  and  gazing  at  her 
yearningly,  but  hesitating  to  embrace  her. 

She  withdrew  her  hands  and  clasped  them 
round  his  neck — then  with  a  passionate  cry  he 
folded  her  in  his  arms  —  all  insensible  to  the 
evil  eyes  that  were  observing  them, 

"I  must  live  now  —  I  must  live  for  you, 
wife,"  he  whispered,  his  voice  shaking  with 
emotion.  "Oli,  what  a  miserable,  blind  fool 
I  must  have  been — and  you  forgive  me!  I  will 
atone  for  it  all  yet — we  shall  escape  together, 
and — " 

But  while  he  was  speaking — while  he  was 
speculating  upon  the  future,  that  was  to  be  all 
the  brighter  for  the  darkness  of  the  past — she 
saw  Strang,  and  understood  how  vain  their 
hopes  would  prove.  The  opportunity  for  es- 
cape had  been  permitted  to  pass. 

"Hush,"  she  whispered,  quickly,  "it  is  too 
late — Colonel  Strang  is  here." 

Oliphant  made  a  quick  movement  as  if  to 
advance  upon  the  man  at  once,  but  she,  grasp- 
ing his  hand  warningly,  stood  before  him,  turn- 
ing her  face  to  the  colonel,  who  was  slowly  ap- 
proaching. 

Strang  had  arrived  on  the  terrace  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  his  compact  with  Stra- 
throy  ;  various  circumstances  rendered  it  more 
dangerous  for  him  to  break  faith  with  the  Jac- 
obite than  to  keep  it.  He  found  the  sentinels 
already  removed,  and  the  cord  dangling  from 
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the  prisoner's  window  indicated  that  he  had  al- 
ready cfVccted  the  descent.  Anxious  to  assure 
liimself  of  his  cscajie  or  to  learn  his  fate,  the 
colonel  had  hastily  reconnoitred  tlie  ground, 
nnd,  in  doing  so,  looked  in  upon  tlic  strange 
scene  wliidi  was  being  enacted  in  the  general's 
room. 

He  thought  no  more  about  Strathroy.  lie 
withdrew  stealthily,  and  after  a  brief  absence 
— during  whicli  he  made  various  important  ar- 
rangements—  he  returned,  tliis  time  with  the 
intention  of  making  his  presence  known. 

When  Lady  Oliphant  recognized  him,  he 
saluted  her  calmly,  without  betraying  in  ex- 
pression or  manner  any  degree  of  suspicion  or 
rage.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  observed  noth- 
ing, and  advanced  with  the  air  of  one  who  an- 
ticipates a  welcome. 

"  You  are  engaged,  madam,"  he  said,  with 
assumed  carelessness,  "and  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
terrupt you." 

"You  are  too  considerate,  sir,"  she  answer- 
ed, dryly,  and  bowing  coldly.  "  Have  you  come 
to  seek  me  ?" 

"  I  have  come  to  serve  you,  madam." 

Oliphant  moved  again,  and  she  restrained 
him  while  addressing  the  colonel  with  studied 
courtesy. 

"I  am  your  debtor,  sir,  for  your  inten- 
tions. In  what  manner  do  you  propose  to 
serve  me  ?" 

"  By  claiming  the  fulfillment  of  your  prom- 
ise," he  answered,  slowly.  '•!  shall  not  ask 
you  now  for  any  explanation  of  what  I  have 
accidentally  observed.  Doubtless  this  fellow- 
has  forced  himself  into  your  presence." 

"You  arc  wrong,  sir;  he  is  here  by  my  re- 
quest." 

She  spoke  with  dignity  and  perfect  self-pos- 
session. Oliphant  was  perplexed  by  her  con- 
duct— he  could  not  even  guess  what  she  meant 
to  do. 

Strang  raised  his  hand  deprecatingly,  and 
there  was  an  expression  of  commiseration  on 
his  dark  visage  which  was  more  unendurable 
than  any  display  of  rage  would  have  been. 

"  I  beseech  you,  reserve  ex])lanation  for  an- 
other time,"  he  said,  with  the  bearing  of  one 
w  ho  willingly  sacrifices  his  own  rights  for  the 
advantage  of  another  ;  "  at  this  moment  your 
peril  is  too  imminent  for  me  to  listen  to  it." 

She  bowed  with  mock  respect. 

"You  are  too  gracious." 

"  Your  presence  would  make  the  meanest 
churl  so,"  he  retorted,  in  a  tone  of  respectful 
gallantry  that  galled  Oliphant  and  increased 
the  difficulty  he  felt  in  restraining  himself. 


"Is  it  in  bandying  compliments  that  you  are 
to  serve  me  ?"  she  queried,  still  politely. 

"Not  wholly.     Your  father  has  escaped — " 

"  Escaped  I"  she  cried,  with  fervent  joy,  and 
clasjiing  her  hands — "thank  Heaven  1" 

The  colonel  sneered. 

"Your  gratitude  does  honor  to  your  filial 
affection,  madam,  but  it  is  treasonable." 

"  He  is  my  father — I  do  not  care  w  hether  it 
be  treason  to  rejoice  at  his  safety  or  not." 

"I  fear  your  rejoicing  may  increase  tlie  dif- 
ficulties of  your  position." 

"Is  it  a  crime,  then,  to  be  glad  that  my  fa- 
ther has  eluded  tlie  merciless  foes  who  would 
have  murdered  him  ?"  she  asked,  tauntingly, 
and  yet  with  a  show  of  humility. 

"  It  is  a  crime  to  speak  as  you  are  doing. 
Be  careful,  madam,  be  careful,  I  implore  you. 
You  are  suspected  to  be  an  accomplice  of  the 
rebels  who  have  enabled  him  to  escape,  and 
your  life  "will  be  the  forfeit.  You  must  go 
with  me  at  once.  I  have  horses  ready  at  the 
foot  of  the  avenue.  I  can  guide  you  through 
the  lines  with  little  hinderance,  and  to-morrow 
you  will  be  in  a  place  of  safety  with  me." 

If  the  man  had  been  already  assured  of 
Coupland's  identity  with  Oliphant,  and  had 
been  maliciously  desirous  of  wounding  him 
while  goading  him  into  a  self-denunciation,  he 
could  not  have  discovered  a  better  course  than 
the  one  he  adopted. 

The  cool  familiarity  of  his  tone,  the  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  direct  and  even  control  the 
lady's  movements,  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
Every  word  and  look  was  a  blow  which  he  had 
no  means  of  retaliating ;  for  the  necessity  to 
maintain  his  disguise  became  the  more  imper- 
ative as  Strang's  suspicion  became  the  more 
evident. 

"And  I  must  listen  to  this,"  he  groaned  in- 
wardly ;  but  he  still  contrived  to  remain  silent. 

The  colonel  waited  for  her  response,  with  ap- 
parent confidence  that  it  would  be  a  ready  as- 
sent to  fly  with  him. 

"  With  you?"'  was  her  resolute  answer.  "I 
will  not  go." 

The  colonel's  eyes  twinkled  viciously ;  but 
he  still  spoke  with  a  degree  of  persuasion  in 
his  tone. 

"  Will  not  ?  You  forget,  madam,  to-morrow 
is  our  appointed  marriage-d.iy.  That  should 
give  me  some  authority  in  addressing  you,  even 
if  the  fear  for  your  own  safety  has  no  influence 
with  you.  Come,  madam,  be  wise  in  time,  and 
go  with  me  at  once." 

"I  have  deceived  you,  sir,"  she  said,  frank- 
ly ;   '•  and  I  have  already  repented  the  deceit. 
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I  never  meant  to  fulfill  the  promise  which  vou  ' 
wrung  from  me  by  threats  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to  defy." 

The  colonel  frowned  ;  his  voice  became  hard 
and  threatening. 

"  If  you  remain,  it  will  be  to  perish  with  the 
knave  who  is  by  your  side.  Choose,  madam, 
choose — safety  with  me  or  death  witii  him." 

"Margaret!"  exclaimed  Oliphant,  watching 
her  intently. 

She  smiled  resignedly,  then  placed  her  hand 
in  his,  and  looked  straight  in  Strang's  face.         i 

'•  I  have  chosen — death  with  him,"  she  an- 
swered  steadily.  ] 

"My  own  brave  wife  I"  murmured  the  hus- 
band, clasping  her  hand  passionately.  ^ 

The  colonel  drew  back,  pallid  with  rage  and  , 
humiliation — rage,  that  at  the  last  moment  the 
prize  he  had  accounted  won  was  snatched  from 
his  grasp ;  and  humiliation  that  he  who  had 
been  regarded  as  an  adept  in  intrigue  of  every 
sort  should  have  permitted  himself  to  be  so  ut-  | 
terly  befooled  by  a  woman.  Despite  his  fierce 
chagrin,  there  was  mingled  with  his  emotions 
an  element  of  admiration  for  the  wife  who  had 
fought  so  bravely,  and  who  submitted  to  fate 
so  calmly  for  love's  sake.  His  loss  appeared 
the  greater.  He  felt  that  he  might  have  been 
a  better  man  than  he  was,  if  she  had  only  cared 
for  him. 

"I  understand  you  now,  madam,"  he  said, 
harshly  ,•  "  your  promise  to  me  was  a  trick. 
My  devotion,  my  fidelity,  you  have  played  with 
and  scorned ;  you  shall  learn  presently  what 
my  hate  can  do.' 

He  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  apartment. 

But  Oliphant,  breaking  from  his  wife's  grasp, 
sprung  after  him. 

"  Stay,  sir !"  he  cried,  hotly,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment forgetting  all  caution.  "  You  have  dared 
to  insult  this  lady,  and,  by  Heaven,  you  shall 
answer  for  it  to  me  I" 

Strang  turned  and  examined  the  speaker 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  peculiar  smile  upon 
his  sallow  visage. 

"  To  you  ?"  he  said,  superciliously  ;  "  I  shall 
know  the  right  yon  have  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation before  I  give  it." 

"According  to  your  own  account  there  is 
little  time  to  spare,  and  I  shall  have  no  oppor- 
tunity save  the  present  of  demanding  your 
apolog}-.  But  you  shall  know  my  right ;  it  is 
that  of—" 

She  clutched  his  arm,  interrupting  him. 

"  For  my  sake — not  yet." 

He  hesitated — it  was  difficult  to  comply  with 


her  request ;  but  to  refuse  would  be  only  to  in- 
crease the  danger  of  both,  and  to  gratify  Strang 
by  the  confession  he  desired  to  obtain. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  said,  with  momentary 
aw  kwardness  ;  and  facing  the  colonel  again — 
"My  right  is  that  of  a — friend.  Will  that  sat- 
isfy you?  It  must.  Now,  Colonel  Strang,  will 
you  do  me  the  honor  to  descend  to  my  level — 
you  can  not  lift  me  to  yours — and  try  whether 
or  not  that  sword  can  sene  you  at  a  pinch." 

"A  duel?" — with  a  contemptuous  laugh  that 
was  ill  to  bear.  "You  are  heated,  sir,  and  do 
not  understand  the  absurdity  of  your  demand." 
"Why  not  a  duel?"  retorted  Oliphant,  with 
forced  calmness ;  "  we  are  rivals,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  of  arranging  our  difliculties." 

"You  are  mistaken — there  are  other  ways 
of  arranging  this  difficulty." 

"I  will  compel  you  to  adopt  my  view  of  it, 
if  there  is  a  drop  of  honest  blood  in  your 
veins." 

"Indeed I"  he  said,  sneeringly. 

Oliphant  walked  close  up  to  him,  so  that  his 

hand  might  have  been  laid  on  Strang's  shoulder. 

"  Colonel  Strang,  as  an  officer  of  the  king,  I 

salute  your  authority,"  he  said  deliberately; 

"  as  a  man,  I  say  you  are  a  coward." 

The  colonel  started  at  the   taunt,  and  the 

blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks.     His  sarcastic 

self-possession  was  disturbed  at  last.     He  hated 

the  man  so  thoroughly,  he  felt  that  he  had  lost 

so  much  on  his  account,  that  the  blow  fell  with 

double  weight.     lie   was  no  coward,  and  he 

would  have  liked  to  take  vengeance  there  and 

then ;  but  he  had  restrained  himself  thus  far, 

and  was  trying  to  do  so  still,  knowing  that  his 

spite  would  obtain  fuller  satisfaction  by  leaving 

!  Oliphant   or  Coupland  to   a  public  execution 

I  than  by  striking  him  with  his  own  hand.     But 

'  the  taunt  stung  him,  and  with  clenched  teeth 

he  retorted, 

j      "  You  dare — " 

I  He  was  interrupted  by  the  same  shai-p,  de- 
liberate voice  as  before. 

:  "Colonel  Strang,  as  an  ofiicer  of  the  king,  I 
respect  your  position  ;  as  a  man,  I  say  you  are 
a  villain — so  base  that  you  could  not  respect 
the  misfortunes  of  a  lady — so  base  that  no 
words  of  scorn  can  hurt  you.  But  the  meanest 
brute  must  turn  or  fly  when  it  is  kicked." 

With  the  words  he  struck  the  colonel  in  the 
face  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

"Ruffian!"  growled  Strang,  leveling  at  the 
offender's  breast  a  pistol   which   would  have 
'  promptly  decided  the  whole  question. 
i      But    Lady   Oliphant    was    watching;     she 
sprang  between  them,  shielding  her  husband. 
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"Me  first!"  she  cried. 

Strang  remained  an  instant  irresolute  wheth- 
er or  not  to  thrust  her  aside  and  complete  bis 
jiurposc.  He  changed  his  mind,  quietly  re- 
turned the  weapon  to  its  place,  and  bowed 
coldly  to  her  ladyship.  , 

But  while  he  was  doing  so,  Oliphant  had 
drawn  her  behind  him. 

"Where  two  men  have  to  settle  a  dispute 
which  involves  life," he  said,  hurriedly,  "a lady 
is  out  of  place.     Therefore  retire,  madam." 

He  spoke  too  resolutely  to  be  denied,  and 
she  drew  back  a  few  paces,  alarmed  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  new  phase  in  which  adversity  as- 
sailed her. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Oliphant,  addressing  Strang, 
"  I  await  your  answer." 

The  colonel  advanced  to  him,  and,  in  a 
fierce  undertone, 

"  I  will  kill  you." 

"  When  and  where  ?" 

"Now — here." 

And  he  led  the  way  out  to  the  terrace,  where 
they  were  encountered  by  Sergeant  Kyan  and 
Corporal  Hodge,  who  saluted  their  ofiicer  and 
drew  back,  as  if  to  allow  him  to  pass. 

But  Strang  halted,  and,  sword  in  hand,  turn- 
ed abruptly  to  Oliphant,  who  was  close  behind 
him,  expecting  that  they  were  to  seek  some 
quiet  nook  in  the  garden  to  arrange  their  af- 
fairs. He  was  consequently  somewhat  taken 
aback  when  the  colonel  said,  gruffly, 

"Are  you  ready?" 

"What,  here?" 

"  Yes,  here  ;  we  could  not  have  a  better  place 
for  our  purpose." 

The  moon  was  shining  full  upon  them,  and 
mingled  with  it  was  the  feeble  light  from  the 
open  window  of  the  room  they  had  just  quitted  ; 
their  shadows  lengthened  and  crossed  each  oth- 
er on  the  ground  ;  the  projections  of  the  build- 
ing, the  trees  and  shrubs  surrounded  them  with 
black  shades  ;  and  the  curious  stillness  of  the 
place  seemed  the  fitting  precursor  of  the  com- 
ing storm. 

Margaret,  half  hidden  by  the  hangings,  stood 
at  the  window,  silent,  helpless,  waiting. 

Oliphant  saw  that  in  this  choice  of  a  place 
Strang  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  his 
position  as  an  officer  forced  into  a  brawl  by  the 
necessity  of  defending  himself.  But  as  he  had 
resigned  all  thought  of  escape,  he  was  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  anticipate  Strang's  treach- 
ery. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  said,  coolly  ;  "but  I  must 
find  a  weapon.  Our  friends  here" — turning  to 
Eyan  and  Hodge — "will  perhaps  supply  me." 


There  was  no  answer.  Ryan  looked  in  be- 
wilderment from  his  comrade  to  his  colonel,  and 
felt  uncomfortable. 

Oliphant  proceeded  with  mocking  resj)cct. 

"The  colonel  does  me  the  honor  to  desire  to 
cross  swords  with  me,  and  he  wishes  you  to 
see  that  the  game  is  played  fairly  out  between 
us." 

"  Is  it  fight  here  ye  mean — in  the  general's 
own  quarters?"  shouted  Kyan,  more  astounded 
than  ever  at  the  aj)parent  madness  of  his  friend 
and  the  accjuiescent  silence  of  the  colonel. 
"Sure  it's  kilt  and  hung  we'll  be  altogether 
for  it." 

"The  colonel  will  see  to  your  safety;  it  is 
his  command,  and  you  must  obey  your  superior, 
Sergeant  Ryan.     Is  it  not  so,  colonel  ?" 

"I  am  waiting,"  was  the  response. 

"  You  hear ;  he  is  generous  ;  he  promises 
you  immunity  at  all  hazards  to  himself." 

"  But  what  the  divil  is  the  row  about  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  poor  sergeant,  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  the  sarcasms  of  Oliphant. 

"About  a  lady  whom  the  colonel  has  in- 
sulted." 

"  Oh,  bad  luck  to  it.  If  it's  a  lady's  case, 
sure  we  can't  say  no.  Here's  a  sword,  my  boy, 
and  now — fire  away." 

Oliphant  grasped  the  weapon  eagerly,  and, 
saluting  his  adversary,  spoke, 

"Now,  colonel,  I  am  at  your  service." 

Strang  had  remained  grim,  and  apparently 
impatient  for  the  signal  to  begin  work.  But 
he  was  also  closely  observant  of  every  movement 
made  by  Oliphant.  He  did  not  seem  to  heed 
the  presence  of  the  two  soldiers,  or  to  cast  his 
eyes  once  in  the  direction  of  her  ladyship,  so 
keen  was  his  watch.  He  was  thirsting  for  the 
man's  life ;  and  yet,  when  Oliphant  declared 
himself  ready,  the  colonel,  instead  of  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  begin  the  struggle,  coolly  re- 
sheathed  his  weapon,  to  the  amazement  of  ev- 
ery one  present. 

"I  have  changed  my  mind,"  he  said,  with 
the  utmost  coolness. 

"What?"'  thundered  the  other,  scornfully. 

"  I  will  not  fight  with  you,  sir." 

"  Will  not  ?" 

"No,  Sergeant  Coupland,  I  will  not  fight 
with  you  until  you  have  shown  me  that  the 
woman  is  worth  the  risk." 

"I  appeal  to  my  comrades — is  not  that  the 
excuse  of  a  coward  ?" 

The  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders  jiityingly. 

"I  have  no  doubt  vou  are  a  brave  fellow, 

Coupland,  although  you  are  at  present  insolent 

I  and  unrulv.     But  I  can  understand  that — know- 
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ing  Ecy  own  cliagrin  in  learning  how  this  wom- 
an has  made  a  fool  of  me." 

"I  appeal  to  my  comrades  again.  Are  not 
these  the  words  of  a  scoundrel  who  slanders  a 
helpless  woman,  and  fears  to  answer  for  his 
villainy?"' 

"I  appeal  to  these  men  also.  Look  yon, 
lads,  and  say  whether  I  am  not  acting  fairly  by 
this  fool.  "While  this  lady  is  under  promise  to 
become  my  wife,  she  coquettes  with  Captain 
Spence,  and  turns  the  brain  of  this  poor  fellow 
Coupland  by  her  deceit." 

"  It  is  a  lie,  comrades,  it  is  a  lie,"  shouted 
Oliphant,  writhing  under  the  pain  which  the 
false  words  gave  him. 

That  was  precisely  what  the  colonel  bargain- 
ed for,  and  it  pleased  him  greatly  ;  but  his  vic- 
tory was  not  complete  yet,  and  so,  with  an  ad- 
mirable appearance  of  sincerity, 

"Prove  to  me  that  it  is  false,  and  my  sword 
shall  answer  for  the  slander." 

The  torture  which  he  endured  at  the  shame 
thus  openly  cast  upon  his  wife  was  more  than 
his  prudence  or  sense  of  danger  could  with- 
stand. 

"I  will  prove  her  honest  even  to  your  foul 
mind.  Colonel  Strang,"  he  cried,  with  uncon- 
trollable passion.  '*  Listen,  comrades.  Captain 
Spence  is  the  lady's  friend,  and  I  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  honesty  of  their  friendship — I,  her 
husband,  Malcolm  Oliphant." 

The  light  of  a  malicious  triumph  overspread 
Strang's  countenance.  He  had  achieved  his 
purpose  at  last :  the  victory  was  as  complete  as 
had  been  his  humiliation.  There  was  no  shade 
of  mercy  or  pity  in  his  heart — only  the  fierce 
joy  of  triumph  in  the  moment  of  apparent  fail- 
ure. 

"It  is  for  this  I  have  been  waiting,"  he  mut- 
tered, making  a  movement  toward  the  end  of 
the  terrace. 

But  Lady  Oliphant  rushed  forward  and 
seized  him  by  the  arms  with  a  masculine  grip. 
Despair  and  hate  inspired  her  with  a  giant's 
strength. 

"Villain — you  drove  him  to  this.  But  you 
have  not  triumphed  yet.  Away,  Malcolm, 
away,  and  I  will  keep  this  fiend  back." 

"Arrest  him,  there!"  shouted  Strang,  and 
his  voice  rang  loud  and  discordant  like  a  harsh- 
sounding  trumpet. 

It  quickened  Oliphant  to  obey  the  injunction 
of  his  w  ife,  and  he  dashed  fonvard  toward  the 
garden,  Eyan  and  Hodge  making  no  movement 
to  stay  him.  But  he  was  confronted  by  a  dou- 
ble row  of  glittering  bayonets  which  formed  an 
impassable  barrier. 


He  wheeled  round  to  seek  any  passage  .^at 
might  have  been  left  unguarded  ;  but  there  was 
none  :  he  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  so*close- 
ly  that  he  seemed  to  stand  in  a  circle  of  bayo- 
nets. The  glittering  steel  flashed  in  his  eyes 
and  dazzled  him,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  see 
the  resolute  faces  behind,  and  the  fing'>  ' 
the  triggers.  "*(u 

He  stood  still,  gazing  hopelessly,  but  not 
dauntedly,  around  him  at  the  fatal  circle,  which 
had  formed  so  silently,  and  was  so  irresistible. 

"Trapped  —  betrayed  I"  he  muttered,  calm- 
ly ;  "escape  is  impossible." 

Colonel  Strang  had  not  made  an  idle  boast 
when  he  threatened  to  show  what  his  hate  could 
do.  He  had  laid  his  plans  carefully  and  with 
promptitude.  Soldiers  had  been  stationed,  by 
his  command,  at  every  point  at  which  an  at- 
tempt might  be  made  to  force  a  passage  ;  and 
at  the  appointed  word  thc-y  had  all  rushed  upon 
the  victim,  with  muskets  leveled,  and  having 
their  instructions  to  fire  if  he  endeavored  to 
break  through  their  ranks. 

He  understood  it  all  at  the  first  glance.  He 
still  held  the  sword  which  Ryan  had  placed  in 
his  hand  ;  but  to  have  used  it  would  have  been 
to  perish  in  dishonor,  like  one  who  feared  to 
confront  his  accusers. 

That  thought  would  not  have  been  enough 
to  restrain  him  in  the  heat  of  the  moment ; 
but  the  presence  of  his  wife  accomplished  what 
no  consideration  for  himself  would  have  done. 
He  could  not  subject  her  to  the  horrible  spec- 
tacle of  his  impalement. 

She  seemed  to  comprehend  the  thought  which 
checked  him,  and  throwing  herself  into  his  arms 
—  clinging  to  him  as  if  to  die  with  him  — she 
murmured, 

""We  are  lost,  Malcolm,  but  lost  together. 
They  can  not  part  us  now." 

"My  poor  wife  I"  he  moaned,  as  he  touched 
her  brow  with  his  lips. 

The  intensity  of  regret  which  his  tone  c.k- 
pressed  made  her  sob,  and  hide  her  face  upon 
his  shoulder. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

IN    DEFENSE. 

The  prisoner  was  conducted  to  the  guard- 
room, and  was  to  be  detained  tiierc  until  tlie 
general's  ]>leasure  should  be  made  known.  He 
gave  his  captors  no  trouble  ;  and  in  his  bear- 
ing there  was  that  perfect  resignation  which  is 
always  dignified. 

From  the  moment  of  his  surrender  he  dis- 
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f.  /ed  no  sign  of  discomposure,  except  when 
Margaret,  attempting  to  follow  liini,  was  forci- 
l)ly  prevented  by  the  colonel.  Then  he  had 
trembled  with  ])assion  and  the  mad  desire  to 
rush  upon  the  knave  and  strangle  him  on  the 
spot.  But  his  passion  subsided  when  he  saw 
<■  ilonel  step  aside  and  allow  her  to  pass 
.ito  the  house. 

"Since  I  may  not  go  with  him,"  she  liad 
said,  "I  shall  wait  for  the  general — from  him 
we  may  expect  justice,  and  1  may  obtain  pro- 
tection. At  least,  he  will  deal  with  us  honest- 
ly, and  not  on  the  dictates  of  private  malice." 

Without  a  word,  Strang  permitted  her  to 
pass  ;  his  regard  for  her  had  evoked  the  best 
and  worst  qualities  of  his  nature.  Satisfied  as 
he  was  with  his  triumph  and  the  prompt  ven- 
geance he  had  been  able  to  take  for  the  insult 
Oliphant  had  offered  him,  the  feeling  was  dash- 
ed by  something  akin  to  pain  in  the  knowledge 
that  it  cost  him  the  last  hope  of  winning  even 
a  kindly  place  in  her  memory.  lie  could  nev- 
er approach  her  again  save  as  her  recognized 
cruelest  foe.  That  thought  utterly  extinguisli- 
ed  whatever  good  was  in  the  man  ;  he  sought 
compensation  for  his  pain  in  pursuing,  with  un- 
merciful haste,  the  venomous  course  he  had  be- 
gun so  victoriously. 

He  was  eager  to  strike  the  last  blow ;  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  all  his 
liate  desired.  The  man  was  already  condemn- 
ed, and  immediate  execution  must  follow  his 
discovery  and  arrest.  With  bitter  chagrin,  he 
cursed  the  stupidity  which  had  made  him  fail 
to  identify  Oliphant  at  their  first  encounter  in 
the  camp  :  now  he  comprehended  the  vague 
notion  of  having  previously  seen  the  man  which 
had  haunted  him.  But  his  acquaintance  with 
Oliphant,  nearly  a  year  ago,  had  been  too  slight 
to  enable  him  to  penetrate  his  disguise  when 
they  met  under  such  peculiar  circumstances ; 
for  Strang  had  been  convinced  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  the  sloop  of  war  Sir  Mal- 
colm had  perished. 

Now  that  he  had  driven  the  man  to  reveal 
himself,  there  should  be  no  blunder  this  time. 
liy  cunningly  associating  Oliphant's  second 
breach  of  discipline,  and  his  appearance  at  this 
place,  with  the  escape  of  Strathroy,  the  colonel 
bargained  confidently  for  Kerr's  acquiescence 
in  prompt  and  decisive  measures. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  The  general  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  first  sentiment  of  crnel 
chagrin  at  the  intelligence  of  Strathroy's  es- 
cape. To  have  had  so  dangerous  a  foe  within 
his  grasp,  under  his  guard,  and  to  have  per- 
mitted him  to  elude  his  vigilance,  was  a  fault 
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which  he  knew  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  would 
not  regard  with  much  leniency.  Kerr  did  not 
view  his  own  conduct  with  any  clemency ;  he 
felt  that  he  had  committed  a  blunder,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  might  be  serious  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  That  Strathroy  had 
played  his  part  so  well  was  no  excuse  in  the 
general's  eyes  for  his  own  neglect  in  not  pla- 
cing him  in  irons  from  the  first  moment  of  ar- 
rest, for  he  had  been  suflicicntly  warned  of  the 
singular  powers  of  acting  possessed  by  the  Jac- 
obite. 

In  this  humor  the  general  was  not  likely  to 
deal  tenderly  with  the  oflTender  who  fell  into 
his  hands  immediately  after  the  inexjilicable 
disappearance  of  Strathroy ;  especially  when 
the  offender  happened  to  be  so  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  former  as  Oliphant — at  least 
in  the  popular  estimation — in  the  most  promi- 
nent of  his  crimes,  namely,  the  theft  of  the  dis- 
patches at  the  outset  of  this  sad  campaign. 

In  the  faint  hope  of  leaning  something  about 
the  earl,  he  resolved  to  examine  the  prisoner 
without  delay.  lie  peremptorily  refused  to 
give  Lady  Oliphant  audience  until  after  he  had 
satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  Strang's  singu- 
lar disclosure.  Her  earnest  entreat}',  how- 
ever, and  the  intercession  of  Dr.  Fairlie,  ob- 
tained for  her  permission  to  have  a  place  be- 
side her  husband  at  the  investigation. 

She  was  there  when  he  was  led  in  to  judg- 
ment;  but  the  room  had  a  very  difl['erent  as- 
pect now  from  that  which  it  had  presented 
when,  a  few  hours  ago,  she  had  striven  so  hard 
to  save  him. 

A  file  of  soldiers  occupied  each  side  of  the 
apartment.  The  general  stood  by  the  table, 
surrounded  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  staflT, 
and  among  them  Captain  Spence  and  Dr.  Fair- 
lie.  It  was  evident  from  the  expression  on  the 
faces  of  all  that  they  had  received  intimation 
of  the  serious  business  which  was  to  occupy 
them. 

Strathroy  still  lay  concealed  in  the  gallen,', 
strength  rapidly  failing  him,  and  the  probabili- 
ty of  being  able  to  crawl  away  in  safety  becom- 
ing f;ainter  every  moment. 

The  prisoner  was  calm  and  respectful ;  his 
countenance  even  brightened  when  he  felt  his 
wife's  hand  resting  on  his  shoulder,  and  met  her 
eyes  so  full  of  love  and  determination  to  share 
with  him  whatever  fate  might  betide  him. 

Kerr  looked  sterner  and  harder  than  usual ; 
the  culprit  was  one  to  whom  he  had  shown 
special  favor,  and,  apart  from  other  circum- 
stances, it  was  irritating  to  find  himself  de- 
ceived bv  one  he  had  trusted. 
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"  Is  it  true,  sir,"  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
him  frowningly,  "that  I  am  to  recognize  the 
rebel  Oliphant  of  Elvanlee  in  the  uniform  of 
one  of  m_v  regiments?' 

"I  am  Oliphant  of  Elvanlee,  but  no  rebel, 
excellency,"  was  the  frank  response.  "  I  have 
been  and  am  a  faithful  subject  of  the  House  of 
Hanover." 

"That  is  well,  sir,"'  remarked  Kerr;  "I  am 
glad  that  you  have  at  length  learned  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  which  rules  this  country." 

"  Pardon,  general ;  the  authority  which  rules 
this  country  I  have  never  questioned  or  doubt- 
ed." 

"  Since  that  is  so,  your  falsehood  to  the  trust 
you  bore  becomes  the  blacker." 

"You  speak  harshly,  sir,"  said  Oliphant, 
with  dignified  submission,  "  cruelly,  when  your 
words  strike  at  one  who  is  powerless  to  defend 
himself;  but  I  am  no  traitor." 

The  general  lifted  his  brows  in  astonishment 
at  this  stubbornly  repeated  denial  of  the  charge 
of  which  the  man  had  been  convicted.  The 
denial  was  given  in  tones  so  calm  and  so  ear- 
nest, that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  im- 
prejndiced  listener  to  believe  the  voice  of  false- 
hood capable  of  producing  them. 

"Give  me  proof  of  your  innocence,  then," 
said  the  general,  coldly,  "and  I,  who  must 
presently  hand  you  over  to  death,  will  become 
your  friend  and  advocate." 

"To  defend  the  truth  of  Oliphant,  you  have 
before  you  Sergeant  Coupland,"  was  the  quiet 
answer;  but  his  eyes  brightened  and  his  voice 
obtained  steadiness  as  he  proceeded,  from  the 
earnestness  of  his  heart  and  the  honesty  of  his 
cause. 

"The  fact  that  you  are  Sergeant  Coupland 
is  rather  perilous  to  the  cause  of  Oliphant,  re- 
membering the  crime  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned." 

"That  may  be — that  is  so,  excellency,  in 
appearance  but  not  in  truth.  I  own  that  my 
family  associations,  and  the  whole  circum- 
stances attending  the  loss  of  the  dispatches, 
were  seemingly  at  variance  with  my  explana- 
tion. But  I  was  judged  and  condemned  by 
men  who  were  too  eager  to  win  partisans,  by 
making  an  example  of  the  fate  in  store  for 
their  political  ofjponents,  to  weigh  with  much 
nicety  the  evidence  in  my  case." 

"It  is  the  custom  of  criminals  to  exclaim 
against  the  wisdom  of  their  judges." 

"  I  do  not  exclaim  against  their  wisdom.  I 
only  say  they  were  deceived,  and  would  not 
give  me  time  to  show  them  that  they  were  so. 
I  protested,  and  they  would  not  hear  me.     Bad 


as  appearances  were  against  me,  there  were 
some  iu  my  favor." 

"For  instance?" 

"For  instance,  the  alienation  between  my 
wife,  myself,  and  her  father,  Strathroy,  because 
I  refused  to  join  in  the  Jacobite  conspiracy. 
For  instance,  the  readiness  with  which  I  raised 
volunteers  for  the  House  of  Hanover — men  who 
have  served  the  cause,  although  I  was  not  at 
their  head." 

"But  they  might  have  been  intended  for  an- 
other service." 

"Surely  what  they  have  done  is  something 
in  my  fiivor? — One  more  instance  of  matters 
unconsidered  at  my  trial.  On  the  first  discov- 
ery of  my  loss,  I  wrote  letters  for  Colonel  Gar- 
diner and  President  Forbes,  telling  them  all. 
A  traitor  would  not  have  done  that.  These 
letters  did  not  reach  their  destination,  and  their 
existence  was  denied  at  my  trial.  But  Colonel 
Strang  could  explain  why,  if  he  were  forced  to 
speak.  I  placed  the  letters  in  his  hands  on  his 
arrival  at  Elvanlee,  and  it  was  upon  the  in- 
formation contained  in  them  that  he  arrested 
me." 

"  Colonel  Strang  could  have  no  reason  for 
suppressing  these  letters,"  commented  Kerr, 
gravely ;  and  he  cast  a  curious  glance  at  the 
colonel,  who  stood  apart,  observing  all  that  oc- 
curred with  a  subdued  smile  of  satisfaction  and 
triumph. 

"  He  had  a  reason,"  answered  Oliphant, 
hoarsely. 

"Name  it." 

Oliphant  hesitated  ;  but  Jlargaret,  thrusting 
aside  the  fiilse  modesty  which  might  have  kept 
her  silent,  spoke  for  him. 

"I  was  the  reason,  general,"  she  said,  firm- 
ly, although  her  face  crimsoned.  "  I  refused 
to  marry  him,  and  he  revenged  himself,  first 
upon  my  brother,  whohi  he  betrayed  to  death, 
and  next  upon  my  liusband." 

The  general  bowed,  and  again  glanced  curi- 
ously at  Strang,  who  advanced  thereupon,  saj'- 
ing  suavely, 

"  Wait,  general,  until  you  have  heard  what 
further  absurd  charges  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple will  bring  against  every  one  who  strove  to 
do  his  duty  at  a  moment  of  critical  importance 
to  the  Government  of  the  country.  Then  you 
will  be  able  to  estimate  at  its  proper  value  any 
charge  they  may  make  against  me." 

"You  shall  have  opportunity  to  answer  for 
yourself,  sir,  when  the  time  comes,"  said  Kerr, 
coldly;  and  to  Oliphant — "Proceed." 

Sir  Malcolm  obeyed  without  haeding  the 
colonel's  interruption. 
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"I  escaped  the  doom  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  me ;  and  I  resolved  to  devote 
my  life  to  the  service  in  which  I  had  been  de- 
graded, lioping  in  that  way  to  win  back  honor 
and  freedom.  A  traitor  would  not  have  done 
that." 

"The  service  of  which  he  boasts,"  whispered 
Strang  to  the  general,  "conveniently  enabled 
him  to  correspond  witii  the  rebels.  He  could 
not  have  taken  a  better  resolve — for  them." 

"Patience,  sir,"  was  the  only  response  ;  and 
again  the  general  signified  to  the  culprit  that 
he  might  go  on. 

"More  than  once  you  have  commended  the 
service  Sergeant  Coupland  has  rendered  to  your 
army,  general  —  the  badge  he  wears  is  proof 
of  that,"  said  Oliphant,  warmly.  "Often  his 
blood  has  marked  on  the  field  of  battle  his  loy- 
alty to  the  cause  he  had  adopted.  Ask  his 
comrades,  ask  your  enemies,  if  he  has  ever 
failed  in  his  duty  ?  Ask  your  own  heart,  sir, 
if  the  man  who  has  had  the  honor  to  stand  be- 
tween you  and  death  acted  as  a  rebel,  or  could 
be  the  wretched  creature  that  we  call  a  spy." 

There  was  truth  and  nobility  in  the  fervid 
utterance  of  the  man.  It  was  the  defense  of 
one  who  valued  life  little,  but  honor  much. 

The  general  was  impressed  by  what  he  heard 
— part  of  it  he  knew  to  be  truth,  and  the  rest 
might  be  so.  Still,  it  was  only  the  plea  of 
one  whose  life  was  in  jeopardy,  and  he  dare 
not  accept  it  as  sufficient  evidence  to  overturn 
the  verdict  pronounced  by  a  court-martial,  af- 
ter a  proper  investigation  of  the  whole  case. 
Besides,  unwilling  as  he  was  to  be  influenced 
by  any  malignant  suggestions,  he  could  not  help 
owning  to  himself  that  Colonel  Strang's  hint 
contained  an  element  of  probability. 

He  had  already  exposed  himself  to  serious 
blame  for  too  much  leniency  in  dealing  with 
Strathroy.  He  could  not  hazard  more  blame, 
however  much  he  might  pity  the  prisoner.  If 
he  should  err  again  in  this,  he  would  be  liable 
himself  to  a  charge  of  treachery,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fidelity  of  years  past. 

"Have  you  any  thing  further  to  urge  in 
your  defense?"  he  asked,  with  less  harshness 
than  before. 

Oliphant,  with  sickening  heart,  perceived 
that  he  had  failed  to  convince  the  general ;  and 
his  impulse  was  to  throw  aside  all  respect  for 
Strathroy,  and  to  denounce  him  as  the  thief  of 
the  dispatches.  But  he  looked  at  his  wife  and 
checked  himself. 

"Nothing,  general,"  he  said,  huskily,  but 
with  resignation  to  the  doom  which  must  come. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  commented  Kerr,  dis- 


appointed ;  "for  it  is  not  only  the  offense  of 
the  past  which  condemns  you.  Last  night  you 
deserted  an  important  post ;  to-night  you  have 
broken  your  parole,  and  quitted  the  camp  with- 
out leave.  As  a  soldier,  I  ask  you  how  is  such 
misdemeanor — a  crime  in  times  like  the  pres- 
ent— to  be  pardoned  ?" 

"As  a  soldier,  I  answer  that  it  is  unpardon- 
able," he  said,  calmly  ;  "as  a  man,  I  say  it  is 
to  be  excused  by  the  maddening  position  in 
which  I  have  been  placed  by  the  knavery  of 
one  of  your  officers." 

"  It  is  as  a  soldier  I  must  deal  with  you," 
was  the  decisive  response. 

An  unexpected  interruption  occurred  at  this 
juncture. 

While  Oliphant  was  pleading  his  own  cause 
with  what  eloquence  he  could  command.  Dr. 
Fairlie  had  quietly  left  the  room.  Just  as  the 
general  was  announcing  his  determination,  the 
doctor  hurriedly  re-entered,  leading  Agnes  by 
the  hand. 

At  sight  of  her  Spence  started,  and,  invol- 
untarily, advanced  a  pace  to  greet  her.  But 
he  restrained  himself  in  time,  fearful  of  still 
further  exciting  his  uncle  against  the  unfortu- 
nate family. 

"Stay,  general,  stay,"  exclaimed  Fairlie, 
advancing;  "before  you  shoot  the  man,  I 
have  one  here  who  has  a  word  to  say  in  his  be- 
half." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Agnes  Murray." 

"  Ilis  wife's  sister,"  said  Kerr,  shaking  his 
head  gravely  ;   "  but  she  may  speak." 

Before  taking  advantage  of  the  privilege  of- 
fered her,  Agnes,  whose  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen  with  weeping,  approached  Oliphant. 

"It  is  all  my  fault  that  you  are  here,  Oli- 
phant," she  faltered,  holding  out  her  hands  pit- 
eously.  "  I  know  now  the  cruel  wrong  I  have 
done  you  and  Madge  ;  but  I  was  deceived,  mis- 
erably deceived,  by  my  own  folly  and  the  lies 
of  yonder  wretch,  Strang." 

Spence  heard,  and  his  pulse  quickened  with 
pleasure.  At  the  same  time  he  regarded 
Strang  with  a  fierce  look,  betokening  his  reso- 
lution to  bring  him  speedily  to  account. 

Oliphant  took  the  hand  that  was  extended 
to  him. 

"  My  poor  Aggie,"  he  said,  kindly  ;  "  we 
have  been  all  deceived,  and  we  pay  the  penal- 
ty. There,  there,  look  up.  You  are  not  to 
blame.  Tell  her  so,  Madge ;  at  least  give  her 
comfort,  if  we  can  find  none  for  ourselves." 

Lady  Oliphant  embraced  her  sister,  whisper- 
ing, tremulously, 
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'•I  can  not  speak,  Aggie." 

"  Thank  vou,  Madge,  and  thank  you,  Mal- 
colm," sobbed  the  girl,  gr.itefully ;  "I  have 
been  silly,  selfish,  and  cruel,  but  I  will  try  to 
make  some  amends." 

Wiping  her  eyes,  she  turned  to  General  Kerr, 
■who  encouragingly  asked  her  what  information 
she  had  to  give,  "Will  it  help  Sir  Malcolm, 
if  I  can  show  you  he  has  been  the  victim  of 
villainous  slander  and  persecution  ?"  she  said, 
with  some  difficulty,  subduing  her  sobs  and 
tears, 

"Perhaps." 

"Then  here  is  a  letter  which  Dr.  Fairlie  has 
just  procured  for  me.  Colonel  Strang  is  the 
writer  of  it,  and  in  it  he  denounces  my  brother 
Frank  as  an  agent  and  spy  of  the  Jacobite 
party.  We  always  suspected  that  he  had  done 
this  ;  but  it  is  only  now  that  we  know,  while  he 
pretended  to  be  our  friend,  he  was  our  bitterest 
enemy." 

The  general's  face  expressed  scorn  for  the 
man  who  had  betrayed  another  under  the  mask 
of  friendship,  but  he  responded,  coldly, 

"  Such  services  are  necessary  sometimes." 

"Ay,  but  it  was  rendered  not  because  he 
was  faithful  to  your  Government,  but  because 
his  vicious,  wicked  nature  sought  to  destroy  us, 
in  revenge  for  the  rejection  of  his  hand  by  my 
sister.  He  followed  us  with  false  professions 
of  friendship — deceived  my  poor  father  with  his 
hvpocritical  laments  for  the  death  of  the  man 
he  himself  had  delivered  to  the  executioner. 
He  cherished  his  hate,  or  his  resolve  to  win  my 
sister  in  spite  of  herself;  and  when  he  found 
her  the  wife  of  Sir  Malcolm,  he  tried  to  entrap 
him  in  the  same  snare  which  had  killed  my 
brother." 

"All  this  is  possibly  true  enough,"  said 
Kerr,  pityingly — for  the  girl's  earnestness  and 
distress  were  not  without  effect  upon  him — 
"  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  benefit  Sir  Mal- 
colm Oliphant." 

"  It  shows  that  he  had  an  enemy — a  base, 
skulking,  treacherous  enemy,  influencing  the 
judgment  pronounced  against  him." 

"  Still  that  does  not  prove  him  innocent." 

"Oh,  sir,  he  is  innocent!"  she  cried,  vehe- 
mently: "I  know  it,  I  affirm  it,  I  swear  it. 
He  has  been  silent,  he  has  endured  the  unmer- 
ited stigma  of  treason  in  generous  pity  for  his 
wife,  and  she  has  been  silent  for  our  father's 
sake.  But  silence  can  no  longer  serve  him, 
and  though  it  wring  my  heart  with  shame,  I 
will  declare  the  truth— it  is  Strathroy,  my  fa- 
ther, who  is  guilty,  and  not  Oliphant.  He  came 
to  Elvanlee  disguised,  and  stole  the  dispatches." 


"The  proof  of  this — where  is  the  proof?" 

Agnes  was  dumb,  gazing  at  the  general  in 
despairing  wonder.  The  whole  affair  was  so 
plain  to  her  own  mind  that  she  had  thought  it 
only  necessary  to  make  the  declaration  to  re- 
lieve Elvanlee  from  every  imputation  of  dishon- 
or. There  was  the  proof  of  Strang's  knavery 
in  regard  to  her  brother,  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence of  his  treachery  to  Sir  Malcolm,  She 
could  not  conceive  what  further  proof  was  re- 
quired, 

Margaret  had  listened  to  the  impassioned  ap- 
peal of  her  sister  with  eager  hope  ;  she  had 
scrutinized  the  general's  face,  noting  every 
change  of  expression  ;  but  when  she  heard  his 
demand  for  proof,  she  felt  how  weak  was  all 
that  had  been  said  in  Malcolm's  favor  when 
balanced  with  the  weight  of  evidence  against 
him. 

Slie  remembered  the  packet  which  Strathroy 
had  placed  in  her  hands  in  the  morning,  and 
which  she  had  forgotten  until  now. 

"Upon  it  depends  Oliphant's  safety,  and 
mine  perhaps,"  he  had  said.  It  was  a  very 
faint  hope  that  the  packet  might  contain  some- 
thing that  would  exculpate  her  husband  ;  but  in 
extremity  straws  become  staves  to  lean  upon. 

With  trembling  hand  she  drew  forth  the 
packet,  and  delivered  it  to  General  Kerr. 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  contents  of  this 
may  be,  sir,"  she  said,  feebly ;  "  but  it  was  given 
to  me  by  my  father  to  preserve  for  him.  In 
the  event  of  his  death,  I  was  to  present  it  to 
Colonel  Strang.  I  deliver  it  to  you  instead, 
praying  that  it  may  reveal  something  which 
will  help  to  prove  my  husband's  innocence." 

Strang's  lips  became  suddenly  compressed, 
his  eyes  started  in  his  head  ;  but  immediately 
all  expression  of  alarm  had  passed  from  his 
countenance.  Spence,  however,  had  observed 
the  rapid  change. 

The  general  cut  the  stout  cord  with  which 
the  packet  was  tied,  and  discovered  about  a 
dozen  different  documents.  lie  seated  himself 
at  the  table  to  examine  them,  and  two  officers 
of  his  staff  assisted  him. 

The  prisoner  and  his  friends  watched  their 
proceedings  with  bated  breath.  It  was  the 
last  cast  of  the  dice,  upon  which  fortune  and 
life  depended. 

The  first  document  was  a  letter  written  by 
Strang,  and  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Strathroy. 
It  intimated  that  on  the  22d  August  (1745)  im- 
portant dispatches,  detailing  the  plan  of  tlie 
campaign  against  the  Pretender  and  his  fol- 
lowers, would  be  delivered  to  Sir  Malcolm  Ol- 
iphant of  Elvanlee.     The  writer  urgently  ad- 
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vised  his  lordship  to  possess  himself  of  these 
papers  by  any  trick  he  could  devise,  as  the 
success  of  tiie  chevalier's  movements  would  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  knowledge  of  their  con- 
tents. Tlie  writer,  aware  that  liis  lordship  en- 
tertained no  friendly  sentiment  for  the  renegade 
Elvanlee,  wlio  had  so  infamously  induced  the 
fair  mistress  Margaret  to  forsake  Iier  fiither, 
was  the  more  emboldened  to  persuade  his  lord- 
ship to  undertake  tliis  task  himself,  especially 
wJien  it  afforded  so  much  promise  of  victory  to 
their  cause. 

After  perusing  the  letter,  Kerr  quietly  order- 
ed an  oflicer  to  see  that  no  one  quitted  tlic 
apartment.  Spcnce  undertook  the  task  him- 
self. 

Strang's  lips  were  slightly  compressed  again, 
but  that  was  all. 

The  next  paper  which  the  general  examined 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  vari- 
ous sums  of  money. 

The  tliird  was  a  letter  accepting  the  cheva- 
lier's promise  of  a  title  and  other  rewards,  in  re- 
turn for  assistance  to  tlie  Jacobite  cause  in  the 
way  of  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
Government  arm}',  wliich  the  colonel's  position 
would  enable  him  to  obtain. 

"We  need  not  read  further  at  present,"  said 
the  general,  refolding  the  documents,  and  hold- 
ing the  packet  in  his  hand.  Then,  glancing  at 
the  colonel,  ''  I  regiet  to  acquaint  you,  sir,  that 
tliese  papers  seriously  affect  your  character. 
The  charges  are  grave,  but  doubtless  you  will 
have  an  answer  for  them." 

There  was  an  underlying  sarcasm  in  the  lat- 
ter words,  of  which  Strang  was  conscious.  lie 
spoke,  however,  in  the  tone  of  contempt  with 
which  a  man  firm  in  the  sense  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity might  reply  to  a  base  calumny. 

"Answer? — pooh,  the  thing  is  too  absurd  to 
require  answer.  You  can  not  surely,  general, 
regard  these  papers  with  a  serious  eye  ?"' 

"The  contents  are  serious." 

"  They  are  forgeries,  prepared  by  the  f;amily 
of  a  traitor  to  save  him  from  his  doom.  They 
can  not  produce  one  witness  to  the  authenticity 
of  these  papers." 

"You  are  wrong,  sir,"  cried  a  shrill  voice; 
"there  is  one  witness  here." 

They  looked  up,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  gal- 
lery saw  Strathroy,  who  had  stepped  out  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  who  stood  now  calmly 
gazing  down  at  the  astounded  groups  below. 

"  Strathroy  I"  shouted  Strang,  livid  with  fear 
and  passion.  Then,  quick  to  discover  the  last 
hope  of  safety,  he  added,  authoritatively,  to  the 
soldiers — "  Fire  upon  him." 


"  IIolJ  !"  exclaimed  the  general,  in  stento- 
rian tones;  and,  contemptuously,  to  Strang — 
"  I,  sir,  command  here." 

The  prompt  interference  of  G^'neral  Kerr 
rescued  Strathroy  from  immediate  destruction  ; 
for  the  men,  accustomed  to  obedience,  and 
standing  with  guns  ready,  would  not  have  ques- 
tioned Strang's  authority. 

The  colonel  saw  himself  foiled,  and  in  tliat 
moment  recognized  the  overthrow  of  all  his 
schemes — worse,  ho  recognized  the  fate  which 
was  in  store  for  him.  His  visage  became  pal- 
lid, and  his  lips  quivered.  Then  his  features 
became  rigid,  and  he  appeared  to  be  as  little 
disturbed  by  all  that  passed  as  any  of  the  spec- 
tators. Only,  his  eyes  rested  on  Lady  Oli- 
pliant  with  a  cold,  fixed  stare,  in  which  there 
was  a  gleam  of  passionate  regret.  It  was  to 
win  her  that  he  had  jeopardized  liis  fortune  and 
career*  and  he  had  lost. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
"god  save   the   kixg!" 

At  sight  of  their  father,  Margaret  gasped  a 
low  cry  of  pain,  and  clutched  her  husband's 
arm  tightly,  as  if  for  support,  while  Agnes 
looked  up  affrightedly  and  trembhng.  Oli- 
phant  stood  in  mute  amaze  at  the  opportune 
assistance  rendered  to  him  by  one  whom  he 
had  regarded  as  his  worst  foe. 

Lying  helpless  in  his  hiding-place,  Strathroy 
had  overheard  almost  every  thing  that  passed, 
lie  had  listened  like  one  in  a  dream,  conscious 
that  he  was  dreaming.  He  listened,  and  all 
the  time  he  was  speculating  how  he  was  to 
reach  the  garden  and  escape  to  the  hills.  Ah, 
those  hills  —  he  smelled  the  perfume  of  the 
heather,  he  inhaled  the  keen  reviving  breeze ; 
lie  saw  the  clansmen  gathered  at  Auchnacarry, 
with  the  grim,  hard-set  faces  of  men  prepared 
to  die  ;  he  heard  the  low  wail  of  the  pibroch — 
and  still  he  was  listening  to  that  dull  murmur 
of  voices  beneath  him. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  sort  of  double-self, 
and  it  was  all  so  strange — he  was  dreaming, 
and  yet  the  dream  seemed  to  be  the  reality, 
and  the  reality  the  dream. 

He  could  not  move :  he  could  not  grasp  any 
idea  firmly :  he  did  not  understand  what  was 
going  forward,  and  yet  he  did  understand  ;  bat 
there  was  something  slipping  away  from  him — 
as  if  he  stood  on  a  snow-heap  overhanging  a 
precipice,  and  the  snow  were  slowly  melting  un- 
der his  feet,  while  he  had  no  power  to  step  aside. 
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He  had  heard  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  Frank  !  That  was  like  a  shai"p  sting 
which  quickened  his  pulse  :  vet  he  could  not 
spring  up  and  kill  him.  He  heard  the  name 
again — he  heard  the  despairing  voices  of  his 
daughters  —  the  appeal  for  proof,  and,  strug- 
gling fonvard,  he  made  his  presence  known. 

Dr.  Fairlie  and  Captain  Spence  hastened  up 
to  the  gallery  and  assisted  Strathroy  to  descend 
— he  was  too  weak  now  to  accomplish  the  de- 
scent unaided.  The  soldiers  made  way,  and 
Sergeant  Eyan  placed  a  chair,  upon  which  the 
old  man  sank  helplessly.  His  daughters  ran 
to  him  :  and  while  Margaret,  sobbing,  placed 
her  arms  around  him  as  a  support,  Agnes  fell 
on  her  knees,  resting  her  brow  on  his,  weeping. 

The  gentlemen  present  looked  upon  him  with 
commiseration,  and  they  were  utterly  astounded 
to  recognize  one  whom  report  and  actions  had 
taught  them  to  regard  as  the  most  formidable 
of  their  enemies,  in  a  weak,  broken-down  old 
man  who  was  scarcely  able  to  totter  across  the 
floor  without  help.  Could  this  be  he  who  had 
kept  alive  the  rebellion  when  the  Pretender 
himself  had  abandoned  the  struggle.  It  seem- 
ed incredible  —  the  contrast  was  so  great  be- 
tween the  redoubtable  earl  of  whom  they  had 
heard  so  much  and  the  shattered  creature  they 
beheld. 

The  contrast  was  pitiable  and  suggestive. 
This  man's  life  and  presence  symbolized  the 
Stuart  cause :  sustained,  when  success  was 
hopeless,  by  fanatical  devotion  ;  and,  despite 
countless  errors,  pitied  by  foes,  loved  by  friends  ; 
while,  in  his  misfortunes,  he  was  respected  by 
all  as  the  wreck  of  a  chivalrous  past. 

Strathroy  slowly  turned  his  eyes — which  were 
60  fast  growing  dim  —  upon  the  general,  and 
then,  with  evident  effort, 

"Will  you,  sir,  show  me  the  letter  which 
identifies  the  villain  who  betrayed  my  son  ?" 

KeiT  handed  him  the  document,  and,  as  he 
seized  it,  the  Jacobite's  eyes  seemed  to  rekin- 
dle, and  the  form  to  obtain  a  spark  of  vigor 
from  his  passion. 

All  watched  him  with  curiosity  :  Strang  with 
that  expression  of  innocence  which  is  too  inno- 
cent. 

At  length  Strathroy  spoke  again. 

"Do  you  think,  sir,  my  word  will  weigh  in 
the  balance  against  that  of — of  yonder  knave  ?" 
— indicating  Strang. 

"  Whatever  you  say  shall  receive  considera- 
tion," answered  the  general. 

"I  am  glad  that  so  much  favor  can  be  ex- 
tended to  me,"  he  said,  with  mocking  courtesy 
that  was  painful  in  contrast  with  his  helpless 


state.  "  My  hate  for  all  who  bend  beneath  the 
yoke  of  Hanover  has  kept  me  silent  hitherto; 
but  now  my  own  hour  has  come,  and  for  my 
children's  sake  I  speak." 

Margaret  sobbed ;  he  turned  and  kissed  her 
tenderly. 

"Ay,  Madge,"  he  faltered,  "the  loyalty  you 
have  given  to  those  you  love  has  at  last  con- 
quered me— who  have  been  loyal  only  to  my 
king." 

"My  poor  father!"  she  cried,  and  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder. 

He  addressed  the  general  again,  and  this 
time  voice  and  form  were  stronger  than  before. 

"The  letters  you  received  from  my  daughter, 
sir,  were  written  by  the  man  Strang.  You 
want  proof?  Then  it  is  here.  In  the  hope  of 
recovering  those  papers  from  me,  he  aided  mc 
to  escape  from  the  chamber  where  you  held  me 
a  prisoner.  You  want  more  proof?  Then 
search  his  lodging,  and  you  will  find  a  thousand 
louis  d'ors,  paid  to  him  last  night — one  of  many 
payments  for  information  as  to  the  movements 
of  your  army.     Are  you  satisfied  ?'' 

"We  shall  be  satisfied  if  any  part  of  that 
money  is  found  in  his  possession,"  said  the  gen- 
eral. 

"  Then  be  satisfied  of  this,  tpo — Sir  Malcolm 
Oliphant  is  guiltless  of  complicity  with  me  even 
in  thought.  We  have  been  at  enmity  because 
he  refused  to  serve  his  lawful  master.  He  is 
to  blame  only  in  striving  to  shield  from  igno- 
miny the  name  of  one  who  has  been  too  un- 
grateful and  too  blind  to  his  worth." 

"This  testimony  will  serve  him  greatly." 

Strathroy  rose,  and  tottered  forward  to  Col- 
onel Strang. 

"And  I  have  trafficked  with  you,"  he  gasp- 
ed fiercely,  his  feeble  frame  .shivering  with  the 
intensity  of  his  wrath — "  with  you,  who  are  the 
assassin  of  my  boy !  Oh,  give  me  a  weapon, 
some  one,  that  I  may  die  avenging  Frank ! — 
But  I  am  too  weak — too  weak  even  for  that." 

He  had  lifted  his  arm  as  if  to  strike  the  trai- 
tor to  the  earth,  but  the  arm  fell  limp  and  pow- 
erless to  his  side  ;  he  staggered,  and  had  to  be 
half  carried  to  the  chair. 

Tiierc  was  a  brief  pause,  which  was  broken 
by  Strang,  who  spoke  in  a  harsh  tone,  but  with 
perfect  deliberation, 

"  General  Kerr,  this  man  is  mad.  As  an 
officer  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  staff,  I  de- 
mand the  instant  execution  of  the  traitor  Ei- 
vanlee,  and  the  removal  of  this  poor  wretch  " — 
contemptuously  indicating  Strathroy — "to  the 
presence  of  his  grace,  that  I  may  have  fitting 
opportunity  to  piovc  my  honesty." 
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He  played  the  last  card  boUlly,  but  he  failed 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  audience. 

"  You  are  too  late,  sir,  in  your  demands  as 
regards  Strathroy,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely, 
after  having  examined  the  Jacobite  :  "  he  is 
summoned  to  a  higlier  tribunal  tlian  that  even 
of  His  Grace  of  Cumberland.  Strathroy  is 
dying." 

"Father I"  cried  Agnes,  distractedly,  while 
Margaret,  in  anguish  too  deep  for  any  words, 
kissed  liis  withered  hand. 

He  was  roused  by  the  exclamation  of  the 
one  daughter  and  the  action  of  the  other. 

"Dying!"  he  murmured,  faintly;  "ah,  now 
I  understand  the  dream  that  was  so  strange — 
the  clansmen  who  will  curse  me  for  my  treach- 
ery— the  hills  that  I  shall  never  see  again. — 
No  coranach  will  lull  mc  to  rest — no  loyal  hand 
will  cast  a  stone  upon  my  cairn.  —  Yet  I  have 
tried  to  serve  them  truly." 

A  })ause  :  his  eyes  closed :  it  seemed  as  if 
repose  had  come,  and  no  one  seemed  willing 
to  be  the  first  to  break  the  stillness  of  the 
jilace. 

Strathroy  moved  again,  and  called  upon  Oli- 
pliant. 

The  latter  bent  over  him,  with  no  other  feel- 
ing than  tliat  of  sorrowful  remembrance  of  the 
man's  nobler  qualities,  which,  turned  awry,  had 
made  him  what  he  was. 

"You  will  be  pardoned,  Oliphant,"  he  gasp- 
ed; "they — can  not  condemn  you. — Give  me 
my  pardon  now." 

"You  have  it,  from  my  soul,"  replied  Oli- 
])liant,  grasping  his  hand  with  generous  warmth. 

"  Come  nearer — and  you,  too,  Madge,  come 
nearer,"  the  Jacobite  went  on,  gathering 
strength  for  his  last  words.  "  You,  Oliphant, 
may  one  day  see  the  Master. — Tell  him  that 
if  the  father's  love  made  me  falter  once — once 
only — in  my  duty  to  him,  it  was  not  until  every 
hope  was  gone  and  the  shadow  of  death  dark- 
ened upon  me. — Tell  him  that,  homeless,  friend- 
less, throneless,  as  he  might  be,  I  was  still  his 
faithful  servant. — Tell  him  that  dying,  my  last 
words — my  last  prayers — uttered  in  the  midst 
of  his  foes,  were  still  for  him — God  save  the 
King  I" 

He  raised  himself,  and  feebly  waved  his 
hand  as  if  in  defiance  of  any  who  dared  to  re- 
jiudiate  the  prayer.  It  was  the  last  spark  of 
energy,  and  darkness  ensued.  Strathroy  never 
spoke  again. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


ODDS    AND     ENDS. 


The  struggle  was  over  at  last :  it  had  been 
a  brave  one  on  the  part  of  father  and  daughter 
— an  honest  one,  too;  and  therefore  so  much 
the  more  full  of  pain.  The  father,  grown  old 
in  a  life  of  intrigue ;  his  mind  warped  by  the 
concentration  of  all  thought  and  hope  upon 
one  object  —  the  restoration  of  his  king;  his 
heart  imbittered  by  the  repeated  failures  of 
his  attempt  to  serve  the  cause ;  loving  his 
children,  and  yet  ready  to  sacrifice  them,  al- 
though suffering  through  his  love,  when  he 
learned  that  their  hearts  opposed  his  purpose 
and  rendered  the  sacrifice  a  crime — blind,  mad, 
as  he  might  be,  there  was  nobility  in  his  utter 
devotion  ;  and  surely  that  devotion  imparted 
dignity  to  his  death. 

Long  ago,  in  exile,  he  had  listened  to  the 
plaintive  strains  of  the  old  song  which  promised 
that  "  the  lark  shall  sing  us  hame  to  our  ain 
countrie."  How  often  he  had  turned  his  yearn- 
ing gaze  toward  the  distant  shore,  and  dreamed 
of  the  day  which  had  come  and  gone,  the  bur- 
den of  the  song  always  murmuring  through  his 
brain  —  "  Hame,  hame,  hame,  ah  hame  fain 
wad  I  be  ;"  and  he  had  reached  his  home  now. 

It  was  happier  so ;  happier  to  go  home  still 
firm  in  his  faith  in  what  never  was  to  be,  than 
to  have  lingered  out  such  an  existence  of  regret 
and  irritation  as  his  would  have  been  in  exile  ; 
happier  to  go  home  while  he  could  still  think 
of  him  who  was  the  prop  of  the  cause  as  a  chiv- 
alrous gentleman,  than  to  have  lived  to  see  his 
wreck. 

The  daughter's  had  been  the  hardest  task  of 
all :  young,  and  full  of  the  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment which  are  the  genius  of  youth  ;  inspired 
by  a  devotion  great  and  unselfish  as  her  father's 
— she  had  given  all  to  a  husband  whose  politics 
combined  with  his  misfortunes  to  place  her  in 
bitterest  and  most  perplexing  strife  between 
the  duties  and  affections  of  the  daughter  and 
of  the  wife.  She  had  displayed  a  woman's 
best  and  noblest  loyalty — loyalty  to  those  she 
loved. 

But  she  suffeied  cruelly  all  the  same :  for  in 
such  a  contest  the  heart  endures  the  pangs  of 
defeat,  no  matter  which  side  claims  the  vic- 
torj-. 

General  Kerr  received  a  dispatch  from  Pres- 
ident Forbes,  directing  him  to  send  the  prison- 
ers Strathroy  and  Oliphant  for  trial  to  London. 
The  President  accepted  whatever  responsibili- 
ty might  be  incurred  by  delaying  the  execution 
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of  the  notorious  Jacobite  carl  and  his  suspected 
son-in-hiw.  This  was  one  of  the  many  merci- 
ful acts  which  keep  the  memory  of  President 
Forbes  honorably  green. 

The  dispatch  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any 
avail  to  Strathroy,  but  it  was  of  the  utmost 
senice  to  Oliphant.  Husband  and  wife  were 
again  separated ;  but  they  parted  this  time 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  in  the  future. 

She  proceeded  to  London  by  road ;  he  was 
conveyed  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  about  to 
sail  for  the  Thames  with  a  cargo  of  over  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  unfortunate  captives.  Most  of 
these  men  were  Highlanders,  ignorant  of  En- 
glish, and  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  obedience 
to  the  only  authority  they  had  been  ever  taught 
to  recognize — that  of  their  chiefs. 

There  were  a  number  of  gentlemen  among 
the  prisoners  ;  but  little  or  no  distinction  was 
made  between  oflicers  and  men.  All  were 
huddled  together  in  the  holds ;  the  space  was 
miserably  deficient :  no  effort  was  made  to  ren- 
der their  position  bearable,  and  they  were  left 
to  invent  what  beds  and  seats  they  could  with 
the  stones  forming  the  ballast.  Some  of  the 
poorer  class  of  men  were  almost  naked;  but 
nothing  in  the  way  of  covering  was  provided 
for  them,  and  so  they  bunowed  among  the 
stones  for  warmth  I  Their  allowance  of  pro- 
visions was  one  bottle  of  water  and  about  half 
a  pound  of  oatmeal  each  daily.  Storms  and 
adverse  winds  prolonged  their  misery  :  disease 
and  death  speedily  thinned  the  crowd.  The 
sick  had  to  take  care  of  themselves,  save  for 
the  compassionate  aid  of  some  companion  in 
distress  whose  condition  happened  to  be  a  little 
less  grievous.  One  wild  youth  —  originally 
from  Carlisle,  and  a  student  of  divinity — who 
bore  his  discomforts  with  reckless  indifference, 
comforted  the  dying  with  the  assurance — 

"There  will  be  no  Cumberland  to  deal  with 
us  in  the  next  world." 

This  voyage  of  horror  lasted  eight  months ; 
and  when  the  vessel  anchored  in  the  Thames, 
only  forty-nine  of  the  captives  survived. 

Oliphant,  thanks  to  a  fine  constitution,  was 
one  of  the  sunivors.  He  had  suffered  much 
from  the  privations  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected ;  but  he  had  suffered  more  from  the 
thought  of  Margaret's  anguish  during  all  these 
weary  months  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  fate. 

The  prisoners  were  marched  from  the  vessel 
to  the  Sonthwark  jail,  there  to  wait  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Government. 

On  the  second  d-iy  after  entering  the  prison, 
Malcolm  was  gladdened  by  tidings  from  Lady 
Oliphant.     She  was  there — she  was  near  him, 


and  as  well  in  health  as  the  anxiety  of  licr  po- 
sition would  permit  her  to  be.  She  had  been 
waiting  for  him  ;  counting  the  days  and  hours  ; 
noting  the  arrival  of  every  new  batch  of  cap- 
tives, and  eagerly  seeking  him  among  them, 
until  at  length  she  had  found  him. 

The  miseries  of  suspense  to  which  they  had 
both  submitted  proved  to  be  a  blessing,  not  a 
curse.  The  delay  enabled  the  first  excitement 
of  the  victorious  Government  to  subside,  and 
enabled  some  of  its  most  active  members  to 
perceive  the  impolicy  of  the  ruthless  cruelty 
with  which  the  Jacobites  were  being  treated. 
It  also  afforded  General  Kerr  time  to  prepare 
an  effective  representation  of  the  important 
services  rendered  by  Oliphant,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Coupland,  to  King  George  ;  and  it  al- 
lowed President  Forbes,  with  the  help  of  Dr. 
Fairlie,  to  collect  indisputable  proofs  of  the 
trickery  by  which  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  the  Laird  of  Elvanlee  had  been  brought 
about  with  such  unseemly  haste  and  in  such  an 
informal  manner. 

Oliphant  was  acquitted.  His  pardon  —  it 
should  have  been  called  his  restoration  to  the 
honorable  position  of  which  he  had  been  un- 
justly deprived — was  full ;  and  contained  a  fit- 
tmg  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence  of  all 
the  charges  preferred  against  him. 

Colonel  Strang  sufTcred  the  penalty  of  his 
treachery  with  a  firmness  that  was  a  redeem- 
ing trait  in  his  almost  successful  career.  To 
the  last,  he  asserted  his  innocence  of  any 
thought  of  treason  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 
With  stubborn  consistency,  he  reiterated  tho 
assertion  in  the  face  of  proofs  which  might 
have  overwhelmed  the  boldest ;  he  insisted  that 
the  documents  produced  in  evidence  against 
him  were  a  scries  of  forgeries,  prepared  by  a 
fiimily  of  traitors,  to  save  themselves  by  sacri- 
ficing him.  Not  the  slightest  admission  of  guilt 
could  be  wrung  from  him  ;  and  his  obstinacy 
had  the  effect  of  suggesting  a  doubt  to  the 
minds  of  some  who  heard  him. 

The  verdict  guilty  was  pronounced,  never- 
theless ;  and  he  listened  to  it  in  dogged  silence. 
Privately,  however,  he  made  overtures  to  his 
old  patron,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  offer- 
ing, in  exchange  for  life,  to  make  important 
discoveries  regarding  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion against  whom  proofs  were  wanting,  and 
regarding  others  who  were  yet  unsuspected  of 
complicity  in  the  rebellion.  But  either  his  pe- 
tition did  not  reach  the  proper  hands,  or  its 
promises  were,  happily,  discredited  ;  for  he  re- 
ceived no  answer. 
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On  a  dismal  day  in  December,  he  was  led 
to  the  scatVold  on  Kcnnington  Common,  wliich 
liad  become  known  as  the  Jacobite  shambles, 
so  many  martyrs — as  they  were  called  by  their 
own  party — had  already  suffered  tliere.  He 
liad  dressed  with  peculiar  care  in  a  coat  of 
scarlet,  faced  with  black  velvet  and  trimmed 
with  gold  ;  a  gold-laced  waistcoat,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  the  Hanover  badge  of  red  rii)- 
bon  in  his  hat.  He  shook  hands  witli  the  cler- 
gyman who  attended  him,  saying,  with  some 
bitterness, 

"Sir,  you  will  live,  I  trust,  to  see  mc  justi- 
fied. I  die  a  victim  to  my  too  great  tender- 
ness for  a  woman,  who  has  given  me  to  the 
scaffold  that  she  might  rescue  one  she  cares 
more  for.  Well" — shrugging  his  shoulders — 
'•  life  without  lier  might  have  been  so  disa- 
greeable, that  I  am  almost  content  to  die." 

Then,  with  truth  and  falsehood  mingled  on 
his  lips  at  the  moment  of  death,  as  they  had 
been  mingled  in  his  life,  he  yielded  himself  to 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Tlie  clergy- 
man did  not  live  to  see  him  justified. 

"Welcome  back  to  Elvanlee — that  means  a 
deal  more  tlian  it  says,"  was  the  hearty  greet- 
ing of  Dr.  Fairlie  to  Sir  Malcolm  and  Lady 
Uliphant,  a  few  months  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  foregoing  events. 

The  doctor  was  standing  at  the  entrance  to 
the  tower.  In  the  court  and  the  avenue  gath- 
ered the  survivors  of  the  laird's  tenants,  with 
many  friends  from  the  surrounding  district. 

There  had  been  sad  changes  since  that  first 
gathering  in  the  same  place ;  and  few  were 
tliere  to  smile  a  welcome  to  the  laird  and  his 
lady,  who  did  not  wear  mourning  in  their  hearts. 
Willie  Want-a-bit  did  not  lead  the  procession 
now  ;  his  fantastic  standard  had  been  stricken 
to  the  earth  at  Falkirk,  and  the  bearer  with  it. 
The  poor  daftie's  patchwork  met  with  a  better 
fate  than  many  of  the  Stuart  standards  with 
which  the  sweeps  of  Edinburgh,  aided  by  the 
hangman,  made  a  bonfire  at  the  cross.  Bauldy 
Dodholm's  dnira  was  silent,  and  the  drummer 
was  missed  from  the  crowd.  But  widow  and 
orphan  were  none  the  less  earnest  in  their  re- 
joicing at  the  restoration  of  Sir  Malcolm  and 
his  lady. 

At  the  hour  of  arrival  the  sky  was  somewhat 
dark,  and  threatened  rain :  but  the  hearts  of 
man  and  wife  beat  too  quickly  with  joy  to  heed 
the  weather :  they  had  passed  through  storms 
— a  shower  was  nothing  to  them  now,  so  that 
they  might  be  together.  And,  somehow,  it  is 
the  dimmer  kind  of  days  which  reveal  the  ripest 


and  richest  colors  of  the  earth.  Mere  glaring 
suns-liinc  dazzles  the  eyes,  and  robs  us  of  the 
light  and  siiade  which  make  landscape  and  life 
beautiful. 

Agnes  had  already  recovered  from  the  pangs 
of  the  last  few  days  spent  at  Dunkeld ;  she 
could  laugh  as  blithely  as  if  she  had  never 
known  grief.  She  had  reason,  too,  for  this 
happy  frame  of  mind :  the  misunderstanding 
witii  Captain  Spence  had  been  explained  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Slie  was 
walking  with  Dr.  Fairlie,  following  tiic  laird 
and  his  lady  into  the  house  amidst  the  loud 
congratulations  of  their  many  friends. 

Tiie  good  doctor  Avas  supremely  happy  in 
having  Agnes  beside  him  under  such  pleasant 
circumstances ;  and  he  was  supremely  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as 
Spence.  She,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  a  smile,  tinted  by  a  blush 
tliat  made  his  heart  flutter,  whi?j)ered,  while 
both  cast  a  glance  at  Oliphant  and  Margaret : 

"Isn't  it  nice  to  be  married,  doctor?"' 

He  answered  with  unnecessary  enthusiasm : 

"  Very." 

"I  mean  when  the  married  folk  love  each 
other  like  Madge  and  Oliphant,"  slie  said,  in 
bashful  explanation. 

"Better  and  better,"  he  cried,  with  increas- 
ing enthusiasm. 

A  pause ;  then  in  such  a  timid,  dcliciously 
demure  undertone, 

"I  am  going  to  be  married,  doctor  1" 

His  cntimsiasm  vanished :  he  took  snuff, 
and — 

"Humph,  what  a  pity  it  is  we  should  spend 
our  lives  in  getting  out  of  one  trouble  into  an- 
other ;  we  seem  to  be  allowed  only  moments 
of  pleasure,  but  we  get  whole  months  of  sor- 
row "  (he  was  thinking  of  his  own  position 
rather  than  of  hers).  "And  will  you  tell  me 
who  is  the — other?" 

lie  was  only  trying  to  postpone  the  fatal  an- 
nouncement ;  he  knew  quite  well  who  was  the 
"other." 

"Laurence,  of  course,"  she  replied,  with  a 
pretty  shade  of  petulant  surprise. 

"Ah,  yes,  of  course,"  he  said,  sonrly  ;  "he 
has  five  thousand  a  year,  I  believe,  which  is  a 
very  genteel  thing,  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  in  it." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day  ?"  she 
asked,  faltering,  as  she  looked  at  him  in  real 
surprise  this  time ;  "you  know  that  you  prom- 
ised to  be  a  father  to  me,  and  I  want  you  to 
take  his  place  at  the — marriage." 

Her  eves  became  dim  and — like  the  sky — 
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threatened  rain.  He  could  not  stand  that : 
he  applied  again  to  his  unfailing  rappee,  and 
shook  oft'  the  last  lingering  shade  of  envious 
regret. 

"  I  shall  keep  my  promise — Heaven  knows, 
nobody  has  more  reason  to  take  your  father's 
place  than  I  have.  I  congratulate  you,  Aggie; 
Spence  is  an  honest  lad,  and  will  be  good  to 
you;  if  he  is  not — I'll  gi'e  him  some  physic." 

That  was  the  most  terrible  threat  the  doctor 
could  think  of. 

Lady  Oliphant  and  Elvanlee  had  already  en- 
tered the  house.  They  had  acknowledged  with 
grateful  fervency  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends ;  and  now  they  were  standing  in  the 
chamber  in  which  the  first  scene  of  their  mis- 
fortunes had  been  enacted.  They  looked  round 
the  place  :  nothing  was  changed  ;  nothing  there 
hinted  at  the  sad  exile  from  which  they  had 
returned ;  but  the  legend  of  their  sorrow  was 
written  on  their  own  hearts  and  faces.  Yet 
the  joy  which  they  felt  and  which  surrounded 
them,  and  the  mnrmur  of  happy  voices  reach- 
ing them  from  without,  combined  to  make  the 
past  seem  like  a  nightmare  from  which  they 
had  just  awakened. 

"It  is  a  second  home-coming,  Malcolm," 
she  said,  smiling  brightly;  "  wc  shall  be  very 
happy  now." 

"I  hope  so,  darling,"  ho  answered,  holding 


her  head  tenderly  between  his  hands,  and  gaz- 
ing into  her  eyes  with  all  his  soul  in  his  own. 
"I  shall  be  always  happy  when  I  feel  that  you 
love  me.  But,  dear  wife,  I  am  weak,  and  need 
your  love  to  give  mc  strength." 

"  That  is  always  yours." 

"I  know  it — I  know  it,  and  it  was  worth 
some  suft'ering  to  be  so  sure  of  it ;  but  you  have 
suffered  too  much." 

"I  am  content,  Malcolm,  since  you  are  with 
me." 

She  meant  what  she  said ;  and  the  light  of 
happiness  overspread  her  countenance,  recall- 
ing all  its  youth  and  beauty. 

Fairlie,  with  Agnes,  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  Oliphant  called  to  him  blithely, 

"  Come  here,  doctor,  and  tell  me  how  I  shall 
prove  to  this  best  of  wives  my  remorse  for  every 
thought  by  which  I  have  wronged  her  —  my 
gratitude  for  her  love  and  mercy." 

"Trust  her,"  said  the  doctor,  emphatically: 
"  it  is  good  for  life  and  soul  to  be  trustful.  The 
man  is  happier  who  trusts,  although  he  he  de- 
ceived on  every  hand,  than  he  who  guards  him- 
self with  a  breastwork  of  bristling  suspicions  ; 
for,  while  he  may  escape  surprise,  he  pays  for 
his  immunity  with  a  miserable  and  contempti- 
ble existence.  Believe  me,  sir,  if  we  could 
trust  more,  it  would  be  better  for  us  all,  here 
and  hereaf:er." 


THE   END. 
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